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PREFACE 


In preparing this edition it has been thought desirable to make 
some changes, both with the view of rendering the book more 
convenient to the reader, and bringing the argument as much as 
possible up to date. On the one hand, an entirely new chapter 
has been introduced dealing with the evidence of ‘‘ The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles,” an ancient treatise which had not been 
published when the last edition was issued. ‘Much pertinent 
matter regarding the martyrdom of Ignatius, which has hitherto 
only formed part of the preface to the sixth and complete editions, 
has now been suitably incorporated in the text. In a similar 
way, considerable additions have been made to the chapter on 
Tatian, dealing with more recent information on the nature of 
his Diatessaron. A still more important insertion in this edition 
is a critical examination of the use of the works of Josephus by 
the author of the third Synoptic and the Acts of the Apostles, 
by which fresh light has been thrown upon the date at which 
those writings must have been produced. 

On the other hand, the long lists of writers on different subjects 
treated in the text have been omitted, where direct quotations 
have not been made from their works, or where such references 
were not considered specially interesting. The long linguistic 


analyses of speeches in the Acts of the Apostles, and unneces- 
sary Greek quotations in the notes throughout, have also been 


omitted as of little interest to general readers. Any student 


desirous of examining these is referred to the complete or earlier 
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editions. Nothing has been removed, however, which is of any 
importance to the main argument, and much that is of interest 
has been added. 

For the rest, whatever improvement could be effected in the 
style of the book has been carefully carried out, and it is hoped 
that this edition has considerably gained in clearness and pre- 
cision. Except in this respect, the Conclusions have not been 
materially altered, but, on the contrary, after bearing the test of 
many years of thought and study, they are repeated with 
unhesitating confidence. 
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INTRODUCTION 


- 


THEORETICALLY, the duty of adequate inquiry into the truth of 
any statement of serious importance before believing it is univer- 
sally admitted. Practically, no duty is more universally neglected. 
This is more especially the case in regard to Religion, in which 
our concern is so great, yet whose credentials so few personally 
examine. The difficulty of such an investigation and the inability 
of most men to pursue it, whether from want of opportunity or 
want of knowledge, are, no doubt, the chief reasons for this 
neglect ; but another, and scarcely less potent, obstacle has prob- 
ably been the odium which has been attached to any doubt 
regarding the dominant religion, as well as the serious, though 
covert, discouragement of the Church to all critical examination 
of the title-deeds of Christianity. The spirit of doubt, if not of 
intelligent inquiry, however, has, of late years, become too strong for 
repression, and, at the present day, the pertinency of the question 
of a German writer, “ Are we still Christians?” receives uncon- 
scious illustration from many a popular pulpit and many a social 
discussion. 

The prevalent characteristic of popular theology in England at 
this time may be said to be a tendency to eliminate from Chris- 
tianity, with thoughtless dexterity, every supernatural element which 
does not quite accord with current opinion, and yet to ignore the 
fact that in so doing it has practically been altogether abandoned. 
This tendency is fostered with illogical zeal by many distin- 
guished men within the Church itself, who endeavour to arrest 
the pursuing wolves of doubt and unbelief which press upon 
it by practically throwing to them, scrap by scrap, the very 
doctrines which constitute the claims of Christianity to be regarded 
as a Divine Revelation at all. They try to spiritualise or dilute 
that which remains into a form which does not shock their 
reason; and yet they cling to the delusion that they still 
retain the consolation and the hope of truths which, if not divinely 
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revealed, are mere human speculation regarding matters beyond 
reason. 

Christianity itself distinctly claims to be a direct Divine 
Revelation of truths beyond the natural attainment of the human 
intellect. To submit the doctrines thus revealed, therefore, to 
criticism, and to clip and prune them down to the standard of 
human reason, whilst, at the same time, their supernatural 
character is maintained, is an obvious absurdity. Christianity 
must either be recognised to be a Divine Revelation beyond man’s 
criticism, and, in that case, its doctrines must be received even 
though Reason cannot be satisfied, or the claims of Christianity 
to be such a Divine Revelation must be disallowed, in which case 
it becomes the legitimate subject of criticism like every other 
human system. One or other of these alternatives must be 
adopted ; but to assert that Christianity is Divine, and yet to deal 
with it as human, is illogical and wrong. 

When we consider the vast importance of the interests involved, 
therefore, it must be apparent that there can be no more urgent 
problem for humanity to solve than the question: Is Christianity 
a supernatural Divine Revelation or not? To this we may 
demand a clear and decisive answer. The evidence must be of 
no uncertain character which can warrant our abandoning the 
guidance of Reason, and blindly accepting doctrines which, if not 
supernatural truths, must be rejected by the human intellect as 
monstrous delusions. We propose in this work to seek a con- 
clusive answer to this momentous question. 

We must, by careful and impartial investigation, acquire the 
right to our belief, whatever it may be, and not float like a mere 
waif into the nearest haven. Even true conclusions which are 
arrived at either accidentally or by wrong methods are dangerous. 
The current which by good fortune led to-day to truth may 
to-morrow waft us to falsehood. 

If we look at the singular diversity of views entertained, not 
only with regard to the doctrines, but also to the evidences, of 
Christianity, we cannot but be struck by the deplorable position 
in which Divine Revelation is now placed. 

Orthodox Christians may be divided into two broad classes, 
one of which professes to base the Church upon the Bible, and 
the other the Bible upon the Church. The one party assert that 
the Bible is fully and absolutely inspired, that it contains God’s 
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revelation to man, and that it is the only and sufficient ground 
for all religious belief ; and they maintain that its authenticity is 
proved by the most ample and irrefragable external as well as 
internal evidence. On the other hand, men of undoubted piety 
and learning, as well as unquestioned orthodoxy, admit that the 
Bible is totally without literary or historical evidence, and cannot 
for a moment be upheld upon any such grounds as the revealed 
word of God ; that none of the great doctrines of ecclesiastical 
Christianity can be deduced from the Bible, but that, notwith- 
standing this absence of external and internal evidence, this 
Revelation stands upon the sure basis of the inspiration of the 
Church. Can-the unsupported testimony of a Church which in 
every age has vehemently maintained errors and denounced truths 
which are now universally recognised, be considered sufficient 
guarantee of Divine Revelation? Obviously, there is no ground 
for accepting from a fallible Church and fallacious tradition 
doctrines which, avowedly, are beyond the criterion of reason, and 
therefore require miraculous evidence. 

With belief based upon such uncertain grounds, and with such 
vital difference of views regarding evidence, it is not surprising that 
ecclesiastical Christianity has felt its own weakness, and entrenched 
itself against the assaults of investigation. Such inquiry, however, 
cannot be suppressed. Mere scientific questions may be regarded 
with apathy by those who do not feel their personal bearing. It 
may possibly seem to some a matter of little practical importance 
to them to determine whether the earth revolves round the sun, or 
the sun round the earth ; but no earnest mind can fail to perceive 
the immense personal importance of Truth in regard to Religion— 
the necessity of investigating, before accepting, dogmas, the right 
interpretation of which is represented as necessary to salvation— 
and the clear duty, before abandoning reason for faith, to exercise 
reason, in order that faith may not be mere credulity. 

It was in this conviction that the following inquiry into the 
reality of Divine Revelation was originally undertaken, and in this 
spirit others should enter upon it. An able writer, who will not be 
suspected of exaggeration on this subject, has said: ‘The majority 
of mankind, perhaps, owe their belief, rather to the outward 
influence of custom and education, than to any strong principle of 
faith within; and it is to be feared that many, if they came to 
perceive how wonderful what they believed was, would not find 
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their belief so easy, and so matter-of-course a thing as they appear 
to find it.”* Ifit is to be more than a mere question of priority of 
presentation whether we are to accept Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
or Christianity, we must strictly and fearlessly examine the evidence 
upon which they profess to stand. The neglect of examination 
can never advance truth, as the severest scrutiny can never retard 
it; but belief without discrimination can only foster ignorance and 
superstition. 

To no earnest mind can such inquiry be otherwise than a serious 
and often a painful task; but, dismissing preconceived ideas and 
preferences derived from habit and education, and seeking only 
the Truth, holding it, whatever it may be, to be the only object 
worthy of desire or capable of satisfying a rational mind, the quest 
cannot but end in peace and satisfaction. In such an investigation, 
however, to quote words of Archbishop Whateley, “It makes all 
the difference in the world whether we place Truth in the first place 
or in the second place ”; for if Truth acquired do not compensate 
for every pet illusion dispelled, the path is thorny indeed, although 
it must still be faithfully trodden. : 


I 


. B, Mozley, B.D., on Miracles; Bampton Lectures, 1865, 2nd ed., 
p. 4. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MIRACLES IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY 


At the very outset of inquiry into the origin and true character 
of Christianity we are brought face to face with the Supernatural. 
Christianity professes to be a Divine revelation of truths which 
the human intellect could not otherwise have discovered. It is 
not a form of religion developed by the wisdom of man and 
appealing to his reason, but a system miraculously communicated 
to the human race, the central doctrines of which are either 
superhuman or untenable. If the truths said to be revealed were 
either of an ordinary character or naturally attainable, they would 
at once discredit the claim to a Divine origin. No one could 
maintain that a system discoverable by reason would be super- 
naturally communicated. The whole argument for Christianity 
turns upon the necessity of such a revelation, and the consequent 
probability that it would be made. 

There is nothing singular, it may be remarked, in the claim of 
Christianity to be a direct revelation from God. With the 
exception of the religions of Greece and Rome, which, however, 
also had their subsidiary supposition of Divine inspiration, there 
has scarcely been any system of religion which has not been 
proclaimed to the world as a direct Divine communication. Long 
before Christianity claimed this character, the religions of India 
had anticipated the idea. To quote the words of an accomplished 


scholar: “‘According to the orthodox views of Indian theologians, 
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not a single line of the Veda was the work of human authors. 
The whole Veda is in some way or other the work of the Deity; 
and even those who received it were not supposed to be ordinary 
mortals, but beings raised above the level of common humanity, 
and less liable, therefore, to error in the reception of revealed 
truth.”? The same origin is claimed for the religion of Zoroaster, 
whose doctrines, beyond doubt, exercised great influence at least 
upon later Jewish theology, and whose Magian followers are 
appropriately introduced beside the cradle of Jesus, as the first 
to do honour to the birth of Christianity. In the same way 
Mohammed announced his religion as directly communicated from 
heaven. 

Christianity, however, as a religion professing to be divinely 
revealed, is not only supernatural in origin and doctrine, but its 
claim to acceptance is necessarily based upon supernatural 
evidence; for it is obvious that truths which require to be 
miraculously communicated do not come within the range of our 
intellect, and cannot, therefore, be intelligently received upon 
internal testimony. ‘And, certainly,” says an able Bampton 
Lecturer, “if it was the will of God to give a revelation, there are 
plain and obvious reasons for asserting that miracles are necessary 
as the guarantee and voucher for that revelation. A revelation is, 
properly speaking, such only by virtue of telling us something 
which we could not know without it. But how do we know that 
that communication of what is undiscoverable by human reason 
is true? Our reason cannot prove the truth of it, for it is by the 
very supposition beyond our reason. ‘There must be, then, some 
note or sign to certify to it and distinguish it as a true communi- 
cation from God, which note can be nothing else than a miracle,”? 
In another place the same Lecturer stigmatises the belief of the 
Mohammedan “as in its very principle irrational,” because he 
accepts the account which Mohammed gave of himself, without 
supernatural evidence.3 The belief of the Christian is contrasted 
with it as rational, “because the Christian believes in a super- 
natural dispensation upon the proper evidence of such a dispensa- 
tion—viz., the miraculous.”+ Mohammed is reproached with having 
“‘an utterly barbarous idea of evidence, and a total miscalculation 
of the claims of reason,” because he did not consider miraculous 
evidence necessary to attest a supernatural dispensation; “ whereas 


*M. Miller, Chips from a German Workshop, 1867, vol. i., p. 18. 

? J. B. Mozley, B.D., Bampton Lecturer in 1865, on eracles, 2nd ed., 
1867, p. 6f. 

3 [b., p. 30, cf. Butler, Analogy of Religion, pt. ii., chap. vil., § 3; Paley, 
A eas of the Evidences of Christianity, ed. Whately, 1859, p. 324 ff. 
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the Gospel is adapted to perpetuity for this cause especially, with 
others, that it was founded upon a true calculation, and a foresight 
of the permanent need of evidence; our Lord admitting the 
inadequacy of His own mere word, and the necessity of a rational 
guarantee to His revelation of His own nature and commission.”? 

The spontaneous offer of miraculous evidence, indeed, has 
always been advanced as a special characteristic of Christianity, 
logically entitling it to acceptance in contradistinction to all other 
religions. “It is an acknowledged historical fact,” says Bishop 
Butler, “that Christianity offered itself to the world, and demanded 
to be received, upon the allegation—z.e., as unbelievers would 
speak, upon the pretence—of miracles, publicly wrought to attest 
the truth of it in such an age}...... and Christianity, including the 
dispensation of the Old Testament, seems distinguished by this 
from all other religions.”? 

Most of the great English divines have clearly recognised and 
asserted the necessity of supernatural evidence to establish the 
reality of a supernatural revelation. Bishop Butler affirms 
miracles and the completion of prophecy to be the “ direct 
and fundamental proofs” of Christianity.3 Elsewhere he says: 
“The notion of a miracle, considered as a proof of a divine 
mission, has been stated with great exactness by divines, and is, 
I think, sufficiently understood by everyone. There are also 
invisible miracles—the Incarnation of Christ, for instance—which, 
being secret, cannot be alleged as a proof of such a mission, but 
require themselves to be proved by visible miracles. Revelation 
itself, too, is miraculous; and miracles are the proof of it.”4 
Paley states the case with equal clearness: “In what way can a 
revelation be made but by miracles? In none which we are able 
to conceive.”5 His argument, in fact, is founded upon the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘nothing but miracles could decide the authority ” of 
Christianity.© In another work he asserts that no man can 
prove a future retribution but the teacher “who testifies by 
miracles that his doctrine comes from God.”7 Bishop Atterbury, 
again, referring to the principal doctrines of ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity, says: “It is this kind of Truth that God is properly said 
to reveal; Truths, of which, unless revealed, we should have 


EU Pinipeaa oe "4 
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7 Mow) Philosophy, book v. Speaking of Christianity, in another place, 
he calls miracles and prophecy ‘‘that splendid apparatus with which its 
mission was introduced and attested ” (book iv.). 
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always continued ignorant ; and ’tis in order only to prove these 
Truths to have been really revealed that we affirm Miracles to be 
Necessary.”* Noa 

Dr. Heurtley, Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford, after pointing out that the doctrines taught as the 
Christian Revelation are such as could not by any possibility have 
been attained by the unassisted human reason, and that, conse- 
quently, it is reasonable that they should be attested by miracles, 
continues : “ Indeed, it seems inconceivable how without miracles 
—including prophecy in the notion of a miracle—it could suffi- 
ciently have commended itself to men’s belief? Who would 
believe, or would be justified in believing, the great facts which 
constitute its substance on the zfse dixit of an unaccredited 
teacher? and how, except by miracles, could the first teacher be 
accredited? Paley, then, was fully warranted in the assertion...... 
that ‘we cannot conceive a revelation’—such a revelation of 
course as Christianity professes to be, a revelation of truths which 
transcend man’s ability to discover—‘to be substantiated without 
miracles.’ Other credentials, it is true, might be exhibited zx 
addition to. miracles—and such it would be natural to look for— 
but it seems impossible that miracles could be dispensed with.”? 
Dr. Mansel bears similar testimony: “A teacher who proclaims 
himself to be specially sent by God, and whose teaching is to be 
received on the authority of that mission, must, from the nature 
of the case, establish his claim by proofs of another kind than 
those which merely evince his human wisdom or goodness. A 
superhuman authority needs to be substantiated by superhuman 
evidence ; and what is superhuman is miraculous.”3 
2 Newman, in discussing the idea and. scope of miracles, says : 

A revelation—that is, a direct message from God to man— 
itself bears in some degree a miraculous character...... And as a 
revelation itself, so again the evidences of a revelation may all 
more or less be considered miraculous...... It might even be 
said that, strictly speaking, no evidence of a revelation is con- 
ceivable which does not partake of the character of a miracle ; 
since nothing but a display of power over the existing system of 
things can attest the immediate presence of Him by whom it was 
originally established.”4 

Dr. Mozley has stated in still stronger terms the necessity that 


* Sermons, etc. Sermon viii., ‘‘ Miracles the Most Proper W: i 
any Religion” (vol. ili., 1766, p. 199). DESAY GSTeCQUIBE 

° Replies to Essays and Reviews, 1862, p. 151. 

3 Ads to Faith, 4th ed., 1863, p. 35. 

4 Two Essays on Scripture Miracles and on Ecclesiasté 
Newman, 2nd ed., 1870, p. 6 f. t AERTS: ied Mead 
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Christianity should be authenticated by the evidence of miracles. 
He supposes the case that a person of evident integrity and_lofti- 
ness of character had appeared, eighteen centuries ago, announcing 
himself as pre-existent from all eternity, the Son of God, Maker 
of the world, who had come down from heaven and assumed the 
form and nature of man in order to be the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world, and so on, enumerating other 
doctrines of Christianity. Dr. Mozley then asks: “ What would 
be the inevitable conclusion of sober reason respecting that person ? 
The necessary conclusion of sober reason respecting that person 
would be that he was disordered in his understanding...... By no 
rational being could a just and benevolent life be accepted as 
proof of such astonishing announcements. Miracles are the 
necessary complement, then, of the truth of such announcements, 
which, without them, are purposeless and abortive, the unfinished 
fragments of a design which is nothing unless it is the whole. 
They are necessary to the justification of such announcements, 
which indeed, unless they are supernatural truths, are the wildest 
delusions.” He, therefore, concludes that ‘Christianity cannot 
be maintained as a revelation undiscoverable by human reason, a 
revelation of a supernatural scheme for man’s salvation, without 
the evidence of miracles.”? 

In all points Christianity is emphatically a Supernatural 
Religion, claiming to be divine in its origin, superhuman in its 
essence, and miraculous in its evidence. It cannot be accepted 
without an absolute belief in miracles, and those who profess to 
hold the religion whilst they discredit its supernatural elements— 
and they are many at the present day—have widely seceded from 
ecclesiastical Christianity. Miracles, it is true, are external to 
Christianity in so far as they are evidential, but inasmuch as it is 
admitted that miracles alone can attest the reality of Divine 
revelation they are still inseparable from it; and as the contents 
of the revelation are, so to say, more miraculous than its attesting 
miracles, the supernatural enters into the very substance of Chris- 
tianity, and cannot be eliminated. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the reality of miracles is the vital point in the investigation which 
we have undertaken. If the reality of miracles cannot be estab- 
lished, Christianity loses the only evidence by which its truth can 
be sufficiently attested. If miracles be incredible, the super- 
natural revelation and its miraculous evidence must together be 
rejected. ee 

This fact is thoroughly recognised by the ablest Christian 
divines. Dean Mansel, speaking of the position of miracles in 
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regard to Christianity, says: “The question, however, assumes a 
very different character when it relates, not to the comparative 
importance of miracles as evidences, but to their reality as facts, 
and as facts of a supernatural kind. For, if this is denied, the 
denial does not merely remove one of the supports of a faith 
which may yet rest securely on other grounds. On the contrary, 
the whole system of Christian belief with its evidences...... all 
Christianity, in short, so far as it has any title to that name, so far 
as it has any special relation to the person or the teaching of 
Christ, is overthrown at the same time.”? A little further on he 
says: “If there be one fact recorded in Scripture which is 
entitled, in the fullest sense of the word, to the name of a 
miracle, the RESURRECTION oF CHRIST is that fact. Here, at 
least, is an instance in which the entire Christian faith must stand 
or fall with our belief in the supernatural.”? He, therefore, 
properly repudiates the view, “which represents the question of 
the possibility of miracles as one which merely affects the 
external accessories of Christianity, leaving the essentzal doctrines 
untouched”3 Dr. Mozley, in a similar manner, argues the insepar- 
able union of miracles with the Christian faith. ‘‘ Indeed, not 
only are miracles conjoined with doctrine in Christianity, but 
miracles are inserted zz the doctrine and are part of its contents. 
A man cannot state his belief as a Christian in the terms of the 
Apostles’ Creed without asserting them. Can the doctrine of 
our Lord’s Incarnation be disjoined from one physical miracle ? 
Can the doctrine of His justification of us and intercession for us 
be disjoined from another ?...... If a miracle is incorporated as 
an article in a creed, that article of the creed, the miracle, and the 
proof of it by a miracle, are all one thing. The great miracles, 
therefore, upon the evidence of which the Christian scheme 
rested, being thus inserted in the Christian Creed, the belief in 
the Creed was of itself the belief in the miraculous evidence of 
Mob sics Thus miracles and the supernatural contents of Christianity 
must stand or fall together.”4 Dr. Heurtley, referring to the dis- 
cussion of the reality of miracles, exclaims: “It is not too much 
to say, therefore, that the question is vital as regards Christianity.”5 
Dr. Westcott not less emphatically makes the same statement. 
“Tt is evident,” he says, “that if the claim to be a miraculous 
religion is essentially incredible, apostolic Christianity is simply 
false...... The essence of Christianity lies in a miracle ; and, if it 
can be shown that a miracle is either impossible or incredible, all 
further inquiry into the details of its history is superfluous in a 


* Aids to Faith, 1863, p. 3. a 10. Dede 
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religious point of view.”? Similarly, Dr. Farrar has said: “ How- 
ever skilfully the modern ingenuity of semi-belief may have 
tampered with supernatural interpositions, it is clear to every 
honest and unsophisticated mind that, if miracles be incredible, 
Christianity is false. If Christ wrought no miracles, then the 
Gospels are untrustworthy...... If the Resurrection be merely a 
spiritual idea, or a mythicised hallucination, then our religion has 
been founded on an error.....!”? 

It has been necessary clearly to point our this indissoluble 
connection between ecclesiastical Christianity and the supernatural, 
in order that the paramount importance of the question as to the 
credibility of miracles should be duly appreciated. Our inquiry 
into the reality of Divine Revelation, then, whether we consider 
its contents or its évidence, practically reduces itself to the very 
simple issue: Are miracles antecedently credible? Did they 
ever really take place? We do not intend to confine ourselves 
merely to a discussion of the abstract question, but shall also 
endeavour to form a correct estimate of the value of the specific 


allegations which are advanced. 


Having, then, ascertained that miracles are absolutely necessary 
to attest the reality of Divine revelation, we may proceed to 
examine them more closely, and for the present we shall confine 
ourselves to the representations of these phenomena which are 
given in the Bible. Throughout the Old Testament the doctrine 
is inculcated that supernatural communications must have super- 
natural attestation. God is described as arming his servants with 
power to perform wonders, in order that they may thus be 
accredited as his special messengers. The Patriarchs and the 
people of Israel generally are represented as demanding “a sign ” 
of the reality of communications said to come from God, without 
which, we are led to suppose, they not only would not have 
believed, but would have been justified in disbelieving, that the 
message actually came from him. Thus Gideon} asks for a sign 
that the Lord talked with him, and Hezekiah+ demands proof of 
the truth of Isaiah’s prophecy that he should be restored to health. 
It is, however, unnecessary to refer to instances, for it may be 
affirmed that, upon all occasions, miraculous evidence of an 
alleged divine mission is stated to have been required and 


accorded. rie 
The startling information is at the same time given, however, 


" The Gospel of the Resurrection, 3rd ed., 1874, p. 34 
2 The Witness of History to Christ, Hulsean Lectures for 1870, 2nd ed,, 
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that miracles may be wrought to attest what is false, as well as to 
accredit what is true. In one place’ it is declared that, if a 
prophet actually gives a sign or wonder, and it comes to pass, but 
teaches the people, on the strength of it, to follow other gods, they 
are not to hearken to him, and the prophet is to be put to death. 
The false miracle is, here,? attributed to God himself: ‘For the 
Lord your Ged proveth you, to know whether ye love the Lord 
your God with all your heart and with all your soul.” In the book 
of the Prophet Ezekiel the case is stated in a still stronger way, 
and God is represented as directly deceiving the prophet: “ And 
if the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken a thing, I the 
Lord have deceived that prophet, and I will stretch out my hand 
upon him, and will destroy him from the midst of my people 
Israel.”3 God, in fact, is represented as exerting his almighty 
power to deceive a man, and then as destroying him for being 
deceived. In the same spirit is the passaget in which Micaiah 
describes the Lord as putting a lying spirit into the mouths of the 
prophets who incited Ahab to go to Ramoth-Gilead. Elsewhere, 
and notably in the New Testament, we find an ascription of real 
signs and wonders to another power than God. Jesus himself is 
represented as warning his disciples against false prophets, who 
work signs and wonders: ‘‘ Many will say to me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 
cast out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works ?” 
of whom he should say: ‘I never knew you ; depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity.” And again in another place: “ For false 
prophets shall arise, and shall work signs and wonders (onpeta 
Kai Tépata) to seduce, if it were possible, the elect.”7 Also, 
when the Pharisees accuse him of casting out devils by Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils, Jesus asks: ‘“ By whom do your children 
cast them out ?” a reply which would lose all its point if they were 
not admitted to be able to cast out devils. In another passage 
John is described as saying: “Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, who followeth not us, and we forbad him.”9 
Without multiplying instances, however, there can be no doubt of 
the fact that the reality of false miracles and lying wonders is 
admitted in the Bible. 

The obvious deduction from this representation of miracles is 


7 Deut. xiii. 1: ff. 2 Deut. xii, 3. 

8 Ezek. xiv. 9. The nartative of God’s hardening the heart of Pharaoh in 
otder to bring other plagues upon the land of Egypt is in this vein. 

4 1 Kings xxii. 14-23. 
_ > The counter miracles of the Egyptian sorcerets need not be referred to as 
instances»! Ex. vil. II, 12, 22. 

; Matt. vii. 22, 23. 7 Mark xiii. 22, 

Matt. xii. 27. 9 Mark ix. 38. 
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that the source and purpose of such supernatural phenomena 
must always be exceedingly uncertain.' Their evidential value is, 
therefore, profoundly affected, ‘it being,” as Newman has said of 
ambiguous miracles, “antecedently improbable that the Almighty 
should rest the credit of His revelation upon events which but 
obscurely implied His immediate presence.”? As it is affirmed 
that other supernatural beings exist, as well as an assumed Personal 
God, by whose agency miracles’are performed, it is impossible to 
argue with reason that such phenomena are at any time specially 
due to the intervention of the Deity. Newman recognises this, 
but passes over the difficulty with masterly lightness of touch. 
After advancing the singular argument that our knowledge of 
spirits is only derived from Scripture, and that their existence 
cannot be deduced from nature, whilst he asserts that the being of 
a God—a Personal God be it remembered—can be so discovered, 
and that, therefore, miracles can only properly be attributed to 
him, he proceeds : “Still, it may be necessary to show that on our 
own principles we are not open to inconsistency. That is, it has 
been questioned whether, in admitting the existence and power of 
Spirits on the authority of Revelation, we are not in danger of 
invalidating the evidence upon which that authority rests. For 
the cogency of the argument for miracles depends on the assump- 
tion that interruptions in the course of nature must ultimately 
proceed from God, which is not true if they may be effected by other 
beings without His sanction. And it must be conceded that, 
explicit as Scripture is in considering miracles as signs of Divine 
agency, it still does seem to give created spirits some power of 
working them; and even in its most literal sense intimates the 
possibility of working them in opposition to the true doctrine 
(Deut. xiii. 1-3; Matt. xxiv. 24; 2 Thess. ii. g—11).”3 Newman 
repudiates the attempts of various writers to overcome this 
difficulty by making a distinction between great miracles and 
small, many miracles and few, or by referring to the nature of the 
doctrine attested in order to determine the author of the miracle, 
or by denying the power of spirits altogether, and explaining away 
Scripture statements of demoniacal possession and the narrative 
of the Lord’s Temptation. ‘“ Without having recourse to any of 
these dangerous modes of answering the objection,” he says, “it 


1 Tertullian saw this difficulty, and in his work against Marcion he argues 
that miracles alone, without prophecy, could not sufficiently prove Christ to be 
the Son of God; for he points out that Jesus himself forewarned his disciples 
that false Christs would come with signs and wonders, like the miracles which 
he himself had worked, whom he enjoined them beforehand not to believe. 
Adv. Mare., iii. 3. So also the Author of the Clementines, xvii. 14, 

2 Two Essays on Meracles, p. 31. 

3 Jb, p. 50 f. 
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believe in spite of it. Personal belief, independent of evidence, 
is the most common and the weakest of arguments ; at the best, 
it is prejudice masked in the garb of reason. It is perfectly clear 
that miracles being thus acknowledged to be common both to God 
and to other spirits, they cannot be considered a distinctive 
attestation of divine intervention ; and, as Spinoza finely argued, 
not even the mere existence of God can be inferred from them ; 
for, as a miracle is a limited act, and never expresses more than a 
certain and limited power, it is certain that we cannot from such 
an effect conclude even the existence of a cause whose power is 
infinite.? 

This dual character obviously leads to many difficulties in 
defining the evidential function and force of miracles, and we 
may best appreciate the dilemma which is involved by continuing 
to follow the statements and arguments of divines themselves. 
To the question whether miracles are absolutely to command the 
obedience of those in whose sight they are performed, and 
whether, upon their attestation, the doer and his doctrine are to 
be accepted as of God, Archbishop Trench unhesitatingly replies : 
“Tt cannot be so, for side by side with the miracles which serve 
for the furthering of the kingdom of God runs another line of 
wonders, the counter-workings of him who is ever the ape of the 
Most High.”3 The deduction is absolutely logical and cannot 
be denied, “This fact,” he says, “that the kingdom of lies has 
its wonders no less than the kingdom of truth, is itself sufficient 
evidence that miracles cannot be appealed to absolutely and 
finally, in proof of the doctrine which the worker of them 
proclaims.” This being the case, it is important to discover how 
miracles perform their function as the indispensable evidence for 
a Divine revelation, for with this disability they do not seem to 
possess much potentiality. Archbishop Trench, then, offers the 
following definition of the function of miracles: “A miracle 
does not prove the truth of a doctrine, or the divine mission of 
him that brings it to pass. That which alone it claims for him at 
the first is a right to be listened to ; it puts him in the alternative 


* Two Essays on Scripture Miracles, p. 51 f. 
° Opera, ed Tauchnitz, vol iii., cap. vi., 24. 
3 Notes on the Miracles of our Lord, 8th ed., 1866, p. 22. 
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of being from heaven or from hell. The doctrine must. first 
commend itself to the conscience as being good, and only then 
can the miracle seal it as divine. But the first appeal is from the 
doctrine to the conscience, to the moral nature of man.”* Under 
certain circumstances, he maintains, their evidence is utterly to be 
rejected. “ But the purpose of the miracle,” he says, “ being, as 
we have seen, to confirm that which is good, so, upon the other 
hand, where the mind and conscience witness against the doctrine, 
not all the miracles in the world have a right to demand sub- 
mission to the word which they seal. On the contrary, the great 
act of faith is to believe, against, and in despite of theni all, in 
what God has revealed to, and implanted in the soul of the holy 
and the true; not to believe another Gospel, though an angel 
from heaven, “or one transformed into such, should bring it 
(Deut. xiii. 3; Gal. i. 8); and instead of compelling assent, 
miracles are then rather warnings to us that we keep aloof, for 
they tell us that not merely lies are here, for to that the conscience 
bore witness already, but that he who utters them is more than a 
common deceiver, is eminently ‘a liar and an Anti-christ,’ a false 
prophet—standing in more immediate connection than other 
deceived and evil men to the kingdom of darkness, so that Satan 
has given him his power (Rev. xiii. 2), is using him to be an 
especial organ of his, and to do a special work for him.”? And 
he lays down the distinct principle that ‘‘The miracle must 
witness for itself, and the doctrine must witness for itself, and 
then, and then only, the first is capable of witnessing for the 
second.”3 

These opinions are not peculiar to the Archbishop of Dublin, 
but are generally held by divines, although Dr. Trench expresses 
them with unusual absence of reserve. Dr. Mozley emphatically 
affirms the same doctrine when he says: “A miracle cannot oblige 
us to accept any doctrine which is contrary to our moral nature, 
or to a fundamental principle of religion.” Dr. Mansel speaks 


™ Notes, etc., p. 25. Dr. Trench’s views are of considerable eccentricity, 
and he seems to reproduce in some degree the Platonic theory of Remi- 
niscence. He continues: ‘‘For all revelation presupposes in man a power 
of recognising the truth when it is shown him—that it will find an answer in _ 
him—that he will trace in it the lineaments of a friend, though of a friend 
from whom he has been long estranged, and whom he has well-nigh forgotten. 
It is the finding of a treasure, but of a treasure which he himself and no other 
had lost. The denial of this, that there is in man any organ by which truth 
may be recognised, opens the door to the most boundless scepticism—is, 
indeed, the denial of all that is god-like in man” (/d., p. 25). The Arch- 
bishop would probably be shocked if we suggested that the god-like organ of 
which he speaks is Reason. 

22 /O.5eDae Zizi 3 7b., p» 33- 

+ Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 25. 
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to the same effect: “If a teacher claiming to work miracles 
proclaims doctrines contradictory to previously established truths, 
whether to the conclusions of natural religion or to the teaching 
of a former revelation, such a contradiction is allowed, even by 
the most zealous defenders of the evidential value of miracles, to 
invalidate the authority of the teacher. But the right conclusion 
from this admission is not that true miracles are invalid as 
evidences, but that the supposed miracles in this case are not 
true miracles at all—ze., are not the effects of Divine power, but 
of human deception or of some other agency.”* A passage from 
a letter written by Dr. Arnold which is quoted by Dr. Trench in 
support of his views both illustrates the doctrine and the necessity 
which has led to its adoption : “ You complain,” says Dr. Arnold, 
writing to Dr. Hawkins, “‘of those persons who judge of a revela- 
tion not by its evidence, but by its substance. It has always 
seemed to me that its substance is a most essential part of its 
evidence ; and that miracles wrought in favour of what was foolish 
or wicked would only prove Manicheism. We are so perfectly 
ignorant of the unseen world that the character of any supernatural 
power can only be judged by the moral character of the state- 
ments which it sanctions. Thus only can we tell whether it be 
a revelation from God or from the Devil.”? In another place 
Dr. Arnold declares: ‘ Miracles must not be allowed to overrule 
the Gospel; for it is only through our belief in the Gospel that 
we accord our belief to them.”3 


t Aids to Faith, p. 32. 

2 Life of Arnold, ii., p. 226. 

3 Lectures on Modern History, p. 137. Those who hold such views forget 
that the greatest miracles of ecclesiastical Christianity are not external to it, 
but are the essence of its principal dogmas. If the ‘‘signs” and ‘‘ wonders ” 
which form what may be called the collateral miracles of Christianity are only 
believed in consequence of belief in the Gospel, upon what basis does belief in 
the miraculous birth, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, Ascension, and other 
leading dogmas, rest? These are themselves the Gospel. Newman, the 
character of whose mind leads him to believe every miracle the evidence 
against which does not absolutely prohibit his doing so, rather than only those 
the evidence for which constrains him to belief, supports ecclesiastical miracles 
somewhat at the expense of those of the Gospels. He points out that only a 
few of the latter now fulfil the purpose of evidence for a Divine revelation, and 
the rest are sustained and authenticated by those few; that “The many 
never have been evidence except to those who saw them, and have but held 
the place of doctrine ever since ; like the truths revealed to us about the unseen 
world, which are matters of faith, not means of conviction. They have no 
existence, as it were, out of the record in which they are found.” He then 
proceeds to refer to the criterion of a miracle suggested by Bishop Douglas : 
““We may suspect miracles to be false the account of which was not published 
at the time or place of their alleged occurrence, or, if so published, yet without 
careful attention being called to them.” Newman then adds: ‘* Yet St. Mark 
is said to have written at Rome, St. Luke in Rome or Greece, and St. John 
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It is obvious that the mutual dependence which is thus estab- 
lished between miracles and the doctrines in connection with 
which they are wrought destroys the evidential force of miracles, 
and that the first and the final appeal is made to reason, The 
doctrine, in fact, proves the miracle instead of the miracle attesting 
the doctrine. Divines of course attempt to deny this, but no 
other deduction from their own statements is logically possible. 
Miracles, according to Scripture’ itself, are producible by various 
supernatural beings, and may be Satanic as well as Divine ; man, 
on the other hand, is so ignorant of the unseen world that 
avowedly he cannot, from the miracle itself, determine the agent 
by whom it was performed ;t the miracle, therefore, has no 
intrinsic evidential value. How, then, according to divines, does 
it attain any pofentiality ? Only through a favourable decision on 
the part of Reason or the “moral nature in man” regarding the 
character of the doctrine. The result of the appeal to Reason 
respecting the morality and credibility of the doctrine determines 
the evidential status of the miracle. The doctrine, therefore, is 
the real criterion of the miracle which, without it, is necessarily an 
object of doubt and suspicion. 

We have already casually referred to Newman’s view of such a 
relation between miracle and doctrine, but may here more fully 
quote his suggestive remarks. ‘Others, by referring to the nature 
of the doctrine attested,” he says, ‘in order to determine the 
author of the miracle, have exposed themselves to the plausible 
charge of adducing, first the miracle to attest the divinity of the 
doctrine, and then the doctrine to prove the divinity of the 
miracle.”? This argument he characterises as one of the “‘dangerous 
modes” of removing a difficulty, although he does not himself 
point out a safer, and, in a note, he adds: “There is an appear- 
ance of doing honour to the Christian doctrines in representing 
them as intrinsically credible, which leads many into supporting 
opinions which, carried to their full extent, supersede the need of 
miracles altogether. It must be recollected, too, that they who 
are allowed to praise have the privilege of finding fault, and may 
reject, according to their @ friori notions, as well as receive. 


Cd 

at Ephesus; and the earliest of the Evangelists wrote some years after the 
events recorded, while the latest did not write for sixty years ; and moreover, 
true though it be that attention was called to Christianity from the first, yet it 
is true also that it did not succeed at the spot where it arose, but principally 
at a distance from it” (Zwo Essays on Miracles, etc., 2nd ed., 1870, p. 232 f.). 
How much these remarks might have been extended and strengthened by one 
more critical and less ecclesiastical than Newman need not here be stated. 

« Newman says of a miracle: ‘‘ Considered by itself, it is at most but the 
token of a superhuman being” (Zwo Essays, p. 10). 

2 Two Essays, etc., p. 51. vith 
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Doubtless the divinity of a clearly immoral doctrine could not be 
evidenced by miracles; for our belief in the moral attributes of 
God is much stronger than our conviction of the negative proposl- 
tion that none but He can interfere with the system of nature.’ 
But there is always the danger of extending this admission beyond 
its proper limits, of supposing ourselves adequate judges of the 
tendency of doctrines; and, because unassisted reason informs us 
what is moral and immoral in our own case, of attempting to 
decide on the abstract morality of actions...... These remarks are 
in nowise inconsistent with using (as was done in a former section) 
our actual knowledge of God’s attributes, obtained from a survey 
of nature and human affairs, in determining the probability of 
certain professed miracles having proceeded from Him. It is one 
thing to infer from the experience of life, another to imagine the 
character of God from the gratuitous conceptions of our own 
minds.”? Although Newman apparently fails to perceive that he 
himself thus makes reason the criterion of miracles, and therefore 
incurs the condemnation with which our quotation opens, the 
very indecision of his argument illustrates the dilemma in which 
divines are placed. Dr. Mozley, however, still more directly 
condemns the principle which we are discussing—that the doctrine 
must be the criterion of the miracle—although he also, as we have 
seen, elsewhere substantially affirms it. He says: “The position 
that the revelation proves the miracles, and not the miracles the 
revelation, admits of a good qualified meaning; but, taken 
literally, it is a double offence against the rule that things are properly 
proved by the proper proof of them; for a supernatural fact zs 
the proper proof of a supernatural doctrine ; while a supernatural 


doctrine, on the other hand, is certainly xo¢ the proper proof of a 
supernatural fact.”3 


3 In another place, however, Newman, contrasting the ‘‘ Rationalistic” and 

Catholic tempers, and condemning the former, says: ‘‘ Rationalism is a 
certain abuse of reason—that is, a use of it for purposes for which it never was 
intended, and is unfitted. To rationalise in matters of revelation is to make 
our reason the standard and measure of the doctrines revealed 
that those doctrines should be such as to carry with them their 
tion; to reject them if they come in collision with our exi 
or habits of thought, or are with difficulty harmonised with our existing stock 
of knowledge” (Essays, Crit. and Hist., 1872, vol. i., p. 31); and a little 
further on: ‘A like desire of judging for one’s self is discernible in the 
original fall of man. Eve did not believe the Tempter any more than God’s 
word, till she perceived ‘ the fruit was good for food’ ” (Z6., p. 33). Newman 
of course, wishes to limit his principle precisely to suit his own con : 
but in permitting the rejection of a supposed revelation in spite of miracles, on 
the ground of our disapproval of its morality, it is obvious that the doctrine is 
substantially made the final criterion of the miracle, 

° Two Essays, etc., p. 51 f., note (2). 

3 Bampton Lectures, 1805, p. 19. 
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This statement is obviously true, but it is equally undeniable 
that, their origin being uncertain, miracles have no distinctive 
evidential force. How far, then, we may inquire in order 
thoroughly to understand the position, can doctrines prove the 
reality of miracles or determine the agency by which they are 
performed? In the case of moral truths within the limits of 
reason, it is evident that doctrines which are in accordance with 
our ideas of what is good and right do not require miraculous 
evidence at all. They can secure acceptance by their own merits 
alone. At the same time, it is universally admitted that the truth 
or goodness of a doctrine is, in itself, no proof that it emanates 
directly from God, and consequently the most obvious wisdom 
and beauty in the doctrine could not attest the Divine origin of a 
miracle. Such truths, however, have no proper connection with 
revelation at all. ‘“‘ Zese truths,” to quote the words of Bishop 
Atterbury, “ were of themselves sufficiently obvious and plain, and 
needed not a Divine testimony to make them plainer. But the 
truths which are necessary in this manner to be attested are 
those which are of positive institution ; those which, if God had 
not pleased to reveal them, human reason could not have 
discovered ; and those which, even now they are revealed, human 
reason cannot fully account for and perfectly comprehend.”: 
How is it possible, then, that reason or ‘the moral nature in man ” 
can approve a$ good, or appreciate the fitness of, doctrines which 
in their very nature are beyond the criterion of reason ??. What 
reply, for instance, can reason give to any appeal to it regarding 
the doctrine of the Trinity or of the Incarnation? If doctrines 
the truth and goodness of which are apparent do not afford any 
evidence of Divine revelation, how can doctrines which reason 
can neither discover nor comprehend attest the Divine origin of 
miracles? Dr. Mozley clearly recognises that they cannot do so. 
“The proof of a revelation,” he says—and, we may add, the proof 
of a miracle, itself a species of revelation—“ which is contained in 
the substance of a revelation, has this inherent check or limit in it: 
viz., that it cannot reach to what is undiscoverable by reason. 
Internal evidence is itself an appeal to reason, because at: every 
step the test is our own appreciation of such and such an idea or 
doctrine, our own perception of its fitness; but human reason 
cannot in the nature of the case prove that which, by the 
very hypothesis, lies beyond human reason.”3 It naturally follows 
that no doctrine which lies beyond reason, and therefore requires 


t Sermons, 8th ed., 1766, vol. iii., p. 198. 

2 Bishop Butler says: ‘‘ Christianity is a scheme quite beyond our compre- 
hension ” (Azalogy of Religion, part ii., ch. iv., § 1). 

3 Bampton Lectures, 1805, p. 15. 
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the attestation of miracles, can possibly afford that indication of 
the source and reality of miracles which is necessary to endow 
them with evidential value; and the supernatural doctrine must, 
therefore, be rejected in the absence of miraculous evidence of a 
decisive character. 

Dr. Mozley labours earnestly, but unsuccessfully, to restore to 
miracles as evidence some part of that potentiality of which these 
unfortunate limitations have deprived them. Whilst, on the one 
hand, he says, “‘ We must admit, indeed, an inherent modification 
in the function of a miracle as an instrument of proof,”" he argues 
that this is only a limitation, and no disproof of it, and he contends 
that “The evidence of miracles is not negative, because it has 
conditions.”2 His reasoning, however, is purely apologetic, and 
attempts, by the unreal analogy of supposed limitations of natural 
principles and evidence, to excuse the disqualifying limitation of the 
supernatural.. He is quite conscious of the serious difficulty of the 
position. ‘The question,” he says, “may at first sight create a 
dilemma—lIf a miracle is nugatory on the side of one doctrine, 
what cogency has it on the side of another? Is it legitimate to 
accept its evidence when we please, and reject it when we please ?” 
The only reply he seems able to give to these very pertinent 
questions is the remark which immediately follows them: “ Butin 
truth a miracle is never without an argumentative force, although 
that force may be counterbalanced.”3 In other words, a miracle is 
always an argument, although it is often a bad one. It is scarcely 
necessary to go to the supernatural for bad arguments. 

It might naturally be expected that the miraculous evidence 
selected to accredit a Divine revelation should possess certain 
unique and marked characteristics. It must, at least, be clearly 
distinctive of Divine power, and exclusively associated with Divine 
truth. It is inconceivable that the Deity, deigning thus to attest 
the reality of a communication from himself of truths beyond the 
criterion of reason, should not make the evidence simple and 
complete, because, the doctrines proper to such a revelation not 
being appreciable from internal evidence, it is obvious that the 
external testimony for them—if it is to be of any use—must be 
unmistakable and decisive. The evidence which is actually 
produced, however, so far from satisfying these legitimate 
anticipations, lacks every one of the qualifications which reason 
antecedently declares to be necessary. Miracles are not distinctive 
of Divine power, but are common to Satan, and they are admitted 
to be performed in support of falsehood as well as in the service of 
truth, They bear, indeed, so little upon them the impress of their 
origin and true character that they are dependent for their 


* Bampton Lectures, p. 25, ? 16,5 pi 256 S10), P25. 
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recognition upon our judgment of the very doctrines to attest 
which they are said to have been designed. 

Even taking the representation of miracles, therefore, which 
divines themselves give, they are utterly incompetent to perform 
their contemplated functions. If they are superhuman they are 
not super-Satanic, and there is no sense in which they can be 
considered miraculously evidential of anything. To argue, as 
theologians do, that the ambiguity of their testimony is deliberately 
intended as a trial of our faith is absurd, for, reason being unable 
to judge of the nature either of supernatural fact or supernatural 
doctrine, it would be mere folly and injustice to subject to such a 
test beings avowedly incapable of sustaining it. Whilst it is 
absolutely necessary, then, that a Divine revelation should be 
attested by mifaculous evidence to justify our believing it, the 
testimony so-called seems, in all respects, unworthy of the name, 
and presents anomalies much more suggestive of human invention 
than Divine originality. We are, in fact, prepared, even by the 
Scriptural account of miracles, to expect that further examination 
will supply an explanation of such phenomena which will wholly 
remove them from the region of the supernatural, 


CHAPTER II. 
MIRACLES IN RELATION TO THE ORDER OF NATURE 


WirHourT at present touching the question as to their reality, it 
may be well to ascertain what miracles are considered to be, and 
how far, and in what sense, it is asserted that they are supernatural. 
We have, hitherto, almost entirely confined our attention to the 
arguments of English divines, and we must for the present 
continue chiefly to deal with them, for it may broadly be said that 
they alone, at the present day, maintain the reality and supernatural 
character of such phenomena. No thoughtful mind can fail to 
see that, considering the function of miracles, this is the only 
logical and consistent course.t The insuperable difficulties in the 
way of admitting the reality of miracles, however, have driven the 
great majority of continental, as well as very many English, 
theologians who still pretend to a certain orthodoxy, either to 
explain the miracles of the Gospel naturally, or to suppress them 
altogether. Since Schleiermacher denounced the idea of Divine 
interuptions of the order of nature, and explained away the super- 
natural character of miracles, by defining them as merely relative— 
miracles to us, but in reality mere anticipations of human 
knowledge and power—his example has been more or less followed 
throughout Germany, and almost every expedient has been 
adopted by would-be orthodox writers to reduce, or altogether 
eliminate, the miraculous elements. The attempts which have 
been made to do this, and yet to maintain the semblance of 
unshaken belief in the main points of ecclesiastical Christianity, 
have lamentably failed, from the hopeless nature of the task and 
the fundamental error of the conception. The endeavour of 
Paulus and his school to get rid of the supernatural by a bold 
naturalistic interpretation of the language of the Gospel naratives, 
whilst the credibility of the record was represented as intact, was 
too glaring an outrage upon common sense to be successful; but it 
was scarcely more illogical than subsequent efforts to suppress the 


_ * Newman writes : ‘‘ Nay, if we only go so far as to realise what Christianity 
is, when considered merely as a creed, and what stupendous overpowering 
facts are involved in the doctrine of a Divine Incarnation, we shall feel that no 
miracle can be great after it, nothing strange or marvellous nothing beyond 
expectation ” (Zo Essays on Scripture Miracles, etc., 1870, p. 185). 
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miraculous, yet retain the creed. The great majority of modern 
German critics, however, reject the miraculous altogether, and 
consider the question as no longer worthy of discussion; and most 
of those who have not distinctly expressed this view either resort 
to every linguistic device to evade the difficulty, or betray by their 
hesitation the feebleness of their belief.t In dealing with the 
question of miracles, therefore, it is not to Germany we must turn, 
but to England, where their reality is still maintained. 

Archbishop Trench rejects with disdain the attempts of Schleier- 
macher and others to get rid of the miraculous elements of 
miracles, by making them relative, which he rightly considers to 
be merely “a decently veiled denial of the miracle altogether ”; 
and he will not accept any reconciliation which sacrifices the 
miracle, ‘“ which,” he logically affirms, “is, in fact, no miracle, if 
it lay in nature already, if it was only the evoking of forces latent 
therein, not a new thing, not the bringing in of the novel powers 
of a higher world; if the mysterious processes and powers by 
which those works were brought about had been only undiscovered 
hitherto, and not undiscoverable, by the efforts of human 
inquiry.”3 When Dr. Trench tries to define what he considers 


t It may be well to refer more particularly to the views of Ewald, one of the 
most profound scholars, but, at the same time, arbitrary critics, of this time. 
In his great work, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, he rejects the supernatural 
from all the ‘‘ miracles” of the Old Testament (cf. III. Ausg. 1864, Band i., 
p- 385 ff., ii, p. 88 f£., 101 ff., 353 ff.), and in the fifth volume Chréstus zs. 
Zeit, he does not belie his previous opinions. He deliberately repudiates the 
miraculous birth of Jesus (v. p. 236), rejects the supernatural from the birth of 
John the Baptist, and denies the relationship (Luke i. 36) between him and 
Jesus (p. 230 ff.). The miraculous events at the Crucifixion are mere poetical 
imaginations (p. 581). The Resurrection is the creation of the pious longing 
and excited feeling of the disciples (Band vi. Gesch. des Afost. Zettalters, 
1858, p. 71 f.), and the Ascension, its natural sequel (vi. p. 95 f.). In regard 
. to the miracles of Jesus, his treatment of disease was principally mental and 
by the exercise of moral influence on the mind of the sick; but he also 
employed external means, inquired into the symptoms of disease, and his 
action was subject to the laws of Divine order (v. pp. 291-299). Ewald 
spiritualises the greater miracles until the physical basis is almost completely 
lost. In the miracle at the marriage of Cana, ‘‘ water itself, under the 
influence of his spirit, becomes the best wine,” as it still does wherever his 
spirit is working in full power (v. p. 329). The miraculous feeding of 5,000 
is a narrative based on some tradition of an occasion in which Jesus, ‘* with the 
smallest external means, but infinitely more through his spirit and word and 
prayer, satisfied all who came to him”—an allegory, in fact, of, the higher 
satisfying power of the bread of life—which in course of time grew’ to the 
consistency of a physical miracle (v. p. 442). The raising of the son of the 
widow of Nain is represented as a case of suspended animation (v. p. 424). 
In his latest work, Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott, Ewald eliminates all the 
miraculous elements from Revelation, which he extends to all historical 
religions (with the exception of Mohammedanism), as well as to the religion of 
the Bible (i., p. 18, § 8). 

2 Notes on Miracles, p. 74. 3 1b.) pe 75+ 
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the real character of miracles, however, he becomes, as might be 
expected, voluminous and obscure. He says: “An extra- 


ordinary Divine casualty, and not that ordinary which we acknow- — 


ledge everywhere, and in everything, belongs, then, to the 
essence of the miracle; powers of God other than those which 
have always been working; such, indeed, as most seldom or 
never have been working before. The unresting activity of God, 
which at other times hides and conceals itself behind the veil of 
what we term natural laws, does in the miracle unveil itself; it 
steps out from its concealment, and the hand which works is 
laid bare. Beside and beyond the ordinary operation of nature, 
higher powers (higher, not as coming from a higher source, but as 
bearing upon higher ends) intrude and make themselves felt even 
at the very springs and sources of her power.”* ‘Not, as we 
shall see the greatest theologians have always earnestly contended, 
contra naturam, but prefer naturam, and supra naturam.”? 
Further on he adds: ‘ Beyond nature, beyond and above the 
nature which we know, they are, but not contrary to it.”3 
Newman, in a similar strain, though with greater directness, says : 
“The miracles of Scripture are undeniably beyond nature”; and 
he explains them as “‘ wrought by persons consciously exercising, 
under Divine guidance, a power committed to them for definite 
ends, professing to be immediate messengers from heaven, and to 
evidencing their mission by their miracles.” 

Miracles are here described as “ beside,” and “beyond,” and 
‘above ” nature ; but a moment’s consideration must show that, 
in so far as these terms have any meaning at all, they are simply 
evasions, not solutions, of a difficulty. Dr. Trench is quite 
sensible of the danger in which the definition of miracles places 
them, and how fatal to his argument it would be to admit that 
they are contrary to the order of nature. ‘The miracle,” he 
protests, “is not thus wvatural ; nor could it be such, since the 
unnatural, the contrary to order, is of itself the ungodly, and can 
In no way, therefore, be affirmed of a Divine work, such as that 
with which we have to do.”5 The Archbishop, in this, however, is 
clearly arguing from nature to miracles, and not from miracles to 
nature. He does not, of course, know what miracles really are ; 
but, as he recognises that the order of nature must be maintained, 
he is forced to assert that miracles are not contrary to nature. He 
repudiates the idea of their being natural phenomena, and yet 
attempts to deny that they are unnatural. They must either be 
the one or the other. Indeed, that his distinction is purely 


* Notes on Miracles, p. 12. ? [6.,'p. 12, note 2. 


4 Two Essays on Scripture Miracles, etc., ih BOKeh 
5 Notes on Miracles, p. 15. 
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imaginary, and inconsistent with the alleged facts of Scriptural 
miracles, is apparent from Dr, Trench’s own illustrations. The 
whole argument is a mere quibble of words to evade a palpable 
dilemma. Newman does not fall into this error, and more boldly 
faces the difficulty. He admits that the Scripture miracles 
“innovate upon the impressions which are made upon us by the 
order and the laws of the natural world”;t and that “walking on 
the sea, OF the resurrection of the dead, is a plain reversal of its 
aws,? 

Take, for instance, the multiplication of loaves and _ fishes, 
Five thousand people are fed upon five barley loaves and two 
small fishes ; ‘and they took up of the fragments which remained 
twelve baskets full.”3_ Dr. Trench is forced to renounce all help 
in explaining this miracle from natural analogies, and he admits; 
“We must simply behold in the multiplying of the bread” (and 
fishes ?) “an act of Divine omnipotence on His part who was the 
Word of God—not, indeed, now as at the first, of absolute 
creation out of nothing, since there was a substratum to work 
on in the original loaves and fishes, but an act of creative accre- 
tion.”4 It will scarcely be argued by anyone that such an ‘‘act of 
Divine omnipotence” and “ creative accretion ” as this multiplica- 
tion of five baked loaves and two small fishes is not contrary to 
the order of nature.s For Dr. Trench has himself pointed out 
that there must be interposition of man’s art here, and that “a 
grain of wheat could never by itself, and according to the laws of 
natural development, issue in a loaf of bread.”° 

Undaunted by, or rather unconscious of, such contradictions, 
the Archbishop proceeds with his argument, and with new defini- 
tions of the miraculous, So far from being disorder of nature, he 
continues, with audacious precision; ‘‘The true miracle is a 
higher and a purer nature, coming down out of the world of 
untroubled harmonies into this world of ours, which so many 
discords have jarred and disturbed, and bringing this back again, 
though it be but for one mysterious prophetic moment, into 
harmony with that higher.”7 In that “higher and purer nature ” 
can a grain of wheat issue in a loaf of bread? We have only to 
apply this theory to the miraculous multiplication of loaves and 


* Two Essays on Scripture Miracles, etc., p. 154. 215 Di BS Ds 

3 Matt. xiv. 20. 4 Notes on Miracles, p. 274 f. 

5 Newman, referring to this amongst other miracles as ‘‘a far greater 
innovation upon the economy of nature than the miracles of the Church 
upon the economy of Scripture,” says: ‘‘There is nothing, for instance, 
in nature at all to parallel and mitigate the wonderful history of the 
multiplication of an artificially prepared substance such as breaa” (7%wo 
Essays, p. 157 f.). 

© Notes on Miracles, p. 274. 1 1b. pots. 
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fishes to perceive how completely it is the creation of Dr. Trench’s 
poetical fancy. ephy a, : 
These passages fairly illustrate the purely imaginary and arbitrary 
nature of the definitions which those who maintain’ the reality and 
supernatural character of miracles give of them. _The favourite 
hypothesis is that which ascribes miracles to the action of unknown 
law. Archbishop Trench naturally adopts it. “ We should see in 
the miracle,” he says, ‘“‘not the infraction of a law, but the 
neutralising of a lower law, the suspension of it for a time by a 
higher”; and he asks with indignation whence we dare conclude 
that, because we know of no powers sufficient to produce miracles, 
none exist. “They exceed the laws of our nature ; but it does 
not therefore follow that they exceed the laws of a// nature.”* It 
is not easy to follow the distinction here between “ ovy nature ” 
and “a// nature,” since the order of nature, by which miracles are 
judged, is, so far as knowledge goes, universal, and we have no 
grounds for assuming that there is any other, 
The same hypothesis is elaborated by Dr. Mozley. Assuming 
the facts of miracles, he proceeds to discuss the question of their 
“referribleness to unknown law,” in which expression he includes 
both “ w#xknown daw, or unknown connection with £own law.”? 
Taking first the supposition of wzknozwn connection with known 
law, he argues that, as a law of nature, in the scientific sense, 
cannot possibly produce single or isolated facts, it follows that no 
isolated or exceptional event can come under a law of nature dy 
. direct observation ; but, if it comes under it at all, it can only do 
so by some explanation, which takes it out of its isolation and joins 
it to a class of facts, whose recurrence indeed constitutes the law. 
Now Dr. Mozley admits that no explanation can be given by which 
miracles can have an unknown connection with known law, 


* Notes on Miracles, p. 16. Dr. Liddon writes on the evidential purpose of 
miracles and their nature, as follows: ‘* But how is man enabled to identify the 
Author of this law within him ”’ (which the highest instincts of the human con- 
science derive from the Christian Revelation and the life of Christ), “ perfectly 
reflected as it is in the Christ, with the Author of the law of the Universe 
without him? The answer is, by miracle. Miracle is an innovation upon 
physical law—or at least a suspension of some lower physical law by the inter- 
vention of a higher one—in the interests of morallaw. The historical fact that 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead identifies the Lord of physical life and death with 
the Legislator of the Sermon on the Mount. Miracle is the certificate of 
identity between the Lord of Nature and the Lord of Conscience—the proof 
that He is really a moral being who subordinates physical to moral interests. 
Miracle is the meeting-point between intellect and the moral sense, because it 
announces the answer to the efforts and yearnings alike of the moral sense and 
the intellect ; because it announces revelation” (Some Elements of Religion, 
Lent Lectures, 1870 ; H. P. Liddon, D.D., Canon of St, Paul’s, 1872, p. 74 f.). 

* Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 145. 
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Taking the largest class of miracles, bodily cures, the corre- 
spondence between a simple command or prophetic notification 
and the cure is the chief characteristic of miracles, and dis- 
tinguishes them from mere marvels. No violation of any law of 
nature takes place in either the cure or the prophetic announce- 
ment taken separately, but the two taken together are the proof of 
superhuman agency. He concludes that no physical hypothesis 
can be framed accounting for the superhuman knowledge and 
power involved in this class of miracles, supposing the miracles to 
stand as they are recorded in Scripture.! 

The inquiry is then shifted to the other and different question : 
whether miracles may not be instances of laws which are as yet 
wholly unknown? ‘This is generally called a question of “ higher 
law ”—that is to say, a law which comprehends under itself two or 
more lower or less wide laws. And the principle would be 
applicable to miracles by supposing the existence of an unknown 
law, hereafter to be discovered, under which miracles would come, 
and then considering whether this new law of miracles and the 
old law of common facts might not both be reducible to a still 
more general law, which comprehended them both; but Dr, Mozley, 
of course, recognises that the discovery of such a law of miracles 
would necessarily involve the discovery of fresh miracles, for to 
talk of a law of miracles without miracles would be an absurdity,3 
The supposition of the discovery of such a law of miracles, how- 
ever, would be tantamount to the supposition of a future new 
order of nature, from which it immediately follows that the whole 
supposition is irrelevant and futile as regards the present question.+ 
For no new order of things could make the present order different, 
and a miracle, could we suppose it becoming the ordinary fact of 
another different order of nature, would not be less a violation of 
the laws of nature in the present one.5 This explanation is also 
rejected. rise 

We pause here to remark that throughout the whole inquiry 
into the question of miracles we meet with nothing from 
theologians but mere assumptions. ‘The facts of the narrative of 
the miracle are first assumed, and so are the theories by which it 
is explained. Now, with regard to every theory which seeks to 
explain miracles by assumption, we may quote words applied by 
one of the ablest defenders of miracles to some conclusion of 
straw, which he placed in the mouth of an imaginary antagonist in 
order that he might refute it. ‘But the question is,” said 
Dr. Mansel, “not whether such a conclusion has been asserted, as 
many other absurdities have been asserted, by the advocates of a 


* Bampton Lectures, 1865, pp. 145-153- ° [6., pp» 153-159. 
3 [b., p. 154 f. 4-76., p. 150. 5 20., p: DS7. 
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theory, but whether it has been established on such scientific 
grounds as to be entitled to the assent of all duly-cultivated minds, 
whatever their own consciences may say to the contrary.”* 

Immediately after his indignant demand for scientific accuracy 
of demonstration, Dr. Mansel proceeds to argue as follows: In the 
will of man we have the solitary instance of an efficient cause, in 
the highest sense of the term, acting among the physical causes 
of the material world, and producing results which could not 
have been brought about by any mere sequence of physical 
causes. If a man of his own will throw a stone into the air, its 
motion, as soon as it has left his hand, is determined by a 
combination of purely material laws ; but by what /aw came it 
to be thrown at all? The law of gravitation, no doubt, remains 
constant and unbroken, whether the stone is lying on the ground 
or moying through the air; but all the laws of matter could not 
have brought about the particular result, without the interposition 
of the free will of the man who throws the stone, Substitute the 
will of God for the will of man, and the argument becomes 
applicable to the whole extent of creation and to all the phenomena 
which it embraces,? 

It is evident that this argument merely tends to prove that every 
effect must have a cause—a proposition too obyious to require any 
argument at all, If aman had not thrown the stone, the stone 
would haye remained lying on the ground. No one doubts this, 
We have here, however, this ‘“‘solitary instance of an _ efficient 
cause acting among the physical causes of the material world,” 
producing results which are wholly determined by natural laws,3 
and incapable of producing any opposed to them, If, therefore, 
we substitute, as Dr, Mansel desires, “the will of God” for “ the 
will of man,” we arrive at no results which are not in harmony 
with the order of nature. We have no ground whatever for 
assuming any efficient cause acting in any other way than in 
accordance with the laws of nature. It is, however, one of the 
gross fallacies of this argument, as applied to miracles, to pass 
from the efficient cause producing results which are strictly in 
accordance with natural laws, and determined by them, to an 
assumed efficient cause producing effects which are opposed to 
natural law. The restoration to life of a decomposed human 
body, and the miraculous multiplication of loaves and fishes, are 


* Mansel, Azds to Haith, p. 19. OD oO 

3 Throughout this argument we use the term ‘‘law” in its popular sense as 
representing the series of phenomena to which reference is made. We do not 
think it necessary to discuss the assumption that the will of man is an “‘efficient 
cause”; it is sufficient to show that even admitting the premiss, for the sake of 
argument, the supposed consequences do not follow, 
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opposed to natural laws, and no assumed efficient cause conceiy- 
able, to which they may be referred, can harmonise them. 

Dr. Mozley continues his argument in a similar way. He 
inquires : “Is the suspension of physical and material laws by a 
spiritual being inconceivable? We reply that, however incon- 
ceivable this kind of suspension of physical law is, it is a fact. 
Physical laws are suspended any time an animate being moves 
any part of its body; the laws of matter are suspended by the 
laws of life."* He goes on to maintain that, although it is true 
that his spirit is united with the matter in which it moves ina 
way in which the Great Spirit who acts on matter in the miracle 
is not, yet the action of God’s Spirit in the miracle of walking on 
the water is no more inconceivable than the action of his own 
spirit in holding up his own hand. ‘“Antecedently, one step on 
the ground and an ascent to heaven are alike incredible. But 
this appearance of incredibility is answered in one case literally 
ambulando, Wow can J place any reliance upon it in the other ?’”? 
From this illustration, with a haste very unlike his previous careful 
procedure, he jumps to the following conclusions: ‘The consti- 
tution of nature, then, disproves the incredibility of the Divine 
suspension of physical law; but, more than this, it creates a 
presumption for it,”3 The laws of life of which we have experience, 
he argues, are themselves in an ascending scale. First come the 
laws which regulate unorganised matter; next the laws of vegeta- 
tion; then the laws of animal life, with its voluntary motion ; and, 
above these, again, the laws of moral being. A supposed intelligent 
being whose experience was limited to one or more classes in this 
ascending scale of laws would be totally incapable of conceiving 
the action of the higher classes. The progressive succession of 
laws is perfectly conceivable backward, but an absolute mystery 
forward. “Analogy,” therefore, he contends, when in this ascend- 
ing series we arrive at man, leads us to expect that there is a 
higher sphere of law as much above /zm as he is above the lower 
natures in the scale, and “supplies a presumption in favour of 
such a belief.”4 And so we arrive at the question whether there 
is or is not a God, a Personal Head in Nature, whose free will 
penetrates the universal frame invisibly to us, and is an omnipresent 
agent. If there be, Dr. Mozley concludes, then every miracle 
in Scripture is as natural an event in the universe as any chemical 
experiment in the physical world.5 

This is precisely the argument of Dr. Mansel regarding the 
“ Efficient Cause,” somewhat elaborated ; but, however ingeniously 
devised, it is equally based upon assumption and defective in 


* Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. 164. 2 [6.5 Ps 104, 
3 Jb., p. 164. 4 7b., p. 165. 5 Jb., p. 165. 
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analogy. The “classes of law” to which the Bampton lecturer 
refers are really in no ascending scale. Unorganised matter, 
vegetation, and animal life may each have special conditions 
modifying phenomena, but they are all equally subject to natural 
laws. Man is as much under the influence of gravitation as a 
stone is. The special operation of physical laws is not a modifi- 
cation of law, but law acting under different conditions. The 
law of gravitation suffers no alteration, whether it cause the fall of 
an apple or shape the orbit of a planet. The reproduction of the 
plant and of the animal is regulated by the same fundamental 
principle, acting through different organisms. The mere superiority 
of man over lower forms of organic and inorganic matter does not 
lift him above physical laws, and the analogy of every grade in 
nature forbids the presumption that higher forms may exist which 
are exempt from their control. 

If in animated beings, as is affirmed, we have the solitary 
instance of an “efficient cause” acting among the forces of nature, 
and possessing the power of initiation, this “efficient cause” 
produces no disturbance of physical law. Its action is a recog- 
nised part of the infinite variety of form within the order of nature ; 
and although the character of the force exercised by it may not be 
clearly understood, its effects are regulated by the same laws as 
govern all other forces in nature. If “the laws of matter are 
suspended by the laws of life” each time an animated being 
moves any part of its body, one physical law is counteracted in 
precisely the same manner, and to an equivalent degree, each 
time another physical law is called into action. The law of gravi- 
tation, for instance, is equally neutralised by the law of magnetism 
each time a magnet suspends a weight in the air. In each case 
a law is successfully resisted precisely to the extent of the force 
employed. The arm that is raised by the animated being falls 
again, in obedience to law, as soon as the force which raised it is 
exhausted, quite as certainly as the weight descends when the mag- 
netic current fails. This, however, is not the suspension of law 
in the sense of a miracle, but, on the contrary, is simply the 
natural operation upon each other of co-existent laws. It is a 
recognised part of the order of nature,' and instead of rendering 


* Dr. Mozley says, in the preface to the second edition of his Bampton 
Lectures: “Yt is quite true that we see laws of nature any day and any hour 
neutralised and counteracted in particular cases and do not look upon such 
counteractions as other than ‘the most natural events; but it must be remem- 
bered that, when this is the case, the counteracting agency is as ordinary and 
constant an antecedent in nature as the agency which it counteracts. The 
agency of the muscles and the agency of the magnet are as ordinary as the 
agency of gravitation which they both neutralise...... The elevation of a body in 
the air by the force of an arm is a counteraction indeed of the law of gravita- 
tion, but it is a counteraction of it by another law as natural as that of gravity. 
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credible any supernatural suspension of laws, the analogy of 
animated beings distinctly excludes it. The introduction of life in 
no way changes the relation between cause and effect, which con- 
stitutes the order of nature. Life favours no presumption for the 
suspension of law, but, on the contrary, whilst acting in nature, 
universally exhibits the prevalence and invariability of law. 

The supposed “Efficient Cause” is wholly circumscribed by 
law. It is brought into existence by the operation of physical 
laws, and from the cradle to the grave it is subject to those laws. 
The whole process of life is dependent on obedience to natural 
laws, and so powerless is this efficient cause to resist their jurisdic- 
tion that, in spite of its highest efforts, it pines or ceases to exist 
in consequence of the mere natural operation of law upon the 
matter with which it is united, and without which it is impotent. 
It cannot receive an impression from without that is not conveyed 
in accordance with law, and perceived by an exquisitely ordered 
organism, in every part of which law reigns supreme; nor can it 
communicate from within except through channels equally ordered 
by law. The “laws of life” act amongst the laws of matter, but 
are not independent of them, and the action of both classes of law 
is regulated by precisely the same principles. 

Dr. Mozley’s affirmation, that amtecedently one step on the 
ground and an ascent to heaven are alike incredible, does not help 
him. In that sense it follows that there is nothing that is not 
antecedently incredible, nothing credible until it has happened. 
This argument, however, while it limits us to actual experience, 
prohibits presumptions with regard to that which is beyond expe- 
rience. To argue that, because a step on the ground and an 
ascent to heaven are antecedently alike incredible, yet, as we 
subsequently make that step, therefore the ascent to heaven, which 


The fact, therefore, is in conformity with the laws of nature. But if the same 
body is raised in the air without any application of a known force, it is not a 
fact in conformity with natural law. In all these cases the question is not 
whether a law of nature has been counteracted, for that does not constitute a 
fact contradictory to the laws of nature ; but whether it has been counteracted 
by another natural law. _If it has been, the conditions of science are fulfilled. 
But if a law of nature has been counteracted by a law out of nature, it is of no 
purpose, with a view to naturalise scientifically that counteraction of a law of 
nature, to say that the law of nature has been gozug on all the time, and only 
been neutralised, not suspended or violated. These are mere refinements of 
language, which do not affect the fact itself, that a new conjunction of ante- 
cedent and consequent, wholly unlike the conjunctions in nature, has taken 
place. The laws of nature have in that instance not worked, and an effect 
contrary to what would have issued from those laws has been produced. This 
is ordinarily called a violation or suspension of the laws of nature; and it seems 
an unnecessary refinement not to call it such. But whatever name we give to 
it, the fact is the same ; and the fact is not according to the laws of nature in 


the scientific sense” (p. xii. f.). 
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we cannot make, from incredible becomes credible, is a contradic- 
tion in terms. If the ascent be antecedently incredible, it cannot 
at the same time be antecedently credible. That which is 
incredible cannot become credible because something else quite 
different becomes credible. Experience comes with its sober 
wisdom to check such reasoning. We believe in our power to 
walk because we habitually exercise it; we disbelieve in bodily 
ascensions because all experience excludes them, and if we leap 
into the air on the brink of a precipice, belief in an ascent to 
heaven is shattered to pieces at the bottom, to which the law of 
gravitation infallibly drags us. 

There is absolutely nothing in the constitution of nature, we 
may say, reversing Dr. Mozley’s assertion, which does not prove 
the incredibility of a Divine suspension of physical laws, and does 
not create a presumption against it. A distinction between the 
laws of nature and the “laws of the universe,”* by which he 
endeavours to make a miracle credible, is one which is purely 
imaginary. We know of no laws of the universe differing from the 
laws of nature, So far as human observation can range, these laws 
alone prevail. The occasional intervention of an unknown 
efficient cause,” producing the effects called “ miracles ”—effects 
which are not referrible to any known law—is totally opposed to 
experience, and such a hypothesis to explain alleged occurrences 
of a miraculous character cannot find a legitimate place within 
the order of nature. 


The proposition with which Dr. Mozley commences these 
Bampton Lectures, and for which he contends to their close, is 
this: “That miracles, or visible suspensions of the order of 
nature for a providential purpose, are not in contradiction to 
reason.” He shows that the purpose of miracles is to attest a 
supernatural revelation, which, without them, we could not 
be justified in believing. “Christianity,” he distinctly states, 
“cannot be maintained as a revelation undiscoverable by human 
reason—a revelation of a supernatural scheme for man’s salvation 
without the evidence of miracles.”3 Out of this very admission 
he attempts to construct an argument in support of miracles. 
“ Hence it follows,” he continues, “that, upon the supposition of 
the Divine design of a revelation, a miracle is not an anomaly or 
irregularity, but part of the system of the universe; because, 
though an irregularity and an anomaly in relation to either part, 
it has a complete adaptation to the whole. There being two 
worlds, a visible and invisible, and a communication between the 
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two being wanted, a miracle is the instrument of that communi- 
cation.”? 

This argument is based upon mere assumption. The sup- 
position of the Divine design of a revelation, by which a miracle 
is said to become “part of the system of the universe” and, 
therefore, neither an “anomaly” nor “irregularity,” is the result 
of a foregone conclusion in its favour, and is not suggested by 
antecedent probability. It is, in fact, derived solely from the 
contents of the revelation itself. Divines assume that a com- 
munication of this nature is in accordance with reason, and was 
necessary for the salvation of the human race, simply because 
they believe that it took place. No attempt is seriously made, 
independently, to prove the reality of the supposed “ Divine 
design of a revelation.” <A revelation having, it is supposed, been 
made, that revelation is consequently supposed to have been con- 
templated, and to have necessitated and justified suspensions of 
the order of nature to effect it. The proposition for which the 
evidence of miracles is demanded is viciously employed as 
evidence for miracles. 

The circumstances upon which the assumption of the necessity 
and reasonableness of a revelation is based, however, are in- 
credible, and contrary to reason. We are asked to believe that 
God made man in his own image, pure and sinless, and intended 
him to continue so, but that scarcely had this, his noblest work, 
left the hands of the Creator than man was tempted into sin by 
Satan, an all-powerful and. persistent enemy of God, whose 
existence and antagonism to a Being in whose eyes sin is abomina- 
tion are not accounted for, and are incredible. Adam’s fall 
brought a curse upon the earth, and incurred the penalty 
of death for himself and for the whole of his posterity. The 
human race, although created perfect and without sin, thus 
disappointed the expectations of the Creator, and became daily 
more wicked, the Evil Spirit having succeeded in frustrating 
the designs of the Almighty, so that God repented that he had 
made man, and at length destroyed by a deluge all the inhabitants 
of the earth, with the exception of eight persons who feared him. 
This sweeping purification, however, was as futile as the original 
design, and the race of men soon became more wicked than ever. 
The final and only adequate remedy devised by God for the salvation 
of his*¢reatures, become so desperately and hopelessly evil, was 
the incarnation of himself in the person of ‘the Son,” the second 


* Bampton Lectures, p» 23. é ’ 
2 The history of the gradual development of the idea of the existence and 
personality of the Devil is full of instruction, and throws no small light 
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person in a mysterious Trinity, of which the Godhead is said to 
be composed (who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and born of 
the Virgin Mary), and his death upon the cross as a vicarious 
expiation of the sins of the world, without which supposed satis- 
faction of the justice of God his mercy could not possibly have 
been extended to the frail and sinful work of his own hands. 
The crucifixion of the incarnate God was the crowning guilt of a 
nation whom God himself had selected as his own peculiar people, 
and whom he had condescended to guide by constant direct revela- 
tions of his will, but who, from the first, had displayed the most 
persistent and remarkable proclivity to sin against him, and, in 
spite of the wonderful miracles wrought on their behalf, to forsake 
his service for the worship of other gods. We are asked to believe, 
therefore, in the frustration of the Divine design of creation, and 
in the fall of man into a state of wickedness hateful to God, 
requiring and justifying the Divine design of a revelation, and 
such a revelation as this, as a preliminary to the further proposi- 
tion that, on the supposition of such a design, miracles would not 
be contrary to reason. 

The whole theory of this abortive design of creation, with such 
impotent efforts to amend it, is emphatically contradicted by all 


that experience has taught us of the order of nature. It is © 
difficult to say whether the details of the scheme or the circum- | 


stances which are supposed to haye led to its adoption are more 
shocking to reason or to moral sense. The imperfection ascribed 


to the Divine work is scarcely more derogatory to the power and | 


wisdom of a Creator than the supposed satisfaction of his justice 
in the death of himself incarnate, the innocent for the guilty, is 
degrading to the idea of his moral perfection. The supposed 
necessity for repeated interference to correct the imperfection of 
the original creation, the nature of the means employed, and. the 
triumphant opposition of Satan are anthropomorphic conceptions 
totally incompatible with the idea of an infinitely wise and 
Almighty Being. The constitution of nature, so far from favouring 
any hypothesis. of original perfection and subsequent deterioration, 
bears everywhere the record of systematic upward progression. 
Not only is the assumption that any revelation of the nature of 
ecclesiastical Christianity was necessary excluded upon _philo- 
sophical grounds, but it is contradicted by the whole operation 
of natural laws, which contain in themselves inexorable . penalties 
against retrogression, or even unprogressiveness, and furnish the 
only requisite stimulus to improvement. The survival only of 
the fittest is the stern decree of nature. The invariable action 
of law of itself eliminates the unfit. Progress is necessary to 
existence ; extinction is the doom of retrogression. The highest 
effect contemplated by the supposed treyelation is to bring man 
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into perfect harmony with law; but this is ensured by law itself 
acting upon intelligence. Civilisation is nothing but the know- 
ledge and observance of natural laws. The savage must learn 
these laws or be extinguished ; the cultivated must observe them 
or die. The balance of moral and physical development cannot 
be deranged with impunity. In the spiritual as well as the 
physical sense, only the fittest eventually can survive in the 
struggle for existence. There ‘is, in fact, an absolute upward 
impulse to the whole human race supplied by the invariable 
operation of the laws of nature, acting upon the common instinct 
of self-preservation. As, on the one hand, the highest human 
conception of infinite wisdom and power is derived from the 
universality and invariability of law; so that universality and 
inyariability, on the other hand, exclude the idea of interruption 
or occasional suspension of law for any purpose whatever, and 
more especially for the correction of supposed original errors of 
design which cannot have existed, or for the attainment of objects 
already provided for in the order of nature. 

Upon the first groundless assumption of a Divine design of 
such a revelation follows the hypothetical inference that, for the 


_ purpose of making the communication from the unseen world, a 


miracle or visible suspension of the order of nature is no irregu- 
larity, but part of the system of the universe. This, however, is 


a mere assertion, and no argument. An avowed assumption 


which is contrary to reason is followed by another which is 
contrary to experience. It is not permissible to speak of a visible 
suspension of the order of nature being part of the system of the 
universe. Such a statement has no meaning whatever within the 
range of human conception. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that miracles—or “visible suspensions of the order of nature ”— 
are ascribed indifferently to Divine and to Satanic agency. If 

iracles are not an anomaly or irregularity on the supposition of 
the Divine design of a revelation, upon what supposition do 
Satanic miracles ceese to be irregularities ? Is the order of nature, 
which it is asserted is under the personal control of God, at the 
same time at the mercy of the Devil? 

Archbishop Trench has, as usual, a singular way of overcoming 
the difficulty. He says: ‘So long as we abide in the region of 
nature, miraculous and improbable, miraculous and incredible, may 
be admitted as convertible terms. But once lift up the whole dis- 
cussion into a higher region, once acknowledge something higher 
than nature, a kingdom of God, and men the intended denizens of 
it, and the whole argument loses its strength and the force of its 
conclusions....... He who already counts it likely that God will 
interfere for the higher welfare of men, who believes that there is 
a nobler world-order than that in which we live and move, and 
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that it would be the blessing of blessings for that nobler to intrude 
into and to make itself felt in the region of this lower, who has 
found that here in this world we are bound by heavy laws of 
nature, of sin, of death, which no powers that we now possess can 
break, yet which must be broken if we are truly to live—he will 
not find it hard to believe the great miracle, the coming of the 
Son of God in the flesh, &c....... And as he believes that greatest 
miracle, so wil! he believe all other miracles, etc.”* In_ other 
words, if we already believe the premisses we shall not find it 
difficult to adopt the conclusions—if we already believe the 
greatest miracle we shall not hesitate to believe the less—if we 
already believe the dogmas we shall not find it hard to believe 
the evidence by which they are supposed to be authenticated. 
As we necessarily do abide in the region of nature, in which 
Dr. Trench admits that miraculous and incredible are convertible 
terms, it would seem rather difficult to lift the discussion into the 
higher region here described without having already abandoned 
it altogether. ¥ 
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« Notes on Miracles, p71 f. Archbishop Trench believes that exemption 
from the control of the law of gravitation, etc., is a “‘lost prerogative” of our 
race, which we may one day recover. It would be difficult to produce a 
parallel to his reasoning in modern times. He says: ‘‘ft has been already 
observed that the miracle, according to its true idea, is not a violation nor yet 
suspension of law, but the incoming of a higher law, as of a spiritual in the 
midst of natural laws, and the momentary assertion, for that higher law, of the 
predominance which it was intended to have, and but for man’s fall it would 
always have had, over the lower ; and with this a prophetic anticipation of the 
abiding prevalence which it shall one day recover. Exactly thus was there 
here” (in the miracle of the Walking on the Sea) ‘‘a sign of the lordship of 
man’s will, when that will is in absolute harmony with God’s will, over 
external nature. In regard to this very law of gravitation, a feeble, and for 
the most part unconsciously possessed, remnant of his power survives to mati 
in the well-attested fact that his body is lighter when he is awake than sleeping } 
a fact which every nurse who has carried a child can attest. From this we 
conclude that the human constiousness, aS an inner centre, works as an 
opposing force to the attraction of the earth and the centripetal force of gravity 
however Unable now to overbear it” (1) Zé, p: 292: rg ; 


CHAPTER. III. 
REASON IN RELATION TO THE ORDER OF NATURE 


THE argument of those who assert the pechibatitye and reality of 
miracles generally takes the shape of an attack, more or less direct, 
upon our knowledge of the order of nature. To establish an 
exception they contest the rule. ‘‘ Whatever difficulty there is in 
believing in miracles in general,” he says, “arises from the circum- 
stance that they are in contradiction to or unlike the order of 
nature. To estimate the force of this difficulty, then, we must 
first understand what kind of belief it is which we have in the 
order of nature; for the weight of the objection to the miraculous 
must depend on the nature of the belief to which the miraculous 
is opposed.”?_ Dr. Mozley defines the meaning of the phrase, 
“order of nature,” as the connection of that part of the order of 
nature of which we are ignorant with that part of which we know, 
the former being expected to be such and such, decause the latter 
is. But how do we justify this expectation of Zheness?? We 
cannot do so, he affirms, and all our arguments are mere state- 
ments of the belief itself, and not reasons to account for it. It 
may be said, ¢.g., that when a fact of nature has gone on repeating 
itself a certain time, such repetition shows that there is a per- 
manent cause at work, and that a permanent cause produces 
permanently recurring effects. But what is there, he inquires, to 
show the existence of a permanent cause? Nothing. The effects 
which have taken place show a cause at work to the extent of 
these effects, but not further. That this cause is of a more 
permanent nature we have no evidence. Why, then, do we expect 
the further continuance of these effects ?3 We can only say: 
because we believe the future will be like the past. After a 
physical phenomenon has even occurred every day for years we 
have nothing but the past repetition to justify our certain ex- 
pectation of its future repetition. Do we think it giving a reason 
for our confidence in the future to say that, though no man has 
had experience of what zs future, every man has had experience of 
what was future? It is true, he admits, that what zs future 
becomes at every step of our advance what was future, but that 
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which is now séi/ future is not the least altered by that circum- 
stance ; it is as invisible, as unknown, and as unexplored as if it 
were the very beginning and the very starting-point of nature. At 
this starting-point of nature what would a man know of its future 
course? Nothing. At this moment he 4zows no more.* What 
ground of reason, then, can we assign for our expectation that any 
part of the course of nature will the zext moment be like what it 
has been up to é4/s moment—z.e., for our belief in the uniformity 
of nature? -None. It is without a reason. It rests upon no 
rational ground, and can be traced to no rational principle. The 
belief in the order of nature being thus an “ unintelligent im- 
pulse” of which we cannot give any rational account, Dr. Mozley 
concludes, the ground is gone upon which it could be maintained 
that miracles, as opposed to the order of nature, were opposed to 
reason. A miracle, then, in being opposed to our experience. is 
not only not opposed to necessary reasoning, but to any reasoning.3 
We need not further follow the Bampton Lecturer, as, with clear- 
ness and ability, he applies this reasoning to the argument of 
“‘ Experience,” until he pauses triumphantly to exclaim: ‘‘ Thus, 
step by step, has philosophy loosened the connection of the order 
of nature with the ground of reason, befriending in exact pro- 
portion, as it has done this, the principle of miracles.”4 

We need not here enter upon any abstract argument regarding 
the permanence of cause : it will be sufficient to deal with these 
objections in a simpler and more direct way. Dr. Mozley, of 
course, acknowledges that the principle of the argument from 
experience is that “which makes human life practicable ; which 
utilises all our knowledge ; which makes the past anything 
more than an irrelevant picture to us; for of what use is the 
experience of the past to us unless we believe the future will be 
like it?”5 Our knowledge in all things is relative, and there are 
sharp and narrow limits to human thought. It is, therefore, evident 
that, in the absence of absolute knowledge, our belief must be 
accorded to that of which we have more full cognizance, rather 
than to that which is contradicted by all that we do know. It 
may be “‘irrational” to feel entire confidence that the sun will 
“rise” to-morrow, or that the moon will continue to wax and wane 
as in the past, but we shall without doubt retain this belief, and 
reject any assertion, however positive, that the earth will stand still 
to-morrow, or that it did so some thousands of years ago. Evidence 
must take its relative place in the finite scale of knowledge and 
thought, and if we do not absolutely know anything, so long as one 
thing is more fully established than another, we must hold to that 
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which rests upon the more certain basis. Our belief in the in- 
variability of the order of nature, therefore, being based upon 
more certain grounds than any other human opinion, we must of 
necessity refuse credence to a statement supported by infinitely 
less complete testimony, and contradicted by universal experience, 
that phenomena subversive of that order occurred many years 
ago, or we must cease to believe anything at all. If belief based 
upon unvarying experience be irrational, how much more irrational 
must belief be which is opposed to that experience. According to 
Dr. Mozley, it is quite irrational to believe that a stone dropped 
from the hand, for instance, will fall to the ground. It is true that 
all the stones we ourselves have ever dropped, or seen dropped, 
have so fallen, and equally true that all stones so dropped as far 
back as historic records, and those still more authentic and ancient: 
records of earth’s crust itself, go, have done the same; but that, 
he contends, does not justify our belief, upon any grounds of 
reason, that the next stone we drop will do so. If we be told, 
however, that upon one occasion a stone so dropped, instead of 
falling to the ground, rose up into the air and continued there,, 
we have only two courses open to us: either to disbelieve the 
fact, and attribute the statement to error of observation, or to: 
reduce the past to a mere irrelevant picture, and the mind to a. 
blank page equally devoid of all belief and of all intelligent 
reasoning. 

Dr. Mozley’s argument, however, is fatal to his own éause. It 
is admitted that miracles, ‘or visible suspensions of the order of 
nature,”? cannot have any evidential force unless they be super- 
natural, and out of the natural sequence of ordinary phenomena. 
Now, unless there be an actual order of nature, how can there be 
any exception to it? If our belief in it be not based upon any 
ground of reason—as he maintains, in order to assert that 
miracles or visible suspensions of that order are not contrary to. 
reason—how can it be asserted that miracles are supernatural ? 
If we have no rational ground for believing that the future will be: 
like the past, what rational ground can we have for thinking that 
anything which happens is exceptional, and out of the common 
course of nature? Because it has not happened before? ‘That 
is no reason whatever ; because, according to his contention, the 
fact that a thing has happened ten millions of times is no rational 
justification of our expectation that it will happen again. If the 
reverse of that which had happened previously took place on the: 
ten million and first time, we should, therefore, have no rational 
ground for surprise, and no reason for affirming that it did not 
occur in the most natural manner. Because we cannot explain its. 
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cause? We cannot explain the cause of anything. Our belief 
that there is any permanent cause is, according to him, a mere 
unintelligent impulse ; we can only say that there is a cause suffi- 
cient to produce an isolated effect, but we do not know the nature 
of that cause, and it is a mere irrational instinct to suppose that 
any cause produces continuous effects, or is more than momentary. 
A miracle, consequently, becomes a mere isolated effect from an 
unknown cause, in the midst of other merely isolated phenomena 
from unknown causes, and it is as irrational to wonder at the 
occurrence of what is new as to expect the recurrence of what is 
old. In fact, an order of nature is at once necessary, and fatal, 
to miracles. If there be no order of nature, miracles cannot be 
considered supernatural occurrences, and have no evidential 
value ; if there be an order of nature, the evidence for its immu- 
tability must consequently exceed the evidence for these isolated 
deviations from it. If we are unable rationally to form expecta- 
tions of the future from unvarying experience in the past, it is 
still more irrational to call that supernatural which is merely 
different from our past experience. Take, for instance, the case 
of supposed exemption from the action of the law of gravitation, 
which Archbishop Trench calls “a lost prerogative of our race ”:? 
we cannot, according to Dr. Mozley, rationally affirm that next 
week we may not be able to walk on the sea, or ascend bodily 
into the air. To deny this because we have not hitherto been 
able to do so is unreasonable; for, he maintains, it is a mere 
irrational impulse which expects that which has hitherto happened, 
when we have inade such attempts, to happen again next week. 
If we cannot rationally deny the possibility, however, that we may 
be able at some future time to walk on the sea or ascend into the 
air, the statement that these phenomena have already occurred 
loses all its force, and such occurrences cease to be in any way 
supernatural. If, on the other hand, it would be irrational to 
affirm that we may next week become exempt from the operation 
of the law of gravitation, it can only be so by the admission that 
unvarying experience forbids the entertainment of such a 
hypothesis, and in that case it equally forbids belief in the state- 
ment that such acts ever actually took place. If we deny the 
future possibility on any ground of reason, we admit that we have 
grounds of reason for expecting the future to be like the past, 
and therefore contradict Dr. Mozley’s conclusion; and if we 
cannot deny it upon any ground of reason, we extinguish the 
claim of such occurrences in the past to any supernatural 
character. Any argument which could destroy faith in the order 
of nature would be equally destructive to miracles. If we have 
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no right to believe in a tule, there can be no right to speak of 
exceptions. The result in any case is this, that whether the 
principle of the order of nature be established or refuted, the 
supernatural pretensions of miracles are disallowed. 


Throughout the whole of his argument against the rationality 
of belief i in the order of nature, the rigorous precision which Dr. 
Mozley unrelentingly demands from his antagonists is remarkable. 
They are not permitted to deviate by a hair’s breadth from the 
line of strict logic, and the most absolute exactness of demonstra- 
tion is required. Anything like an assumption or argument from 
analogy is excluded ; induction is allowed to add no reason to 
bare and isolated facts; and the belief that the sun will rise 
to-morrow morning is, with pitiless severity, written down as 
mere unintelligent impulse. Belief in the return of day, based 
upon the unvarying experience of all past time, is declared to be 
without any ground of reason. We find anything but fault with 
strictness of argument; but it is fair that equal precision should 
be observed by those who assert miracles, and that assumption 
and inaccuracy should be excluded. Hitherto, as we have 
frequently pointed out, we have met with very little, or nothing, 
but assumption in support of miracles ; but, encouraged by the 
inflexible spirit of Dr. Mozley’s attack upon the argument from 
experience, we may look for similar precision from himself. 

Proceeding, however, from his argument against the rationality 
of belief in the order of nature to his inore direct argument for 
miracles, we are astonished to find a total abandonment of the 
rigorous exactness imposed upon his antagonists, and a complete 
relapse into assumptions. Dr. Mozley does not conceal the fact. 
“The peculiarity of the argument of miracles,” he frankly admits, 
“is that it begins and ends with an assumption ; I mean relay 
to that argument.” Such an argument is no argument at all ; 
is a mere fetitio principit, incapable of proving anything. the 
nature of the assumptions obviously does not in the slightest 
degree affect this conclusion. It is true that the statement of the 
particular assumptions may constitute an appeal to belief other- 
wise derived, and evolve feelings which may render the calm 
exercise of judgment more difficult ; but the fact remains absolute, 
that an argument which “begins and ends with an assumption ” 
is totally impotent. It remains an assumption, and is not an 
argument at all. 

Notwithstanding this unfortunate and disqualifying “ peculiarity,” 
we may examine the argument. It is as follows: ‘We assume 
the existence of a Personal Deity prior to the proof of miracles 
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in the religious sense ; but with this assumption the question of 
miracles is at an end, because such a Being has necessarily the 
power to suspend those laws of nature which He has Himself 
enacted.”! The “question of miracles,” which Dr. Mozley here 
asserts to be at an end on the assumption of a “ Personal Deity,” 
is, of course, merely that of the fosszdility of miracles ; but it is 
obvious that, even with the precise definition of Deity which is 
assumed, instead of the real ‘‘ question” being at an end, it only 
commences. The power to suspend the laws of nature being 
assumed, the will to suspend them has to be demonstrated as 
also the actual occurrence of any such assumed suspension, 
which is contrary to reason. The subject is, moreover, com- 
plicated by the occurrence of Satanic as well as Divine sus- 
pensions of the order of nature, and by the necessity of assuming 
a Personal Devil as well as a Personal Deity, and his power to 
usurp that control over the laws of nature which is assumed as 
the prerogative of the Deity, and to suspend them in direct 
opposition to God. Even Newman has recognised this, and, in 
a passage already quoted, he says: “For the cogency of the 
argument from miracles depends on the assumption that inter- 
ruptions in the course of nature must ultimately proceed from 
‘God ; which is not true if they may be effected by other beings 
without His sanction.”? The first assumption, in fact, leads to 
nothing but assumptions connected with the unseen, unknown, 
and supernatural, which are beyond the limits of reason. 

Dr. Mozley is well aware that his assumption of a “ Personal ” 
Deity is not susceptible of proof ;3 indeed, this is admitted in the 
statement that the definition is an “assumption.” He quotes the 
‘obvious reply which may be made regarding this assumption : 
“Everybody must collect from the harmony of the physical 
universe the existence of a God, but in acknowledging a God we 
do not thereby acknowledge this peculiar doctrinal conception ofa 
God. We see in the structure of nature a mind—a universal 
mind—but still a mind which only operates and expresses itself by 
law. Nature only does and only can inform us of mind 77 nature, 
the partner and correlative of organised matter. Nature, therefore, 
can speak to the existence of a God in this sense, and can speak 
to the omnipotence of God in a sense coinciding with the actual 
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3 Dr. Westcott frankly admits this. ‘‘ Christianity, therefore,” he says, “as 
the absolute religion of man, assumes as its foundation the existence of an 
Infinite Personal Gop and a finite human will. This antithesis is assumed, and 
not proved. No arguments can establish it. It is a primary intuition, and not 
a deduction. It is capable of illustration from what we observe around us ; but 
if either term is denied no reasoning can establish its truth ” (Zhe Gospel of the 
Resurrection, 3rd ed., 1874, p. 19 f.). 
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facts of nature; but in no other sense does nature witness to the 
existence of an Omnipotent Supreme Being. Of a universal mind 
out of nature, nature says nothing, and of an Omnipotence which 
does not possess an inherent limit in nature, she says nothing 
either. And, therefore, that conception of a Supreme Being which 
represents him as a Spirit independent of the physical universe, 
and able from a standing-place external to nature to interrupt its 
order, is a conception of God for which we must go elsewhere. 
That conception is obtained from revelation, which is asserted to 
be proved by miracles. But that being the case, this doctrine of 
Theism rests itself upon miracles, and, therefore, miracles cannot 
rest upon this doctrine of Theism.”! With his usual fairness, Dr. 
Mozley, while questioning the correctness of the premiss of this 
argument, admits that, if established, the consequence stated would 
follow, ‘‘and more, for miracles, being thrown back upon the same 
ground on which Theism is, the whole evidence of revelation 
becomes a vicious circle, and the fabric is left suspended in. 
space, revelation resting on miracles, and miracles resting on 
revelation.” He not only recognises, however, that the concep- 
tion of a “ Personal” Deity cannot be proved, but he distinctly 
confesses that it was obtained from revelation,3 and from nowhere 
else, and these necessary admissions obviously establish the 
correctness of the premiss, and involve the consequence pointed out, 
that the evidence of revelation is a mere vicious circle. Dr. Mozley 
attempts to argue that, although the idea was first obtained through 
this channel, “the truth once possessed is seen to rest upon grounds 
of natural reason.”4 The argument by which he seeks to show that 
the conception is seen to rest upon grounds of natural reason is : 
“ We naturally attribute to the design of a Personal Being a contri- 
vance which is directed to the existence of a Personal Being...... 
From personality at one end I infer personality at the other.” Dr. 
Mozley’s own sense of the weakness of his argument, however, and 
his natural honesty of mind oblige him continually to confess the 
absence of evidence. A few paragraphs further on he admits: 
“Not, however, that the existence of a God is so clearly seen by 
reason as to dispense with faith ” ;5 but he endeavours to convince 
us that faith is reason, only reason acting under peculiar 
circumstances: when reason draws conclusions which are not 
backed by experience, reason is then called faith.© The issue of 
the argument, he contends, is so amazing that if we do not 
tremble for its safety it must be on account of a practical 
principle, which makes us confide and trust in _ reasons, 
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and that principle is faith. We are not aware that conviction can 
be arrived at regarding any matter otherwise than by confidence in 
the correctness of the reasons, and what Dr. Mozley really means 
by faith here is confidence and trust in a conclusion for which 
there are no reasons. 

It is almost incredible that the same person who had just been 
denying grounds of reason to conclusions from unvarying ex- 
perience, and excluding from them the results of inductive 
reasoning—who had denounced as unintelligent impulse and 
irrational instinct the faith that the sun, which has risen without 
fail every morning since time began, will rise again to-morrow, 
could thus argue. In fact, from the very commencement of the 
direct plea for miracles calm logical reasoning is abandoned, and 
the argument becomes entirely ad hominem. Mere feeling is sub- 
stituted for thought and, in the inability to be precise and logical, 
the lecturer appeals to the generally prevailing inaccuracy of 
thought.'. “Faith, then,” he concludes, “is wmvertfied reason ; 
reason which has not yet received the verification of the final test, 
but is still expectant.” In science this, at the best, would be 
called mere ‘“ hypothesis,” but accuracy can scarcely be expected 
where the argument continues: “Indeed, does not our heart bear 
witness to the fact that to believe in a God ”—~z.e., a Personal God 
—‘is an exercise of faith ?” etc.? 

The deduction which is drawn from the assumption of a 
“Personal” Deity is, as we have seen, inerely the possibility of 
miracles. ‘‘ Paley’s criticism,” said the late Dean of St. Paul’s, “ is, 
after all, the true one—‘ once believe that there is a God, and 
miracles are not incredible.’”3 The assumption, therefore, although 
of vital importance in the event of its rejection, does not very 
materially advance the cause of miracles if established. We have 
already seen that the assumption is avowedly incapable of proof, 
but it may be well to examine it a little more closely in connection 
with the inferences supposed to be derivable from it. 

In his Bampton Lectures on “The Limit of Religious Thought,” 
delivered in 1858, Dr. Mansel, the very able editor and disciple of 
Sir William Hamilton, discussed this subject with great minuteness, 
and although we cannot pretend here to follow him through the 
whole of his singular argument—a theological application of Sir 
William Hamilton’s philosophy—we must sufficiently represent it. 
Dr. Mansel argues : We are absolutely incapable of conceiving or 
proving the existence of God as he is; and so far is human 
reason from being able to construct a theology independent of 


Cf. Bampton Lectures, 1865, p. Io1 ff. 
Lb., p, 104. 
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revelation that it cannot even read the alphabet out of which that 
theology must be formed.t | We are compelled by the constitution 
of our minds to believe in the existence of an Absolute and 
Infinite Being ; but the instant we attempt to analyse we are in- 
volved in inextricable confusion. Our moral consciousness 
demands that we should conceive him as a Personality, but person- 
ality, as we conceive it, is essentially a limitation; to speak of an 
Absolute and Infinite Person is simply to use language to which 
no mode of human thought can possibly attach itself.2 This 
amounts simply to an admission that our knowledge of God does 
not satisfy the conditions of speculative philosophy, and is in- 
capable of reduction to an ultimate and absolute truth.3 It is, 
therefore, reasonable that we should expect to find that the 
revealed manifestation of the Divine nature and attributes should 
likewise carry the marks of subordination to some higher truth, of 
which it indicates the existence, but does not make known the 
substance ; and that our apprehension of the revealed Deity should 
involve mysteries inscrutable, and doubts insoluble by our present 
faculties, while at the same time it inculcates the true spirit in 
which doubt should be dealt with, by warning us that our 
knowledge of God, though revealed by himself, is revealed in 
relation to human faculties, and subject to the limitations and im- 
perfections inseparable from the constitution of the human mind.4 
We need not, of course, point out that the reality of revelation is 
here assumed. Elsewhere, Dr. Mansel maintains that philosophy, 
by its own incongruities, has no claim to be accepted as a com- 
petent witness ; and, on the other hand, human personality cannot 
be assumed as an exact copy of the Divine, but only as that which 
is most nearly analogous to it among finite things.s As we are, 
therefore, incapable on the one hand of a clear conception of the 
Divine Being, and have only analogy to guide us in conceiving his 
attributes, we have no criterion of religious truth or falsehood, 


* Mansel, Bampton Lectures, 1858 (Murray, 4th ed., 1859), p. 40. 

2 Jb., p. 56. Dr. Westcott says upon this point : ‘‘ But though we appeal to 
the individual consciousness for the recognition of the truth of the assumptions 
which have been made, the language in which one term of the antithesis is ex- 
pressed requires explanation. We speak of God as Infinite and Personal. The 
epithets involve a contradiction, and yet they are both necessary. In fact, the 
only approximately adequate conception which we can form of a Divine Being 
is under the form of a contradiction. For us, personality is only the name for 
special limitation exerting itself through will; and will itself implies the idea of 
resistance. But as applied to Gop, the notions of limitation and resistance 
are excluded by the antithetic term infinite” (Zhe Gospel of the Resurrection, 


1874, p. 21). 
3 Jb., p. 94 f. 
4 [b., p- 95- - 
S Mansel, Zhe Philosophy of the Conditioned (Strahan, 1866), p. 143 f. 
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enabling us to judge of the ways of God, represented by revelation,* 
and have no right to judge of his justice, or mercy, or goodness, 
by the standard of human mordlity. a 

It is impossible to conceive an argument more vicious, Or more 
obviously warped to favour already accepted conclusions of 
revelation :—As finite beings, we are not only incapable of proving 
the existence of God, but even of conceiving him as he is ; there- 
fore we may conceive him as he is not. To attribute personality 
to him is a limitation totally incompatible with the idea of an 
Absolute and Infinite Being, in which ‘‘ we are compelled by the 
constitution of our minds to believe”; and to speak of him as a 
personality is “‘to use language to which no mode of human 
thought can possibly attach itself”; but, nevertheless, to satisfy 
supposed demands of our moral consciousness, we are to conceive 
him asa personality. Although we must define the Supreme Being 
as a personality, to satisfy our moral consciousness, we must not, 
we are told, make the same moral consciousness the criterion of the 
attributes of that personality. We must not suppose him to be 
endowed, for instance, with the perfection of morality according 
to our ideas of it; but, on the contrary, we must hold that his 
moral perfections are at best only analogous, and often contra- 
dictory, to our standard of morality.2 As soon as we conceive a 
Personal Deity to satisfy our moral consciousness, we have to 
abandon the personality which satisfies that consciousness, in 
order to accept the characteristics of a supposed revelation, to 
reconcile certain statements of which we must admit that we 
have no criterion of truth or falsehood enabling us to judge of the 
ways of God. 

Now, in reference to the assumption of a Personal Deity as a 
preliminary to the proof of miracles, it must be clearly remembered 
that the contents of the revelation which miracles are to authenticate 
cannot have any weight. Antecedently, then, it is admitted that 
personality is a limitation which is absolutely excluded by the 


* Mansel, Zhe Philosophy of the Conditioned, (Strahan, 1866), p- 144 f. 
In another place Dean Mansel says: ‘Ideas and images which do 
not represent God as He is may nevertheless represent Him as it is our 
duty to regard Him. They are not in themselves true; but we must 
nevertheless believe and act as if they were true. A finite mind can form no 
conception of an Infinite Being which shall be sfeceatévely true, for it must 
represent the Infinite under finite forms ; nevertheless, a conception which is 
speculatively untrue may be regzuatively true. A regulative truth is thus de- 
signed not to satisfy our reason, but to guide our practice; not to tell us what 
God is, but how He wills that we should think of Him ” (Man’s Conception of 
Eternity: An examination of Mr. Maurice’s Theory of a Fixed State out of 
re a letter to the Rev. L. T. Bernays, by Rev. H. L. Mansel, Bey, 
p- 9 f.). 

* Lb., p. 143 f.; Bampton Lectures, 1858, pp. 131-175, pp. 94-130. 
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ideas of the Deity which, it is asserted, the constitution of our 
minds compels us to form. It cannot, therefore, be rationally 
assumed. To admit that such a conception is false, and then to 
base conclusions upon it as though it were true, is inadmissible. 
It is child’s play to satisfy our feeling and imagination by the 
conscious sacrifice of our reason. Moreover, Dr. Mansel admits 
that the conception of a Personal Deity is really derived from 
the revelation, which has to be*rendered credible by miracles ; 
therefore the consequence already pointed out ensues, that the 
assumption cannot be used to prove miracles. “It must be 
allowed that it is not through reasoning that men obtain the 
first intimation of their relation to the Deity; and that, had they 
been left to the guidance of their intellectual faculties alone, it 
is possible that rio such intimation might have taken place; or, 
at best, that it would have been but as one guess, out of many 
equally plausible and equally natural.” The vicious circle of the 
argument is here again apparent, and the singular reasoning by 
which Dr. Mansel seeks to drive us into acceptance of revelation 
is really the strongest argument against it. The impossibility of 
conceiving God as he is,? which is insisted upon, instead of being 
a reason for assuming his personality, or for accepting Jewish 
conceptions of him, totally excludes such an assumption. 

This ‘“‘great religious assumption” is not suggested by any 
antecedent considerations, but is required to account for miracles, 
and is derived from the very revelation which miracles are to 
attest. ‘In nature and from nature,” to quote words of Pro- 
fessor Baden Powell, “by science and by reason, we neither have, 
nor can possibly have, any evidence of a Dezty working miracles ; 
for that we must go out of nature and beyond science. If we 
could have any such evidence from nature, it could only prove 
extraordinary zatural effects, which would not be méracles in the 
old theological sense, as isolated, unrelated, and uncaused ; 
whereas no physical fact can be conceived as unique, or without 
analogy and relation to others, and to the whole system of natural 
causes.”3 

Dr. Mansel “does not hesitate” to affirm with Sir William 
Hamilton, “that the class of phenomena which requires that kind 


1 Bampton Lectures, 1858, p. 68. 

? Sir William Hamilton says: “‘True therefore are the declarations of a 
pious philosophy. ‘A God understood would be no God at all.’ ‘To think 
that God is as we can think Him to be is blasphemy.’ The Divinity, in a 
certain sense, is revealed; in a certain sense is concealed: He is at once 
known and unknown. But the last and highest consecration of all true religion 
must be an altar—Ayviorw Oews—‘ To the unknown and unknowable God’” 
(Discussions on Philosophy, 3rd ed., Blackwood & Sons, 1866, p. 15, note). 

3 **Study of the Evidences of Christianity,” Zssays and Reviews, 9th ed., 
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of cause we denominate a Deity is exclusively given in the pheno- 
mena of mind; that the phenomena of matter, taken by them- 
selves, do not warrant any inference to the existence of a God.”* 
After declaring a Supreme Being, from every point of view, incon- 
ceivable by our finite minds, it is singular to find him thrusting 
upon us, in consequence, a conception of that Being which almost 
makes us exclaim with Bacon: “It were better to have no opimion 
of God at all than such an opinion as is unworthy of him; for the 
one is unbelief, the other is contumely.”? Dr. Mansel asks: “ Is 
matter or mind the truer image of God?”s But both matter and 
mind unite in repudiating so unworthy a conception of a God, 
and in rejecting the idea of suspensions of law. In the words of 
Spinoza: “From miracles we can neither infer the nature, the 
existence, nor the providence of God, but, on the contrary, these 
may be much better comprehended from the fixed and immutable 
order of nature.” Indeed, as he adds, miracles, as contrary to 
the order of nature, would rather lead us to doubt the existence 
of God.5 

Six centuries before our era a noble thinker, Xenophanes of 
Colophon, whose pure mind soared far above the base anthropo- 
morphic mythologies of Homer and Hesiod, and anticipated some 
of the highest results of the Platonic philosophy, finely said :— 


‘« There is one God supreme oyer all gods, diviner than mortals, 
Whose form is not like unto man’s, and as unlike his nature ; 


But vain mortals imagine that gods, like themselves, are begotten 
With human sensations, and voice, and corporeal members ;° 


So if oxen or lions had hands, and could work in man’s fashion, 
And trace out with chisel or brush their conception of Godhead, 
Then would horses depict gods like horses, and oxen like oxen, 
Each kind the Divine with its own form and nature endowing.” 


He illustrates this profound observation by pointing out that 
the Ethiopians represent their deities as black, with flat noses, 
while the Thracians make them blue-eyed, with ruddy com- 
plexions ; and, similarly, the Medes and the Persians and 
Egyptians portray their gods like themselves. The Jewish idea 
of God was equally anthtopomorphic ; but their highest concep- 
tion was certainly that which the least resembled themselves, and 


* L6., p. 25. Cf. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. i., p. 26. 


* Bacon’s Assays, xvii. ed. Whately, p. 183. 3 Aids to Faith 2 
4 Tract, Theolog. Poltt., c. vi., § 16, ed. Tauchnitz. 5 [b., v8 


: ® Clement of Alexandria, _who quotes the whole of this passage from 
Xenophanes, makes a separation here from the succeeding lines, by kat wadup ; 
but the sense is evidently continuous, and the fragments are generally united. 
Cf. Clem. Al., Strom., v. 14, § 110. ‘ 
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which described the Almighty as “without variableness or shadow 
of turning,” and as giving a law to the universe which shall not be 


broken. 


None of the arguments with which we have yet met have 
succeeded in making miracles in the least degree antecedently 
credible. On the contrary, they have been based upon mere 
assumptions incapable of proof and devoid of probability. On 
the other hand, there are the strongest reasons for affirming that 
such phenomena are antecedently incredible. Dr. Mozley’s attack, 
which we discussed in the first part of this chapter, and which, of 
course, was chiefly based upon Hume’s celebrated argument, never 
seriously grappled with the doctrine at all. The principle which 
opposes itself to belief in miracles is very simple. Our belief in the 
invariability of that sequence of phenomena which we call the 
order of nature is based upon universal experience, and it would, 
therefore, require an extraordinary amount of evidence to prove 
the truth of any allegation of miracles, or violations of that order. 
Where a preponderance of evidence in support of such allega- 
tions cannot be produced, reason and experience concur in attri- 
buting the ascription of miraculous character to any occurrences 
said to have been witnessed, to imperfect observation, mistaken 
inference, or some other of the numerous sources of error, Any 
allegation of the interference of a new and supernatural agent, upon 
such an occasion, to account for results in contradiction of the known 
sequence of cause and effect is excluded by the very same prin- 
ciple, for, invariable experience being as opposed to the assertion 
that such interference ever takes place as it is to the occurrence 
of miraculous phenomena, the allegation is necessarily dis- 
believed. 

Apologists find it much more convenient to evade the simple 
but effective arguments of Hume than to answer them, and where 
it is possible they dismiss them with a sneer, and hasten on to 
less dangerous ground. For instance, Dr. Farrar, arguing the 
antecedent credibility of the miraculous, makes the following 
remarks: “Now, as regards the inadequacy of testimony to 
establish a miracle, modern scepticism has not advanced one 
single step beyond the blank assertion. And it is astonishing that 
this assertion should still be considered cogent, when its logical 
consistency has been shattered to pieces by a host of writers, as 
well sceptical as Christian (Mill’s Zogic, 1i., 157-160). For, as the 
greatest of our living logicians has remarked, the supposed recondite 
and dangerous formula of Hume—that it is more probable that 
stestimony should be mistaken than that miracles should be true— 
reduces itself to the very harmless proposition that anything is 
incredible which is contrary to a complete induction. It is, in 
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fact, a flagrant petitio principiz, used to support a wholly unphilo- 
‘sophical assertion.”* ~ It is much more astonishing that so able a 
man as Dr. Farrar could so misunderstand Hume’s argument, and 
so misinterpret and misstate Mill’s remarks upon it. So far from 
shattering to pieces the logical consistency of Hume’s reasoning, 
Mill substantially confirms it, and pertinently remarks that “it 
speaks ill for the state of philosophical speculation on such 
subjects ” that so simple and evident a doctrine should have been 
accounted a dangerous heresy. It is, in fact, a statement of a 
truth which should have been universally recognised, and would 
have been so but for its unwelcome and destructive bearing upon 
popular theology. , 

Mill states the evident principle: “If an alleged fact be in 
contradiction, not to any number of approximate generalisations, 
but to a completed generalisation grounded on a rigorous 
induction, it is said to be impossible, and is to be disbelieved 
totally.” Mill continues: “This last principle, simple and 
evident as it appears, is the doctrine which, on the occasion of an 
attempt to apply it to the question of the credibility of miracles, 
‘excited so violent a controversy. Hume’s celebrated doctrine, 
that nothing is credible which is contradictory to experience or at 
variance with laws of nature, is merely this very plain and 
harmless proposition, that whatever is contradictory to a complete 
induction is incredible.”? He then proceeds to meet possible 
objections : “‘ But does not (it may be asked) the very statement 
of the proposition imply a contradiction? An alleged fact, 
according to this theory, is not to be believed if it contradict a 
complete induction. But it is essential to the completeness of an 
‘induction that it should not contradict any known fact. Is it not, 
then, a petitio principi to say that the fact ought to be dis- 
believed because the induction to it is complete? How can we 
have a right to declare the induction complete, while facts, 
supported by credible evidence, present themselves in opposition 
to it? I answer, we have that right whenever the scientific canons 
of induction give it to us; that is, whenever the induction can be 
complete. We have it, for example, in a case of causation in 
which there has been an expferimentum crucis.” It will be 
remarked that Dr. Farrar adopts Mill’s phraseology in one of the 
above questions’ to affirm the reverse of his opinion. Mill 
decides that the proposition is not a petitio principit ; Dr Farrar 
says, in continuation of his reference to Mill, that it isa flagrant 


* The Witness of History to Christ, Hulsean Lectures, 1870, by the Rev. 
F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., etc., etc., 2nd ed., 1872, p. 26f. 
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petitio principit. Mill proceeds to prove his statement, and he 
naturally argues that, if observations or experiments have been 
repeated so often, and by so many persons, as to exclude all supposi- 
tion of error in the observer, a law of natureisestablished ; and so long 
as this law is received as such, the assertion that on any particular 
occasion the cause A took place, and yet the effect B did not 
follow, without any counteracting cause, must be disbelieved. In 
fact, as he winds up this part of the argument by saying: “We 
cannot admit a proposition as a law of nature, and yet believe a 
fact in real contradiction to it. We must disbelieve the alleged 
fact, or believe that we were mistaken in admitting the supposed 
law.”* Mill points out, however, that, in order that any alleged 
fact should be contradictory to a law of causation, the allegation 
must be not simply that the cause existed without being followed 
by the effect, but that this happened in the absence of any 
adequate counteracting cause. ‘‘ Now, in the case of an alleged 
miracle, the assertion is the exact opposite of this. It is, that the 
effect was defeated, not in the absence, but in consequence of a 
counteracting cause—namely, a direct interposition of an act of 
the will of some being who has power over nature; and in par- 
ticular of a Being whose will, being assumed to have endowed all 
the causes with the powers by which they produce their effects, 
may well be supposed able to counteract them.” A miracle, 
then, is no contradiction to the law of cause and effect; it is 
merely a new effect supposed to be introduced by the introduction 
of a new cause; “of the adequacy of that cause, zf present,3 
there can be no doubt; and the only antecedent improbability 
which can be ascribed to the miracle is the improbability that 
any such cause existed.” Mill then continues, resuming his 
criticism on Hume’s argument: “ All, therefore, which Hume has 
made out, and this he must be considered to have made out, is 
that (at least in the imperfect state of our knowledge of natural 
agencies, which leaves it always possible that some of the physical 
antecedents may have been hidden from us) no evidence can 
prove a miracle to any one who did not previously believe the 
existence of a being or beings with supernatural power; or who 
believes himself to have full proof that the character of the Being 
whom he recognises is inconsistent with his having seen fit to 
‘interfere on the occasion in question.” Mill proceeds to enlarge 
on this conclusion. “If we do not already believe in super- 
natural agencies, no miracle can prove to us their existence. The 
miracle itself, considered merely as an extraordinary fact, may be 
satisfactorily certified by our senses or by testimony; but nothing 


* Mill, Zogzc, ii., p. 166 f. 2 [b., li., Pp» 1670 
3 The italics are ours. 
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can ever prove that it isa miracle. There is still another possible 
hypothesis, that of its being the result of some unknown natural 
cause ; and this possibility cannot be so completely shut out as to 
leave no alternative but that of admitting the existence and inter- 
vention of a being superior to nature. Those, however, who 
already believe in such a being have two hypotheses to choose 
from, a supernatural and an unknown natural agency ; and they 
have to judge which of the two is the most probable in the 
particular case. In forming this judgment, an important element 
of the question will be the conformity of the result to the laws of 
the supposed agent ; that is, to the character of the Deity as they 
conceive it. But, with the knowledge which we now possess of 
the general uniformity of the course of nature, religion, following 
in the wake of science, has been compelled to acknowledge the 
government of the universe as being on the .whole carried on by 
general laws, and not by special interpositions. To whoever holds 
this belief, there is a general presumption against any supposition 
of divine agency not operating through general laws, or, in other 
words, there is an antecedent improbability in every miracle 
which, in order to outweigh it, requires an extraordinary strength 
of antecedent probability derived from the special circumstances 
of the case.”* Mill rightly considers that it is not more difficult 
to estimate this than in the case of other probabilities. ‘We 
are seldom, therefore, without the means (when the circumstances 
of the case are at all known to us) of judging how far it is likely 
that such a cause should have existed at that time and place 
without manifesting its presence by some other marks, and (in the 
case of an unknown cause) without having hitherto manifested its 
existence in any other instance. According as this circumstance, 
or the falsity of the testimony, appears more improbable, that is 
conflicts with an approximate generalisation of a higher order, 
we believe the testimony, or disbelieve it: with a stronger or 
weaker degree of conviction, according to the preponderance: at 
least until we have sifted the matter further.”? This is precisely 
Hume’s argument weakened by the introduction of reservations 
which have no cogency. 

We have wished to avoid interrupting Mill’s train of reasoning 
by any remarks of our own, and have, therefore, deferred till now 
the following observations regarding his criticism on Hume’s 
argument. 

In reducing Hume’s celebrated doctrine to the very plain pro- 
position, that whatever is contradictory to a complete induction is 
incredible, Mill in no way,diminishes its potency against miracles ; 
and he does not call that proposition “harmless” in reference to 
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its bearing on miracles, as Dr. Farrar evidently supposes, but 
merely in opposition to the chatacter of a recondite and 
“dangerous heresy” assigned by dismayed theologians to so 
obyious and simple a principle. The proposition, however, whilst 
it reduces Hume’s doctrine in the abstract to more technical terms, 
does not altogether represent his argument. Without asserting 
that experience is an absolutely infallible guide, Hume maintains 
that—“ A wise man proportions’his belief to the evidence. In 
such conclusions as are founded on an infallible experience, he 
expects the event with the last degree of assurance, and regards 
his past experience as a full Jvoof of the future existence of that 
event. In other cases he proceeds with more caution; he weighs 
the opposite experiments ; he considers which side is supported by 
the greater number of experiments ; to that side he inclines with 
doubt and hesitation ; and when at last he fixes his judgment, the 
evidence exceeds not what we properly call probability. All pro- 
bability, then, supposes an opposition of experiments and observa- 
tions, where the one side is found to overbalance the other, and to 
produce a degree of evidence proportioned to the superiority.”? 
After elaborating this proposition, Hume continues: ‘A miracle 
is a violation of the laws of nature ; and as a firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws, the proof against a miracle, 
from the very nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from 
experience can possibly be imagined. Why is it more than pro- 
bable that all men must die; that lead cannot, of itself, remain 
suspended in the air; that fire consumes wood, and is extinguished 
by water; unless it be that these events are found agreeable to the 
laws of nature, and there is required a violation of these laws, or, 
in other words, a miracle, to prevent them? Nothing is esteemed 
a miracle if it ever happened in the common course of nature. It 
is no miracle that a man seemingly in good health should die ona 
sudden ; because such a kind of death, though more unusual than 
any other, has yet been frequently observed to happen, But it is 
a miracle that a dead man should come to life, because that has 
never been observed in any age or country. There must, there- 
fore, be an uniform experience against every miraculous event, 
otherwise the event would not merit that appellation. And as an 
uniform experience amounts to a proof, there is here a direct and 
full Avoof, from the nature of the fact, against the existence of any 
miracle ; nor can such a proof be destroyed, or the miracle 
rendered credible, but by an opposite proof which is superior. 
The plain consequence is (and it is a general maxim worthy of our 
attention) : ‘That no testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle 
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unless the testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be 
more miraculous than the fact which it endeavours to establish ; 
and even in that case there is a mutual destruction of arguments, 
and the superior only gives us an assurance suitable to that degree 
of force which remains after deducting the inferior. When any 
one tells me that he saw a dead man restored to life, I immediately 
consider with myself whether it be more probable that this person 
should either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact which he 
relates should really have happened. I weigh the one miracle 
against the other; and, according to the superiority which I 
discover, I pronounce my decision, and always reject the greater 
miracle. If the falsehood of his testimony would be more 
miraculous than the event which he relates, then, and not till then, 
can he pretend to command my belief or opinion.” 

The ground upon which Mill admits that a miracle may not be 
contradictory to complete induction is that it is not an assertion 
that a certain cause was not followed by a certain effect, but an 
allegation of the interference of an adequate counteracting cause. 
This does not, however, by his own showing, remove a miracle 
from the action of Hume’s principle, but simply modifies the 
nature of the antecedent improbability. Mull qualifies his 
admission regarding the effect of the alleged counteracting cause 
by the all-important words, “if present”; for, in order to be valid, 
the reality of the alleged counteracting cause must be established, 
which is impossible, therefore the allegations fall to the ground. 

In admitting that Hume has made out that no evidence can 
prove a miracle to any one who does not previously believe in a 
being of supernatural power willing to work miracles, Mill 
concedes everything to Hume, for his only limitation is based 
upon a supposition of mere personal belief in something which is 
not capable of proof, and which belief, therefore, is not more valid 
than any other purely imaginary hypothesis. The belief may 
seem substantial to the individual entertaining it, but, not being 
capable of proof, it cannot have weight with others, or in any way 
affect the value of evidence in the abstract. 

The assumption of a Personal Deity working miracles is excluded 
by Hume’s argument, and, although Mill apparently overlooks the 
fact, Hume has not only anticipated but refuted the reasoning 
which is based upon it. In the succeeding chapter ona Particular 
Providence and a Future State he directly disposes of such an 
assumption, but he does so with equal effect also in the essay 
which we are discussing. Taking an imaginary miracle as an 
illustration, he argues : “Though the Being to whom the miracle 
is ascribed be in this case Almighty, it does not upon that account 
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become a whit more probable; since it is impossible for us to 
know the attributes or actions of such a Being otherwise than 
from the experience which we have of his productions in the 
usual course of nature. This still reduces us to past observation, 
and obliges us to compare the instances of the violation of truth 
in the testimony of men with those of the violation of the laws 
of nature by miracles, in order to judge which of them is most 
likely and probable. As the violations of truth are more common in 
the testimony concerning religious miracles than in that concerning 
any other matter of fact, this must diminish very much the authority 
of the former testimony, and make us form a general resolution never 
to lend any attention to it, with whatever specious pretence it may be 
covered.” A person who believes anything contradictory to a 
complete induction merely on the strength of an assumption which 
is incapable of proof is simply credulous ; but such an assumption 
cannot affect the real evidence for that thing. 

The argument of Paley against Hume is an illustration of the 
reasoning suggested by Mill. Paley alleges the interposition of a 
Personal Deity in explanation of miracles, but he protests that he 
does not assume the attributes of the Deity or the existence of a 
future state in order to prove their reality. “That reality,” he 
admits, “always must be proved by evidence. We assert only 
that in miracles adduced in support of revelation there is not such 
antecedent improbability as no testimony can surmount.” His 
argument culminates in the short statement: “In a word, once 
believe that there is a God [7.e., a Personal God, working miracles], 
and miracles are not incredible.”? We have already quoted 
Hume’s refutation of this reasoning, and we may at once proceed 
to the final argument by which Paley endeavours to overthrow 
Hume’s doctrine, and upon which he mainly rests his case. 

“ But the short consideration,” he says, “ which, independently 
of every other, convinces me that there is no solid foundation in 
Mr. Hume’s conclusion is the following: When a theorem is 
proposed to a mathematician, the first thing he does with it is to 
try it upon a simple case, and if it produces a false result he is 
sure that there must be some mistake in the demonstration. 
Now, to proceed in this way with what may be called Mr. Hume’s 
theorem. If twelve men, whose probity and good sense I had 
long known, should seriously and circumstantially relate to me an 
account of a miracle wrought before their eyes, and in which it 
was impossible that they should be deceived ; if the governor of 
the country, hearing a rumour of this account, should call these 
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men into his presence, and offer them a short proposal, either to 
confess the imposture or submit to be tied up to a gibbet ; if they 
should refuse with one voice to acknowledge that there existed 
any falsehood or imposture in the case ; if this threat was com- 
municated to them separately, yet with no different effect ; if it 
was at last executed ; if I myself saw them, one after another, 
consenting to be racked, burned, or strangled, rather than give up 
the truth of theic account—still, if Mr. Hume’s rule be my guide, 
Iam not to believe them. Now, I undertake to ‘say that there 
exists not a sceptic in the world who would not believe them, or 
who would defend such incredulity.”* 

It is obvious that this reasoning, besides being purely hypo- 
thetical, is utterly without cogency against Hume’s doctrine. The 
evidence of the twelve men simply amounts to a statement that 
they saw, or fancied that they saw, a certain occurrence in contra- 
diction to the law; but that which they actually saw was an 
external phenomenon, the real nature of which is a mere inference, 
and an inference which, from the necessarily isolated position of 
the miraculous phenomenon, is neither supported by other 
instances capable of forming a complete counter induction, nor 
by analogies within the order of nature. The bare inference 
from an occurrence supposed to have been witnessed by twelve 
men is all that is opposed to the law of nature, which is based 
upon a complete induction, and it is, therefore,.ineredible. 

If we examine Paley’s “simple case” a little more closely, 
however, we find that not only is it utterly inadmissible as a 
hypothesis, but that as an illustration of the case of Gospel 
miracles it is completely devoid of relevancy and argumentative 
force. The only pomt which gives a momentary value to the 
supposed instance is the condition attached to the account of the 
miracle related by the twelve men, that not only was it wrought 
before their eyes, but that it was one “in which it was impossible 
that they should be deceived.” Now, this qualification of infalli- 
bility on the part of the twelve witnesses is as incredible as the 
miracle which they are supposed to attest. - The existence of 
twelve men incapable of error or mistake is as opposed to experi- 
ence as the hypothesis of a miracle in which it is impossible for 
the twelve men to be deceived is contradictory to reason. The 
exclusion of all error in the observation of the actual occurrence 
and its antecedents and consequences, whose united sum con- 
‘stitutes the miracle, is an assumption which deprives the argu- 
ment of all potency. On the other hand, the moment the 
possibility of error is admitted the reasoning breaks down, 
for the probability of error on the part of the observers, either as 
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regards the external phenomena or the inferences drawn from 
them, being so infinitely greater than the probability of mistake in 
the complete induction, we must unquestionably reject the testi- 
mony of the twelve men. : 

It need scarcely be said that the assertion of liability to error 
on the part of the observers by no means involves any insinuation 
of wilful “ falsehood or imposture in the case.” It is quite intel- 
ligible that twelve men might witness an occurrence which might 
seem to them and others miraculous—but which was susceptible 
of a perfectly natural explanation—and truthfully relate what they 
believed to have seen, and that they might, therefore, refuse 
“with one voice to acknowledge that there existed any falsehood 
or imposture in the case,” even although the alternative might be 
death on a gibbet. This, however, would in no way affect the 
character of the actual occurrence. It would not convert a 
natural, though by them inexplicable, phenomenon into a miracle. 
Their constancy in adhering to the account they had given would 
merely bear upon the truth of their own statements, and the fact 
of seeing them “one after another consenting to be racked, 
burned, or strangled, rather than give up, the truth of their 
account,” would ‘not in the least justify our believing in a miracle. 
Even martyrdom cannot transform imaginations into facts. The 
truth of a narrative is no guarantee for the correctness of an infer- 
ence. 

As regards the applicability of Paley’s illustration to the Gospel 
miracles, the failure of his analogy is complete. We _ shall 
presently see the condition of the people amongst whom these 
miracles are supposed to have occurred, and that, so far from the 
nature of the phenomena and the character of the witnesses 
supporting the inference that it was impossible that the observers 
could have beén deceived, there is every reason for concluding 
with certainty that their ignorance of natural laws, their proneness 
to superstition, their love of the marvellous, and their extreme 
religious excitemert, rendered them peculiarly liable to incorrect- 
ness in the observation of the phenomena, and to error in the 
inferences drawn from them. We shall likewise see that we have 
no serious and circumstantial accounts of those miracles from 
eye-witnesses of whose probity and good sense we have any know- 
ledge, but that, on the contrary, the narratives of them which we 
possess were composed by unknown persons, who were not eye- 
witnesses at all, but wrote very long after the events related, and 
in that mythic period “in which reality melted into fable, and 
invention unconsciously trespassed on the province of history.” 
The proposition, ‘That there is satisfactory evidence that many 
professing to be original witnesses of the Christian miracles passed 
their lives in labours, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily under 
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gone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
solely in consequence of their belief of these accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new rules of 
conduct,” is made by Paley the argument of the first nine 
chapters of his work, as the converse of the proposition, that 
similar attestation of other miracles cannot be produced, is of the 
following two. This shows the importance which he attaches to 
the point ; but, notwithstanding, even if he could substantiate this 
statement, the cause of miracles would not be one whit advanced. 

We have freely quoted these arguments in order to illustrate 
the real position of miracles; and no one who has seriously 
considered the matter can doubt the necessity for very extra- 
ordinary evidence, even to render the report of such phenomena 
worthy of a moment’s attention. The argument for miracles, 
however, has hitherto proceeded upon the merest assumption, and, 
as we shall further see, the utmost that they can do who support 
miracles, under the fatal disadvantage of being contradictory to 
uniform experience, is to refer to the alleged contemporaneous 
nature of the evidence for their occurrence, and to the character 
of the supposed witnesses. Mill has ably shown the serious 
misapprehension of so many writers against Hume’s Zssay on 
Miracles which has led them to what he calls ‘ the extraordinary 
conclusion that nothing supported by credible testimony ought 
ever to be disbelieved.”* In regard to historical facts, not contra- 
dictory to all experience, simple and impartial testimony may be 
sufficient to warrant belief; but even such qualities as these can 
go but a very small way towards establishing the reality of an 
occurrence which is opposed to complete induction.? It is 
admitted that the evidence requisite to establish the reality of a 
supernatural Divine revelation of doctrines beyond human reason, 
and comprising in its very essence such stupendous miracles as 
the Incarnation, Resurrection, and Ascension, must be miraculous. 
The evidence for the miraculous evidence, which is scarcely less 
astounding than the contents of the revelation itself, must, 
logically, be miraculous also, for it is not a whit more easy to 
prove the reality of an evidential miracle than of a dogmatic 
miracle. It is evident that the resurrection of Lazarus, for instance, 
1s as contradictory to complete induction as the resurrection of 
Jesus. Both the supernatural religion, therefore, and its super- 


natural evidence labour under the fatal disability of being 
antecedently incredible. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE AGE OF MIRACLES 


LET us now, however, proceed to examine the evidence for the 
reality of miracles, and to inquire whether they are supported by 
such an amount of testimony as can in any degree outweigh the 
reasons which, antecedently, seem to render them incredible. It 
is undeniable that belief in the miraculous has gradually been dis- 
pelled, and that, as a general rule, the only miracles which are 
now maintained are limited to brief and distant periods of time. 
Faith in their reality, once so comprehensive, does not, except 
amongst a certain class, extend beyond the miracles of the New 
Testament and a few of those of the Old, and the countless 
myriads of ecclesiastical and other miracles, for centuries devoutly 
and implicitly believed, are now commonly repudiated, and have 
sunk into discredit and contempt. The question is inevitably 
suggested how so much can be abandoned and the remnant still 
be upheld. 

As an essential part of our inquiry into the value of the evidence 
for miracles, we must endeavour to ascertain whether those who 
are said to have witnessed the supposed miraculous occurrences 
were either competent to appreciate them aright, or likely to report 
them without exaggeration. For this purpose, we must consider 
what was known of the order of nature in the age in which 
miracles are said to have taken place, and what was the intellectual 
character of the people amongst whom they are reported to have 
been performed. Nothing is more rare, even amongst intelligent 
and cultivated men, than accuracy of observation and correctness 
of report, even in matters of sufficient importance to attract vivid 
attention, and in which there is no special interest unconsciously 
to bias the observer. It will scarcely be denied, however, that in 
persons of fervid imagination, and with a strong natural love of the 
marvellous, whose minds are not only unrestrained by specific 
knowledge, but predisposed by superstition towards false con- 
clusions, the probability of inaccuracy and exaggeration is 
enormously increased. If we add to this such a disturbing 
element as religious excitement, inaccuracy, exaggeration, and 
extravagance are certain to occur. The effect of even one of 
these influences, religious feeling, in warping the judgment 1s 
admitted by one of the: most uncompromising supporters of 
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miracles. “It is doubtless the tendency of religious minds,” says 
Newman, “to imagine mysteries and wonders where there are 
none; and much more, where causes of awe really exist, will they 
unintentionally misstate, exaggerate, and embellish, when they 
set themselves to relate what they have witnessed or have heard”; 
and he adds: “And further, the imagination, as is well known, is 
a fruitful cause of apparent miracles.”* We need not offer any 
evidence that the miracles which we have to examine were 
witnessed and reported by persons exposed to the effects of the 
strongest possible religious feeling and excitement, and our atten- 
tion may, therefore, be more freely directed to the inquiry how far 
this influence was modified by other circumstances. Did the 
Jews at the time of Jesus possess such calmness of judgment and 
sobriety of imagination as to inspire us with any confidence in 
accounts of marvellous occurrences, unwitnessed except by them, 
and limited to their time, which contradict all knowledge and all 
experience? Were their minds sufficiently enlightened and free 
from superstition to warrant our attaching weight to their report of 
events of such an astounding nature? and were they themselves 
sufficiently impressed with the exceptional character of any 
apparent supernatural and miraculous interference with the order 
of nature ? 

Let an English historian and divine, who will be acknow- 
ledged as no prejudiced witness, bear testimony upon some of 
these points. ‘Nor is it less important,” says Dean Milman, 
“throughout the early history of Christianity, to seize the spirit of 
the times. Events which appear to us so extraordinary that we 
can scarcely conceive that they should either fail in exciting a 
powerful sensation or ever be obliterated from the popular remem- 
brance, in their own day might pass off as of little more than 
ordinary occurrence. During the whole life of Christ, and the 
early propagation of the religion, it must be borne in mind that 
they took place in an age, and among a people, which superstition 
had made so familiar with what were supposed to be preternatural 
events that wonders awakened no emotion,.or were speedily 
superseded by some new demand on the ever-ready belief. The 
Jews of that period not only believed that the Supreme Being had 
the power of controlling the course of nature, but that the same 
influence was possessed by multitudes of subordinate spirits, both 
good and evil. Where the pious Christian of the present day 
would behold the direct agency of the Almighty, the Jews would 


o Tjek Newman, Zwo Essays on Scripture Miracles and on Ecclesiastical, 
.1870, p. 171. This passage occurs in a reply to the argument against admitting 
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‘certain others are rejected on all hands as fictitious or pretended. 
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invariably have interposed an angel as the author or ministerial 
agent in the wonderful transaction. Where the Christian moralist 
would condemn the fierce passion, the ungovernable lust, or the 
inhuman temper, the Jew discerned the workings of diabolical 
possession. Scarcely a malady was endured, or crime committed, 
which was not traced to the operation of one of these myriad 
dzemons, who watched every opportunity of exercising their malice 
in the sufferings and the sins of men.”? 

Another English divine, of certainly not less orthodoxy, but of 
much greater knowledge of Hebrew literature, bears similar 
testimony regarding the Jewish nation‘at the'same period. ‘“ Not 
to be more tedious, therefore, in this matter” (regarding the Bath 
Kol, a Jewish superstition), “let two things only be observed : 
(rt) That the nation, under the second Temple, was given to 
magical arts beyond measure; and (2) That it was given to an 
easiness of believing all manner of delusions beyond measure.”? 
And in another place: “It is a disputable case, whether the 
Jewish nation were more mad with superstition in matters of 
religion, or with superstition in curious arts :—(1) There was not a 
people upon earth that studied or attributed more to dreams than 
they. (2) There was hardly any people in the whole world that 
more used, or were more fond of, amulets, charms, mutterings, 
exorcisms, and all kinds of enchantments. We might here produce 
innumerable instances.”3 We shall presently see that these state- 
ments are far from being exaggerated. 

No reader of the Old Testament+ can fail to have been struck 
by the singularly credulous fickleness of the Jewish mind. 
Although claiming the title of the specially selected people of 
Jehovah, the Israelites exhibited a constant and _ inveterate 
tendency to forsake his service for the worship of other gods. The 
mighty “signs and wonders” which God is represented as 
incessantly working on their behalf, and in their sight, had 
apparently no effect upon them. The miraculous even then had, 
as it would seem, already lost all novelty, and ceased, according to 
the records, to excite more than mere passing astonishment. ‘The 
leaders and prophets of Israel had a perpetual struggle to restrain 


t History of Christianity, by H. H. Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s ; 
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the people from “ following after” heathen deities, and whilst the 
burden of the prophets is one long denunciation of the idolatry 
into which the nation was incessantly falling, the verdict of 
the historical books upon the several kings and rulers of Israel 
proves how common it was, and how rare even the nominal 
service of Jehovah. At the best, the mind of the Jewish nation, 
only after long and slow progression, attained the idea of a perfect 
monotheism, but added to the belief in Jehovah the recognition 
of a host of other gods, over whom it merely gave him supremacy." 
This is apparent even in the first commandment: “ Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me” ; and the necessity for such a law 
received its illustration from a people who are represented as 
actually worshipping the golden calf, made for them by the com- 
plaisant Aaron, during the very time that the great Decalogue was 
being written on the Mount by his colleague Moses.? It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at that at a later period, and through- 
out patristic days, the gods of the Greeks and other heathen 
nations were so far gently treated that, although repudiated 
as deities, they were recognised as demons. In the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, where “‘idols” are spoken of in the 
Hebrew, the word is sometimes translated ‘‘ demons” ; as, for 
instance, Psalm xcvi. 5 is rendered: “For all the gods of the 
nations are demons.”3 ‘The same superstition is quite as clearly 
expressed in the New Testament. The Apostle Paul, for instance, 
speaking of things sacrificed to idols, says: ‘ But (I say) that the 
things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons, and 
not to God ; and I would not that ye should be partakers with 
demons. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of 
demons ; ye cannot partake of the Lord’s table, and of the table 
of demons.”4 

The apocryphal Book of Tobit affords some illustration of the 
opinions of the more enlightened Jews during the last century 


* This is unconsciously expressed throughout the Bible in such passages as 
Deut. x. 17: ‘‘ For the Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a 
great God, a mighty and a terrible,” etc. (cf. Joshua xxii. 22, Deut. xi. 28, 
xi. 2 ff., Ps. Ixxxix. 6, 7, and a host of other passages). 

* An admirable inquiry into the religion of the Jewish nation is to be found 
in Dr. A. Kuenen’s very able work, De Godsdienst van Israél, Haarlem. 
Eerste deel, 1869 ; tweede deel, 1870. 
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be wondered at, when in so many other passages the Israelites are repre- 
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before the commencement of the Christian era The angel 
Raphael prescribes, as an infallible means of driving a demon out 
of man or woman so effectually that it should never more come 
back, fumigation with the heart and liver of a fish.2 By this 
exorcism the demon Asmodeus, who, from love of Sara, the 
daughter of Raguel, has strangled seven husbands who attempted 
to marry her,3 is overcome, and flies into “the uttermost parts of 
Egypt,” where the angel binds him. The belief in demons, and 
in the necessity of exorcism, is so complete that the author sees 
no incongruity in describing the angel Raphael, who has been 
sent, in answer to prayer, specially to help him, as instructing 
Tobias to adopt such means of subjecting demons. Raphael is 
described in this book as the angel of healing,5 the office generally 
assigned to him by the Fathers. He is also represented as saying 
of himself that he is one of the seven holy angels which present 
the prayers of the saints to God.® ; 

There are many curious particulars regarding angels and demons 
in the Book of Enoch. This work, which is quoted by the author 
of the Epistle of Jude,7 and by some of the Fathers, as inspired 
Scripture, was supposed by Tertullian to have survived the 
universal deluge, or to have been afterwards transmitted by means 
of Noah, the great-grandson of the author Enoch.? It may be 
assigned to about a century before Christ, but additions were 
made to the text, and more especially to its angelology, extending 
probably to after the commencement of our era. It undoubtedly 
represents views popularly prevailing about the epoch in which 
we are interested. The author not only relates the fall of the 
angels through love for the daughters of men, but gives the names 
of twenty-one of them and of their leaders ; of whom Jequn was 
he who seduced the holy angels, and Ashbeél it was who gave 
them evil counsel and corrupted them.9 <A third, Gadreél,?° was 
he who seduced Eve. He also taught to the children of men the 
use and manufacture of.all murderous weapons, of coats of mail, 
shields, swords, and of all the implements of death. Another 
evil. angel, named Pénémué, taught them many mysteries of 


« There is much discussion as to the date of this book. It is variously 
ascribed to periods ranging from two centuries B.C., and even earlier, to one 
century after Christ. ik 
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wisdom. He instructed men in the art of writing with paper 
(xépryns) and ink, by means of which, the author remarks, 
many fall into sin even to the present day. Kaodeja, another 
evil angel, taught the human race all the wicked practices of 
spirits and demons,‘ and also magic and exorcism.* The offspring 
of the fallen angels and of the daughters of men were giants, 
whose height was 3,000 ells ;3 of these are the demons working 
evil upon earth. Azazel taught men various arts: the making 
of bracelets and ornaments; the use of cosmetics, the way to 
beautify the eyebrows; precious stones, and all dye-stuffs and 
metals ; whilst other wicked angels instructed them in all kinds of 
pernicious knowledge.s The elements and all the phenomena of 
nature are controlled and produced by the agency of angels. 
Uriel is the angel of thunder and earthquakes; Raphael, of the 
spirits of men; Raguel is the angel who executes vengeance on 
the world and the stars; Michael is set over the best of mankind— 
z.e., over the people of Israel ;° Saraqdel, over the souls of the 
children of men who are misled by the spirits of sin ; and Gabriel 
is over serpents and over Paradise, and over the Cherubim.? 
Enoch is shown the mystery of all the operations of nature and 
the action of the elements, and he describes the spirits which 
guide them and control the thunder and lightning and the winds ; 
the spirit of the seas, who curbs them with his might, or tosses 
them forth and scatters them through the mountains of the earth ; 
the spirit of hoar frost, and the spirit of hail, and the spirit of 
snow. There are, in fact, special spirits set over every phenomenon 
of nature—frost, thaw, mist, rain, light, and so on. The heavens 
and the earth are filled with spirits. Raphael is the angel set 
over all the diseases and wounds of mankind, Gabriel over all 
powers, and Fanuel over the penitence and the hope of those 
who inherit eternal life.2 The decree for the destruction of the 
buman race goes forth from the presence of the Lord because 
men know all the mysteries of the angels, all the evil works of 
Satan, and all the secret might and power of those who practise 
the art of magic, and the power of conjuring and such arts. -The 
stars are represented as animated beings. Enoch sees seven 
stars bound together in space like great mountains, and flaming 
as with fire; and he inquires of the angel who leads him, on 
account of what sin they are so bound? Uriel informs him that 
they are stars which have transgressed the commands of the 
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Highest God, and they are thus bound until ten thousand worlds, 
the number of the days of their transgression, shall be accomplished.? 
The belief that sun, moon, and stars were living entities possessed 
of souls was generally held by the Jews at the beginning of our 
era, along with Greek philosophers, and we shall presently see 
it expressed by the Fathers.. Philo Judzeus considers the stars 
spiritual beings full of virtue and perfection,? and that to them is 
granted lordship over other heavénly bodies, not absolute, but as 
viceroys under the Supreme Being.3 We find a similar view 
regarding the nature of the stars expressed in the Apocalypse,4 
and it constantly appears in the Talmud and Targums. An 
angel of the sun and moon is described in the Ascensio [saia.s 
We are able to obtain a full and minute conception of the 
belief regarding “angels and demons and their influence over 
cosmical phenomena, as well as of other superstitions current 
amongst the Jews at the time of Jesus, from the Talmud, 
Targums, and other Rabbinical sources, We cannot, however, 
do more, here, than merely glance at these voluminous materials, 
The angels are perfectly pure spirits, without sin, and not visible 
to mortal eyes. -When they come down to earth on any mission, 
they are clad in light and veiled in air. If, however, they remain 
longer than seven days on earth, they become so clogged with the 
earthly matter in which they have been immersed that they cannot 
again ascend to the upper heavens.® Their multitude is innumer- 
able,7 and new angels are every day created, who in succession 
praise God and make way for others. The expression, “host of 
heaven,” is a common one in the Old Testament, and the idea 
was developed into a heavenly army. ‘The first Gospel represents 
Jesus as speaking of ‘more than twelve legions of angels.”9 
Every angel has one particular duty to perform, and no more; 
thus of the three angels who appeared to Abraham, one was sent 
to announce that Sarah should have a son, the second to rescue 
Lot, and the third to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah.t? The 
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angels serve God in the administration of the universe, and to 
special angels are assigned the different parts of nature. ‘There 
is not a thing in the world, not even a little herb, over which 
there is not an angel set, and everything happens according to the 
command of these appointed angels.”: It will be remembered 
that the agency of angels is frequently introduced in the Old 
Testament, and still more so in the Septuagint version, by altera- 
tions of the text. One notable case of such agency may be 
referred to, where the pestilence which is sent to punish David for 
numbering the people is said to be caused by an angel, whom 
David even sees. The Lord is represented as repenting of the 
evil, when the angel was stretching forth his hand against 
Jerusalem, and bidding him stay his hand after the angel had 
destroyed seventy thousand men by the pestilence.* This theory 
of disease has prevailed until comparatively recent times. The 
names of many of the superintending angels are given—as, for 
instance: Jehuel is set over fire, Michael over water, Jechiel over 
wild beasts, and Anpiel over birds. Over cattle Hariel is 
appointed, and Samniel over created things moving in the waters, 
and over the face of the earth; Messannahel over reptiles, Deliel 
over fish. Ruchiel is set over the winds, Gabriel over thunder 
and also over fire, and over the ripening of fruit; Nuriel over hail, 
Makturiel over rocks, Alpiel over fruit-bearing trees, Saroel over 
those which do not bear fruit, and Sandalfon over the human 
race ; and under each of these there are subordinate angels.3 It 
was believed that there were two angels of Death, one for those 
who died out of the land of Israel, who was an evil angel, called 
Samael (and at other times Satan, Asmodeus, etc.), and the other, 
who presided over the dead of the land of Israel, the holy angel 
Gabriel; and under these there was a host of evil spirits 
and angels. We shall presently see how general this belief 
regarding angels was amongst the Fathers, but it is also expressed 
in the New Testament. In the Apocalypse there appears an angel 
who has power over fire,5 and in another place four angels have 
power to hurt the earth and the sea. The angels were likewise 
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the instructors of men, and communicated knowledge to the 
Patriarchs. The angel Gabriel taught Joseph the seventy 
languages of the earth. It appears, however, that there was 
one language—the Syriac—which the angels do not understand, 
and for this reason men were not permitted to pray for things 
needful in that tongue.* Angels are appointed as princes over the 
seventy nations of the world ; but, the Jews consider the angels set 
over Gentile nations merely demons.3_ The Septuagint translation 
of Deuteronomy xxxii. 8 introduces the statement into the Old 
Testament. Instead of the Most High, when he divided to the 
nations their inheritance, setting the bounds of the people 
“according to the number of the children of Israel,” the passage 
becomes, “according to the number of the angels of God” 
(kara, dpiOpov dyyéXov Geod). The number of the nations was 
fixed at seventy, the number of the souls who went down into 
Egypt. The Jerusalem Targum on Genesis xi. 7, 8, reads as 
follows: ““God spake to the seventy angels which stand before 
him : Come, let us go down and confound their language that they 
may not understand each other. And the word of the Lord 
appeared there (at Babel), with the seventy angels, according to the 
seventy nations, and each had the language of the peuple which 
was allotted to him, and the record of the writing in his hand, and 
scattered the nations from thence over the whole earth in seventy 
languages, so that the one did not understand what the other 
said.”5 Michael was the angel of the people of Israel,° and he is 
always set in the highest place amongst the angels, and often 
called the High Priest of Heaven.? It was believed that the 
angels of the nations fought in heaven when their allotted peoples 
made war on earth. We See an allusion to this in the Book of 
Daniel,’ and in the Apocalypse there is “war in heaven ; Michael 
and his angels fought against the dragon ; and the dragon fought 
and his angels.”8 ‘The Jéws of the time of Jesus not only held 
that there were angels set over the nations, but also that each 
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individual had a guardian angel.t_ This belief appears in several 
places in the New Testament. For instance, Jesus 1s represented 
as saying of the children: “For I say unto you that their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven,” 
Again, in the Acts of the Apostles, when Peter is delivered from 
prison by an angel and comes to the house of his friend, they will 
not believe the maid who had opened the gate and seen him, but 
say: “It is his-angel” (6 dyyedos avrod eorvv).3 . The passage 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews will likewise be remembered where 
it is said of the angels: ‘“‘ Are they not all ministering spirits sent 
forth for ministry on..account of them who shall be heirs of 
salvation.” ‘There was at. the same time a singular belief that 
when any person went into the private closet the guardian angel 
remained at the door till he came out again, and in the Talmud a 
prayer is given for strength and help under the circumstances, and 
that the guardian angel may wait while the person is there. The 
reason why the angel does not enter is that such places are 
haunted by demons. 

The belief in demons at the time of Jesus was equally emphatic 
and comprehensive, and we need scarcely mention that the New 
Testament is full of references to them. ‘They are in the air, on 
earth, in the bodies of men and animals, and even at the bottom 
of the sea.7_ They are the offspring of the fallen angels who loved 
the: daughters of men. They have wings like the angels, and can 
fly from one end of heaven to another ; they obtain a knowledge 
of the future, like the angels, by listening behind the veil of the 
Temple of God in heaven.? Their number is infinite. The earth 
is so full of them that if man had power to see he could not exist 
on account of them; there are more demons than men, and they 
are about as close as the earth thrown up out of a newly-made 
grave.’° It is stated that each man has 10,000 demons at his right 
hand and 1,000 on his left, and the passage continues: “The 
crush on the Sabbath in the synagogue arises from them, also the 
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dresses of the Rabbins become so soon old and torn through 
their rubbing ; in like manner they cause the tottering of the feet. 
He who wishes to discover these spirits must take sifted ashes 
and strew them about his bed, and in the morning he will perceive 
their footprints upon them like a cock’s tread. If anyone wish to 
see them, he must take the afterbirth of a black cat which has 
been littered by a first-born black cat, whose mother was also a 
first-birth, burn and reduce it to powder, and put some of it in his 
eyes, and he will see them.”! Sometimes demons assume the form 
of a goat. Evil spirits fly chiefly during the darkness, for they are 
children of night.? For this reason the Talmud states that men 
are forbidden to greet anyone by night, lest it might be a devil,3 or 
to go out alone even by day, but much more by night, into solitary 
places. It was tikewise forbidden for any man to sleep alone in a 
house, because anyone so doing would be seized by the she-devil 
Lilith and die.s Further, no man should drink water by night on 
account of the demon Schafriri, the angel of blindness. An evil 
spirit descended on anyone going into a cemetery by night.7 A 
necromancer is defined as one who fasts and lodges at night 
amongst tombs, in order that the evil spirit may come upon him.® 
Demons, however, take more especial delight in foul and 
offensive places, and an evil spirit inhabits every private closet in 
the world. Demons haunt deserted places, ruins, graves, and 
certain kinds of trees.t° We find indications of these superstitions 
throughout the Gospels. The possessed are represented as 
dwelling among the tombs and being driven by the unclean spirits 
into the wilderness, and the demons can find no rest in clean 
places.t' Demons also frequented springs and fountains.12 The 
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episode of the angel who was said to descend at certain seasons 
and trouble the water of the pool of Bethesda, so that he who 
first stepped in was cured of whatever disease he had, may be 
mentioned here in passing, although the passage is not found in 
some of the older MSS. of the fourth Gospel,’ and it is argued by 
some that it is a later interpolation. There were demons who 
hurt those who did not wash their hands before meat. ‘“Shibta 
is an evil spirit which sits upon men’s hands in the night, and if 
any touch his food with unwashen hands that spirit sits upon. that 
food, and there is danger from it.”? The demon Asmodeus is 
frequently called the king of the devils,3 and it was believed that 
he tempted people to apostatise ; he it was who enticed Noah into 
his drunkenness, and led Solomon into sin. He is represented as 
alternately ascending to study in the school of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and descending to study in the school of the earth.s 
The injury of the human race in every possible way was believed 
to be the chief delight of evil spirits. The Talmud and other 
Rabbinical writings are full of references to demoniacal possession ; 
but we need not enter into details upon this point, as the New 
Testament itself presents sufficient evidence regarding it. Not 
only one evil spirit could enter into a body, but many took 
possession of the same individual. There are many instances 


mentioned in the Gospels, such as Mary Magdalene, ‘‘ out of whom - 


went seven demons” (dayudvia érra),© and the man whose 
name was Legion, because “many demons” (dauudvia rodAd) 
were entered into him.7— Demons likewise entered into the bodies 
of animals, and in the narrative to which we have just referred 
the demons, on being expelled from the man, request that they 
may be allowed to enter into the herd of swine, which, being per- 
mitted, “the demons went out of the man into the swine, and the 
herd ran violently down the cliff into the lake, and were drowned,”8 
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the evil spirits, as usual, taking pleasure only in the destruction and 
injury of man and beast. Besides “possession,” all the diseases 
of men and animals were ascribed to the action of the devil and 
of demons.t | In the Gospels, for instance, the woman with a 
spirit of infirmity, who was bowed together and could not lift 
herself up, is described as “bound by Satan,” although the case 
was not one of demoniacal possession.? : 

As might be expected from the universality of the belief in 
demons and their influence over the human race, the Jews at the 
time of Jesus occupied themselves much with the means of 
conjuring them. “There was hardly any people in the whole 
world,” we have already heard from a great Hebrew scholar, “that 
more used, or were more fond of, amulets, charms, mutterings, 
exorcisms, and all kinds of enchantments.”3 Schoettgen bears 
similar testimony: “ Ceferum judaeos magicis artibus admodum 
deditos esse, notissimum est.”+ All competent scholars are agreed 
upon this point, and the Talmud and Rabbinical writings are full 
of it. The exceeding prevalence of such arts alone proves the 
existence of the grossest ignorance and superstition. There are 
elaborate rules in the Talmud with regard to dreams, both as to 
how they are to be obtained and how interpreted.5 Fasts were 
enjoined in order to secure good dreams, and these fasts were not 
only observed by the ignorant, but also by the principal Rabbins, 
and they were permitted even on the Sabbath, which was unlawful 
in other cases.° Indeed, the interpretation of dreams became a 
public profession.?7_ It would be impossible within our limits to 
convey an adequate idea of the general superstition prevalent 
amongst Jews regarding things and actions lucky and unlucky, or 
the minute particulars in regard to every common act prescribed 
for safety against demons and evil influences of all kinds. Nothing 
was considered indifferent or too trifling, and the danger from the 
most trivial movements or omissions to which men were supposed 
to be exposed from the malignity of evil spirits was believed to be 
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great.1 Amulets, consisting of roots, or pieces of paper with 
charms written upon them, were hung round the neck of the sick 
and considered efficacious for their cure. Charms, mutterings, 
and spells were commonly said over wounds, against unlucky 
meetings, to make people sleep, to heal diseases, and to avert en- 
chantments.2. The Talmud gives forms of enchantments against 
mad dogs, for instance, against the demon of blindness, and the 
like, as well as formule for averting the evil eye, and mutterings 
over diseases.3 So common was the practice of sorcery and 
magic that the Talmud enjoins “ that the senior who is chosen into 
the council ought to be skilled in the arts of astrologers, jugglers, 
diviners, sorcerers, etc., that he may be able to judge of those 
who are guilty of the same.”4 Numerous cases are recorded of 
persons destroyed by means of sorcery. The Jewish women 
were particularly addicted to sorcery and, indeed, the Talmud 
declares that they had generally fallen into it.© The New Testa- 
ment bears abundant testimony to the prevalence of magic and 
exorcism at the time at which its books were written. In the 
Gospels, Jesus is represented as arguing with the pharisees, who 
accuse him of casting out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils: “If I by Beelzebub cast out the demons (7a daypdvia), 
by whom do your sons cast them out? Therefore, let them be 
your judges.”7 

The thoroughness and universality of the Jewish popular belief 
in demons and evil spirits and in the power of magic is exhibited 
in the ascription to Solomon, the monarch in whom the greatness 
and glory of the nation attained its culminating point, of the 
character of the powerful magician. The most effectual forms of 
invocation and exorcism and the most potent spells of magic were 
said to have been composed by him, and thus the grossest super- 
stition of the nation acquired the sanction of their wisest king. 
Rabbinical writings are never weary of enlarging upon the magical 
power and knowledge of Solomon. He was represented as not 
only king of the whole earth, but also as reigning over devils and 
evil spirits, and having the power of expelling them from the 
bodies of men and animals, and also of delivering people to them.® 
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It was, indeed, believed that the two demons Asa and Asael 
taught Solomon all wisdom and all arts... The Talmud relates 
many instances of his power over evil spirits, and, amongst others, 
how he made them assist in building the Temple. Solomon 
desired to have the help of the worm Schamir in preparing the 
stones for the sacred building, and he conjured up a devil and 
a she-devil to inform him where Schamir was to be found. They 
referred him to Asmodeus, whom’ the King craftily captured, and 
by whom he was informed that Schamir is under the jurisdiction 
of the Prince of the Seas ; and Asmodeus further told him how he 
might be secured. By his means the Temple was built, but, from the 
moment it was destroyed, Schamir for ever disappeared.? It was 
likewise believed that one of the Chambers of the second Temple 
was built by thé magician called Parvah, by means of magic.3 
The Talmud narrates many stories of miracles performed by 
various Rabbins.*4 

The Jewish historian Josephus informs us that, among other 
gifts, God bestowed upon King Solomon knowledge of the way to 
expel demons, an art which is useful and salutary for mankind. 
He composed incantations by which diseases are cured, and he 
left behind him forms of exorcism by which demons may be so 
effectually expelled that they never return—a method of cure, 
Josephus adds, which is of great efficacy to his own day. He 
himself had seen a countryman of his own, named Eliezer, 
release people possessed of devils in the presence of the Emperor 
Vespasian and his sons, and of his army. He put a ring con- 
taining one of the roots prescribed by Solomon to the nose of the 
demoniac, and drew the demon out by his nostrils ; and, in the 
name of Solomon, and reciting one of his incantations, he adjured 
it to return no more. In order to demonstrate to the spectators 
that he had the power to cast out devils, Eliezer was accustomed 
to set a vessel full of water a little way off, and he commanded the 
demon as he left the body of the man to overturn it, by which 
means, says Josephus, the skill and wisdom of Solomon were 
made very manifest.s Jewish Rabbins generally were known as 
powerful exorcisers, practising the art according to the formule of 
their great monarch. Justin Martyr reproaches his Jewish oppo- 
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nent, Tryphon, with the fact that his countrymen use the same art 
as the Gentiles, and exorcise with fumigations and charms 
(xarddecpor), and he shows the common belief in demoniacal 
influence when he asserts that, while Jewish exorcists cannot 
overcome demons by such means, or even by exorcising them in 
the name of their kings, prophets, or patriarchs, though he 
admits that they might do so if they adjured them in the name of 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, yet Christians at once sub- 
dued demons by exorcising them in the name of the Son of God.* 
The Jew and the Christian were quite agreed that demons were 
to be exorcised, and merely differed as to the formula of exorcism. 
Josephus gives an account of a root potent against evil spirits. It 
is called Baaras, and is flame-coloured, and in the evening sends 
out flashes like lightning. It is certain death to touch it, except 
under peculiar conditions. One mode of securing it is to dig 
down till the smaller part of the root is exposed, and then to 
attach the root to a dog’s tail. When the dog tries to follow its 
master from the place, and pulls violently, the root is plucked 
up, and may then be safely handled ; but the dog instantly dies, 
as the man would have done had he plucked it up himself. 
When the root is brought to sick people, it at once expels 
demons.?. According to Josephus, demons are the spirits of the 
wicked dead ; they enter into the bodies of the living, who die 
unless succour be speedily obtained.3 This theory, however, was 
not general, demons being commonly considered the offspring of 
the fallen angels and of the daughters of men. 

The Jewish historian gives a serious account of the preternatural 
portents which warned the Jews of the approaching fall of 
Jerusalem, and he laments the infatuation of the people, who 
disregarded these Divine denunciations. A star in the shape of a 
sword, and also a comet, stood over the doomed city for the space 
of a whole year. Then, at the feast of unleavened bread, before 
the rebellion of the Jews which preceded the war, at the ninth 
hour of the night, a great light shone round the altar and the 
Temple, so that for half an hour it seemed as though it were 
brilliant daylight. At the same festival other supernatural 
warnings were given. A heifer, as she was led by the high priest 
to be sacrificed, brought forth a lamb in the Temple ; moreover, 
the eastern gate of the inner court of the Temple, which was of 
brass, and so ponderous that twenty men had much difficulty in 
closing it, and which was fastened by heavy bolts descending deep 
into the solid stone floor, was seen to open of its own accord, about 
the sixth hour of the night. The ignorant considered some of 
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these events good omens, but the pries.s interpreted them as 
portents of evil. Another prodigious phenomenon occurred, 
which Josephus supposes would be considered incredible were it 
not reported by those who saw it, and were the subsequent events 
not of sufficient importance to merit such portents : before sunset, 
chariots and troops of soldiers in armour were seen among the 
clouds, moving about, and surrounding cities. And further, at 
the feast of Pentecost, as the priésts were entering the inner court 
of the Temple to perform their sacred duties, they felt an earth- 
quake, and heard a great noise, and then the sound as ofa great 
multitude saying, “ Let us remove hence.”* There is not a 
shadow of doubt in the mind of Josephus as to the reality of any 
of these wonders. 

If we turn to patristic literature, we find everywhere the same 
superstitions and the same theories of angelic agency and demoni- 
acal interference in cosmical phenomena. According to Justin 
Martyr, after God had made the world and duly regulated the 
elements and the rotation of the seasons, he committed man and 
all things under heaven to the care of angels. Some of these 
angels, however, proved unworthy of this charge and, led away by 
love of the daughters of men, begat children, who are the demons 
who have corrupted the human race, partly by magical writings 
(dud payixov ypadov) and partly by fears and punishments, and 
who have introduced wars, murders, and other evils among them, 
which are ignorantly ascribed by poets to God himself.2 He 
considers that demoniacs are possessed and tortured by the souls 
of the wicked dead,3 and hé represents evil spirits as watching to 
seize the soul at death. The food of the angels is manna.5 The 
angels, says Clement of Alexandria, serve God in the administra- 
tian of earthly affairs. The host of angels and of gods (@earv) is 
placed under subjection to the Logos.7 Presiding angels are 
distributed over nations and cities, and perhaps are also deputed 
to individuals,’ and it is by their agency, either visible or 
invisible, that God gives all good things.9 He accuses the Greeks 
of plagiarising their miracles from the Bible, and he argues that, 
if certain powers do move the winds and distribute showers, they 
are agents subject to God.7e Clement affirms that the Son gave 
philosophy to the Greeks by means of the inferior angels,'™ and 
argues that it is absurd to attribute it to the devil"? Theophilus 
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and the things in it, and the regulating of the whole.? For it is 
the duty of the angels to exercise providence over all that God has 
created, so that God may have the universal care of the whole, 
but the several parts be ministered to by the angels appointed 
over them. There is freedom of will amongst the angels as 
among human beings, and some of the angels abused their trust, 
and fell through love of the daughters of men, of whom were 
begotten those who are called giants.3 These angels who have 
fallen from heaven busy themselves about the air and the earth ; 
and the souls of the giants,t which are the demons that roam 
about the world, work evil according to their respective natures.s 
There are powers which exercise dominion over matter, and by 
means of it, and more especially one who is opposed to God. 
This Prince of matter exerts authority and control in opposition 
to the good designed by God. Demons are greedy for sacrificial 
odours and the blood of the victims, which they lick, and they 
influence the multitude to idolatry by inspirmg thoughts and 
visions. which seem to come from idols and statues.? According 
to Tatian, God made everything which is good, but the wickedness 
of demons perverts the productions of nature for bad purposes, 
and the evil in these is due to demons and not to God.§ None of 
the demons have bodies—they are spiritual, like fire or arr, and 
can only be seen by those in whom the Spirit of God dwells. 
They attack men by means of lower forms of matter, and come to 
them whenever they are diseased; and sometimes they cause 
disorders of the body, but when they are struck by the power of 
the word of God they flee in terror, and the sick person is healed.9 
Various kinds of roots and the relations of bone and sinew are 
the material elements through which demons work.?°? Some of 
those who are called gods by the Greeks, but are in reality demons, 


* Ad Autolycum, ii. 8. Theophilus sees the punishment of the serpent in 
the repulsive way in which he crawls on his belly and eats the dust. This and 
the pains of women in childbirth are proofs of the truth of the account of the 
fall in Genesis. Ad Autol., ii. 23. 

2 Legatio pro Christ., x.3 cf. xxiv. 3 Legatio pro Christ., xiv. 
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possess the bodies of certain men, and then, by publicly leaving 
them, they destroy the disease they themselves had created, and 
the sick are restored to health.t Demons, says Cyprian of Carthage, 
lurk under consecrated statues, and inspire false oracles and con- 
trol the lots and omens.” They enter into human bodies and feign 
various maladies in order to induce men to offer sacrifices for 
their recovery, that they may gorge themselves with the fumes, and 
then they heal them. They are-eally the authors of the miracles 
attributed to heathen deities.3 

Tertullian enters into minute details regarding angels and 
demons. Demons are the offspring of the fallen angels, and their 
work is the destruction of the human race. They inflict diseases 
and other painful calamities upon our bodies, and lead astray our 
souls. From their wonderful subtleness and tenuity they find their 
way into both parts of our composition. Their spirituality enables 
them to do much harm to men, for, being invisible and impalpable, 
they appear rather in their effects than in their action. They 
blight the apples and the grain while in the flower as by some 
mysterious poison in the breeze, and kill them in the bud, or nip 
them before they are ripe, as though in some inexpressible way the 
tainted air poured forth its pestilential breath. In the same way 
demons and angels breathe into the soul and excite its corruptions, 
and especially mislead men by inducing them to sacrifice to false 
deities, in order that they may thus obtain their peculiar food of 
fumes of flesh and blood. Every spirit, whether angel or demon, 
has wings; therefore, they are everywhere in a moment. The 
whole world is but one place to them, and all that takes place any- 
where they can know and report with equal facility. Their swift- 
ness is believed to be divine because their substance is unknown, 
and thus they seek to be considered the authors of effects which 
they merely report, as, indeed, they sometimes are of the evil, but 
never of the good. They gather intimations of the future from 
hearing the prophets read aloud, and set themselves up as rivals of 
the true God by stealing his divinations. From inhabiting the 
air, and from their proximity to the stars and commerce with the 
clouds, they know the preparation of celestial phenomena, and 
promise: beforehand the rains which they already feel coming. 
They are very kind in reference to the cure of diseases, Tertullian 
ironically says, for they first make people ill, and then, by way of 
performing a miracle, they prescribe remedies either novel or 
contrary to common experience, and, removing the cause, they 
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are believed to have healed the sick.t If anyone possessed by a 
demon be brought before a tribunal, Tertullian affims that the evil 
spirit, when ordered by a Christian, will at once confess that he 1s 
a demon.? The fallen angels were the discoverers of astrology 
and magic.3 Unclean spirits hover over waters in imitation of the 
brooding (ges¢atio) of the Holy Spirit in the beginning, as, for 
instance, over dark fountains and solitary streams and cisterns in 
baths and dwelling-houses and similar places, which are said to 
carry one off (vapere)—that is to say, by the force of the evil 
spirit. The fallen angels disclosed to the world unknown material 
substances and various arts such as metallurgy, the properties of 
herbs, incantations, and interpretation of the stars; and to women 
specially they revealed all the secrets of personal adornment.s 
There is scarcely any man who is not attended by a demon ; and 
it is well known that untimely and violent deaths which are 
attributed to accidents are really caused by demons.° Those who 
go to theatres may become specially accessible to demons. There 
is the instance, the Lord is witness (domino teste), of the woman who 
went to a theatre and came back possessed by a demon, and, on 
being cast out, the evil spirit replied that he had a right to act as 
he did, having found her within his limits. There was another 
case, also well known, of a woman who at night, after having been 
to a theatre, had a vision of a winding sheet (d¢eum), and heard 
the name of the tragedian whom she had seen mentioned with 
reprobation, and five days after the woman was dead.?7 Origen 
attributes augury and divination through animals to demons. In 
his opinion, certain demons, offspring of the ‘Titans or giants, who 
haunt the grosser parts of bodies and the unclean places of the 
earth, and who, from not having earthly bodies, have some power 
of divining the future, occupy themselves with this. They secretly 
enter the bodies of the more brutal and savage animals, and force 
them to make flights or indications of divination to lead men away 
from God. ‘They have a special leaning to birds and serpents, and 
even to foxes and wolves, because the demons act better through 
these in consequence of an apparent analogy in wickedness 
between them.’ It is for this reason that Moses, who had either 
been taught by God what was similar in the nature of animals and 
their kindred demons, or had discovered it himself, prohibited 
as unclean the particular birds and animals most used for divina- 
tion. Therefore, each kind of demon seems to have an affinity 
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with a certain kind of animal. They are so wicked that demons 
even assume the bodies of weasels to foretell the future.t They 
feed on the blood and odour of the victims sacrificed in idol 
temples. The spirits of the wicked dead wander about sepulchres, 
and sometimes for ages haunt particular houses and other places.3 
The prayers of Christians drive demons out of men, and from 
places where they have taken up their abode, and even sometimes 
from the bodies of animals, which are frequently injured by them.‘ 
In reply to a statement of Celsus that we cannot eat bread or 
fruit, or drink wine or even water, without eating and drinking with 
demons, and that the very air we breathe is received from demons, 
and that, consequently, we cannot inhale without receiving air 
from the demons who are set over the air,5 Origen maintains, on 
the contrary, that the angels of God, and not demons, have the 
superintendence of such natural phenomena, and have been 
appointed to communicate all these blessings. Not demons but 
angels have been set over the fruits of the earth and over the birth 
of animals and over all things necessary for our race.© Scripture 
forbids the eating of things strangled, because the blood is still in 
them—and blood, and more especially the fumes of it, is said to 
be the food of demons. If we ate strangled animals, we might 
have demons feeding with us;7 but, in Origen’s opinion, a man 
only eats and drinks with demons when he eats the flesh of idol 
sacrifices, and drinks the wine poured out in honour of demons.® 
Jerome states the common belief that the air is filled with demons.? 
Chrysostum says that angels are everywhere in the atmosphere.?° 
Not content, however, with peopling earth and air with angels 
and demons, the Fathers also shared the opinion, common to 
Jews™ and heathen philosophers, that the heavenly bodies were 
animated beings. After fully discussing the question, with much 
reference to Scripture, Origen determines that sun, moon, and 
stars are living and rational beings, illuminated with the light of 
knowledge by the wisdom which is the reflection (dravyaopo) of 
eternal light. They have free will and, as it would appear from a 
passage in Job (xxy. 5), they are not only liable to sin, but actually 
not pure from the uncleanness of it. Origen is careful to explain 
that this has not reference merely to their physical part, but to the 
spiritual ; and he proceeds to discuss whether their souls came 
into existence at the same time with their bodies, or existed 
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ever does their course seem to be disturbed, is it not the extreme 
of absurdity to suppose that so much order, so much observance 
of discipline and method, could be demanded from or fulfilled by 
irrational beings ?”* They possess life and reason, he decides, and 
he proves from Scripture that their souls were given to them, not 
at the creation of their bodily substance, but like those of men 
implanted strictly from without, after they were made.” They are 
“subject to vanity ” with the rest of the creatures, and “wait for 
the manifestation of the sons of God.”3 Origen is persuaded that 
sun, moon, and stars pray to the Supreme Being through his only 
begotten Son.4 To return to angels, however, Origen states that 
the angels are not only of various orders of rank, but have appor- 
tioned to them specific offices and duties. ‘To Raphael, for 
instance, is assigned the task of curing and healing ; to Gabriel 
the management of wars; to Michael the duty of receiving the 
prayers and the supplications of men. Angels are set over the 
different churches, and have charge even of the least of their 
members. These offices were assigned to the angels by God 
agreeably to the qualities displayed by each.5 Elsewhere Origen 
explains that it is necessary for this world that there should be 
angels set over beasts and over terrestrial operations, and also 
angels presiding over the birth of animals, and over the propaga- 
tion and growth of shrubs; and, again, angels over holy works, 
who eternally teach men the perception of the hidden ways of 
God and knowledge of divine things; and he warns us not to 
bring upon ourselves those angels who are set over beasts, by 
leading an animal life, nor those which preside over terrestrial 
works, by taking delight in fleshly and mundane things, but rather 
to study how we may approximate to the companionship of the 
Archangel Michael, to whose duty of presenting the prayers of the 
saints to God he here adds the office of presiding over medicine.® 
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It is through the ministry of angels that the water-springs in 
fountains and running streams refresh the earth, and that the air 
we breathe is kept pure.t In the Shepherd of Hermas, a work 
quoted by the Fathers as inspired Scripture, which was publicly 
read in the churches, which almost secured a permanent place in 
the New Testament canon, and which appears after the canonical 
books in the Codex Sinaiticus, the oldest extant MS. of the New 
Testament, mention is made of ‘an angel who has rule over beasts, 
and whose name is Hegrin.* Jerome also quotes an apocryphal 
work in which an angel of similar name is said to be set over 
reptiles, and in which fishes, trees, and beasts are assigned to the 
care of particular angels.s 

Clement of Alexandria mentions, without dissent, the prevailing 
belief that hail-storms, tempests, and similar phenomena do not 
occur merely from material disturbance, but also are caused by 
the anger of demons and evil angels. Origen states that, while 
angels superintend all the phenomena of nature, and control what 
is appointed for our good, famine, the blighting of vines and fruit 
trees, and the destruction of beasts and of men, are, on the other 
hand, the personal works5 of demons, they, as public executioners, 
receiving at certain times authority to carry into effect divine 
decrees. We have already quoted similar views expressed by 
Tertullian,? and the universality and permanence of such opinions 
may be illustrated by the fact that, after the lapse of many 
centuries, we find St. Thomas Aquinas as solemnly affirming that 
disease and tempests are the direct work of the devil ;° indeed, 
this belief prevailed throughout the middle ages until very recent 
times. The Apostle Peter, in the Recognitions of Clement, 
informs Clement that, when God made the world, he appointed 
chiefs over the various creatures, even over the trees and the 
mountains and springs and rivers, and over everything in the 
universe. An angel was set over the angels, a spirit over spirits, a 
star over the stars, a demon over the demons, and so on.2 He 
provided different offices for all his creatures, whether good or 
bad ;t° but certain angels, having left the course of their proper 
order, led men into sin and taught them that demons could, by 
magical invocations, be made to obey man."* Ham was the dis- 
coverer of the art of magic.'? Astrologers suppose that evils 
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happen in consequence of the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and represent certain climacteric periods as dangerous, not 
knowing that it is not the course of the stars, but the action of 
demons, that regulates these things.t God has committed the 
superintendence of the seventy-two nations into which he has 
divided the earth to as many angels. Demons insinuate them- 
selves into the bodies of men, and force them to fulfil their 
desires ;3 they sometimes appear visibly to men, and by threats or 
promises endeavour to lead them into error; they can transform 
themselves into whatever forms they please.4 The distinction 
between what is spoken by the true God through the prophets or 
by visions, and that which is delivered by demons, is this: that 
what proceeds from the former is always true, whereas that which 
is foretold by demons is not always true.5 Lactantius says that 
when the number of men began to increase, fearing that the 
Devil should corrupt or destroy them, God sent angels to protect 
and instruct the human race, but the angels themselves fell 
beneath his wiles, and from being angels they became the 
satellites and ministers of Satan. The offspring of these fallen 
angels are unclean spirits, authors of all the evils which are done, 
and the Devil is their chief. They are acquainted with the 
future, but not completely. The art of the magi is altogether 
supported by these demons, and at their invocation they deceive 
men with lying tricks, making men think they see things which do 
not exist. These contaminated spirits wander over all the earth, 
and console themselves by the destruction of men. They fill 
every place with frauds and deceits, for they adhere to individuals, 
and occupy whole houses, and assume the name of genii, as 
demons are called in the Latin language, and make men worship 
them. On account of their tenuity and impalpability, they 
insinuate themselves into the bodies of men, and through their 
viscera injure their health, excite diseases, terrify their souls with 
dreams, agitate their minds with phrenzies, so that they may by 
these evils drive men to seek their aid.° Being adjured in the 
name of God, however, they leave the bodies ef the possessed, 
uttering the greatest howling, and crying out that they are beaten, 
or are on fire.7 These demons are the inventors of astrology, 
divination, oracles, necromancy, and the art of magic.8 The 
universe 1s governed by God through the medium of angels. The 
demons have a foreknowledge of the purposes of God, from 
having been his ministers and, interposing in what is being done, 
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they ascribe the credit to themselves.‘ The sign of the cross is a 
terror to demons, and at the sight of it they flee from the bodies 
of men. When sacrifices are being offered to the gods, if one 
be present who bears on his forehead the sign of the cross, the 
sacred rites are not propitious (sacra nullo modo litant), and the 
oracle gives no reply.? 

Eusebius, like all the Fathers, represents the gods of the Greeks 
and other heathen nations as merely wicked demons. Demons, 
he says, whether they circulate in the dark and heavy atmosphere 
which encircles our sphere or inhabit the cavernous dwellings 
which exist within it, find charms only in tombs and in the 
sepulchres of the dead, and in impure and unclean places. They 
delight in the blood of animals, and in the putrid exhalations 
which rise from*their bodies, as well as in earthly vapours. Their 
leaders, whether as inhabitants of the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere or plunged in the abyss of hell, having discovered that the 
human race had deified and offered sacrifices to men who were 
dead, promoted the delusion in order to savour the blood which 
flowed and the fumes of the burning flesh. They deceived men 
by the motions conveyed to idols and statues, by the oracles they 
delivered, and by healing diseases, with which, by the power 
inherent in their nature, they had before invisibly smitten bodies, 
and which they removed by ceasing to torture them. These 
demons first introduced magic amongst men.3 We may here 
refer to the account of a miracle which Eusebius seriously quotes, . 
as exemplifying another occasiogal function of the angels. The 
heretical Bishop Natalius, having in vain been admonished by 
God in dreams, was at last lashed through the whole of a night 
by holy angels, till he was brought to repentance and, clad in 
sackcloth and covered with ashes, he at length threw himself at 
the feet of Zephyrinus, then Bishop of Rome, pointing to the 
marks of the scourges which he had received from the angels, and 
implored to be again received into communion with the Church. 
Augustine says that demons inhabit the atmosphere, as in a prison, 
and deceive men, persuading them, by their wonderful and false 
signs or doings or predictions, that they are gods.5 He considers 
the origin of their name in the Sacred Scriptures worthy of notice ; 
they are called Aatpoves in Greek, on account of their knowledge.° 
By their experience of certain signs, which are hidden from us, 
they can read much more of the future, and sometimes even 
announce beforehand what they intend to do. Speaking of his 
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own time, and with strong expressions of assurance, Augustine 
says that not only Scripture testifies that angels have appeared to 
men with bodies which could not only be seen, but felt ; but, what 
is more, it is a general report, and many have personal experience 
of it, or have learned it from those who have knowledge of the 
fact, and of whose truth there is no doubt, that satyrs and 
fauns, generally called Zacubi, have frequently perpetrated their 
peculiar wickedness ;* and also that certain demons, called by 
the Gauls Dusz7, every day attempt and effect the same unclean- 
ness, as witnesses equally numerous and trustworthy assert, so that 
it would be impertinence to deny it.? 

Lactantius, again, ridicules the idea that there can be antipodes, 
and he can scarcely credit that there can be anyone so silly as to 
believe that there are men whose feet are higher than their heads, 
or that grain and trees grow downwards, and rain, snow, and hail 
fall upwards to the earth. After jesting at those who hold such 
ridiculous views, he points out that their blunders arise from sup- 
posing that the heaven is round, and the world, consequently, 
round like a ball, and enclosed within it. But if that were 
the case, it must present the same appearance to all parts 
of heaven, with mountains, plains, and seas, and consequently 
there would be no part of the earth uninhabited by men 
and animals. Lactantius does not know what to say to those 
who, having fallen into such an error, persevere in their folly 
(stultttia), and defend one vain thing by another ; but sometimes 
he supposes that they philosophise in jest, or knowingly defend 
falsehoods to display their ingenuity. Space alone prevents his 
proving that it is impossible for heaven to be below the earth.3 
St. Augustine, with equal boldness, declares that the stories told 
about the antipodes—that is to say, that there are men whose feet 
are against our footsteps, and upon whom the sun rises when it 
sets to us—are not to be believed. Such an assertion is not sup- 
ported by any historical evidence, but rests upon mere conjecture, 
based on the rotundity of the earth. But those who maintain 
such a theory do not consider that, even if the earth be round, it 
does not follow that the opposite side is not covered with water. 
Besides, if it be not, why should it be inhabited, seeing that, on 


* “ Improbos sepe exstitisse mutiertbus, et earum appetisse ac peregisse concu- 
bitum.” 

2 De Civ. Det., xv. 23. So undeniable was the existence of these evil 
spirits, Zrcube and Succubz, considered, and so real their wicked practices, 
that Pope Innocent VIII. denounced them in a Papal Bull in 1484. Burton 
most seriously believed in them, as he shows in his dzatomy of Melancholy 
(iii. 2). Similar demons are frequently mentioned in the Talmudic literature. 
Cf. Eisenmenger, Zita. Judenthum, i., p. 3743 ii., p. 421 ff., 426 ff. 

3 Instit. Div,, i. 24. ; 
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the one hand, it is in no way possible that the Scriptures can lie, 
and, on the other, it is too absurd (zmisgue absurdum est) to affirm 
that any men can have traversed such an immensity of ocean to 
establish the human race there from that one first man Adam ?: 
Clement of Rome had no doubt of the truth of the story of 
the Phoenix,* that wonderful bird of Arabia and the adjoining 
countries which lives 500 years, at the end of which time, 
its dissolution being at hand, it biilds a nest of spices, in which it 
dies. From the decaying flesh, however, a worm is generated, 
which, being strengthened by the juices of the bird, produces 
feathers and is transformed into a phcenix. Clement adds that 
it then flies away with the nest containing the bones of its defunct 
parent to the city of Heliopolis in Egypt, and in full daylight and 
in the sight of afl men it lays them on the altar of the sun. On 
examining their registers, the priests find that the bird has returned 
precisely at the completion of the 500 years. This bird, Clement 
considers, is an emblem of the Resurrection.3 So does Tertullian, 
who repeats the story with equal confidences It is likewise 
referred to in the Apostolic Constitutions.s Celsus quotes the 
narrative in his work against Christianity as an instance of the 
piety of irrational creatures, and although Origen, in reply, while 
admitting that the story is indeed recorded, puts in a cautious “if 
it be true,” he proceeds to account for the phenomenon on the 
ground that God may have made this isolated creature in order 
that men might admire not the bird, but its creator.6 Cyril of 
Jerusalem likewise quotes the story from Clement.7. The author 
of the almost canonical Epistle of Barnabas, explaining the typical 
meaning of the code of Moses regarding clean and unclean 
animals which were or were not to be eaten, states as a fact that 
the hare annually increases the number of its foramina, for it has 


© De Civ. Dei, xvi. 9. The Roman Clement, in an eloquent passage on the 
harmony of the universe, speaks of ‘‘ the unsearchable places of abysses and 
the inexplicable arrangements of the lower world,” and of ‘the ocean, 
impassable to man, and the worlds beyond it” (Zp. ad Corinth., xx.). 
Origen refers to this passage in the following terms: ‘* Clement, indeed, a 
disciple of the Apostles, makes mention also of those whom the Greeks call 
*AvrlyOoves, and of those parts of the orb of the earth to which neither can any 
of our people approximate, nor can any of those who are there cross over to 
us, which he called ‘worlds,’ saying,” etc. (De Préncéfii's, il. 3, § 6). Such 
views, however, were general. 

2 The Talmud speaks frequently of the Phoenix. It is not subject to the 
angel of death, but is immortal, because when Eve offered it, together with ail 
other created things, the forbidden fruit to eat, it alone refused. See authorities, 
Eisenmenger, Zuid. Jud., i., p. 371, p- 867 ff. d 

3 Ep. ad Corinth., xxix. 4 De Resurr., § 13. ae 

6 Contra Cels., iv. 98. The same fable is referred to by Herodotus (ii. 73), 
and also by Pliny (at. Hist., x. 2). 

7 Catech., xviii. 8 
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as many as the years it lives.' He also mentions that the hyena 
changes its sex every year, being alternately male and female.? 

Tertullian also points out as a recognised fact the annual change 
of sex of the hyena, and he adds: “I do not mention the stag, 
since itself is the witness of its own age; feeding on the serpent, 
it languishes into youth from the working of the poison.”3 The 
geocentric theory of the Church, w hich - elevated man into the 
supreme place in the universe, and considered creation in general 
to be solely for his use, naturally led to the misinterpretation of all 
cosmical phenomena. Such spectacles as eclipses and comets 
were universally regarded as awful portents of impending evil, 

signs of God’s anger, and forerunners of national calamities.4 
We have already referred to the account given by Josephus of the 
portents which were supposed to announce the coming destruction 
of the Holy City, amongst which were a star shaped like a sword, 
a comet, and other celestial phenomena. Volcanoes were con- 
sidered openings into hell, and not only does Tertullian hold them 
to be so, but he asks, Who will not deem these punishments some- 
times inflicted upon mountains as examples of the judgments 
which menace the wicked ?5 


"Oca yap érn 6p, Tooavras Exer TpUTas. C. X. 


°c. x. He also says of the weasel: Td yap (or rotro Te ordumare Kuer. Cf. 
Origen, Contra Cels., iv. 933; Clement of Alex. refers to the common belief 
reaendine these animals. /edag., il. 10. 

3 “Hyena, st observes, sexus annals est, marem et feminam alternat. Taceo 
cervum quod et tpse etatis sue arbiter, serpente pastus, veneno languesctt in 
Juventutem” (De LPallto, § 3). 

4 Cf. Tertullian, da. Scap., § 3; Sozomen, A.Z., vill. 4, iv. 5. 

5 De Penitentia, § 12. Gregory the Great gives a singular account (Dzad. 
iv. 30) which he had heard of a hermit who had seen Theodoric, and one of 
the Popes, John, in chains, cast into the crater of one of the Lipari volcanoes, 
which were believed to be entrances into hell. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE PERMANENT STREAM OF MIRACULOUS PRETENSION 


WE have given a most imperfect sketch of some of the opinions 
and superstitions prevalent at the time of Jesus, and when the 
books of the New Testament were written. These, as we have 
seen, continued with little or no modification throughout the first 
centuries of ourera. It must, however, be remembered that the 
few details we have given, omitting most of the grosser particulars, 
are the views deliberately expressed by the most educated and 
intelligent part of the community, and that it would have required 
infinitely darker colours adequately to have portrayed the dense 
ignorance and superstition of the mass of the Jews. It is impos- 
sible to receive the report of supposed marvellous occurrences 
from an age and people like this without the gravest suspicion. 
Even so thorough a defender of miracles as Newman admits that 
“Witnesses must be not only honest, but competent also; that 
is, such as have ascertained the facts which they attest, or who 
report after examination”;t and although the necessities of his 
case oblige him to assert that ‘the testimony of men of science 
and general knowledge” must not be required, he admits, under 
the head of “deficiency of examination,” that “ Enthusiasm, 
ignorance, and habitual credulity are defects which no number 
of witnesses removes.” We have shown how rank were these 
“defects” at the commencement of the Christian era, and among 
the chief witnesses for Christianity. Miracles which spring from 
such a hot-bed of superstition are too natural in such a soil to be 
objects of surprise and, in losing their exceptional character, their 
claims upon attention are proportionately weakened, if not altogether 
destroyed. Preternatural interference with the affairs of life and 
the phenomena of nature was the rule in those days, not the 
exception, and miracles, in fact, had lost all novelty and, through 
familiarity, had become degraded into mere commonplace. The 
Gospel miracles were not original in their character, but were 
substantially mere repetitions of similar wonders well known among 
the Jews, or commonly supposed to be of daily occurrence even 
at that time. In fact, the idea of such miracles, in such an age 
and performed among such a people, as the attestation of a 


* Two Essays, etc., p. 78. 2716.5 pe ols 
83 
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supernatural Revelation, may with singular propriety be ascribed 
to the mind of that period, but can scarcely be said to bear any 
traces of the divine. Indeed, anticipating for a moment a part 
of our subject regarding which we shall have more to say hereafter; 
we may remark that, so far from being original either in its evidence 
or form, almost every religion which has been taught in the world 
has claimed the same divine character as Christianity, and has 
surrounded the person and origin of its central figure with the 
same supernatural mystery. Even the great heroes of history, 
long before our era, had their immaculate conception and 
miraculous birth. 

There can be no doubt that the writers of the New Testament 
shared the popular superstitions of the Jews. We have already 
given more than one instance of this, and now we have only to 
refer for a moment to one class of these superstitions, the belief 
in demoniacal possession and origin of disease, involving clearly 
both the existence of demons and their power over the human 
race. It would be an insult to the understanding of those who 
are considering this question to pause here to prove that the 
historical books of the New Testament speak in the clearest and 
most unmistakable terms of actual demoniacal possession. Now, 
what has become of this theory of disease? The Archbishop of 
Dublin is probably the only one who asserts the reality of demo- 
niacal possession formerly and at the present day,t and in this we 
must say that he is consistent. Milman, on the other hand, 
who spoke with the enlightenment of the nineteenth century, 
“has no scruple in avowing Azs opinion on the subject of demo- 
niacs to be that of Joseph Mede, Lardner, Dr. Mead, Paley, and 
all the learned modern writers. It wa’s a kind of insanity...... and 
nothing was more probable than that lunacy should take the turn 
and speak the language of the prevailing superstition of the times.”? 
The Dean, as well as “‘all the learned modern writers” to whom 
he refers, felt the difficulty ; but, in seeking to evade it, they sacri- 
fice the Gospels. They overlook the fact that the writers of these 
narratives not only themselves adopt “the prevailing superstition 
of the times,” but represent Jesus as doing so with equal complete- 
ness. ‘There is no possibility, for instance, of evading such state- 
ments as those in the miracle of the country of the Gadarenes, 
where the objectivity of the demons is so fully recognised that, on 
being cast out of the man, they are represented as requesting to be 
allowed to go into the herd of swine; and, being permitted by 
Jesus to do so, the entry of the demons into the swine is at once 
signalised by the herd running violently down the cliff into the 


* Notes on Miracles, p. 164 f. 
° Listory of Christianity, i., p. 217, note (e). 
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language which is not reconcilable with any such explanation. 
He everywhere speaks of demoniacs not as persons of disordered 
intellects, but as subjects and thralls of an alien spiritual might ; 
He addresses the evil spirit as distinct from the man: ‘ Hold thy 
peace, and come out of him’” ; and he concludes that “our idea 
of Christ’s absolute veracity, apart from the value of the truth 
which He communicated, forbids us to suppose that He could 
have spoken as He did, being perfectly aware all the while that 
there was no corresponding reality to justify the language which 
He used.”? Milman, on the other hand, finds ‘‘a very strong 
reason,” which ,he does not remember to have seen urged with 
sufficient force, ‘‘ which may have contributed to induce our Lord 
to adopt the current language onthe point. The disbeliefin these 
spiritual influences was one of the characteristics of the unpopular 
sect of the Sadducees. A departure from the common language, 
or the endeavour to correct this inveterate error, would have raised 
an immediate outcry against Him from His watchful and malignant 
adversaries as an unbelieving Sadducee.”3 Such ascription of 
politic deception for the sake of popularity might be intelligible in 
an ordinary case, but when referred to the central personage of a 
Divine revelation, who is said to be God incarnate, it is perfectly 
astounding. The Archbishop, however, rightly deems that if 
Jesus knew that the Jewish belief in demoniacal possession was 
baseless, and that Satan did not exercise such power over the 
bodies or spirits of men, there would be in such language “ that 
absence of agreement between thoughts and words in which the 
essence of a lie consists.”4 It is difficult to say whether the 
dilemma of the Dean or of the Archbishop is the greater—the 
one obliged to sacrifice the moral character of Jesus in order to 
escape the admission for Christianity of untenable superstition, 
the other obliged to adopt the superstition in order to support 
the veracity of the language. At least, the course of the Arch- 
bishop is consistent, and worthy of respect. The attempt to 
eliminate the superstitious diagnosis of the disease, and yet to 
preserve intact the miraculous cure, is quite ineffectual. 

Dr. Trench anticipates the natural question, why there are no 
demoniacs now, if there were so many in those days,5 and he is 
logically compelled to maintain that there may still be persons 


t Luke viii. 26, 33; Mark v. 12, 13; cf. Matt. viii. 28, 34. In the 
latter Gospel the miracle is said to be performed in the country of the 
Gergesenes, and there are two demoniacs instead of one. 

2 Notes on Miracles, p. 152 f. 

3 Milman, Wéstory of Christianity, i., p. 218, note. 

+ Notes on Miracles, p. 154. SEL pe ORs 
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possessed. ‘It may well be a question, moreover,” he says, “if 
an apostle, or one with apostolic discernment of spirits, were to 
enter into a madhouse now, how many of the sufferers there he 
might not recognise as possessed?” There can scarcely be a 
question upon the point at all, for such a person issuing direct 
from that period, without subsequent scientific enlightenment, 
would most certainly pronounce them all “possessed.” It did 
not, however, require an apostle, nor even one with apostolic dis- 
cernment of spirits, to recognise the possessed at that time. All 
those who are represented as being brought to Jesus to be healed 
are described by their friends as having a devil or being possessed, 
and there was no form of disease more general or more commonly 
recognised by the Jews. For what reason has the recognition of, 
and belief in, demoniacal possession passed away with the igno- 
rance and superstition which were then prevalent ? 

It is important to remember that the theory of demoniacal 
possession, and its supposed cure by means of exorcism and 
invocations, was most common among the Jews long before the 
commencement of the Christian era. As casting out devils was 
the most common type of Christian miracles, so it was the 
commonest belief and practice of the Jewish nation. Christianity 
merely shared the national superstition, and changed nothing but 
the form of exorcism. Christianity did not, through a “ clearer 
perception of spirits,” therefore, originate the belief in demoniacal 
possession, or first recognise its victims; nor did such superior 
enlightenment accompany the superior morality of Christianity as 
to detect the ignorant fallacy. In the Old Testament we find the 
most serious evidence of the belief in demonology and witchcraft. 
The laws against them set the example of that unrelenting severity 
with which sorcery was treated for so many centuries. We read in 
Exodus xxii. 18: ‘* Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” Levit. 
xix. 31: “ Regard not them which have familiar spirits, neither seek 
after wizards to be defiled by them.” Levit. xx. 6: “ And the soul 
that turneth after such as have familiar spirits, and after wizards, 
to go a-whoring after them, I will even set my face against that 
soul, and cut him off from among his people” ; and verse 27 : “A 
man also, or a woman, that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a 
wizard, shall surely be put to death; they shall stone them with 
stones ; their blood shall be upon them.” Deut. xviii. 10: “ There 
shall not be found among you anyone that maketh his son or his 
daughter to pass through the fire, or an enchanter, or a witch ; 
11. Or a charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, 


* Notes on Miracles, p. 165. In a note the Archbishop says that ‘he 
understands that Esquirol recognises demoniacs now, and that there could 
not be a higher authority.” 
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or a necromancer ; 12. For all that do these things are an abomi- 
nation unto the Lord,” etc. The passages which assert the reality 
of demonology and witchcraft, however, are much too numerous 
to permit their citation here. | But not only did Christianity thus 
inherit the long-prevalent superstition, but it transmitted it intact 
to succeeding ages ; and there can be no doubt that this demon- 
ology, with its consequent and inevitable belief in witchcraft, 
sorcery, and magic, continued so long to prevail throughout 
Christendom, as much through the authority of the sacred writings 
and the teaching of the Church as through the superstitious 
ignorance of Europe. 

It would be impossible to select for illustration any type of the 
Gospel miracles whose fundamental principle—belief in the reality, 
malignant action, and power of demons, and in the power of man 
to control them—has received fuller or more permanent living 
acceptance from posterity, down to very recent times, than the 
cure of disease ascribed to demoniacal influence. The writings 
of the Fathers are full of the belief; the social history of Europe 
teems with it. The more pious the people, the more firm was 
their conviction of its reality. From times antecedent to Chris- 
tianity, until medical science slowly came into existence, every 
form of disease was ascribed to demons. Madness, idiotey, 
epilepsy, and every shape of hysteria were the commonest forms 
‘of their malignity ; and the blind, the dumb, and the deformed 
were regarded as unquestionable victims of their malice. Every 
domestic calamity, from the convulsions of a child to the death of 
a cow, was unhesitatingly attributed to their agency. The more 
ignorant the community, the greater the number of its possessed. 
Belief in the power of sorcery, witchcraft, and magic was inherent 
in the superstition, and the universal prevalence shows how catholic 
was the belief in demoniacal influence. The practice of these 
arts is solemnly denounced as sin in the New ‘Testament and 
throughout Patristic literature, and the Church has in all ages 
fulminated against it. No accusation was more common than 
that of practising sorcery, and no class escaped from the fatal 
suspicion. Popes were charged with the crime, and bishops were 
found guilty of it. St. Cyprian was said to have been a magician 
before he became a Christian and a Father of the Church.’ 
Athanasius was accused of sorcery before the Synod of ‘Tyre.’ 
Not only the illiterate, but even the learned, in the estimation of 
their age, believed in it. No heresy was ever persecuted with 
more unrelenting hatred. Popes have issued bulls vehemently 
anathematising witches and sorcerers, councils have proscribed 


> Greg. Nazianz., Orat., xviii. a Sis, isp 
2 Theodoret, H. Z£., i. 30; cf. Milman, Zest. of Christianity, u1., p. 278% 
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them, ecclesiastical courts have consigned tens of thousands of 
persons suspected of being such to the stake, monarchs have 
written treatises against them and invented tortures for their con- 
viction, and every nation in Europe, and almost every generation, 
have passed the most stringent laws against them. Upon no 
point has there ever been greater unanimity of belief. Church 
and State have vied with each other for the suppression of the 
abominable crime. Every phenomenon of nature, every unwelcome 
occurrence of social life, as well as every natural disease, has been 
ascribed to magic and demons. The historical records of Europe 
are filled with the deliberate trial and conviction, upon what 
was deemed evidence, of thousands of sorcerers and witches. 
Hundreds have been found guilty of exercising demoniacal 
influence over the elements, from Sopater the philosopher, executed 
under Constantine for preventing, by adverse winds, the arrival 
of corn ships at Constantinople, to Dr. Fian and other witches 
horribly tortured and burnt for causing a stormy passage on the 
return of James I. from Denmark.t Thousands of men and tens 
of thousands of women have been done to death by every con- 
ceivable torment for causing sickness or calamity by sorcery, or 
for flying through the air to attend the witches’ sabbath. When 
scepticism as to the reality of the demoniacal powers of sorcery 
tardily began to arise, it was fiercely reprobated by the Church as 
infidelity. Even so late as the seventeenth century, a man like Sir 
Thomas Browne not only did not include the belief among the 
vulgar errors which he endeavoured to expose, but, on the contrary, 
wrote: ‘For my part, I have ever believed, and do now know, 
that there are witches. They that doubt of them do not only 
deny them, but spirits ; and are obliquely, and upon consequence, 
a sort not of infidels, but Atheists.”? In 1664 Sir Thomas Hale, 
in passing sentence of death against two women convicted of 
being witches, declared that the reality of witchcraft was undeniable, 
because “ first, the Scriptures had affirmed so much ; and, secondly, 
the wisdom of all nations had provided laws against such persons, 
which is an argument of their confidence in such a crime.”3 Even 
the eighteenth century was stained with the blood of persons 
tortured and executed for sorcery. 

Notwithstanding all this persistent and unanimous confirmation, 


Pitcairn’s Créménal Trials of Scotland, i., pp. 213, 223. 

Religio Medic’, Works (Bohn), ii., p. 43 f. 

Collection of Rare and Curious Tracts Relating to Witchcraft, London, 
1833. Cf, Lecky, Hist. of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism 
in Europe, 3rd ed., 1866, i., p. 120. The reader is referred to this able work, 
as well as to Buckle’s H7s¢. of Civilisation, for much interesting information 
regarding magic and witchcraft, as well as religious superstition and miraculous 
pretensions generally, 
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we ask again: What has now become of the belief in demoniacal 
possession and sorcery? It has utterly disappeared. ‘ Joseph 
Mede, Lardner, Dr. Mead, Paley, and all the learned modern 
writers ” with Dean Milman, as we have seen, explain it away, and 
such a theory of disease and elemental disturbance is univer sally 
recognised to have been a groundless superstition. The countless 
number of persons tormented and put to death for the supposed 
crime of witchcraft and sorcery were mere innocent victims to 
ignorance and credulity. At the commencement of our era every 
disease was ascribed to the agency of demons simply because the 
nature of disease was not understood, and the writers of the 
Gospels were not, in this respect, one whit more enlightened than 
the Jews. The progress of science, however, has not only dispelled 
the superstitious theory as regards disease in our time; its effects 
are retrospective. Science not only declares the ascription of 
disease to demoniacal possession or malignity to be an idle super- 
stition now, but it equally repudiates the assumption of sucha 
cause at any time. The diseases referred by the Gospels, and by 
the Jews of that time, to the action of devils, exist now, but they 
are known to proceed from purely physical causes. The same 
superstition and medical ignorance would enunciate the same 
diagnosis at the present day. ‘The superstition and ignorance, 
however, have passed away, and with them the demoniacal 
theory. In that day the theory was as baseless as in this. This 
is the logical conclusion of every educated man. 

It is obvious that, with the necessary abandonment of the 
theory of “possession” and demoniacal origin of disease, the 
largest class of miracles recorded in the Gospels is at once 
exploded. The asserted cause of the diseases of this class, said 
to have been miraculously healed, must be recognised to be a 
mere vulgar superstition, and the narratives of such miracles, 
ascribing as they do, in perfect simplicity, distinct objectivity to the 
supposed “ possessing ” demons, and reporting their very words 
and actions, at once assume the character of mere imaginative and 
fabulous writings based upon superstitious tradition, and cannot be 
accepted as the sober and intelligent report of eye-witnesses. We 
shall presently see how far this inference is supported by the 
literary evidence regarding the date and composition of the 
Gospels. 

The deduction, however, does not end here. It is clear that, 
this large class of Gospel miracles being due to the superstition of 
an ignorant and credulous age, the insufficiency of the evidence 
for any of the other supposed miraculous occurrences narrated in 
the same documents becomes at once apparent. Nothing but the 
most irrefragable testimony could possibly warrant belief . in state- 
ments of supernatural events which contradict all experience, and 
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are opposed to all science. When these statements, however, are 
not only rendered, @ friorz, suspicious by their proceeding from a 
period of the grossest superstition and credulity, but it becomes 
evident that a considerable part of them are due solely to that 
superstition and credulity, by which, moreover, the rest may 
likewise be most naturally explained, they cannot stand against the 
opposing conviction of invariable experience. The force of the 
testimony is gone. We are far from using this language in an 
offensive sense concerning the Gospel narratives, which, by the 
simple faith of the writers, present the most noble aspect of the 
occurrences of which superstition is capable. Indeed, viewed as 
compositions gradually rising out of pious tradition, and 
representing the best spirit of their times, the Gospels, even in 
ascribing such miracles to Jesus, are a touching illustration of the 
veneration excited by his elevated character. Devout enthusiasm 
surrounded his memory with the tradition of the highest exhibi- 
tions of power within the range of Jewish imagination, and that 
these conceptions represent merely an idealised form of prevalent 
superstition was not only natural, but inevitable. We shall here- 
after fully examine the character of the Gospels, but it will be 
sufficient here to point out that none of these writings lays claim 
to any special inspiration, or in the slightest degree pretends to be 
more than a human composition, and subject to the errors of 
human history. ; 


We have seen how incompetent those who lived at the time 
when the Gospel miracles are supposed to have taken place were 
to furnish reliable testimony regarding such phenomena; and the 
gross mistake committed in regard to the largest class of these 
miracles, connected with demoniacal possession, altogether destroys 
the value of the evidence for the rest, and connects the whole, as 
might have been expected, with the general superstition and 
ignorance of the period. It may be well to inquire, further, 
whether there is any valid reason for excepting any of the miracles 
of Scripture from this fate, and whether there was any special 
“ Age of Miracles ” at all, round which a privileged line can be 
drawn on any reasonable ground. 

We have already pointed out that the kind of evidence which 
is supposed to attest the Divine revelation of Christianity, so far 
from being invented for the purpose, was so hackneyed, so to 
speak, as scarcely to attract the notice of the nation to which the 
revelation was, in the first instance, addressed. Not only did the 


_ 1" See, for instance, the reasons for the composition of the third Gospel stated 
in the first four verses. It was clearly intended in the first instance to be a 
private document for the use of Theophilus. 
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Old Testament contain accounts of miracles of every one of the 
types related in the New, but most of them were believed to be 
commonly performed both before and after the commencement of 
the Christian era. That demons were successfully exorcised, and 
diseases cured, by means of spells and incantations, was never 
doubted by the Jewish nation. Satanic miracles, moreover, are 
not only recognised throughout the Old and New Testaments, but 
formed a leading feature of the Patristic creed. The early 
Christians were as ready as the heathen to ascribe every inexplicable 
occurrence to supernatural agency, and the only difference between 
them was as to the nature of that agency. The Jews and their 
heathen neighbours were too accustomed to supposed _preter- 
natural occurrences to feel much surprise or incredulity at the 
account of Christian miracles; and it is characteristic of the 
universal superstition of the period that the Fathers did not dream 
of denying the reality of Pagan miracles, but merely attributed 
them to demons, whilst they asserted the Divine origin of their 
own. The reality of the powers of sorcery was never questioned. 
Every marvel and every narrative of supernatural interference 
with human affairs seemed matter of course to the superstitious 
credulity of the age. However much miracles are exceptions to 
the order of nature, they have always been the rule in the history 
of ignorance. In fact, the excess of belief in them throughout 
many centuries of darkness is fatal to their claims to credence 
now. The Christian miracles are rendered as suspicious from 
their place in a long sequence of similar occurrences, as they are 
by being exceptions to the sequence of natural phenomena. It 
would indeed be extraordinary if whole cycles of miracles occurring 
before and since those of the Gospels, and in connection with 
every religion, could be repudiated as fables, and those alone 
maintained as genuine. 

No attempt is made to deny the fact that miracles are common 
to all times and to all religious creeds. Newman states among 
the conclusions of his essay on the miracles of early ecclesiastical 
history: “That there was no Age of Miracles, after which miracles 
ceased ; that there have been at all times true miracles and false 
miracles, true accounts and false accounts ; that no authoritative 
guide is supplied to us for drawing the line between the two.” 
Dr. Mozley also admits that morbid love of the marvellous in the 
human race “has produced a constant stream of miraculous 
pretension in the world, which accompanies man wherever he 1s 
found, and is a part of his mental and physical history.”? Igno- 
rance and its invariable attendant, superstition, have done more 
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than mere love of the marvellous to produce and perpetuate 
belief in miracles, and there cannot be any doubt that the removal 
of ignorance always leads to their cessation.t The Bampton 
lecturer proceeds: “ Heathenism had its running stream of super- 
natural pretensions in the shape of prophecy, exorcism, and the 
miraculous cures of diseases, which the temples of Esculapius 
recorded with pompous display.”? So far from the Gospel miracles 
being original, and a presentation, for the first time, of phenomena 
until then unknown and unlikely to suggest themselves to the 
mind, “‘ Jewish supernaturalism was indeed going on side by side 
with our Lord’s miracles.”3 Dr. Mozley, however, rebuts the 
inference which has been drawn from this, ‘“‘ That His miracles 
could not, in the very nature of the case, be evidences of His 
distinctive teaching and mission, inasmuch as miracles were 
common to Himself and His opponents,” by the assertion that a 
very marked distinction exists between the Gospel miracles and 
all others. He perfectly recognises the consequence if such a 
distinction cannot be clearly demonstrated. ‘The criticism, 
therefore, which evidential miracles, or miracles which serve as 
evidence of a revelation, must come up to, if they are to accom- 
plish the object for which they are designed, involves at the outset 
this condition—that the evidence of such miracles must be 
distinguishable from the evidences of this permanent stream of 
miraculous pretension in the world ; that such miracles must be 
separated by an interval not only from the facts of the order of 
nature, but also from the common running miraculous, which is 
the simple offshoot of human nature. Can evidential miracles 
be inserted in this promiscuous mass, so as not to be confounded 
with it, but to assert their own truth and distinctive source? If 
they cannot, there is an end to the proof of a revelation by miracles; 
if they can, it remains to see whether the Christian miracles are 
thus distinguishable, and whether their nature, their object, and 
their evidence vindicate their claim to this distinctive truth and 
Divine source.”5 

Now, regarding this distinction between Gospel and other 
miracles, it must be observed that the religious feeling which 
influenced the composition of the Scripture narratives of miracles 
naturally led to the exclusion of all that was puerile or ignoble in 
the traditions preserved regarding the Great Master. The elevated 
character of Jesus afforded no basis for what was petty, and the 
devotion with which he was regarded when the Gospels were 
written insured the noblest treatment of his history within certain 
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limits. We must, therefore, consider the bare facts composing 
the miracles, rather than the narrative of the manner in which 
they are said to have been produced, in order rightly to judge of 
the comparative features of different miracles. If we take the 
case of a person raised from the dead, literary skill may invest 
the account with more or less of dramatic interest and dignity; 
but, whether the main fact be surrounded with pathetic and 
picturesque details, as in the account of the raising of Lazarus in 
the fourth Gospel, or the person be simply restored to life without 
them, it is the fact of the resurrection which constitutes the 
miracle, and it is in the facts alone that we must seek distinction, 
disregarding and distrusting the accessories. In the one case the 
effect may be much more impressive, but in the other the bare 
raising of the déad is not a whit less miraculous. We have been 
accustomed to read the Gospel narratives of miracles with so 
much special veneration that it is now difficult to recognise how 
much of the distinction of these miracles is due to the composition, 
and to their place in the history of Jesus. No other miracles, or 
account of miracles, ever had such collateral advantages. 

The Archbishop of Dublin says: “Few points present greater 
difficulties than the attempt to fix accurately the moment when 
these miraculous powers were withdrawn from the Church” ; and 
he argues that they were withdrawn when it entered into what he 
calls its permanent state, and no longer required “‘ these props and 
strengthenings of the infant plant.” ‘That their retrocession was 
gradual he considers natural, and he imagines the fulness of 
Divine power as gradually waning as it was subdivided, first 
among the Apostles and then among the  ever-multiplying 
members of the Church, until by sub-division it became virtually 
extinct, leaving as a substitute “the standing wonder of a 
Church.”? This, of course, is not argument, but merely the Arch- 
bishop’s fanciful explanation of a serious difficulty. The fact is, 
however, that the Gospel miracles were preceded and accompanied 
by others of the same type, and were also followed by a long 
succession of others, quite as well authenticated, whose occurrence 
only became less frequent in proportion as the diffusion of 
knowledge dispelled popular credulity. Even at the present day 
a stray miracle is from time to time reported in outlying districts, 
where the ignorance and superstition which formerly produced so 
abundant a growth of them are not yet entirely dispelled. _ 

Papias of Hierapolis narrates a wonderful story, according to 
Eusebius, which he had heard from the daughters of the Apostle 
Philip, who lived at the same time in Hierapolis : “ For he relates 
that a dead man was restored to life in his day.”3 Justin Martyr, 
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speaking of his own time, frequently asserts that Christians still 
receive the gift of healing, of foreknowledge, and of prophecy," 
and he points out to the Roman Senate, asa fact happening under 
their own observation, that many demoniacs throughout all the 
world and in their own city have been healed, and are healed, 
many of the Christian men among us exorcising them in the name 
of Jesus Christ, subduing and expelling the possessing demons 
out of the man, although all the other exorcists, with incantations 
and spells, had failed to doso.? Theophilus of Antioch likewise 
states that to his day demons are exorcised.3 Irenzus, in the 
clearest manner, claims for the Church of his time the continued 
possession of the Divine xapiopara. He contrasts the miracles 
of the followers of Simon and Carpocrates, which he ascribes to 
magical illusions, with those of Christians. ‘‘ For they can neither 
give sight to the blind,” he continues, “ nor to the deaf hearing, 
nor cast out all demons, but only those introduced by themselves 
—if they can even do that—nor heal the sick, the lame, the 
paralytic, nor those afflicted in other parts of the body, as has 
been often done in regard to bodily infirmity...... But so far are 
they from raising the dead, as the Lord raised them and the 
Apostles by prayer, and as frequently in the brotherhood, when 
the whole Church in a place made supplication with much fasting 
and prayer, the spirit of the dead was constrained to. return, and 
the man was freely restored in answer to the prayers of the saints, 
—that they do not believe this can possibly be done.”4 Dr. 
Mozley, who desires, for the purpose of his argument, to weaken 
the evidence of patristic belief in the continuance of miracles, 
says, regarding this last passage on raising the dead: ‘ But the 
reference is so vague that it possesses but little weight as testi- 
mony.”5 The language of Irenzeus is vague only in so far as 
specific detailed instances are not given of the miracles referred 
to; but no language could be more definite or explicit to express 
his meaning—namely, the assertion that the prayers of Christian 
communities had frequently restored the dead to life. | Eusebius, 
who quotes the passage and who has preserved to us the original 
Greek, clearly recognised this. He says, when making the 
quotations: “‘In the second book of the same work he [Ireneeus] 
testifies that up to his time tokens of Divine and. miraculous 
power remained in some Churches.”° In the next chapter, Irenzeus 
further says: “On which account also his true disciples, receiving 
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grace from him, work (miracles) in his name for the benefit of the 
rest of mankind, according to the gift received from him by each 
of them. For some do certainly and truly (BeBatws Kat ddAnGis) 
cast out demons, so that frequently those very men who have thus 
been cleansed from the evil spirits both believe and are now in the 
Church. And some have foreknowledge of future occurrences 
and visions and prophetic utterances. Others heal the sick by the 
imposition of hands, and make them whole. Indeed, as we have 
already stated, even the dead have been raised up, and have 
remained with us for many years. And what more shall I say? 
It is not possible to state the number of the gifts which the 
Church throughout the world has received from God in the name 
of Jesus Christ, crucified under Pontius Pilate, and which she 
each day emplo¥s for the benefit of the heathen,” etc." 

Tertullian speaks with the most perfect assurance of miracles 
occurring in his day, and of the power of healing and of casting 
out devils still possessed by Christians. In one place, for instance, 
after asserting the power which they have generally over demons, 
so that, if a person possessed by a devil be brought before one of 
the Roman tribunals, a follower of Christ can at once compel the 
wicked spirit within him to confess that he is a demon, even if he 
had before asserted himself to be a god, he proceeds to say: ‘‘So, 
at our touch and breathing, violently affected by the contempla- 
tion and representation of those fires [of hell], they [demons] also 
depart at our command out of bodies, reluctant and complaining, 
and put to shame in your presence.” He declares that, although 
dreams are chiefly inflicted upon us by demons, yet they are also 
sent by God, and, indeed, ‘“‘almost the greater part of mankind 
derive their knowledge concerning God from visions.”3 He, else- 
where, states that he himself knows that a brother was severely 
castigated by a vision the same night on which his slaves had, 
without his Khowledge, done something reprehensible.+ He 
narrates, as an instance of the continued possession of spiritual 
charismata by Christians : “‘ There is at this day amongst us a sister 
who has the gift of revelations, which she receives in church 
amidst the solemnities of the Lord’s Day by ecstasy in the spirit ; 
she converses with angels, and sometimes also with the Lord, and 
she both hears and sees mysteries (sacramenta), and she reads the 
hearts of some men, and prescribes medicines to those who are in 
need.”5 Tertullian goes on to say that, after the people were 
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dismissed from the church, this sister was in the regular habit of 
reporting what she had seen, and that most diligent inquiries were 
made in order to test the truth of her communications ;' and, 
after narrating a vision of a disembodied soul vouchsafed to her, 
he states: ‘This is the vision, God being witness, and the Apostle? 
having foretold that such spiritual gifts should be in the Church.”3 
Further on Tertullian relates a story within his own knowledge : 
“‘T know the case of a woman, born within the fold of the Church, 
who was in the prime of life and beauty. After being but once, 
and only a short time, married, having fallen asleep in peace, in 
the interval before interment, when the presbyter began to pray, as 
she was being made ready for burial, at the first breath of prayer she 
removed her hands from her sides, folded them in the attitude of 
supplication, and again, when the last rites were over, restored them 
to their former position.” He then mentions another story known 
amongst them—that a dead body in a cemetery moved itself in 
order to make room beside it for another body ;5 and then he 
remarks: “If similar cases are also reported amongst the heathen, 
we conclude that God displays signs of his power for the consola- 
tion of his own people, and as a testimony to others.”° Again, he 
mentions cases where Christians had cured persons of demoniacal 
possession, and adds: “And how many men of position (for we 
do not speak of the vulgar) have been delivered either from devils 
or from diseases ?”7 ‘Tertullian, in the same place, refers to the 
miracle of the “Thundering Legion,”® and he exclaims : ‘‘ When, 
indeed, have not droughts been removed by our prayers and 
fastings ?’9 Minucius Felix speaks of the casting out of devils 
from sick persons by Christians in his own day as a matter of 
public notoriety even among Pagans.t°? St. Cyprian echoes the 
same assertions." He likewise mentions cases of miraculous 
punishment inflicted upon persons who had lapsed from the 
Christian faith. One of these, who ascended the Capitol to make 
denial of Christ, suddenly became dumb after he had spoken the 
words.'? Another—a woman—was seized by an unclean spirit even 
at the baths, and bit with her own teeth the impious tongue which 
had eaten the idolatrous food, or spoken the words, and she 
shortly expired in great agony.3 He likewise maintains that 
Christians are admonished by God in dreams and by visions, of 
which he mentions instances. Origen claims for Christians the 
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power still to expel demons and to heal diseases in the name of 
Jesus," and he states that he had seen many persons so cured of 
madness and countless other evils, which could not be otherwise 
cured by men or devils.?_ Lactantius repeatedly asserts the power 
of Christians over demons; they make them flee from bodies 
when they adjure them in the name of God.3 

Passing over the numerous apocryphal writings of the early 
centuries of our era, in which many miracles are recorded, we 
find in the pages of Eusebius narratives of many miraculous 
occurrences. Many miracles are ascribed to Narcissus, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, of which Eusebius relates several. While the vigils of 
the great watch of the Passover were being kept, the oil failed ; 
whereupon Narcissus commanded that water from the neigh- 
bouring well should be poured into the lamps. Having prayed 
over the water, it was changed into oil, of which a specimen had 
been preserved until that time. On another occasion, three men 
having spread some vile slanders against Narcissus, which they 
confirmed by an oath, and with imprecations upon themselves of 
death by a miserable disease, of death by fire, and of blindness, 
respectively, if their statements were not true, omnipotent justice 
in each case inflicted upon the wretches the curse which each had 
invoked.s The election of Fabianus to the episcopal chair of 
Rome was marked by the descent of a dove from on high, which 
rested upon his head, as the Holy Ghost had descended upon our 
Saviour.© At Czesarea Philippi there is a statue of Jesus Christ, 
which Eusebius states that he himself had seen, said to have been 
erected by the woman healed of the bloody issue, and on the 
pedestal grows a strange plant as high as the hem of the brazen 
garment, which is an antidote to all diseases.7 Great miracles 
are recorded as taking place during the persecutions in Cesarea.® 

Gregory of Nyssa gives an account of many wonderful works 
performed by his namesake Gregory of Neo-Cesarea, who was 
called Zhaumaturgus from the miraculous power which he 
possessed and very freely exercised. ‘The Virgin Mary and the 
Apostle John appeared to him, on one occasion, when he was in 
doubt as to the doctrine which he ought to preach, and, at the 
request of Mary, the Apostle gave him all needful instructions.? 
If his faith did not move mountains, it moved a huge rock to 
convert a pagan priest.‘° He drove a demon out of a heathen 
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temple in which he had taken refuge, and the evil spirit could not 
re-enter until he gave permission. Nyssen relates how St. Gregory 
averted an armed contest of two brothers who quarrelled about 
the possession of a lake on their father’s property. The saint 
passed the night in prayer beside the lake, and in the morning it 
was found dried up.2 On another occasion he rescued the 
country from the devastation of a mountain stream, which periodi- 
cally burst the dykes by which it was restrained and inundated 
the plain. He went on foot to the place and, invoking the name 
of Christ, fixed his staff in the earth at the place where the torrent 
had broken through. The staff took root and became a tree, and 
the stream never again burst its bounds. The inhabitants of the 
district were converted to Christianity by this miracle. The tree 
was still living in Nyssen’s time, and he had seen the bed of the 
lake covered with trees, pastures, and cottages.3 Two vagabond 
Jews once attempted to deceive him. One of them lay down and 
pretended to be dead, while the other begged money from the 
saint wherewith to buy him a shroud. St. Gregory quietly took 
off his cloak and laid it on the man, and walked away. His 
companion found that he was really dead. St. Gregory expelled 
demons from persons possessed, healed the sick, and performed 
many other miracles ;5 and his signs and wonders are not only 
attested by Gregory of Nyssa, but by St. Basil,© whose grand- 
mother, St. Macrina, was brought up at Neo-Czsarea by the 
immediate followers of the saint. 

Athanasius, in his memoir of St. Anthony, who began to lead 
the life of a recluse about A.D. 270, gives particulars of many 
miracles performed by the saint. Although he possessed great 
power over demons, and delivered many persons possessed 
by them, Satan tormented him sadly, and he was constantly 
beset by legions of devils. One night Satan with a troop of 
evil spirits so belaboured the saint that he lay on the ground 
speechless and almost dead from their blows.7_ We have already 
referred to the case of Natalius, who was scourged by angels 
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during a whole night, till he was brought to repentance.t Upon 
one occasion, when St. Anthony had retired to his cell resolved to 
pass a time in perfect solitude, a certain soldier came to his door 
and remained long there knocking and supplicating the saint to 
come and deliver his daughter, who was tormented by a demon. 
At length St. Anthony addressed the man and told him to go, 
and if he believed in Jesus Christ and prayed to God his prayer 
should be fulfilled. The man bélieved, invoked Jesus Christ, and 
his daughter was delivered from the demon.? As Anthony was 
once travelling across the desert to visit another monastery, the 
water of the caravan failed them, and his companions’ in despair 
threw themselves on the ground. St. Anthony, however, retired 
a little apart, and in answer to his prayer a spring of water issued 
at the place whére he was kneeling. A man named Fronto, who 
was afflicted with leprosy, begged his prayers, and was ordered by 
the saint to go into Egypt, where he should be healed. Fronto at 
first refused, but, being told that he could not be healed if he 
remained, the sick man went believing, and as soon as he came in 
sight of Egypt he was made whole. Another miracle was 
performed by Anthony at Alexandria in the presence of St. 
Athanasius. As they were leaving the city a woman cried after 
him, “‘ Man of God, stay ; my daughter is cruelly troubled by a 
demon ”; and she entreated him to stop lest she herself should die 
in running after him. At the request of Athanasius and the rest, 
the saint paused, and, as the woman came up, her daughter fell on 
the ground convulsed. St. Anthony prayed in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and immediately the girl rose perfectly restored to health, 
and delivered from the evil spirit.5 He astonished a number of 
pagan philosophers, who had come to dispute with him, by 
delivering several demoniacs, making the sign of the cross over 
them three times, and invoking the name of Jesus Christ.° It is 
unnecessary, however, to multiply instances of his miraculous 
power to drive out demons and heal diseases,7 and to perform 
other wonderful works. St. Athanasius, who was himself for a 
long time a personal follower of St. Anthony, protests in his 
preface to the biography his general accuracy, he having every- 
Where been mindful of the truth.° 

Hilarion, again, a disciple of St. Anthony, performed many 
miracles, an account of some of which is given by St. Jerome. 
He restored sight to a woman who had been blind for no less than 
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ten years; he cast out devils, and miraculously cured many 
diseases. Rain fell in answer to his prayers, and he further 
exhibited his power over the elements by calming a stormy sea. 
When he was buried, ten months after his death, not only was his 
body as perfect as though he had been alive, but it emitted a 
delightful perfume. He was so favoured of God that, long after, 
diseases were healed and demons expelled at his tomb." 
St. Macarius, the Egyptian, is said to have restored a dead man 
to life in order to convince an unbeliever of the truth of the 
resurrection.2. St. Martin, of Tours, restored to life a certain 
catechumen who had died of a fever, and Sulpicius, his disciple, 
states that the man, who lived for many years after, was known to 
himself, although not until after the miracle. He also restored 
to life a servant who had hung himself.3 He performed a multi- 
tude of other miracles, to which we need not here more minutely 
refer. The relics of the two martyrs Protavius and Gervasius, 
whose bones, with much fresh blood, the miraculous evidence of 
their martyrdom and identity, were discovered by St. Ambrose, 
worked a number of miracles. A man suffering from demoniacal 
possession indicated the proximity of the relics by his convulsions. 
St. Augustine states that he himself was in Milan when a blind 
man, who merely touched the cloth which covered the two bodies 
as they were being moved to a neighbouring church, regained his 
sight. Paulinus relates many miracles performed by his master, 
St. Ambrose, himself. He not only cast out many demons and 
healed the sick,5 but he also raised the dead. Whilst the saint 
was staying in the house of a distinguished Christian friend, his 
child, who a few days beforehad been delivered from an unclean spirit, 
suddenly expired. The mother, an exceedingly religious woman, full 
of faith and the fear of God, carried the dead boy down and laid 
him on the saint’s bed during his absence. When St. Ambrose 
returned, filled with compassion for the mother and struck by her 
faith, he stretched himself, like Elisha, on the body of the child, 
praying, and restored him living to his mother. Paulinus relates 
this miracle with minute particulars of name and address.° 

St. Augustine asserts that miracles are still performed in his day 
in the name of Jesus Christ, either by means of his sacraments or 
by the prayers or relics of his saints, although they are not so well 
known as those of old, aud he gives an account of many miracles 
which had recently taken place.7 After referring to the miracle 
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performed by the relics of the two martyrs upon the blind man in 
Milan, which occurred when he was there, he goes on to narrate 
the miraculous cure of a friend of his own, named Innocent, 
formerly advocate of the prefecture in Carthage, where Augustine 
was, and beheld it with his own eyes (uz nos interfuimus et oculis 
aspeximus nostris). A lady of rank in the same city was 
miraculously healed of an incurable cancer, and St. Augustine is 
indignant at the apathy of her friends which allowed so great 
a miracle to be so little known.t An inhabitant of the 
neighbouring town of Curubis was cured of paralysis and other 
ills by being baptised. When Augustine heard of this, although 
it was reported on very good authority, the man himself was 
brought to Carthage by order of the holy bishop Aurelius in order 
that the truth might be ascertained. Augustine states that on one 
occasion, during his absence, a tribunitian man among them named 
Hesperius, who had a farm close by called Zubedi, in the Fussalian 
district, begged one of the Christian presbyters to go and drive 
away some evil spirits whose malice sorely afflicted his servants 
and cattle. One of the presbyters accordingly went and offered 
the sacrifice of the body of Christ with earnest prayer, and by the 
mercy of God the evil was removed. Now, Hesperius happened 
to have received from one of his friends a piece of the sacred 
earth of Jerusalem, where Jesus Christ was buried and rose again 
the third day, and he had hung it up in his room to protect 
himself from the evil spirits. When his house had been freed 
from them, however, he begged St. Augustine and his colleague 
Maximinus, who happened to bein that neighbourhood, to come 
to him, and, after telling them all that had happened, he prayed 
them to bury the piece of earth in some place where Christians 
could assemble for the worship of God. ‘They consented and did 
as he desired. A young peasant of the neighbourhood who was 
paralytic, hearing of this, begged that he might be carried without 
delay to the holy spot, where he offered up prayer, and rose up 
and went away on his feet perfectly cured. About thirty miles 
from Hippo, at a farm called Victoriana, there was a memorial to 
the two martyrs Protavius and Gervasius. To this, Augustine 
relates, was brought a young man who, having gone one summer 
day at noon to water his horse in the river, was possessed by a 
demon. The lady to whom the place belonged came, according 
to her custom, in the evening with her servants and some holy 
women to sing hymns and pray. On hearing them, the demoniac 
started up and seized the altar with a terrible shudder, without 
daring to move and as if bound to it, and the demon, praying with 
a loud voice for mercy, confessed where and when he had entered 
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into the young man. At last the demon named all the members 
of his body, with threats to cut them off as he made his exit, and 
saying these words came out of him. In doing so, however, the 
eye of the youth fell from its socket on to his cheek, retained only 
by a small vein, as by a root, whilst the pupil became altogether 
white. Well pleased, however, that the young man had been 
freed from the evil spirit, they returned the eye to its place as well 
as they could, and bound it up with a handkerchief, praying 
fervently, and one of his relatives said: “God, who drove out the 
demon at the prayer of his saints, can also restore the sight.” On 
removing the bandage seven days after, the eye was found perfectly 
whole. St. Augustine knew a girl of Hippo who was delivered 
from a demon by the application of oil, with which had mingled 
the tears of the presbyter who was praying for her. He also knew 
a bishop who prayed for a youth possessed by a demon, although 
he had not even seen him, and the young man was at once 
cured. 

Augustine further gives particulars of many miracles performed 
by the relics of the most glorious martyr Stephen.t By their 
virtue the blind receive their sight, the sick are healed, the 
impenitent converted, and the dead are restored to life. ‘Andurus 
is the name of an estate,” Augustine says, ‘‘ where there is a church, 
and in it is a shrine dedicated to the martyr Stephen. A certain 
little boy was playing in the court, when unruly bullocks drawing 
a waggon crushed him with the wheel, and immediately he lay in 
the agonies of death. Then his mother raised him up, and placed 
him at the shrine, and he not only came to life again, but had 
manifestly received no injury. A certain religious woman, who 
lived in a neighbouring property called Caspalianus, being dan- 
gerously ill and her life despaired of, her tunic was carried to the 
same shrine; but before it was brought back she had expired. 
Nevertheless, her relatives covered the body with this tunic, and 
she received back the spirit and was made whole. At Hippo a 
certain man named Bassus, a Syrian, was praying at the shrine of 
the same martyr for his daughter, who was sick and in great peril, 
and he had brought her dress with him; when lo! some of his 
household came running to announce to him that she was dead. 
But, as he was engaged in prayer, they were stopped by his friends, 
who prevented their telling him, lest he should give way to his 
grief in public. When he returned to his house, which already 
resounded with the wailing of his household, he cast over the 
body of his daughter her mantle, which he had with him, and 
immediately she was restored to life. Again, in the same city, 
the son of a certain man among us named Irenzus, a collector of 
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taxes, became sick and died. As the dead body lay, and they 
were preparing, with wailing and lamentation, to bury it, one 
of his friends, consoling him, suggested that the body should 
be anointed with oil from the same martyr. This was done, and 
the child came to life again. In the same way a man among us 
named Elusinus, formerly a tribune, laid the body of his child, 
who had died from sickness, on a memorial of the martyr which 
is in his villa in the suburbs, and after he had prayed, with many 
tears, he took up the child living.”* St. Augustine further relates 
some remarkable cases: ‘Eucharius, a presbyter from Spain, 
resided at Calama, who had for a long time suffered from stone. 
By the relics of the same martyr, which the Bishop Possidius 
brought to him, he was made whole. The same presbyter, after- 
wards succumbing to another disease, lay dead, so that they were 
already binding his hands. Succour came from the relics of the 
martyr, for the tunic of the presbyter being brought back from 
the relics and placed upon his body, he revived.”? 

Two objections have been raised to the importance of the 
miracles reported by St. Augustine, to which we must. briefly 
refer. (1) That “his notices of the cases in which persons had 
been raised to life again are so short, bare, and summary that they 
evidently represent no more than mere report, and report of a 
very vague kind.” (2) “ That, with the preface which Augustine 
prefixes to his list, he cannot be said even to profess to guarantee 
the truth or accuracy of the different instances contained in it.” 

It is true that in several cases Augustine gives the account of 
miraculous cures at greater length than those of restoration to 
life. It seems to us that this is almost inevitable at all times, and 
that the reason is obvious. Where the miracle consists merely of 
the cure of disease, details are naturally given to show the nature 
and intensity of the sickness, and they are necessary not only for 
the comprehension of the cure, but to show its importance. In 
the case of restoration to life, the mere statement of the death and 
assertion of the subsequent resurrection exclude all need of 
details. ‘The pithy veddita est vite, or factum est et revixit, is 
more striking than any more prolix narrative. In fact, the -greater 
the miracle the more natural is conciseness and simplicity ; and, 
practically, we find that Augustme gives a more lengthy and 
verbose report of trifling cures, whilst he relates the more 
important with greater brevity and force. He narrates many of 
his cases of miraculous cure, however, as briefly as those in which 
the dead are raised. We have quoted the latter, and the reader 
must judge whether they are unduly curt. One thing may be 
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affirmed, that nothing of importance is omitted, and in regard to 
essential details they are explicit as the mass of other cases 
reported. In every instance names and addresses are stated, and 
it will have been observed that all these miracles occurred in, or 
close to, Hippo, and in his own diocese. It is very certain that 
in every case the fact of the miracle is asserted in the most direct 
and positive terms. There can be no mistake either as to the 
meaning or intention of the narrative, and there is no symptom 
whatever of a thought on the part of Augustine to avoid the 
responsibility of his statements, or to give them as mere vague 
report. If we compare these accounts with those of the Gospels, 
we do not find them deficient in any essential detail common to 
the latter. There is in the Synoptic Gospels only one case in 
which Jesus is said to have raised the dead. The raising of 
Jairus’ daughter? has long been abandoned, as a case of restora- 
tion to life, by all critics and theologians, except the few who still 
persist in ignoring the distinct and positive declaration of Jesus, 
“The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth.” The only case, there- 
fore, in the Synoptics is the account in the third Gospel of the 
raising of the widow’s son,? of which, strange to say, the other 
Gospels know nothing. Now, although, as might have been 
expected, this narrative is much more highly coloured and 
picturesque, the difference is chiefly literary, and, indeed, there are 
really fewer important details given than in the account by 
Augustine, for instance, of the restoration to life of the daughter 
of Bassus the Syrian, which took place at Hippo, of which he was 
bishop, and where he actually resided. Augustine’s object in 
giving his list of miracles did not require him to write picturesque 
narratives. He merely desired to state bare facts, whilst the 
authors of the Gospels composed the Life of their Master, in 
which interesting details were everything. For many reasons we 
refrain here from alluding to the artistic narrative of the raising 
of Lazarus, the greatest miracle ascribed to Jesus, which is never- 
theless unknown to the other three Evangelists, who, so readily 
repeating the accounts of trifling cures, would most certainly not 
have omitted this wonderful event had they ever heard of it. 

A complaint is made of the absence of verification and proof 
of actual death in these cases, or that they were more than mere 
suspension of the vital powers. We cordially agree in the desire 
for such evidence, not only in these, but in all miracles. We 
would ask, however, what verification of the death have we in the 
case of the widow’s son which we have not here? If we apply 
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such a test to the miracles of the Gospels, we must reject them as 
certainly as those of St. Augustine. In neither case have we 
more than a mere statement that the subjects of these miracles 
were dead or diseased. So far are we from having any competent 
medical evidence of the reality of the death, or of the disease, 
or of the permanence of the supposed cures in the Gospels, that 
we have little more than the barest reports of these miracles by 
writers who, even if their identity were established, were not, and 
do not pretend to have been, eye-witnesses of the occurrences 
which they relate. Take, for instance, this very raising of the 
widow’s son in the third Gospel, which is unknown to the other 
Evangelists, and the narrative of which is given only in a Gospel 
which is not attributed to a personal follower of Jesus. 

Now we turn +o the second statement: “That with the preface 
which Augustine prefixes to his list he cannot be said even to 
profess to guarantee the truth or accuracy of the different instances 
contained in it.” We shall as briefly as possible state what is 
actually the ‘‘ preface” of St. Augustine to his list of miracles, 
and his avowed object for giving it. In the preceding chapter 
Augustine has been arguing that the world believed in Christ by 
virtue of divine influence, and not by human persuasion. He 
contends that it is ridiculous to speak of the false divinity of 
Romulus when Christians speak of Christ. If, in the time of 
Romulus, some 600 years before Cicero, people were so enlightened 
that they refused to believe anything of which they had not experi- 
ence, how much more, in the still more enlightened days of 
Cicero himself, and notably in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius, would they have rejected belief in the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, if divine truth and the testimony of miracles 
had not proved not only that such things could take place, but 
that they had actually done so. When the evidence of prophecy 
joined with that of miracles, and showed that the new doctrines 
were only contrary to experience and not contrary to reason, the 
world embraced the faith.t ‘‘Why, then, say they, do these 
miracles, which you declare to have taken place formerly, not 
occur nowadays?” Augustine, in replying, adopts a common 
rhetorical device. “I might, indeed, answer,” he says, “that 
miracles were necessary before the world believed, in order that 
the world might believe. Anyone who now requires miracles 
in order that he may believe is himself a great miracle in not 
believing what all the world believes. But, really, they say this in 
order that even those miracles should not be believed either.” 
And he reduces what he considers to be the position of the world 
in regard to miracles and to the supernatural dogmas of Christianity 
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to the following dilemma: “Either things incredible which never- 
theless occurred and were seen, led to belief in something else 
incredible which was not seen ; or that thing was in itself so credible 
that no miracles were required to establish it, and so much more 
is the unbelief of those who deny confuted. This might I say to 
these most frivolous objectors.” He then proceeds to affirm that 
it cannot be denied that many miracles attest the great miracle of 
the ascension in the flesh of the risen Christ, and he points out 
that the actual occurrence of all these things is not only recorded 
in the most truthful books, but the reasons also given why they 
took place. These things have become known that they might 
create belief; these things by the belief they have created have 
become much more clearly known. They are read to the people, 
indeed, that they may believe ; yet, nevertheless, they would not 
be read to the people if they had not been believed. After thus 
stating the answer which he might give, Augustine now returns to 
answer the question directly. ‘‘ But, furthermore,” he continues, 
“‘miracles are performed now in his name, either by means of his 
sacraments or by the prayers or relics of his saints, but they are 
not brought under the same strong light as caused the former to 
be noised abroad with so much glory ; inasmuch as the canon of 
sacred scriptures, which must be definite, causes those miracles to 
be everywhere publicly read, and become firmly fixed in the 
memory of all peoples ; but these are scarcely known to the whole 
of a city itself in which they are performed, or to its neighbour- 
hood. Indeed, for the most part, even there very few know of 
them, and the rest are ignorant, more especially if the city be 
large ; and when they are related elsewhere and to others, the 
authority does not so commend them as to make them be believed 
without difficulty or doubt, albeit they are reported by faithful 
Christians to the faithful.” He illustrates this by pointing out 
that the miracle in Milan by the bodies of the two martyrs, 


which took place when he himself was there, might reach 


the knowledge of many because the city is large, and the 
Emperor and an immense crowd of people witnessed it ; but 
who knows of the miracle performed at Carthagé upon his friend 
Innocent, when he was there also, and saw it with his own eyes? 
Who knows of the miraculous cure of cancer, he continues, in a 
lady of rank in the same city ? at the silence regarding which he is 
so indignant. Who knows of the next case he mentions in his 
list? the cure of a medical man of the same town, to which he 
adds : ‘‘ We, nevertheless, do know it, and a few brethren to whose 
knowledge it may have come.”! Who, out of Curubus, besides 
the very few who may have heard of it, knows of the miraculous 
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cure of the paralytic man, whose case Augustine personally 
investigated? And so on. Observe that there is merely a 
question of the comparative notoriety of the Gospel miracles 
and those of his own time, not a doubt as to the reality 
of the latter. Again, towards the end of his long list, immediately 
after the narrative of the restoration to life of the child of 
Eleusinus, which we have quoted, Augustine says: “What can I 
do? The promise of the completion of this work is pressing, so 
that I cannot here recount all [the miracles] that I know; and 
without doubt many of our brethren, when they read this work, 
will be grieved that I have omitted so very much, which they 
know as well asI do. This, even now, I beg that they will pardon, 
and consider how long would be the task of doing that which, for 
the completion-of the work, it is thought necessary not to do. 
For if I desired to record merely the miracles of healing; without. 
speaking of others, which have been performed by this martyr— 
that is to say, the most glorious Stephen—in the district of 
Calama and in ours of Hippo, many volumes must be composed ; 
yet will it not be possible to make a complete collection of them, 
but only of such as have been published for public reading. For 
that was our object, since we saw repeated in our time signs of 
divine power similar to those of old, deeming that they ought not 
to be lost to the knowledge of the multitude. Now, this relic has 
not yet been two years at Hippo-Regius, and accounts of many of 
the miracles performed by it have not been written, as is most 
certainly known to us; yet the number of those which have been 
published up to the time this is written amounts to about seventy. 
At Calama, however, where these relics have been longer, and 
more of the miracles were recorded, they incomparably exceed 
this number.”! Augustine goes on to say that, to his knowledge, 
many very remarkable miracles were performed by the relics of 
the same martyr also at Uzali, a district near to Utica, and of one 
of these, which had recently taken place when he himself was 
there, he gives an account. Then, before closing his list with the 
narrative of a miracle which took place at Hippo, in his own 
church, in his own presence, and in the sight of the whole con- 
gregation, he resumes his reply to the opening question. ‘“ Many 
miracles, therefore,” he says, ‘“‘are also performed now; the same 
God who worked those of which we read performing these by 
whom he wills, and as he wills ; but these miracles neither become 
similarly known, nor, that they may not slip out of mind, are they 
stamped, as it were like gravel, into memory, by frequent reading. 
For even in places where care is taken, as is now the case among 
us, that accounts of those who receive benefit should be publicly 
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read, those who are present hear them only once, and many are 
not present at all, so that those who were present do not, after a 
few days, remember what they heard, and scarcely a single person 
is met with who repeats what he has heard to one whom he may 
have known to have been absent.”? 

We shall not attempt any further detailed reference to the myriads 
of miracles with which the annals of the Church teem up to very 
recent times. The fact is too well known to require evidence. 
The saints in the calendar are legion. It has been computed that 
the number of those whose lives are given in the Bollandist 
Collection? amounts to upwards of 25,000, although, the saints 
being arranged according to the Calendar, the unfinished work 
only reaches the 24th of October. When it is considered that all 
those upon whom the honour of canonisation is conferred have 
worked miracles, many of them, indeed, almost daily performing 
such wonders, some idea may be formed of the number of miracles 
which have occurred in unbroken succession from Apostolic days, 
and have been believed and recognised by the Church. Vast 
numbers of these miracles are in all respects similar to those 
narrated in the Gospels, and they comprise hundreds of cases of 
restoration of the dead to life. If it be necessary to point out 
instances in comparatively recent times, we may mention the 
miracles of this kind liberally ascribed to St. Francis of Assisi, in 
the thirteenth century, and to his namesake St. Francis Xavier in 
the sixteenth, although we might refer to much more recent 
miracles authenticated by the Church. At the present day such 
phenomena have almost disappeared, and, indeed, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional winking picture, periodical liquefaction of 
blood, or apparition of the Virgin, confined to the still ignorant 
and benighted corners of the earth, miracles are extinct. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MIRACLES IN RELATION TO IGNORANCE AND SUPERSTITION 


We have maintained that the miracles reported after apostolic 
days are precisely of the same types in all material points 
as the earlier miracles. Setting aside miracles of a trivial and 
unworthy character, there remain a countless number cast in the 
same mould as those of the Gospels—miraculous cure of diseases, 
expulsion of demons, transformation of elements, supernatural 
nourishment, resurrection of dead—of many of which we have 
quoted instances. A natural objection is anticipated by Dr. 
Mozley : “It will be urged, perhaps, that a large portion even of 
the Gospel miracles are of the class here mentioned as ambiguous— 
cures, visions, expulsions of evil spirits; but this observation does 
not affect the character of the Gospel miracles as a body, because 
we judge of the body or whole from its highest specimen, not 
from its lowest.” He takes his stand upon, ‘“e.g., our Lord’s 
Resurrection and Ascension.”? Now, without discussing the 
principle laid down here, it is evident that the great distinction 
between the Gospel and other miracles is thus narrowed to a very 
small compass. It is admitted that the mass of the Gospel 
miracles are of a class characterised as ambiguous, because ‘the 
current miracles of human history” are also chiefly of the same 
type, and the distinctive character is derived avowedly only from a 
few high specimens such as the Resurrection. We have already 
referred to the fact that in the Synoptic Gospels there is only one 
case, reported by the third Gospel alone, in which Jesus is said to 
have raised the dead. St. Augustine alone, however, chronicles 
several cases in which life was restored to the dead. Post-apostolic 
miracles, therefore, are far from lacking this ennobling type. 
Observe that there is not here so mucha discussion of the reality of 
the subsequent miracles of the Church as a contrast drawn between 
them and other reputed miracles and those of the Gospel; but 
from this point of view it is impossible to maintain that the 
Gospels have a monopoly of the highest class of miracles. Such 
miracles are met with long before the dawn of Christianity, and 
continued to occur long after apostolic times. 

Much stress is laid upon the form of the Gospel miracles ; but, 
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as we have already shown, it is the actual resurrection of the 
dead, for instance, which is the miracle, and this is not affected by 
the more or less dramatic manner in which it is said to have been 
effected, or in which the narrative of the event is composed. 
Literary skill and the judicious management of details may make 
or mar the form of any miracle. The narrative of ‘the restoration 
of the dead child to life by Elisha might have been more impressive 
had the writer omitted the circumstance that the child sneezed seven 
times before opening his eyes, and the miracle would probably have 
been considered greater had the prophet merely said to the child, 
‘‘ Arise !” instead of stretching himself on the body ; but, setting 
aside human cravings for the picturesque and artistic, the essence 
of the miracle would have remained the same. There is one point, 
however, regarding which it may be well to make a few remarks. 
Whilst a vast number of miracles are ascribed to direct personal 
action of saints, many more are attributed to their relics. Now, 
this is no exclusive characteristic of later miracles, but Christianity 
itself shares it with still earlier times. The case in which a dead 
body which touched the bones of Elisha was restored to life will 
occur to everyone. ‘And it came to pass, as they were burying 
a man, that, behold, they spied a band of Moabites ; and they cast 
the man into the sepulchre of Elisha: and when the man was let 
down and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood up 
on his feet.”* The mantle of Elijah smiting asunder the waters 
before Elisha may be cited as another instance.?_ The woman who 
touches the hem of the garment of Jesus in the crowd is made 
whole,’ and all the sick and “possessed” of the country are 
represented as being healed by touching Jesus, or even the mere 
hem of his garment. It was supposed that the shadow of Peter 
falling on the sick as he passed had a curative effect, and it is 
very positively stated : “And God wrought miracles of no common 
kind by the hands of Paul; so that from his body were brought 
unto the sick handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out of them.” 

The argument which assumes an enormous distinction between 
Gospel and other miracles betrays the prevalent scepticism, 
even in the Church, of all miracles except those which it is 
considered an article of faith to maintain. If we inquire how 
those think who are more logical and thorough in their belief 
in the supernatural, we find the distinction denied. “The 
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question,” says Newman, “has hitherto been argued on the 
admission that a distinct line can be drawn in point of character 
and circumstances between the miracles of Scripture and those 
of Church history ; but this is by no means the case. It is true, 
indeed, that the miracles of Scripture, viewed as a whole, recom- 
mend themselves to our reason, and claim our veneration beyond 
all others, by a peculiar dignity and beauty ; but still it is only as 
a whole that they make this impression upon us. Some of them, 
on the contrary, fall short of the attributes which attach to them 
in general ; nay, are inferior in these respects to certain ecclesias- 
tical miracles, and are received only on the credit of the system of 
which they form part. Again, specimens are not wanting in the 
history of the Church, of miracles as awful-in their character, and 
as momentous “in their effects, as those which are recorded in 
Scripture.”* Now here is one able and thorough supporter of 
miracles denying the enormous distinction between those of the 
Gospel and those of human history, which another admits to be 
essential to the former as evidence of a revelation. 

Such a difficulty, however, is met by asserting that there would 
be no disadvantage to the Gospel miracles, and no doubt 
regarding them involved, if for some later miracles there was 
evidence as strong as for those of the Gospel. ‘“ All the result 
would be, that we should admit these miracles over and above 
the Gospel ones.”? The equality of the evidence, however, 1s 
denied, in any case. ‘‘ Between the evidence, then, upon which 
the Gospel miracles stand, and that for later miracles, we see a 
broad distinction arising, not to mention again the nature and 
type of the Gospel miracles themselves—from the contemporaneous 
date of the testimony to them, the character of the witnesses, the 
probation of the testimony; especially when we contrast with 
these points the false doctrine and audacious fraud which rose up 
in later ages, and in connection with which so large a portion of 
the later miracles of Christianity made their appearance.”3 We 
consider the point touching the type of the Gospel miracles 
disposed of, and we may, therefore, confine ourselves to the rest 
of this argument. If we look for any external evidence of the 
miracles of Jesus in some marked effect produced by them at the 
time they are said to have occurred, we find anything but con- 
firmation of the statements of the Gospels. It is a notorious fact 
that, in spite of these miracles, very few of the Jews amongst 
whom they were performed believed in Jesus, and that Christianity 
made its chief converts not where the supposed miracles took 
place, but where an account of them was alone given by 
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enthusiastic missionaries. Such astounding exhibitions of power 
as raising the dead, giving sight to the blind, walking on the sea, 
changing water into wine, and indefinitely multiplying a few loaves 
and fishes, not only did not make any impression on the Jews 
themselves, but were never heard of out of Palestine until long 
after the events are said to have occurred, when the narrative 
of them was slowly disseminated by Christian teachers and 
writers. 

Dr. Mozley refers to the contemporary testimony “for certain 
great and cardinal Gospel miracles which, if granted, clears away 
all antecedent objection to the reception of the rest,” and he says: 
“That the first promulgators of Christianity asserted as a fact 
which had come under the cognizance of their senses the Resur- 
rection of our Lord from the dead is as certain as anything in 
history.” What they really did assert, so far from being certain, 
must, as we shall hereafter see, be considered matter of the 
greatest doubt. But if the general statement be taken that the 
Resurrection, for instance, was promulgated as a fact which the 
early preachers of Christianity themselves believed to have taken 
place, the evidence does not in that case present the broad 
distinction he asserts. ‘The miracles recounted by St. Athanasius 
and St. Augustine, for example, were likewise proclaimed with 
equal clearness, and even greater promptitude and publicity, at the 
very spot where many of them were said to have been performed, 
and the details were much more immediately reduced to writing. 
The mere assertion in neither case goes for much as evidence, but 
the fact is that we have absolutely no contemporaneous testimony 
as to what the first promulgators of Christianity actually 
asserted, or as to the real grounds upon which they made such 
assertions. We shall presently enter upon a thorough examination 
of the testimony for the Gospel narratives, their authorship and 
authenticity ; but we may here be permitted so far to anticipate 
as to remark that, applied to documentary evidence, any reasoning 
from the contemporaneous date of the testimony, and the character 
of the witnesses, is contradicted by the whole history of New 
Testament literature. Whilst the most uncritically zealous assertors 
of the antiquity of the Gospels never venture to date the earliest 
of them within a quarter of a century from the death of Jesus, 
every tyro is aware that there is not a particle of evidence of the 
existence of our Gospels until very long after that interval— 
hereafter we shall show how long—that two of our Synoptic 
Gospels, at least, were not composed in their present form 
by the writers to whom they are attributed; that there is, 
indeed, nothing worthy of the name of evidence that any one of 
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these Gospels was written by the person whose name it bears; 
that the second Gospel is attributed to one who was not an eye- 
witness, and of whose identity there is the greatest doubt, even 
amongst those who assert the authorship of Mark ; that the third 
Gospel is an avowed later compilation,! and likewise ascribed to 
one who was not a follower of Jesus himself ; and that the author- 
ship of the fourth Gospel and its historical character are amongst 
the most unsettled questions of criticism, not to use here any more 
definite terms. This being the state of the case, it is absurd to lay 
such emphasis on the contemporaneous date of the testimony, 
and on the character of the witnesses, since it has not even been 
determined who those witnesses are, and two even of the supposed 
evangelists were not personal eye-witnesses at all.2 Surely the 
testimony of Athanasius regarding the miracles of St. Anthony, 
and that of Augustine regarding his list of miracles occurring in, 
or close to, his own diocese within two years of the time at which 
he writes, or, to refer to more recent times, the evidence of Pascal 
for the Port-Royal miracles, it must be admitted, not only does not 
present the broad distinction of evidence asserted, but, on the 
contrary, is even more unassailable than that of the Gospel 
miracles. The Church, which is the authority for those miracles, 
is also the authority for the long succession of such works wrought 
by the saints. The identity of the writers we have instanced has 
never been doubted; their trustworthiness in so far as stating 
what they believe to be true is concerned has never been impugned ; 
the same could be affirmed of writers in every age who record 
such miracles. The fact is that theologians demand evidence for 
later miracles which they have not for those of the Gospels, and 
which transmitted reverence forbids their requiring. ‘They strain 
out a gnat and swallow a camel. 

The life of sacrifice and suffering of the Apostles is pointed out 
as a remarkable and peculiar testimony to the truth of the Gospel 
miracles, and notably of the Resurrection and Ascension. Without 
examining, here, how much we really know of those lives and 
sufferings, one thing is perfectly evident: that sacrifice, suffering, 
and martyrdom itself are evidence of nothing except of the 
personal belief of the person enduring them; they do not prove 
the truth of the doctrines believed. No one doubts the high 
religious enthusiasm of the early Christians, or the earnest and 
fanatical zeal with which they courted martyrdom ; but this is no 
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exclusive characteristic of Christianity. Every religion has had 
its martyrs, every error its devoted victims. Does the marvellous 
endurance of the Hindoo, whose limbs wither after years of 
painful persistence in vows to his Deity, prove the truth of 
Brahmanism? or do the fanatical believers who cast themselves 
under the wheels of the car of Jagganath establish the soundness 
of their creed? Do the Jews, who for centuries bore the fiercest 
contumely of the world, and were persecuted, hunted, and done 
to death by every conceivable torture for persisting in their denial 
of the truth of the Incarnation, Resurrection, and Ascension, and 
in their rejection of Jesus Christ—do they thus furnish a convincing 
argument for the truth of their belief and the falsity of Chris- 
tianity ? Or have the thousands who have been consigned to the 
stake by the Christian Church herself, for persisting in asserting 
what she has denounced as damnable heresy, proved the correct- 
ness of their views by their sufferings and death? History is full 
of the records of men who have honestly believed every kind of 
error and heresy, and have been steadfast to the death, through 
persecution and torture, in their mistaken belief. There is nothing 
so inflexible as superstitious fanaticism, and persecution, instead of 
extinguishing it, has invariably been the most certain means of its 
propagation. The sufferings of the Apostles, therefore, cannot 
prove anything beyond their own belief, and the question, what it 
was they really did believe and suffer for, is by no means so 
simple as it appears. 

Now the long succession of ecclesiastical and other miracles 
has an important bearing upon those of the New Testament, 
whether we believe or deny their reality. If we regard the 
miracles of Church history to be in the main real, the whole force 
of the Gospel miracles, as exceptional supernatural evidence of a 
Divine Revelation, is annihilated. The “miraculous credentials 
of Christianity” assume a very different aspect when they are 
considered from such a point of view. Admitted to be scarcely 
recognisable from miracles wrought by Satanic agency, they are 
seen to be a continuation of wonders recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, to be preceded and accompanied by pretension to similar 
power on the part of the Jews and other nations, and to be 
succeeded by cycles of miracles, in all essential respects the same, 
performed subsequently for upwards of fifteen hundred years. 
Supernatural evidence of so common and prodigal a nature 
certainly betrays a great want of force and divine speciality. How 
could that be considered as express evidence for a new Divine 
revelation which was already so well known to the world, and 
which is scattered broadcast over so many centuries, as well as 
successfully simulated by Satan? 

If, on the other hand, we dismiss the miracles of later ages-as 
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false, and as merely the creations of superstition or pious imagina- 
tion, how can the miracles of the Gospel, which are precisely the 
same in type, and not better established as facts, remain unshaken ? 
The Apostles and Evangelists were men of like passions, and also 
of like superstitions, with others of their time, and must be 
measured by the same standard. 


If we consider the particular part which miracles have played 
in human history, we find precisely the phenomena which might 
have been expected if, instead of being considered as real occur- 
rences, they are recognised as the mistakes or creations of 
ignorance and superstition during that period in which “reality 
melted into fable, and invention unconsciously trespassed on the 
province of history.” Their occurrence is limited to ages which 
were totally ignorant of physical laws, and they have been 
numerous or rare precisely in proportion to the degree of imagina- 
tion and love of the marvellous characterising the people amongst 
whom they are said to have occurred. Instead of a few evidential 
miracles taking place at one epoch of history, and filling the 
world with surprise at such novel and exceptional phenomena, we 
find miracles represented as occurring in all ages and in all 
countries. The Gospel miracles are set in the midst of a series 
of similar wonders, which commenced many centuries before the 
dawn of Christianity and continued, without interruption, for 
fifteen hundred years after it. They did not in the most remote 
degree originate the belief in miracles, or give the first suggestion 
of spurious imitation. It may, on the contrary, be much more 
truly said that the already existing belief created these miracles. 
No divine originality characterised the evidence selected to 
accredit the Divine Revelation. The miracles with which the 
history of the world is full occurred in ages of darkness and 
superstition, and they gradually ceased when enlightenment became 
more generally diffused. At the very time when knowledge of the 
laws of nature began to render men capable ot judging of the reality 
of miracles, these wonders entirely failed. This extraordinary 
cessation of miracles, precisely at the time when their evidence 
might have acquired value by an appeal to persons capable of 
appreciating them, is perfectly unintelligible if tney be viewed as 
the supernatural credentials of a Divine revelation. If, on the 
other hand, they be regarded as the mistakes of imaginative 
excitement and ignorance, nothing is more natural than their 
extinction at the time when the superstition which created them 
gave place to knowledge. 

As a historical fact, there is nothing more certain than that 
miracles, and the belief in them, disappeared exactly when educa- 
tion and knowledge of the operation of natural laws became 
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diffused throughout Europe, and that the last traces of belief in 
supernatural interference with the order of nature are only to be 
found in localities where ignorance and superstition still prevail, 
and render delusion or pious fraud of that description possible. 
Miracles are now denied to places more enlightened than Naples 
or La Salette. The inevitable inference from this fact is fatal to 
the mass of miracles, and it is not possible to protect them from 
it. Miracle cures by the relics of saints, upheld for fifteen 
centuries by all the power of the Church, utterly failed when 
medical science, increasing in spite of persecution, demonstrated 
the natural action of physiological laws. The theory of the 
demoniacal origin of disease has been entirely and for ever 
dispelled, and the host of miracles in connection with it retro- 
spectively exploded by the progress of science. Witchcraft and 
sorcery, the belief in which reigned supreme for so many centuries, 
are known to have been nothing but the delusions of ignorant 
superstition. 

Notwithstanding the facts which we have stated, it has been 
argued: “ Christianity is the religion of the civilised world, and it 
is believed upon its miraculous evidence. Now, for a set of 
miracles to be accepted in a rude age, and to retain their authority 
throughout a succession of such ages, and over the ignorant and 
superstitious part of mankind, may be no such great result for the 
miracle to accomplish, because it is easy to satisfy those who do 
not inquire. But this is not the state of the case which we have 
to meet on the subject of the Christian miracles. The Christian 
being the most intelligent, the civilised portion of the world, these 
miracles are accepted by the Christian body as a whole, by the 
thinking and educated, as well as the uneducated, part of it, and 
the Gospel is believed upon that evidence.”! The picture of 
Christendom here suggested is purely imaginary. Weare asked to 
believe that succeeding generations of thinking and educated, as 
well as uneducated, men since the commencement of the period 
in which the adequate inquiry into the reality of miracles became 
possible, have made that adequate inquiry, and have intelligently 
and individually accepted miracles and believed the Gospel in 
consequence of their attestation. The fact, however, is that 
Christianity became the religion of Europe before men either 
possessed the knowledge requisite to appreciate the difficulties 
involved in the acceptance of miracles, or minds sufficiently freed 
from ignorant superstition to question the reality of the supposed 
supernatural interference with the order of nature, and belief had 
become so much a matter of habit that, in our time, the 
great majority of men have professed belief for no better reason 
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than that their fathers believed before them. Belief is now little 
more than a transmitted quality or hereditary custom. Few men, 
even now, have either the knowledge or the leisure requisite to 
enable them to enter upon such an examination of miracles as can 
entitle them to affirm that they intelligently accept miracles for 
themselves. We have shown, moreover, that so loose are the ideas 
even of the clergy upon the subject that dignitaries of the Church 
fail to see either the evidential purpose of miracles or the 
need for evidence at all, and the first intelligent step towards 
inquiry—doubt—has generally been stigmatised almost as a 
crime. 

So far from the statement which we are considering being 
corréct, it is notorious that the great mass of those who are 
competent to ¢xamine, and who have done so, altogether reject 
miracles. Instead of the ‘thinking and educated” men of 
science accepting miracles, they, as a body, distinctly deny them, 
and hence the antagonism between science and _ ecclesiastical 
Christianity; and it is surely not necessary to point out how many 
of the profoundest critics and scholars of Germany, and of all 
other countries in Europe, who have turned their attention to 
Biblical subjects, have long ago rejected the miraculous elements 
of the Christian religion. 

It is necessary that we should now refer to the circumstance 
that all the arguments which we have hitherto considered in 
support of miracles, whether to explain or account for them, have 
proceeded upon an assumption of the reality of the alleged 
phenomena. Had it been first requisite to establish the truth of 
facts of such an astounding nature, the necessity of accounting 
for them would never have arisen. It is clear, therefore, that an 
assumption which permits the argument to attain any such position 
begs almost the whole question. Facts, however astounding, the 
actual occurrence of which had been proved, would claim a latitude 
of explanation, which a mere narrative of those alleged facts, written 
by an unknown person some eighteen centuries ago, could not 
obtain. If, for instance, it be once established as an absolute 
fact that a man actually dead, and some days buried, upon whose 
body decomposition had already made some progress,’ had been 
restored to life, the fact of his death and of his subsequent 
resuscitation being so absolutely proved that the possibility of 
deception or of mistake on the part of the witnesses was totally 
excluded, it is clear that an argument, as to whether such an 
occurrence should be ascribed to known or unknown laws, would 
assume a very different character from that which it would 
have borne if the argument merely sought to account for so 
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astounding a phenomenon of whose actual occurrence there was 
no sufficient evidence. 

It must not be forgotten, therefore, that, as the late Professor 
Baden Powell pointed out, “ At the present day itis not a mzracle, 
but the zarrative of a miracle, to which any argument can refer, 
or to which faith is accorded.” The discussion of miracles, then, 
is not one regarding miracles actually performed within our own 
knowledge, but merely regarding miracles said to have been 
performed eighteen hundred years ago, the reality of which was 
not verified at the time by any scientific examination, and whose 
occurrence is merely reported in the Gospels. Now, although 
Paley and others rightly and logically maintain that Christianity 
requires, and should be believed only upon, its miraculous 
evidence, the fact is that popular Christianity is not believed 
because of miracles, but miracles are accepted because they are 
related in the Gospels which are supposed to contain the doctrines 
of Christianity. The Gospels have for many generations been 
given to the child as inspired records, and doubt of miracles has, 
therefore, either never arisen or has been instantly suppressed, 
simply because miracles are recorded in the sacred volume. It 
could scarcely be otherwise, for in point of fact the Gospel 
miracles stand upon no other testimony. We are therefore in 
this position: We are asked to believe astounding announcements 
beyond the limits of human reason, which we could only be 
justified in believing upon miraculous evidence, upon the testimony 
of miracles which are only reported by the records which also 
alone convey the announcements which those miracles were 
intended to accredit. There is no other contemporary evidence 
whatever. The importance of the Gospels, therefore, as the 
almost solitary testimony to the occurrence of miracles can 
scarcely be exaggerated. We have already made an anticipatory 
remark regarding the nature of these documents, to which we may 
add that they are not the work of perfectly independent historians, 
but of men who were engaged in disseminating the new doctrines, 
and in saying this we have no intention of accusing the writers of 
conscious deception ; it is, however, necessary to state the fact 
in order that the value of the testimony may be fairly estimated. 
The narratives of miracles were written by ardent partisans, with 
minds inflamed by religious zeal and enthusiasm, in an age of 
ignorance and superstition, a considerable time after the supposed 
miraculous occurrences had taken place. All history shows how 
rapidly pious memory exaggerates. and idealises the traditions of 
the past, and simple actions might readily be transformed into 
miracles, as the narratives circulated, in a period so prone to 
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superstition and so characterised by love of the marvellous. 
Religious excitement could not, under such circumstances and in 
such an age, have escaped this exaggeration. How few men in 
more enlightened times have been able soberly to appreciate, and 
accurately to record, exciting experiences, where feeling and 
religious emotion have been concerned.  Prosaic accuracy of 
observation and of language, at all times rare, are the last qualities 
we could expect to find in the early ages of Christianity. In the 
certain fact that disputes arose among the Apostles themselves so 
shortly after the death of their great Master, we have one proof 
that even amongst them there was no accurate appreciation of the 
teaching of Jesus,t and the frequent instances of their misunder- 
standing of very simple matters, and of their want of enlighten- 
ment, which oecur throughout the Gospels are certainly not 
calculated to inspire much confidence in their intelligence and 
accuracy of observation. 

Now it is apparent that the evidence for miracles requires to 
embrace two distinct points: the reality of the alleged facts, and 
the accuracy of the inference that the phenomena were produced 
by supernatural agency. The task would even then remain of 
demonstrating the particular supernatural Being by whom the 
miracles were performed, which is admitted to be impossible. 
We have hitherto chiefly confined ourselves to a consideration of 
the antecedent credibility of such events, and of the fitness of 
those who are supposed to have witnessed them to draw accurate 
inferences from the alleged phenomena. ‘Those who have formed 
any adequate conception of the amount of testimony which 
would be requisite in order to establish the reality of occurrences 
in violation of an order of nature, which is based upon universal 
and invariable experience, must recognise that, even if the 
earliest asserted origin of our four Gospels could be established 
upon the most irrefragable grounds, the testimony of the writers— 
men of like ignorance with their contemporaries, men of like passions 
with ourselves—would be utterly incompetent to prove the reality 
of miracles. We have already sufficiently discussed this point, 
more especially in connection with Hume’s argument, and need 
not here resume it. Every consideration, historical and philo- 
sophical, has hitherto discredited the whole theory of miracles, 
and further inquiry might be abandoned as unnecessary. In 
order, however, to render our conclusion complete, it remains 
for us to see whether, as affirmed, there be any special evidence 
regarding the alleged facts entitling the Gospel miracles to 
exceptional attention. If, instead of being clear and direct, the un- 
doubted testimony of known eye-witnesses free from superstition, 
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and capable, through adequate knowledge, rightly to estimate the 
alleged phenomena, we find that the actual accounts have none, 
of these qualifications, the final decision with regard to miracles 
and the reality of Divine revelation will be easy and conclusive. 


PARK L.; UI. 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 
INTRODUCTION 


BEFORE commencing our examination of the evidence as to the 
date, authorship, and character of the Gospels, it may be well to 
make a few preliminary remarks, and clearly state certain canons 
of criticism. We shall make no attempt to establish any theory 
as to the date at which any of the Gospels was actually written, 
but simply examine all the testimony which is extant, with the view 
of ascertaining what is known of these works and their authors, 
certainly and distinctly, as distinguished from what is merely con- 
jectured or inferred. Modern opinion in an Inquiry like ours 
must not be taken for ancient evidence. We propose, therefore, 
as exhaustively as possible to search all the writings of the early 
Church for information regarding the Gospels, and to examine 
even the alleged indications of their use. 

It is very important, however, that the silence of early writers 
should receive as much attention as any supposed allusions to the 
Gospels. When such writers, quoting largely from the Old Testa- 
ment and other sources, deal with subjects which would naturally 
be assisted by reference to our Gospels, and still more so by 
quoting such works as authoritative; and yet we find that not only 
they do not show any knowledge of those Gospels, but actually 
quote passages from unknown sources, or sayings of Jesus derived 
from tradition ; the inference must be that our Gospels were either 
unknown or not recognised as works of authority at the time. 

It is still more important that we should constantly bear in mind 
that a great number of Gospels existed in the early Church which 
are no longer extant, and of most of which even the names are 
lost. We need not here do more than refer, in corroboration of 
this remark, to the preliminary statement of the author of the third 
Gospel : “ Forasmuch as many (7oA Ao!) took in hand to set forth in 
order a declaration of the things which have been accomplished 
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among us,” etc.t It is, therefore, evident that before our 
third Synoptic was written many similar works were already in 
circulation. Looking at the close similarity of large portions of 
the three Synoptics, it is almost certain that many of the writings 
here mentioned bore a close analogy to each other and to our 
Gospels, and this is known to have been the case, for instance, 
amongst the various forms of the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews.” When, therefore, in early writings we meet with quota- 
tions closely resembling, or, we may add, even identical with, 
passages which are found in our Gospels, the source of which, 
however, is not mentioned, nor is any author’s name indicated, the 
similarity, or even identity, cannot by any means be admitted as 
proof that the quotation is necessarily from our Gospels, and not 
from some other similar work now no longer extant, and more 
especially not when, in the same writings, there are other quota- 
tions from sources different from our Gospels. Whether regarded 
as historical records or as writings embodying the mere tradition 
of the early Christians, our Gospels cannot be recognised as the 
exclusive depositories of the genuine sayings and doings of Jesus. 
So far from the common possession by many works in early times 
of sayings of Jesus in closely similar form being either strange or 
improbable, the really remarkable phenomenon is that such 
material variation in the report of the more important historical 
teaching should exist amongst them. But whilst similarity to our 
Gospels in passages quoted by early writers from unknown sources 
cannot prove the use of our Gospels, variation from them would 
suggest or prove a different origin, and, at least, it is obvious that 
anonymous quotations which do not agree with our Gospels 
cannot, in any case, necessarily indicate their existence. It may 
be well, before proceeding further, to illustrate and justify the 
canons of criticism which we have laid down by examples in our 
three Synoptics themselves. 

Let us for a moment suppose the “ Gospel according to Luke” 
to have been lost like the ‘‘Gospel according to the Hebrews,” 
and so many others. In the works of one of the Fathers we 
discover the following quotation from an unnamed evangelical 
work: “And he said unto them (éAcyey 8& pds -atrods) : 
The harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few: pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest that he would send forth labourers 
into his harvest. Go your ways: (tdyere) behold I send 
you forth as lambs (dpvas) in the midst of wolves.” Apologetic 
critics would probably maintain that this was a compilation from 
memory of passages quoted freely from our first Gospel, that is to 
say Matt. ix. 37: “Then saith he unto his disciples (rére déyer 
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Tots paOyrais airov) the harvest,” etc., and Matt. x. 16: “ Behold 
I (é€y®) send you forth as sheep (rpéara) in the midst of 
wolves: be ye therefore,” etc., which, with the differences which 
we have indicated, agree. It would probably be in vain to argue 
that the quotation indicated a continuous order, and the variations 
combined to confirm the probability of a different source; and still 
more so to point out that, although parts of the quotation separated 
from their context might, to a Gertain extent, correspond with 
scattered verses in the first Gospel, such a circumstance was no 
proof that the quotation was taken from that and from no other 
Gospel. The passage, however, is a literal quotation from Luke x. 
2, 3, which, as we have assumed, had been lost. 

Again, still supposing the third Gospel no longer extant, we 
might find the following quotation in a work of the Fathers: 
“Take heed to yourselves (éovrots) of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypocrisy (jTus éortv tréxpuus). For 
there is nothing covered up (ovykexadvppuévov) which - shall 
not be revealed, and hid which shall not be known.” It would, of 
course, be affirmed that this was evidently a combination of two 
verses of our first Gospel, quoted almost literally, with merely a 
few very immaterial slips of memory in the parts we note, and the 
explanatory words “ which is hypocrisy ” introduced by the Father, 
and not a part of the quotation at all. The two verses are Matt. 
xvi. 6: “Beware and (pare xat) take heed of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees” (kat Zaddovcaiwy), and Matt. 
RGM. “For (yép) there is nothing covered (kexadvppévov) 
that shall not be revealed, and hid that shall not be known.” It 
would probably be argued that the sentence should be divided, and 
each part would then have its parallel in separate portions of the 
Gospel. That such a system is mistaken is clearly established by 
the fact that the quotation, instead of being such a combination, 
is simply taken as it stands from the Gospel according to 
Luke xii. 1, 2. t 

To give another example, and such might easily be multiplied, 
if our second Gospel had been lost and the following passage were 
met with in one of the Fathers without its source being indicated, 
what would be the argument of those who insist that quota- 
tions, though differing from our Gospels, were yet taken from 
them? “If any one have (ei tus €xe) ears to hear, let him 
hear. And he said unto them: Take heed what (7/) ye hear ; 
with what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you: and more 
shall be given unto you. For he (6s) that hath to him shall be 
given, and he (xa? és) that hath not from him shall be taken 
even that which he hath.” Upon the principle on which patristic 
quotations are treated, it would probably be positively affirmed 
that this passage was a quotation from our first and third Gospels 
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combined and made from memory. The exigencies of the occasion 
might probably lead to the assertion that the words, “ And 
he said to them,” really indicated a separation of the latter 
part of the quotation from the preceding, and that the Father 
thus showed that the passage was not consecutive ; and as to the 
phrase, ‘and more shall be given unto you,” that it was evidently 
an addition of the Father. The passage would be dissected, and 
its different members compared with scattered sentences, and 
declared almost literal quotations from the Canonical Gospels. 
Matt. xiii. 9: “‘ He that hath (6 éywv) ears to hear, let him hear.”* 
Luke viii. 18: “Take heed, therefore, how (odv 7@s) ye hear.” 
Mattwity 2 Sirs. with what measure ye mete it shall be measured 
to you.” Matt. xiii. 12: ‘“ For whosoever (éc71s) hath, to him 
shall be given (and he shall have abundance); but whosoever 
(dorus 5é) hath not from him shall betaken even that which hehath.”3 
In spite of these ingenious assertions, however, the quotation in 
reality is literally and consecutively taken from Mark iv. 23-25. 

These examples may suffice to show that any argument which 
commences by the assumption that the order of a passage quoted 
may be entirely disregarded, and that it is sufficient to find 
parallels scattered irregularly up and down the Gospels to warrant 
the conclusion that the passage is compiled from them, and is not 
a consecutive quotation from some other source, is utterly 
unfounded and untenable. . The supposition of a lost Gospel 
which has just been made to illustrate this argument is, however, 
not a mere supposition, but a fact; for we no longer have the 
Gospel according to Peter, nor that according to the Hebrews, 
not to mention the numerous other works in use in the early 
Church. The instances we have given show the importance of 
the order, as well as the language, of quotations, and while they 
prove the impossibility of demonstrating that a consecutive 
passage which differs not only in language, but in order, from the 
parallels in our Gospels must be derived from them, they likewise 
attest the probability that such passages are actually quoted from 
a different source. d 

If we examine further, however, in the same way, quotations 
which differ merely in language, we arrive at the very same con- 
clusion. Supposing the third Gospel to be lost, what would be 
the source assigned to the following quotation from an unnamed 
Gospel in the work of one of the Fathers? “No servant (od8els 
otxérys) can serve two lords, for either he will hate the one 
and love the other, or else he will hold to the one and despise 
the other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Of course the 
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passage would be claimed as a quotation from memory of Matt. 
vi. 24, with which it perfectly corresponds, with the exception of 
the addition of the second word oikérns, which, it would no 
doubt be argued, is an evident and very natural amplification of 
the simple ovdeis of the first Gospel. Yet this passage, only 
differing by the single word from Matthew, is a literal quotation 
from the Gospel according to Luke xvi. 13. Or, to take another 
instance, supposing the third Gospel to be lost, and the following 
passage quoted, from an unnamed source, by one of the Fathers : 
“Beware (mpocéxere) of the Scribes which desire to walk in 
long robes, and love (¢:Aovvtwv) greetings in the markets, and 
chief seats in the synagogues and uppermost places at feasts ; 
which devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayers: these shall receive greater damnation.” This would, 
without hesitation, be declared a quotation from memory of Mark 
iL 2OY4ours?, 110. Beware (PXérere) of the Scribes which desire 
to walk in long robes and greetings in the markets, and chief seats 
in the synagogues and uppermost places at feasts; which devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long prayers: these shall 
receive,” etc. It is, however, a literal quotation of Luke xx. 46, 
47; yet, probably, it would be in vain to submit to apologetic 
critics that the passage was not derived from Mark, but 
from a lost Gospel. To quote one more instance, let us 
suppose the “‘Gospel according to Mark” no longer extant, 
and that in some early work there existed the following 
quotation: “It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
(tpupadids) of a needle than for a rich man to enter into 
the Kingdom of God.” ‘This would, of course, be claimed as a 
quotation from memory of Matt. xix. 24,1 with which it agrees, 
with the exception of the substitution of tpurjparos for the 
Tpvpadwas. It would not the less have been an exact quotation 
from Mark x. 25.” 

The actual agreement of any saying of Jesus, quoted by one of 
the early Fathers frem an unnamed source, with a passage in our 
Gospels is by no means conclusive evidence that the quotation 
was actually derived from that Gospel. It must be apparent that 


«Cf. Luke xviii. 25. 


2 For further instances compare— 2 ee 
Luke xiv. 11 with Matt. xxiii. 12 and Luke xviii. 14. 


Be len 470 op 99 XXIV. 28. 
» Vi AI’; Gy vile 3. 
Mark vis) 4 ,, SAfle xi 570 
VLA 4 tips e 0 Pe 923: 
Matt. xviii. II ,, shy folk lO: 
Pe SSRN Sy xili. 34 


iy, PRSIV. 34-36 with Mark xiii. 30-32 and Luke xxi. 32-33. 
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literal agreement in reporting short and important sayings is not 
in itself so surprising as to constitute proof that, occurring in two 
histories, the one must have copied from the other. The only 
thing which is surprising is that such frequent inaccuracy should 
exist. When we add, however, the fact that most of the larger 
early evangelical works, including our Synoptic Gospels, must 
have been compiled out of the same original sources, and have 
been largely indebted to each other, the common possession of 
such sayings becomes a matter of natural occurrence. Moreover, 
it must be admitted even by apologetic critics that, in a case of 
such vast importance as the report of sayings of Jesus, upon the 
verbal accuracy of which the most essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity depend, it cannot be a wonder, to the extent of proving 
plagiarism so to say, if various Gospels report the same saying of 
Jesus in the same words. Practically the Synoptic Gospels differ 
in their reports a great deal more than is right or desirable ; but 
we may take them as an illustration of the fact that identity of 
passages, where the source is unnamed, by no means proves that 
such passages in a work of the early Fathers were derived from 
one Gospel, and not from any other. Let us suppose our first 
Gospel to have been lost, and the following quotation from an 
unnamed source to be found in an early work: ‘‘ Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire.’ This, being in literal agreement with Luke iii. 9, would 
certainly be declared by modern apologists conclusive proof that 
the Father was acquainted with that Gospel ; and although the 
context in the work of the Father might, for instance, be: “ Ye 
shall know them from their works, and every tree,” etc., and 
yet, in the third Gospel, the context is: ‘‘ And now also, the axe 
is laid unto the root of the trees: and every tree,” etc., that would 
by no means give them pause. The expl&nation of combination 
of texts, and quotation from memory, is sufficiently elastic for 
every emergency. Now, the words in question might in reality 
be a quotation from the lost Gospel according to Matthew, in 
which they twice occur ; so that here is a passage which is literally 
repeated three times—Matt. ili. 10, vii. 19, and Luke iii. 9. 
In Matt. iii. 10, and in the third Gospel, the words are part of 
a saying of John the Baptist ; whilst in Matt. vii. 19 they are 
given as part of the Sermon on the Mount, with a different 
context. 

Another illustration of this may be given, by supposing the 
Gospel of Luke to be no longer extant, and the following sentence 
in one of the Fathers: ‘And ye shall be hated by all men, for 
my name’s sake.” These very words occur both in Matt. x. 22 
and Mark xiii. 13, in both of which places there follow the words: 
“but he that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved.” 
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There might here have been a doubt as to whether the Father derived 
the words from the first or second Gospel, but they would have 
been ascribed either to the one or to the other, whilst in reality 
they were taken from a different work altogether—Luke xxi. 17. 
Here again we have the same words in three Gospels. In how 
many more of them may not the same passage have been found ? 
One more instance to conclude. The following passage might be 
quoted from an unnamed source by one of the Fathers: “ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” If 
the Gospel according to Mark were no longer extant, this would 
be claimed as a quotation either from Matt. xxiv. 35 or Luke 
xxi. 33, in both of which it occurs; but, notwithstanding, the 
Father might not have been acquainted with either of them, and 
simply have qfioted from Mark xiii. 31.1 And here again the 
three Gospels contain the same passage without variation. 

Now, in all these cases not only is the selection of the Gospel 
from which the quotation was actually taken completely an open 
question, since they all have it, but still more is the point 
uncertain, when it is considered that many other works may also 
have contained it, historical sayings being naturally common 
property. Does the agreement of the quotation with a passage 
which is equally found in the three Gospels prove the existence of 
all of them ? and if not, how is the Gospel from which it was 
actually taken to be distinguished? If it be difficult to do so, 
how much more when the possibility and probability, demonstrated 
by the agreement of the three extant, that it might have formed 
part of a dozen other works is taken into account. 

It is unnecessary to add that, in proportion as we remove from 
apostolic times without positive evidence of the existence and 
authenticity of our Gospels, so does the value of their testimony 
dwindle away. Indeed, requiring as we do clear, direct, and irre- 
fragable evidence of the integrity, authenticity, and historical 
character of these Gospels, doubt or obscurity on these points 
must inevitably be fatal to them as sufficient testimony—if they 
could, under any circumstances, be considered sufficient testimony 
—for miracles and a direct Divine revelation like ecclesiastical 
Christianity. 

We propose to examine, first, the evidence for the three 
Synoptics, and then, separately, the testimony regarding the fourth 


Gospel. 


* Cf. Matt. vii. 7-8 with Luke xi. 9-10; Matt. xi. 25 with Luke x. 21. 
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CLEMENT OF ROME—THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS— 
THE PASTOR OF HERMAS 


THE first work which presents itself for examination is the so- 
called first Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, which, together 
with a second Epistle to the same community, likewise attributed 
to Clement, is preserved to us in the Codex Alexandrinus, a MS. 
assigned by the most competent judges to the second half of the 
fifth or beginning of the sixth century, in which these Epistles 
follow the books of the New Testament. The second Epistle, 
which is evidently not epistolary, but the fragment of a Homily, 
although it thus shares with the first the honour of a canonical 
position in one of the most ancient codices of the New Testa- 
ment, is not mentioned at all by the earlier Fathers who refer to 
the first ;5 and Eusebius, who is the first writer who mentions it, 
expresses doubt regarding it, while Jerome and Photius state that 
it was rejected by the ancients. It is now universally regarded as 
spurious, and dated about the end of the second century, or 
later. We shall hereafter see that many other pseudographs 
were circulated in the name of Clement, to which, however, we 
need not further allude at present. 

There has been much controversy as to the identity of the 
Clement to whom the first Epistle is attributed. In early days he 
was supposed to be the Clement mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Philippians (iv. 3),? but this is now generally doubted or 
denied, and the authenticity of the Epistle has, indeed, been 
called in question both by earlier and later critics. It is unneces- 
sary to detail the various traditions regarding the supposed writer, 
but we must point out that the Epistle itself makes no mention of 
the author’s name. It merely purports to be addressed by ‘‘The 
Church of God which sojourns at Rome to the Church of God 
sojourning at Corinth” ; but in the Codex Alexandrinus the title 
of “The First Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians” is added at 


* Dionysius, Cor. in Euseb., #. £., iv. 23; Irenzeus, Adv. Her., iii. 3; 
Clemens Al., Stromata, iv. 17, § 107, i. 7, § 38, v. 12, § 81, vi. 8, § 65; 
Origen, De Princip., ii. 3, 6; tm Hzech. 8; Epiphanius, Her., xxvii. 6. 
Cf. Cyril, Hieros., Catech., xviii. 8. 

2 Eusebius, H,Z., iii. 15, 16; Hieron., de Vir. /7., 15; Photius, Bzd/. Cod. 
TU 
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the end. Clement of Alexandria calls the supposed writer the 
“Apostle Clement ”;: Origen reports that many also ascribed to 
him the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews ;? and Photius 
mentions that he was likewise said to be the writer of the Acts of 
the Apostles.3 We know that, until a comparatively late date, this 
Epistle was quoted as Holy Scripture,+ and was publicly read in 
the churches at the Sunday meetings of Christians.5 It has, as 
we have seen, a place amongst the canonical books of the New 
Testament in the Codex Alexandrinus, but it did not long retain 
that position in the canon, for, although in the Afostolic Canons® 
of the sixth or seventh century both Epistles appear, yet in the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus, a work of the ninth century, derived, 
however, as Credner? has demonstrated, from a Syrian catalogue 
of the fifth century, both Epistles are classed among the 
Apocrypha.? - 

Great uncertainty prevails as to the date at which the Epistle 
was written. Reference is supposed to be made to it by the so- 
called Epistle of Polycarp, but, owing to the probable inauthenti- 
city of that work itself, no weight can be attached to this circum- 
stance. The first certain reference to it is by Hegesippus, in the 
second half of the second century, mentioned by Eusebius.9 
Dionysius of Corinth, in a letter ascribed to. him, addressed to 
Soter, Bishop of Rome, is the first who distinctly mentions. the 
name of Clement as the author of the Epistle.t? There is some 
difference of opinion as to the order of his succession to the 
Bishopric of Rome. Irenzeus't and Eusebius’ say that he followed 
Anacletus, and the latter adds the date of the twelfth year of the 
reign of Domitian (A.p. 91-92), and that he died nine years after, 
in the third year of Trajan’s reign (a.D. 100)."3 Internal evidence" 
shows that the Epistle was written after some persecution of the 
Roman Church, and the selection lies between the persecution 
under Nero, which would suggest the date A.D. 64~70, or that 
under Domitian, which would assign the letter to the end of the 
first century, or to the beginning of the second. Those who 
adhere to the view that the Clement mentioned in the Epistle to 
the Philippians is the author maintain that the Epistle was 
written under Nero. One of their principal arguments for this 


t Strom. iv. 17, § 107. EZ Eusebius, 7. £., vi. 25. 
3 Ouest. Amphil., Gallandi, Bibl. Patr., 1765, xil., p. 722. 
4Treneus, Adv. Her.,iv. 3 ; Clemens Al., Stvom., l.c. _ 

5 Dion., Cor. in Euseb. ZH. £., iv. 23, iii. 16; Epiphanius, Zer., xxx. 15 ; 
Hlieron., de Vir. /l/., 15. 
5 Can. 76 (85). 7 Zur Gesch. des Kanons, 1847, p. 97 ff. 

8 Credner, zd., p. 122. ° 4. Z., iii. 16, iv. 22. "Euseb., Z Z., iv. 23. 
1 Adv. Her., iii. 3, § 3; Euseb., H. £., v. 6. ; 
12 FAB, Wish osicla A. 13 Fowl «4 Ils Ti55. 34s ee Chih ts 
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conclusion is a remark occurring in chapter xli.: “‘ Not everywhere, 
brethren, are the daily sacrifices offered up, or the votive offerings, 
or the sin-offerings and the trespass-offerings, but only in 
Jerusalem. But even there they are not offered in every place, 
but only at the altar before the Sanctuary, examination of the 
sacrifice offered being first made by the High Priest and the 
ministers already mentioned.” From this it is concluded that the 
Epistle was written before the destruction of the Temple. It has, 
however, been shown that Josephus, the author of the ‘‘ Epistle to 
Diognetus” (c. 3), and others, long after the Jewish worship of the 
Temple was at an end, continually speak in the present tense of 
the Temple worship in Jerusalem ; and it is evident, as Cotelier 
long ago remarked, that this may be done with propriety even in . 
the present day. The argument is therefore recognised to be 
without value. Tischendorf, who systematically adopts the earliest 
possible or impossible dates for all the writings of the first two 
centuries, decides, without stating his reasons, that the grounds for 
the earlier date, about A.D. 69, as well as for the episcopate of 
Clement from A.D. 68—77,? are conclusive ; but he betrays his more 
correct impression by classing Clement, in his index, along with 
Ignatius and Polycarp as representatives of the period, “ First and 
second quarters of the second century ”;3 and in the Prolegomena 
to his New Testament he dates the episcopate of Clement “ aé 
anno 92 usgue 102."+ The earlier episcopate assigned to him by 
Hefele upon most insufficient grounds is contradicted by the 
direct statements of Ireneus, Eusebius, Jerome, and others who 
give the earliest lists of Roman Bishops,5 as well as by the internal 
evidence of the Epistle itself. In chapter xliv. the writer speaks 
of those appointed by the apostles to the oversight of the Church, 
‘or afterwards by other notable men, the whole Church consenting 
rire who have for a long time been commended by all, etc.,” 
which indicates successions of Bishops since apostolic days. In 
another place (chap. xlvii.) he refers the Corinthians to the Epistle 
addressed to them by Paul “in the beginning of the Gospel,” and 
speaks of “the most stedfast and ancient Church of the 
Corinthians,” which would be absurd in an Epistle written about 
A.D. 69. Moreover, an advanced episcopal form of Church 
government is indicated throughout the letter, which is quite 


* Antiq., ill. 6, 12 ; Contra Apiou., i. 7, ii. 23. 

* He refers in a note particularly to Hefele, Patr. Ap., 1855, p. 33 ff. 

3“ Hystes und zweites Viertel des 2 Jahrh. Clemens v. Rom. Ignatius und 
Polycarp.” Wann wurden uns. Evangelien verfasst? 4th Aufl., 1866, p. 20, 
cf. Uebersicht des Inhalts. 

4 Nov. Test. Graece, Lips. Sumpt. Ad. Winter, Ed. septima Crit. min, 
Proleg., Pp. CXxix. 

5 Cf. Lipsius, Chronologte der rim. Bischife, 1869, 
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inconsistent with such a date. The great mass of critics, therefore, 
have decided against the earlier date of the episcopate of Clement, 
and assign the composition of the Epistle to the end of the first 
century (A.D. 95-100). Others, however, date it still later. There 
is no doubt that the great number of Epistles and other writings 
falsely circulated in the name of Clement may well excite 
suspicion as to the authenticity of this Epistle also, which is far 
from unsupported by internal proofs. Of these, however, we shall 
only mention one. We have already incidentally remarked that 
the writer mentions the Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, the 
only instance in which any New Testament writing is referred to 
by name ; but along with the Epistle of the “blessed Paul” the 
author also speaks of the “ blessed Judith,” and this leads to the 
inquiry : When was the Book of Judith written? Hitzig, Volkmar, 
and others, contend that it must be dated a.p. 117—118,1 and if 
this be admitted, it follows, of course, that an Epistle which 
already shows acquaintance with the Book of Judith cannot have 
been written before a.D. 120-125 at the earliest, which many, for 
this and other reasons, affirm to be the case with the Epistle of 
pseudo-Clement. Whatever date be assigned to it, however, it is 
probable that the Epistle is interpolated, although it must be 
added that this is not the view of the majority of critics. 

It is important to ascertain whether or not this ancient Chris- 
tian Epistle affords any evidence of the existence of our Synoptic 
Gospels at the time when it was written. Tischendorf, who is 
ever ready to claim the slightest resemblance in language as a 
reference to New Testament writings, states that, although this 
Epistle is rich in quotations from the Old Testament, and that 
Clement here and there also makes use of passages from Pauline 
Epistles, he nowhere refers to the Gospels.? This is perfectly 
true, but several passages occur in this Epistle which are either 
quotations from Evangelical works different from ours, or derived 
from tradition, and in either case they have a very important bear- 
ing upon our inquiry. ‘ 

The first of these passages occurs in ch. xili., and for greater 
facility of comparison we shall at once place it both in the Greek 
and in translation, in juxta-position with the nearest parallel 
readings in our Synoptic Gospels ; and, as far as may be, we shall 
in the English version indicate differences existing in the original 
texts. The passage is introduced thus: “ Especially remembering 


' Hitzig, Zur Kritik d. apokr. Biicher d. A. T., Zettschr. f. wiss. Theol., 
1860, p. 240 ff.; Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1856, p. 362 ff., 1857, p. 441 ff. 
H’ buch. Einl. in d. Apokr., 1860, i. p. 268; Baur, Lehrb. chr. Dogmen- 
geschichte, 1858, p. 82 anm.; Greetz, Gesch. d. Juden vom Unterg. d. jiud, 


Staates u. s. W., 1866, p. 132 ff. 
2 «© Aber nirgends auf die Evangelien.” Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 20 f. 
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the words of the Lord Jesus, which he spake teaching gentle- 
ness and long-suffering. For thus he said ”:— 


EPISTLE, XIII. 


(a) Be pitiful, that ye 
may be pitied ; 


(B) forgive, that it may | 


be forgiven to you ; 


(y) as ye do, so shall 
it be done to you ; 


(6) as ye give, so shall 
it be given to you ; 


(e) as ye judge, so 
shall it be judged to you; 


(¢) as ye show kind- 
ness shall kindness be 
shown to you ; 

(n) with what mea- 
sure ye mete, with the 
same shall it be mea- 
sured to you. 


(a) "EdeGre, iva éen- 
OnTe. 


(B) aplere, wa apedy 
dpi. 


(y) ws moetre, otrw 
monOnoerae duiv. 

(6) ws didore, otirws | 
Oodnoerae bury. 

(e) ws xplvere, otrws 
Kpionoecbe vuty. 

(f) ws  xpnorevecde, 
obrws XpnoTevOnoerat 
vey. 


(n) @ mérpw jmerpeire, 
év avT@ perpnOjoerat 
buiv,? 


MATTHEW. 
v. 7. Blessed are the 
pitiful, for they shall 


obtain pity. 
- vi. 14. For if ye for- 
give men their  tres- 
passes, &c. 


vii. 12. Therefore all 
things whatsoever ye 
would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so 
to them. 


vii. 2. For with what 
judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged, 


and 


with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to you. 


v. 7 Makadpior oi éden- 
Moves, 67c avrol é)en- 
Onoovrat. 

vi. 14 "Hay yap adire 
Tots avOpwros Tad Tap- 
ATTWMATA AUTOV, K.T.D. 

vii. 12 Ildvra oty 60a 
ay Oéd\nTte Wa Towow 
duty ot dvOpwroa, obrws 
Kal bets Trovetre avrots. 


Vii. 2 €v w yap Kpluare 
kplvere kpiOjoeobe, 


kal év @ méTpy  je- 
Tpetre meTpnOHnoeTaL vty. 


LUKE. 


vi. 36. Be ye there- 
fore merciful, as your 
Father also is merciful. 

lege nace pardon’ and 
ye shall be pardoned, 


Vis 35. ANG «aS. eve 
would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise. 


7 Oe) Wee give, and it 
shall be given to you. 


vi. 37. Judge not, and 
ye shall not be judged. 


vi. 38. For with the 
same measure that ye 
mete withal, it. shall be 
measured to you again. 


vi. 36 yiverOe — ov 
oixripwoves, K.T.D. 
vi. 37 dmoNvere, Kai 


amo\vOjoea be. 


vi. 31 Kal kadas OédeTE 


ba modow vu oi 
dvOpwro, Kal  dtpets 
Tovetre avTois dmolws. 

vi. 38 Oldore, Kal 


Sodjoerae bmw. 
vi. 37 kat ph xplivere 
Kal ov fon KpLOjre: 


vi. 38 7G yap aire 
méeTp@ @ perpetre avTt- 
merpnOnoerar buiv. 


* We use this word not as the best equivalent of drovere, but merely to 
indicate to readers unacquainted with Greek the use of a different word from 
the agjjre of the first Gospel, and from the d@lere of the Epistle ; and this 
system we shall adopt as much as possible throughout. 


2 Cf. Mark iv. 24. Cf. Hom. Clem. xviii. 16. 
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Of course, it is understood that, although for convenience of 
comparison we have broken up this quotation into these phrases, 
it 1s quite continuous in the Epistle. It must be evident to 
anyone who carefully examines the parallel passages that “the 
words of the Lord Jesus” in the Epistle cannot have been 
derived from our Gospels. Not only is there no similar con- 
secutive discourse in them, but the scattered phrases which are 
pointed out as presenting superficial similarity with the quotation 
are markedly different both in thought and language. In it, as in 
the “beatitudes” of the “Sermon on the Mount” in the first 
Gospel, the construction is peculiar and continuous : “ Do this...... 
in order that (iva)...... ”; or, “As (os) ye do...... so (otras)... 
The theory of a combination of passages from memory, which 
is usually advanced to explain such quotations, cannot serve here, 
for thoughts-and expressions occur in the passage in the Epistle 
which have no parallel at all in our Gospels, and such dismem- 
bered phrases as can be collected from our first and third Synoptics, 
for comparison with it, follow the course of the quotation in the 
ensuing order: Matt. v. 7, vi. 14, part of vii. 12, phrase without 
parallel, first part of vii. 2, phrase without parallel, last part of 
vii. 2; or Luke vi. 36, last phrase of vi. 37, vi. 31, first phrase of 
vi. 38, first phrase of vi. 37, phrase without parallel, last phrase 
of vi. 38. 

The only question with regard to this passage, therefore, 1s 
whether the writer quotes from an unknown written source or 
from tradition. He certainly merely professes to repeat “ words 
of the Lord Jesus,” and does not definitely indicate a written 
record ; but it is much more probable, from the context, that he 
quotes from a gospel now no longer extant than that he derives 
this teaching from oral tradition. He introduces the quotation not 
only with a remark implying a well-known record : ‘‘ Remembering 
the words of the Lord Jesus which he spake, teaching,” etc.; but 
he reiterates : ‘‘ For ‘Aus he said,” in a way suggesting careful and 
precise quotation of the very words; and he adds at the end: 
‘By this injunction and by these instructions let us establish our- 
selves, that we may walk in obedience to his holy words, thinking 
humbly of ourselves.”* It seems improbable that the writer 
would so markedly have indicated a precise quotation of words of 
Jesus, and would so emphatically have commended them as the 
rule of life to the Corinthians, had these precepts been mere 
floating tradition, until then unstamped with written permanence, 
The phrase, “As ye show kindness (xpyoreverGe),” etc., which is 


airy rH evrokp Kal Tots mapayyéAuace TovTas arnplEwmev éavTods eis Td 
mopeverOar wankdovs dvTas Tols arylompeméor Ndyos avo}, TamewogppovoiyTes. 
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nowhere found in our Gospels, recalls an expression quoted by 
Justin Martyr, apparently from a Gospel different from ours, and 
frequently repeated by him in the same form: “‘Be ye kind and 
merciful (xpyorol Kat oixrippoves) as your Father also is kind 
(xpyorés) and merciful.”* In the very next chapter of the Epistle a 
similar reference again occurs: “ Let us be kind to each other 
(xpynorevodpe0a airots), according to the mercy and benignity 
of our Creator.”? Without, however, going more minutely into 
this question, it is certain, from its essential variations in language, 
thought, and order, that the passage in the Epistle cannot be 
claimed as a compilation from our Gospels; and we shall pre- 
sently see that some of the expressions in it which are foreign to 
our Gospels are elsewhere quoted by other Fathers, and there is 
reason to believe that these ‘‘ words of the Lord Jesus” were not 
derived from tradition, but from a written source different from 
our Gospels. When the great difference which exists between the 
parallel passages in the first and third Synoptics, and still more 
between these and the second, is considered, it is easy to under- 
stand that other Gospels may have contained a version differing 
as much from them as they do from each other. 

We likewise subjoin the next passage to which we must refer 
with the nearest parallels in our Synoptics. We may explain that 
the writer of the Epistle is rebuking the Corinthians for strifes 
and divisions amongst them, and for forgetting that they “are 
members one of another,” and he continues (c. xlvi.): ‘‘ Remember 
the words of our Lord Jesus; for he said :—” 


EPISTLE, XLVI. MATTHEW. LUKE. 
Woe to that man ; XXVl. 24. | Woe. to xVll. I...but woe... 
that man by whom |through whom _ they 
the Son of Man _ is | (offences) come. 
delivered up; (it were) 
(it were) well for him if| well for him if that 
he had not been born| man had _ not _ been 
(rather) than that he} born. 
should offend one of my 
elect ; xviii, 6. But whoso > 

shall offend one of 

these little ones which 

it were) better for} believe in me, it were xvii, 2. It were ad- 

him (that) a millstone| profitable for him that|vantageous for him 
should be attached (to|.a great millstone were |that a great millstone 
him) and he should be| suspended upon _ his |were hanged about his 
drowned in the sea,| neck, and that he were |neck, and he cast in 
(rather) than that he| drowned in the depth |thesea, (rather) than that 
should pervert one of my) of the sea. he offend one of these 
elect. little ones. 


Mark xiv. 21...... but woe to that man by whom the Son of Man is delivered 


* Apol., i. 15, and again twice in Dial. 96. 
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up, (it were) well for him if that man had not been born...... ix. 42. And 
whosoever shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it is well 
for ook rather that a great millstone were hanged about his neck, and he thrown 
in the sea. 


EPISTLE, XLVI. MATTHEW. LUKE. 
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This quotation is clearly not from our Gospels, but must be 
assigned to a different written source. The writer would scarcely 
refer the Corinthians to such words of Jesus if they were merely 
traditional. It is neither a combination of texts nor a quotation 
from memory. The language throughout is markedly different 
from any passage in the Synoptics, and to present even a super- 
ficial parallel it is necessary to take a fragment of the discourse of 
Jesus at the Last Supper regarding the traitor who should deliver 
him up (Matt. xxvi. 24), and join it to a fragment of his remarks 
in connection with the little child whom he set in the midst 
(xviii. 6). The parallel passage in Luke has not the opening 
words of the passage in the Epistle at all, and the portion which 
it contains (xvii. 2) is separated from the context in which it 
stands in the first Gospel, and which explains its meaning. If we 
contrast the parallel passages in the three Synoptics, their differ- 
ences of context are very suggestive ; and, without referring to 
their numerous and important variations in detail, the confusion 
amongst them is evidence of very varying tradition, 4 This alone 
would make the existence of another form like that quoted in the 
Epistle before us more than probable. 

Tischendorf, in a note to his statement that Clement nowhere 


t The Cod. Sin. and Cod. D. (Bezz), insert ryv before ovat, 

2 Cod. Sin. and D. read los wudcKds instead of wos. 

3 The Vatican (B.) and Sinaitic, as well as most of the other Codices, put 
éva at the end of the phrase. 

4 Cf. Matt. xviii. 1-8; Mark ix. 33-43; Luke ix. 46-48, 49-50, xvii. 1-3. 
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refers to the Gospels, quotes the passage we are now considering, 
the only one to which he alludes, and says: ‘These words are 
expressly cited as ‘words of Jesus our Lord,’ but they denote 
much more oral apostolic tradition than a use of the parallel 
passages in Matt. (xxvi. 24; xvili. 6) and Luke (xvii. 2).”" It is 
now, of course, impossible to determine finally whether the passage 
was actually derived from tradition or from a written source different 
from our Gospels ; but, in either case, the fact is that the Epistle 
not only does not afford the slightest evidence for the existence of 
any of our Gospels, but, from only making use of tradition or an 
apocryphal work as the source of information regarding words of 
Jesus, it is decidedly opposed to the pretensions made on behalf 
of the Synoptics. 

Before passing on, we may, in the briefest way possible, refer to 
one or two other passages, with the view of further illustrating the 
character of the quotations in this Epistle. There are many | 
passages cited which are not found in the Old Testament, and 
others which have no parallels in the New. At the beginning of 
the very chapter in which the words which we have just been con- 
sidering occur there is the following quotation: “It is written: 
Cleave to the holy, for they who cleave to them shall be made 
holy,”? the source of which is unknown. In a previous chapter 
the writer says: “And our Apostles knew, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that there will be contention regarding the name 
(ovduaros, office, dignity) of the episcopate.”3 What was the 
writer’s authority for this statement? We find Justin Martyr 
quoting, as an express prediction of Jesus: ‘There shall be 
schisms and heresies,”4 which is not contained in our Gospels, 
but evidently derived from an uncanonical source—a fact rendered 
more apparent by the occurrence of a similar passage in the 
Clementine Homilies, still more closely bearing upon our Epistle: 
“For there shall be, as the Lord said, false apostles, false prophets, 
heresies, desires for supremacy.”5 Hegesippus also speaks in a 
similar way: “From these came the false Christs, false prophets, 
false apostles who divided the unity of the Church.” As 


“ Wann wurden, u. 8. W., p. 21, anm. 2. Cf. Lightfoot, Apost. Fathers, 
li. Clement of Rome, 1890, p. 141. 

* Téyamrat yap: ‘‘ Ko\\ode rots aylous, dre of koNNGpEva adrors ayac Oho ovTat. 
c. xlvi., cf. c. xxx. A’ similar expression occurs in Clement of Alexandria. 
Strom. v. 8, § 53. 

3 Kal of drdororor jpady &yrwoar dd Tod Kuplov hudy Inood Xpurrod, bre &pes 
€orat én Tov dvduaros THs émicxoTAs. C. xliv., cf. xly., xlvi. 

4 “Koovra oxXlopara Kal aipéres. Deal. c. Tryph. 35, cf. 51. 

S"Eoovrat yap, os 6 Kiptos elev, WevdardaroXor, evdets mpopjra, alpécers, 
purapxla’ Clem, Hom., xvi. 213 cf. Constit. Apost., vi. 13; Clem. Recog., 
iv. 34. 

°"Ard rodrwr Yevddxpicro wWevdorpopfra, Wevdardcroror, olrwes éwépicav 
Tip Evwow Tis exkyolas, kK, 7. X. Eusebius, H. Z., iv. 22. 
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Hegesippus, and in all probability Justin Martyr and the author 
of the Clementines, made use of the Gospel according to. the 
Hebrews, or to Peter, it is probable that these Gospels con- 
tained passages to which the words of the Epistle may refer.* 
It may be well to point out that the author also cites a passage 
from the fourth Book of Ezra, ii. 16 “And I shall remember 
the good day, and I shall raise you from your tombs.”3 Ezra 
reads: “ E¢ resuscitabo mortuos de locis suis et de monumentis 
educam tllos,” etc. The first part of the quotation in the Epistle, 
of which we have only given the latter clause above, is taken from 
Isaiah xxvi. 20; but there can be no doubt that the above is from 
this apocryphal book, which, as we shall see, was much used in 
the early Church. 


We now turh to the so-called “Epistle of Barnabas,” another 
interesting relic of the early Church, many points in whose history 
have considerable analogy with that of the Epistle of pseudo- 
Clement. The letter itself bears no author’s name, is not dated 
from any place, and is not addressed to any special community. 
Towards the end of the second century, however, tradition began 
to ascribe it to Barnabas, the companion of Paul.t The first 
writer who mentions it is Clement of Alexandria, who calls its 
author several times the “‘ Apostle Barnabas ”;5 and Eusebius says 
that he gave an account of it in one of his works now no longer 
extant.© Origen also refers to it, calling it a “Catholic Epistle,” 
and quoting it as Scripture.?7 We have already seen in the case of 
the Epistles ascribed to Clement of Rome—and, as we proceed, 
we shall become only too familiar with the fact—the singular 
facility with which, in the total absence of critical discrimination, 
spurious writings were ascribed by the Fathers to Apostles and 
their followers. In many cases such writings were deliberately 
inscribed with names well known in the Church ; but both in the 
case of the two Epistles to the Corinthians and the letter we are 
now considering no such pious fraud was attempted, nor was it 
necessary. Credulous piety, which attributed writings to every 
Apostle, and even to Jesus himself, soon found authors for each 
anonymous work of an edifying character. To Barnabas, the 


t See other instances in chapters xvii., xxiii., xxvi., xxvii, xxx., xlil., 
xlvii., etc. 

2 2 Esdras of the English authorised Apocrypha. 

3 kal urnoOhooua hueous ayabfs, Kal dvacrjow buds éx Tw Onkay tuay. c. L. 

4 Acts iv. 36, xi. 22 f., 30, xil. 25, etc. 

5 Stromata ii., 6, § 31, 7, § 35, 20, § 116, v. 10, § 64, cf. 15, § 67, 18, § 84, 


v. § 52. 
SUN. LAs Cts nl 3) 4 4 ; 
7 yéyparrat Oy év 7H BapydBa kabodKn émeorody, kK. T. r. Contra Cels., 1. 63, 


cf. De Princip., iii. 2, § 4. 
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friend of Paul, not-only this Epistle was referred, but he was also 
reported by Tertullian and others to be the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews;! and an apocryphal ‘Gospel according to 
Barnabas,” said to have had close affinity with our first Synoptic, is 
condemned, along with many others, in the decretal of Gelasius.? 
Eusebius, however, classes the so-called “Epistle of Barnabas” 
amongst the spurious books (év rots véOors),3 and elsewhere also 
speaks of it as uncanonical.4 Jerome mentions it as read amongst 
apocryphal writings.s Had the Epistle been seriously regarded as 
a work of the-‘‘ Apostle” Barnabas, it could scarcely have failed 
to attain canonical rank. That it was highly valued by the early 
Church is shown by the fact that it stands, along with the Shepherd 
of Hermas, after the canonical books of the New Testament in 
the Codex Sinaiticus, which is probably the most ancient MS. of 
them now known. In the earlier days of criticism some writers, 
without much question, adopted the traditional view as to the 
authorship of the Epistle ; but the great mass of critics are now 
agreed in asserting that the composition, which itself is perfectly 
anonymous, cannot be attributed to Barnabas, the friend and 
fellow-worker of Paul. Those who maintain the former opinion 
date the Epistle about A.D. 70-73, or even earlier; but this is 
scarcely the view of any living critic. There are many indications 
in the Epistle which render such a date impossible ; but we do 
not propose to go into the argument minutely, for it is generally 
admitted that, whilst there is a clear limit further back than which 
the Epistle cannot be set, there is little or no certainty how far 
into the second century its composition may not reasonably be 
advanced. Critics are divided upon the point ; a few are disposed 
to date the Epistle about the end of the first or beginning of the 
second century, while a still greater number assign it to the reign 
of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138); and others, not without reason, 
consider that it exhibits marks of a still later period. It is 
probable that it is more or less interpolated. Until the discovery 
of the Sinaitic MS. a portion of the “ Epistle of Barnabas” was 
only known through an ancient Latin version, the first four and a 
half chapters of the Greek having been lost. The Greek text, 


* De Pudic., § 20; Hieron., De vir. zl. 5. Many modern writers have 
supported the tradition. Cf. Credner, Gesch. MN. 7. Kanon, p. 175 ff. ; 
Thiersch, Die Kirche im ap. Zeit., p. 199 ff; Ullmann, Theol. Stud. u. 
oe, 1828, p. 377 fl. ; Wieseler, Unters. tb. d. Hebréerbrief, 1861, i., p. 

2 


* Decretum de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis, in Credner, Zur Gesch. 
des Kanons, 1847, p. 215. Cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i., p. 341 ; Grabe, 
Spicil. Patr., i., p- 303. 

3. By Min 25: AED Peay MBPT ACT 1 De 

5 Hieron, De var. zl. 6, Comment. in Ezech., xliii. 19. 
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however, is now complete, although often very corrupt. The author 
quotes largely from the Old Testament, and also from apocryphal 
works. He nowhere mentions any book or writer of the New 
Testament, and, with one asserted exception, which we shall 
presently examine, he quotes no passage agreeing with our 
Gospels. We shall refer to these, commencing at once with 
the most important. 

In the ancient Latin translation of the Epistle the only form, 
as we have just said, in which, until the discovery of the Codex 
Sinatticus, the first four and a half chapters were extant, the 
following passage occurs: ‘“‘Adtendamus ergo, ne forte, sicut 
scriptum est, multi vocati pauci electi inveniamur.”* ‘ Let us, there- 
fore beware lest, as it is written: Many are called, few are chosen.” 
These words are found in our first Gospel (xxii. 14), and, as the 
formula by which they are here introduced—‘“‘it is written ”—is 
generally understood to indicate a quotation from Holy Scripture, 
it was, and is, argued by some that here we have a passage from 
one of our Gospels quoted in a manner which shows that, at the 
time the Epistle of Barnabas was written, the ‘Gospel according 
to Matthew was already considered Holy Scripture.”? Whilst 
this portion of the text existed only in the Latin version, it was 
argued that the “‘ secut scriptum est,” at least, must be an interpola- 
tion, and in any case that it could not be deliberately applied, at 
that date, to a passage in any writings of the New Testament. 
On the discovery of the Sinaitic MS., however, the words were 
found in the Greek text in that Codex: mpocéywpev, pajrore, ws 
yéyparrat, roAXol KAyTob, dAiyor be €kAEKTO! EvpeHGpev. The question, 
therefore, is so far modified that, however much we may suspect the 
Greek text of interpolation, it must be accepted as the basis of 
discussion that this passage, whatever its value, exists in the 
oldest, and indeed only (and this point must not be forgotten), 
complete MS. of the-Greek Epistle. 

‘Now, with regard to the value of the expression ‘‘it is written,” 
it may be remarked that in no case could its use in the Epistle of 
Barnabas indicate more than individual opinion, and it could not, 
for reasons to be presently given, be considered to represent the 
decision of the Church. In the very same chapter in which the 
formula is used in connection with the passage we are considering, 
it is also employed to introduce a quotation from the Book of 
Enoch,3 epi ob yéyparrat, ds “Eva déyet, and elsewhere (c. xii.) 
he quotes from another apocryphal book+ as one of the prophets. 
“Again, he refers to the Cross of Christ in another prophet, 


2 Ch. iy, 2 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. W., p. 92 ff. 
3 Enoch Ixxxix. 61 f., xc. 17. This book is again quoted in ch. xvi. 
4 Cf. 4 Ezra ivi’ 33, v. 5. 
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saying : ‘And when shall these things come to pass ? and the Lord 
saith : When,’ etc...... ev d\Aw mpopnty €yovTt. +. Aeyew Kipuos: 
x.t.r.” He also quotes (ch. vi.) the apocryphal ‘‘ Book of Wisdom ” 
as Holy Scripture, and in like manner several other unknown 
_ works. When it is remembered that the Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle of Barnabas 
itself, and many other apocryphal works, have been quoted by the 
Fathers as Holy Scripture, the distinctive value of such an expres- 
sion may be understood. 

With this passing remark, however, we proceed to say that this 
supposed quotation from Matthew as Holy Scripture, by proving 
too much, destroys its own value as evidence. The generality of 
competent and impartial critics are agreed that it is impossible 
to entertain the idea that one of our Gospels could have held the 
rank of Holy Scripture at the date of this Epistle, seeing that, for 
more than half a century after, the sharpest line was drawn between 
the writings of the Old Testament and of the New, and the former 
alone quoted as, or accorded the consideration of, Holy Scripture. 
If this were actually a quotation from our first Gospel, already in 
the position of Holy Scripture, it would, indeed, be astonishing 
that the Epistle, putting out of the question other Christian 
writings for half a century after it, teeming, as it does, with 
extracts from the Old Testament, and from known and unknown 
apocryphal works, should thus limit its use of the Gospel to a few 
words, totally neglecting the rich store which it contains, and 
quoting, on the other hand, sayings of Jesus not recorded at all 
in any of our Synoptics. It is most improbable that, if the author 
of the “ Epistle of Barnabas” was acquainted with any one of our 
Gospels, and considered it an inspired and canonical work, he 
could have neglected it in such a manner. The peculiarity of the 
quotation which he is supposed to make, which we shall. presently 
point out, renders such limitation to it doubly singular upon any 
such hypothesis. ‘The unreasonable nature of the assertion, how- 
ever, will become more apparent as we proceed with our examina- 
tion, and perceive that none of the early writers quote our Gospels, 
if they knew them at all, but, on the other hand, make use of other 
works, and that the inference that Matthew was considered Holy 
Scripture, therefore, rests solely upon this quotation of half-a-dozen 
words. 

The application of such a formula to a supposed quotation from: 
one of our Gospels, in so isolated an instance, led to the belief 
that, even if the passage were taken from our first Synoptic, the 
author of the Epistle, in quoting it, laboured under the impres- 
sion that it was derived from some ‘prophetical book. We daily 
see how difficult it is to trace the source even of the most familiar 
quotations. Instances of such confusion of memory are frequent 
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in the writings of the Fathers, and many can be pointed out in the 
New Testament itself. For instance, in Matt. xxvii. 9 f. the 
passage from Zechariah xi. 12, 13, is attributed to Jeremiah; in 
Mark i. 2 a quotation from Malachi iii. 1 is ascribed to Isaiah. 
In 1 Corinthians ii. 9 a passage is quoted as Holy Scripture 
which is not found in the Old Testament at all, but which is 
taken, as Origen and Jerome state, from an apocryphal work, 
“The Revelation of Elias” ;t and the passage is similarly quoted 
by the so-called Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians (xxxiv.). 
Then in what prophet did the author of the first Gospel find the 
words (xiii. 35): “ That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet,” saying, I will open my mouth in parables ; I will utter 
things which have been kept secret from the foundation of the 
world”? 

Orelli,3 afterwards followed by many others, suggested that the 
quotation was probably intended for one in 4 Ezra viii. 3: “ Mam 
multi creatt sunt, pauct autem salvabuntur.”’* ‘For many are 
created, but few shall be saved.” Bretschneider proposed, as an 
emendation of the passage in Ezra, the substitution of “vocat’” 
for ‘‘creati” ; but, however plausible, his argument did not meet 
with much favour. Along with this passage was also suggested a 
similar expression in 4 Ezra ix. 15: “ Plures sunt gui pereunt, 
quam gui salvabuntur.” ‘There are more who perish than who 
shall be saved.”5 The Greek of the three passages may read as 
follows :— 


Mt. xxii. 14. Tlo\Xol yap elow, KAnrol, ddlyor 5é éxdexTol. 
Ep. Bar. iv. Tloddol KAnTol, ddtyou 5é ExdeKTOl. 
4 Ezra, vill. 3 Ilo\Xol yap évyervnPnoar, drX@you 6€ cwOHoovrat. 


There can be no doubt that the sense of the reading in 4 Ezra 
is exactly that of the Epistle, but the language is somewhat 
different. We must not forget, however, that the original Greek 
of 4 Ezra is lost, and that we are wholly dependent on the 
versions and MSS. extant, regarding whose numerous variations 
and great corruption there are no differences of opinion.  Orelli’s 
theory, moreover, is supported by the fact that the Epistle, else- 
where (c. xii.), quotes from 4 Ezra (iv. 33 5 v. 5). 

On examining the passage as it occurs in our first Synoptic, we 
are, at the very outset, struck by the singular fact that this short 


© Origen, 7ract., xxxv., § 17 Matt. ; Hiteron. ad [saie, \xiv., Epzst. ci. ; cf. 
Fabricius, Cod. Afpocr., NV. T., i-, p- 342. ; 

2 In the Cod. Sinazticus a later hand has here inserted ‘‘ Isaiah.” 

3 Selecta Patr., p. 5- 4Cf. Volkmar, H buch Hinl. Apocr. ii., p. 105. 

5 We might also point to the verse x. 97, ‘‘ For thou art blessed above many, 
and art called near to the Most High, and so are but few.”” ‘‘ 7m enim beatus 
es pre multis, et vocatus es apud Altissimum, sicut et pauct.” 
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saying appears twice in that Gospel with a different context, and 
in each case without any propriety of application to what precedes 
it, whilst it is not found at all in either of the other two Synoptics. 
The first time we meet with it is at the close of the parable of the 
labourers in the vineyard.t The householder engages the labourers 
at different hours of the day, and pays those who had worked but 
one hour the same wages as those who had borne the burden and 
heat of the day, and the reflection at the close is (xx. 16): “Thus 
the last shall be first, and the first last; for many are called, but 
few chosen.” It is perfectly evident that neither of these sayings, 
but especially not that with which we are concerned, has any con- 
nection with the parable at all. There is no question of many or 
few, or of selection or rejection ; all the labourers are engaged and 
paid alike. If there be a moral at all to the parable, it is the justi- 
fication of the master: “Is it not lawful for me to do what I will 
with mine own?” It is impossible to imagine a saying more 
irrelevant to its context than ‘‘ many are called, but few chosen,” 
in such a place. The passage occurs again (xxii. 14) in connection 
with the parable of the king who made a marriage for his son. 
The guests who are at first invited refuse to. come, and are 
destroyed by the king’s armies ; but the wedding is, nevertheless, 
“furnished with guests” by gathering together as many as are 
found in the highways. A new episode commences when the king 
comes in to see the guests (v. 11). He observes a man there who 
has not on a wedding garment, and he desires the servants to 
(v. 13) “ Bind him hand and foot, and cast him into the darkness 
without,” where “there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth ”;? 
and then comes our passage (v. 14), ‘‘ For many are called, but few 
chosen.” Now, whether applied to the first or to the latter part 
of the parable, the saying is irrelevant. The guests first called 
were in fact chosen as much as the last, but themselves refused to 
come, and of all those who, being ‘‘called” from the highways and 
byways, ultimately furnished the wedding with guests in their 
stead, only one was rejected. It is clear that the facts here dis- 
tinctly contradict the moral that ‘‘few are chosen.” In both 
places the saying is, as it were, “dragged in by the hair.” On 
examination, however, we find that the oldest MSS. of the New 
Testament omit the sentence from Matthew xx. 16. It is neither 
found in the Sinaitic nor Vatican codices, and whilst it has not the 
support of the Codex Alexandrinus, which is defective at the’ 


1 Matt. xx. I-16. 


* This is not the place to criticise the expectation of finding a wedding 
garment on a guest hurried in from highways and byways, or the punishment 


ced for such an offence, as questions affecting the character of the 
parable. 
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part, nor of the Dublin rescript (z), which omits it, many other 
MSS. are also without it. The total irrelevancy of the saying to 
its context, its omission by the oldest authorities from Matt. xx. 
16, where it appears in later MSS., and its total absence from 
both of the other Gospels, must at once strike everyone as peculiar, 
and as very unfortunate, to say the least of it, for those who make 
extreme assertions with regard to its supposed quotation by the 
Epistle of Barnabas. Weizsicker, with great probability, suggests 
that in this passage we have merely a well-known proverb,t which 
the author of the first Gospel has introduced into his work from 
some uncanonical or other source, and placed in the mouth of 
Jesus.?_ Certainly, under the circumstances, it can scarcely be 
maintained in its present context as a historical saying of Jesus. 
Ewald, who naturally omits it from Matthew xx. 16, ascribes the 
parable: xx. 1-16, as well as that: xxii. 1-14, in which it stands, 
originally to the Spruchsammlung? or collection of discourses, out 
of which, with intermediate works, he considers that our first 
Gospel was composed.+ However this may be, there is, it seems 
to us, good reason for believing that it was not originally a part of 
these parables, and that it is not in that sense historical; and there 
is, therefore, no ground for asserting that it may not have been 
derived by the author of the Gospel from some older work, from 
which also it may have come into the “ Epistle of Barnabas.”5 
There is, however, another passage which deserves to be men- 
tioned. The Epistle has the following quotation: ‘ Again, I will 
show thee how, in regard to us, the Lord saith, He made a new 
creation in the last times. The Lord saith, Behold I make the 
first as the last.” Even Tischendorf does not claim this as a 


t An illustration of such proverbial: sayings is found in the Phaedo of 
Plato: elol yap 6, paciv ol mepl Tas TeheTas, vapOnKopdpor puey Tool, BaKXou 
dé Te radpon, ed Steph.,i., p. 69, ‘‘ For many, as they say in the Mysteries, are 
the thyrsus-bearers, but few are the mystics.” Cf. Jowett, Plato, 1., p. 441, 

. 381. 
i ig Kr. des Barnabasbr., p. 34 f. [In the fourth edition of his work 
on the Canon, Dr. Westcott very fairly states in a note: ‘‘On the other 
hand, it is just to add that the proverbial form of the saying (‘ Many are 
called, but few chosen’) is such as to admit of the supposition that it may 
have been derived by Barnabas from some older book than St. Matthew,” 
p- 51, note 2.] } i2 al 

3 Die drei ersten Evv., 1850. 4 Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ii., 1849, p. 191 ff. 

3 Professor A. D. Loman, who impartially and ably discusses this quotation, 
is unable to admit that the passage is taken from our first Synoptic ; and he 
conjectures that the common source from which both the Synoptist and the 
author of the Epistle may have derived the saying may be a work which he 
supposes to be referred to in Luke xi. 49, Theol. T: tjdschrift, 1872, p. 196 f. ; 
cf. 1867, p. 553, P» 559. 

6 Tiddw cor émideliw, mas mpds Nuads Eyer KUpLos 
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quotation of Matt. xx. 16,1 ‘‘ Thus the last shall be first and the 
first last” (otrws écovras of éoxaTor. mpTor Kal ol mporor 
éxxaror), the sense of which is quite different. The applica- 
tion of the saying in this place in the first, and, indeed, in the 
other, Synoptic Gospels is evidently quite false, and depends 
merely on the ring of words and not of ideas. In xix. 30 it is 
quoted a second time, quite irrelevantly, with some variation : 
“But many first shall be last, and last first” (woAAot de 
€rovTat TpwOToL eTXaTOL Kal exyaTo. porto). Now, it will be 
remembered that at xx. 16 it occurs in several MSS. in connection 
with ‘‘ Many are called, but few are chosen,” although the oldest 
codices omit the latter passage, and most critics consider it inter- 
polated. The separate quotation of these two passages by the 
author of the Epistle, with so marked a variation in the second, 
renders it most probable that he found both in the source from 
which he quotes. We have, however, more than sufficiently dis- 
cussed this passage. The author of the Epistle does not indicate 
any source from which he makes his quotation; and the mere 
existence in the first Synoptic of a proverbial saying like this does 
not in the least involve the conclusion that it is necessarily the 
writing from which the quotation was derived, more especially as 
apocryphal works are repeatedly cited in the Epistle. If it be 
maintained that the saying is really historical, it is obvious that the 
prescriptive right of our Synoptic is at once excluded, and it may 
have been the common property of a score of evangelical works. 
There can be no doubt that many Scriptural texts have crept 
into early Christian writings which originally had no place there ; 
and where attendant circumstances are suspicious, it is always well 
to remember the fact. An instance of the interpolation of which 
we speak is found in the “ Epistle of Barnabas.” In one place, 
the phrase, “Give to everyone that asketh of thee” (ravri ro 
aitovvti oe didov),? occurs, not as a quotation, but merely woven 
into the Greek text as it existed before the discovery of the Sinaitic 
MS. This phrase is the same as the precept in Luke vi. 30, 
although it was argued by some that, as no other trace of the third 
Gospel existed in the Epistle, it was more probably an alteration 
of the text of Matt. v. 42. Omitting *the phrase from the 
passage in the Epistle, the text read as follows: ‘Thou 
shalt not hesitate to give, neither shalt thou murmur when thou 
GIVES. ues so shalt thou know who is the good Recompenser of the 
reward.” The supposed quotation, inserted where we have left a 


‘Dr. Westcott does not make any reference to it either. [In the 
4th ed. of his work on the Canon (p. 62) he expresses an opinion that it 
is a reference ‘‘to some passage of the O. T.,” and suggests Ezek. 
XXXVi. IT.] 


2 Ch, xix, 
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blank, really interrupted the sense, and repeated the previous 
injunction. The oldest MS., the Codex Sinaiticus, omits the 
quotation, and so ends the question, but it is afterwards inserted 
by another hand. Some pious scribe, in fact, seeing the relation 
of the passage to the Gospel, had added the words in the margin 
as a gloss, and they afterwards found their way into the text. In 
this manner very many similar glosses have crept into texts which 
they were originally intended to illustrate. 

Tischendorf, who does not allude to this, lays much stress upon 
the following passage : “But when he selected His own apostles, 
who should preach His Gospel, who were sinners above all sin, in 
_ order that he might show that He came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners, then He manifested Himself to be the Son of God.”? 
We may remark that in the common Greek text the words “to 
repentance ” were inserted after “sinners,” but they are not found 
in the Sinaitic MS. In like manner many Codices insert them in 
Matt. ix. 13 and Mark ii. 17, but they are not found in some of 
the oldest MSS., and are generally rejected. Tischendorf con- 
siders them a later addition both to the text of the Gospel and of 
the Epistle. But this very fact is suggestive. It is clear that a 
supposed quotation has been deliberately adjusted to what was 
considered to be the text of the Gospel. Why should the whole 
phrase not be equally an interpolation? We shall presently see 
that there is reason to think that it is so. Although there is no 
quotation in the passage, who, asks Tischendorf,+ could mistake 
the words as they stand in Matt. ix. 13, “ For I came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners”? This passage is referred to by 
Origen in his work against Celsus, in a way which indicates that 
the supposed quotation did not exist in his copy: Origen says : 
“‘ And as Celsus has called the Apostles of Jesus infamous men, 
saying that they were tax-gatherers and worthless sailors, we have 
to remark on this, that, etc...... Now, in the Catholic Epistle of 
Barnabas, from which, perhaps, Celsus derived the statement that 
the Apostles were infamous and wicked men, it is written that 
‘Jesus selected his own Apostles, who were sinners above all 
sin,’”5 and then he goes on to quote the expression of Peter to 
Jesus (Luke v. 8), and then 1 Timothy i. 15; but he nowhere 


« The phrase, ‘Give to everyone that asketh of thee,” occurs also in the 
“* Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” i., § 5, with which little treatise, published 
since the complete edition of this work was issued, several other passages in the 
Epistle agree—cf. p. 149 ff. th 

2"Ore 6€ rods idlovs dmoard\ous Tods méANovTas Kynptocew Td Eevaryyédov 
avtod é&edéfaro, dvras brép maoay duapriay dvouwrépous, iva delEn, Ore ovK 
Arbev xahécar dixalous, dAAd dpmaprwrovs, Tore Epavépwoev éavrov elvac vldv Oeot. 
CVs 
3 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 96, anm. 1. 


4 Té.j0p. 90+ 5 Contra Cels., i. 63. 
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refers to the supposed quotation in the Epistle. Now, if we read 
the passage without the quotation, we have: “ But when he 
selected his own Apostles who should preach his Gospel, who 
were sinners above all sin...... then he manifested himself to be 
the Son of God.” Here a pious scribe very probably added in 
the margin the gloss, “in order that he might show that he came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners,” to explain the passage; and, 
as in the case of the phrase, “‘Give to every one that asketh of 
thee,” the gloss became subsequently incorporated with the text. 
The Epistle, however, goes on to give the only explanation which 
the author intended, and which clashes with that of the scribe. 
“ For, if he had not come in the flesh, how could men have been © 
saved by beholding him? Seeing that looking on the sun that 
shall cease to be, the work of his hands, they have not even power 
to endure his rays. Accordingly, the Son of Man came in the 
flesh for this, that he might bring to a head the number of their 
sins who had persecuted to death his prophets.”* The argument 
of Origen bears out this view, for he does not at all take the 
explanation of the gloss as to why Jesus chose his disciples from 
such a class, but he reasons: ‘‘ What is there strange, therefore, 
that Jesus, being minded to manifest to the race of men his power 
to heal souls, should have selected infamous and wicked men, and 
should have elevated them so far that they became a pattern of 
the purest virtue to those who were brought by their persuasion to 
the Gospel of Christ?”? The argument, both of the author of the 
Epistle and of Origen, is different from that suggested by the 
phrase under examination, and we consider it a mere gloss intro- 
duced into the text; which, as the «is perdvoway shows, has, in 
the estimation of Tischendorf himself, been deliberately altered. 
Even if it originally formed part of the text, however, it would be 
wrong to affirm that it affords proof of the use or existence of the 
first Gospel. The words of Jesus in Matt. ix. 12-14 evidently 
belong to the oldest tradition of the Gospel, and, in fact, Ewald 
ascribes them, apart from the remainder of the chapter, originally 
to the Spruchsammlung, from which, with two intermediate books, 
he considers that our present Matthew was composed.3 Nothing 
can be more certain than that such sayings, if they be admitted 
to be historical at all, must have existed in many other works, and 
the mere fact of their happening to be also in one of the Gospels 
which has survived cannot prove its use, or even its existence at 
the time the Epistle of Barnabas was written, more especially as 
the phrase does not occur as a quotation, and there is no indica- 
tion of the source from which it was derived. 

Tischendorf, however, finds a further analogy between the - 


ECV 2 Contra Cels., i. 63. 3 Die drei ersten Evv., p. 15, p. 1. 
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Epistle and the Gospel of Matthew, in ch. xii. ‘Since, therefore, 
in the future they were to say that Christ is the son of David, 
fearing and perceiving clearly the error of the wicked, David him- 
self prophesies: ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, sit at my right 
hand until I make thine enemies thy footstool.’” Tischendorf, 
upon this, inquires, ‘Could Barnabas so write without the sup- 
position that his readers had Matt. xxii. 41 ff. before them, 
and does not such a supposition likewise infer the actual authority 
of Matthew’s Gospel?”: Such rapid argument and extreme con- 
clusions are startling indeed; but, in his haste, our critic has 
forgotten to state the whole case. The author of the Epistle has 
been elaborately showing that the Cross of Christ is repeatedly 
typified in the Old Testament, and at the commencement of the 
chapter, after quoting the passage from 4 Ezra iv. 33, v. 5, he 
points to the case of Moses, to whose heart ‘the spirit speaks that 
he should make a form of the cross,” by stretching forth his arms 
in supplication, and so long as he did so Israel prevailed over 
their enemies ; and again he typified the cross when he set up the 
brazen serpent upon which the people might look and be healed. 
Then, that which Moses as a prophet said to Joshua (Jesus), the 
son of Nave, when he gave him that name, was solely for the 
purpose that all the people might hear that the Father would 
reveal all things regarding his Son to the son of Nave. This name 
being given to him when he was sent to spy out the land, Moses 
said: “Take a book in thy hands, and write what the Lord saith, 
that the Son of God will in the last days cut off by the roots all 
the house of Amelek.” This, of course, is a falsification of the 
passage, Exodus xvii. 14, for the purpose of making it declare 
Jesus to be the “Son of God.” Then, proceeding in the same 
strain, he says: ‘‘ Behold again, Jesus is not the son of Man, but 
the Son of God, manifested in the type and in the flesh. Since, 
therefore, in the future, they were to say that Christ is the son of 
David” (and here follows the passage we are discussing) “ fearing 
and perceiving clearly the error of the wicked, David himself 
prophesied : ‘The Lord said unto my Lord, sit at my right hand 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool.’ And again, thus speaks 
Isaiah: ‘The Lord said to Christ my Lord, whose right hand I 
have held, that the nations may obey Him, and I will break in 
pieces the strength of kings.’ Behold how David calleth Him 
Lord, and the Son of God.” And here end the chapter and the 
subject. Now it is quite clear that the passage occurs, not as a 
reference to any such dilemma as that in Matt. xxii. 41 ff, but 
simply as one of many passages which, at the commencement of 
our era, were considered prophetic declarations of the divinity of 


t Wann wurden, u. 5. W., p. 96. 
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Christ, in opposition to the expectation of the Jews that the 
Messiah was to be the son of David ;t and, as we have seen, in 
order to prove his point, the author alters the text. To argue that 
such a passage of a Psalm, quoted in such a manner in this Epistle, 
proves the use of our first Synoptic is in the highest degree 
arbitrary. 

We have already pointed out that the author quotes apocryphal 
works as Holy Scripture, and we may now add that he likewise 
cites words of Jesus which are nowhere found in our Gospels. 
For instance, in ch. vii. we meet with the following expressions 
directly attributed to Jesus. ‘Thus he says: ‘Those who desire 
to behold me and to attain my kingdom must through tribulation 
and suffering receive me.’” Hilgenfeld? compares this with another 
passage, similar in sense, in 4 Ezra vii. 14; but in any case it is 
not a quotation from our Gospels ; and, with so many passages in 
them suitable to his purpose, it would be amazing if he knew and 
held Matthew in the consideration which Tischendorf asserts, that 
he should neglect their stores, and go elsewhere for such quotations. 
There is nothing in this Epistle worthy of the name of evidence 
even of the existence of our Gospels. 


The “Shepherd” of Hermas is another work which very nearly 
secured permanent canonical rank with the writings of the New 
Testament. It was quoted as Holy Scripture by the Fathers, and 
held to be divinely inspired, and it was publicly read in the 
churches.3 It has a place with the “ Epistle of Barnabas,” in the 
Sinaitic Codex after the canonical books. In early times it was 
attributed to the Hermas who is mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Romans xiv. 14, in consequence of a mere conjecture to that effect 
by Origen ;+ but the Canon of Muratori5 confidently ascribes it to 
a brother of Pius, Bishop of Rome, and, at least, there does not 
seem any ground for the statement of Origen. It may have 
been written about the middle of the second century or a little 
earlier. 

Tischendorf, dismisses this important memorial of the early 
Christian Church with a note of two lines, for it has no quota- 


s 


‘Cf. Gfrorer, Das Jahrh. des Heitls, ii., p. 219 ff., 258 ff., 292 ff. 

2 Die Proph. Ezra u. Daniel, p. 70. 

3 Trenzeus, Adv. Her., iv. 20, § 2; Clemens Al., Sévom., i. 29, § 181, ii. 
I, § 3, vi. 15, § 1315 Tertullian, De Ora?., 12. He rejected it later. De 
Pudic., 10; Origen, Comm. in Rom., lib. x. 31, Hom., viii. in Num., Hom. i. 
in Psalm 37, De Princtp., ii. 1, § 3: iit Besta er Busebitis, FIO Bs, iii, 3, v.83 
iii. 25 ; Cotelier, Patr. Ap., i. 68 fi. 

4+ Puto autem quod LHermas iste sit scriptor libelli illius qui Pastor appelatur, 
que Mi valde mihi utilis videtur, et ut puto divinitus tnspirata. In Rom. 
osx ate 

5 Rak Relig. Sacr@,\., p. 396; Tregelles, Canon Murat., p. 20. 
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tions either from the Old or New Testament.t He does not even 
suggest that it contains any indications of acquaintance with our 
Gospels. The only direct quotation in the “Shepherd” is from 
an apocryphal work which is cited as Holy Scripture: “The Lord 
is nigh unto them who return to him, as it is written in Eldad and 
Modat, who prophesied to the people in the wilderness.”? This 
work, which appears in the Stichometry of Nicephorus amongst 
the apocrypha of the Old Testament, is no longer extant. 


THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


In 1873, Bryennius, then Metropolitan of Serree, and now Patriarch 
of Nicomedia, discovered an interesting MS. volume in the library 
of the Jerusalem Monastery of the Most Holy Sepulchre at 
Constantinople. It contained seven Greek documents, amongst 
which may be mentioned the Epistle of Barnabas, the first Epistle 
of Clement in the only complete form known, the spurious second 
Epistle of Clement, Epistle of Mary of Cassoboli to Ignatius the 
Martyr of Antioch, twelve Epistles of pseudo-Ignatius, and the 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” with which we are now 
concerned. At the end of the MS. volume is the signature of 
the copyist, “‘ Leon, notary and sinner,” with a date which cor- 
responds with a.p. 1056. In 1875, Bryennius published the two 
Epistles of Clement ; but it was not until the close of 1883 that 
he was able to lay before the world the Greek text of the short 
treatise in which we are now interested,3 and, as an able writer 
has truly remarked, it has ever since been ‘“‘the spoiled child of 
criticism.”4 Bryennius himself assigns the “ Teaching” to a date 
between A.D. 120-160. 

Several ancient writers mention a work with a similar, yet 
different, title. The first of these is Eusebius. After speaking of 
the “Shepherd” of Hermas, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the 
Epistle of Barnabas, he adds: “the so-called ‘Teachings of the 
Apostles’” (trav darorréAwy ai Acydspevar dudaxat).5 Somewhat 
later Athanasius® mentions “the so-called Teaching of the 
Apostles” (Avdax7) Kadoupévn tOv arooroAwv), along with other 
uncanonical works, such as the Wisdom of Solomon, the Wisdom 
of Sirach, Esther, Judith, Tobit, and the “Shepherd.” ‘Twenty 
years after Athanasius, Rufinus? substantially repeats his state- 


* Wann wurden, u. 5. w., p. 182; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 1753 Reuss, 
Hist. du Canon, p. 48 f. 

2 Vis. ii. 3; cf. Numbers xi. 26 f., Sept. Vers. } 

3 The complete edition of this work had been published some years earlier, 
so that we now deal with the Didache for the first time. 

4 Charles Bigg, D.D., The Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles, 1898, p. 21. 

5 Hist. Eccl., iil. 25. & Bp. Fest., 39. 7 Comm. in Symb. Apost., § 38. 
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ments; but, in regard to the apocrypha of the New Testament, 
for the so-called “Teaching of the Apostles ” he substitutes “ that 
which is called ‘The Two Ways, or Judgment of Peter’” (gu7 
appellatur Duce Vie vel Judicium Petri). We shall have more to 
say presently regarding this work. Our tract bears the title of 
“The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” (Avdax7) tov dadexe. 
drooréAwv), and this is confirmed and enlarged by a sub-title : “The 
Teaching of the Lord, by the Twelve Apostles, to the Gentiles” 
(Asay) Kupiov Sia tov dddexa drorréAwv toils €Overwv). Dr. 
Lightfoot and many other writers prefer to call it simply “ The 
Teaching of the Apostles,” in spite of this double heading, 
because that “is the designation in several ancient writers who 
refer to it,”* thus calmly assuming the identity of the two works ; 
but we must protest against so unwarrantable an alteration of the 
title of a MS. to make it more closely agree with supposed 
references in the Fathers, for which no other justification is 
advanced. 

In connection with this, we may point out that we have some 
very instructive testimony concerning the “Teaching of the 
Apostles” to which probably Eusebius and Athanasius refer 
in the Stichometry of Nicephorus. He gives a list of apocryphal 
books, amongst which he mentions the ‘‘ Teaching of the Apostles ” 
as containing 200 lines (oréxor). Does this at all confirm the 
supposed application of these references to our “Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles” in its present form? Unfortunately it does 
not, but quite the contrary, for Harnack has calculated that our 
little work extends to 300 oréxou.2 It could not, therefore, as we 
now have it, have been the “Teaching of the Apostles” to which 
reference has been made. 

It may be well here to refer to the contents of our Didache. 
It commences with a dissertation on the “Two Ways.” “There 
are two ways—one of life and one of death, and there is a great 
difference between the two ways.” This text is expounded 
throughout the first six divisions of the work ; the sixth, however, 
being very brief, and evidently added to lead up to the remainder 
of the “Teaching,” which deals (vii.—x.) with Baptism, Fasting, 
Prayer, and the Eucharist ; whilst the third (xi.-xvi.) is devoted 
to later orders in the Church—apostles, prophets, bishops, and 
deacons—and lays down rules for their conduct and treatment. 
The first theme of the “Two Ways” has evidently been suggested 
by Jeremiah xxi. 8: “Behold, I set before you the way of life 
and the way of death”; which may also be connected with Deut. 
xxx. 19: “TIT have set before you life and death, blessing and 


* Lightfoot, Zhe Apost. Fathers, 1898, p. 215. 
* Harnack, Die Apostellehre, 1886, p. 35, ed. of 1896, p. 41 f. 
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cursing ; therefore choose life.” The same texts are very probably 
the basis of the saying in Matt. vii. 13, 14; which shows how 
much the idea had influenced thought amongst the Jews. The 
“Teaching ” is written, or rather adapted, by the compiler him- 
self, and no attempt is made to connect it with the Apostles ; 
whilst the section i. 3-6 is manifestly of a much later date than 
the rest of the dissertation on the “Two Ways,” and consists of 
reminiscences of the “Sermon on the Mount” introduced by the 
compiler. With that exception, probably the whole of the first 
and second divisions (i.—vi., vii—x.) are of Jewish origin. Dr. Light- 
foot says of our little treatise : ‘‘ The manual consists of two parts : 
(1) a moral treatise founded on an ancient work called ‘The Two 
Ways,’ and setting forth the paths of righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness, of life and death, respectively. This first part is not neces- 
sarily altogether of Christian origin; indeed, there is reason to 
believe that some portions of it were known to the Jews, and 
perhaps also to the Greeks, though it has undoubtedly gathered 
by accretions.”? It is interesting to note, however, that, notwith- 
standing the Hebraistic character of the ancient work embodied 
in the ‘‘ Teaching,” the compiler represents a time when a complete 
breach between Jew and Christian had been accomplished in the 
Church. The Jews to him are simply “ the hypocrites ”3 (viii. 1) : 
“Let not your fastings be with the hypocrites ”; ‘‘ Neither pray ye 
as the hypocrites”; and, still more strongly to point his meaning 
and mark the difference between Jew and Christian, the fasts kept 
by the former on the second and fifth days of the week are to be 
abandoned, and kept by Christians on the fourth and sixth days. 
But the substance of the treatise on the “‘Two Ways” is far 
from being confined to the ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 
It is also found more or less fully set forth in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, and the ‘‘ Shepherd ” of Hermas, and a large part of the 
critical battle regarding the date of our Didache has been fought 
round the connection of the three works to each other ; one section 
of critics asserting the priority of the “Teaching,” another the 
dependence of the tract on the Epistle and the “Shepherd,” and a 
third maintaining that all three drew their material from an earlier 
work, whilst a fourth dates the “ Teaching” very much later and 


1 Dr. Taylor gives interesting illustrations of this by comparison with the 
Talmud and Talmudic writings (7ke Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 1886). 
Mr. Rendel Harris even says: “‘ The teaching is Hebraistic from cover to 
cover” (The Teaching of the Apostles, 1887, p. 78). ; i 

2 Apost. Fathers, p. 215. The ideaof the ‘“Two Ways” is found in classical 
works as early as Hesiod (Op. e¢ Dies, 285). It is used in “‘ The Choice of 
Hercules,” which is usually ascribed to Prodicus the Sophist (Zenophont. 
Mem., ii. 1-21). street 

3 Harnack, Chron. altchrist?. Lit., 1897, i., p. 428. 
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considers that the author derived his matter from works of the 
third or fourth century. But the subject of the “Two Ways” 1s 
not limited to these writings, but is found embodied in much later 
works. In 1843, Bickell* published a Greek tract from a Vienna 
MS. which is generally known as the ‘ Ecclesiastical Canons,” or 
the Epitome of the Holy Apostles. Hilgenfeld conjectures this 
tract to be the work referred to by Rufinus under the name of 
“ Due Vie vel Judicium Petri,” and in this he is supported by 
many able scholars. In this work, which contains a large part of 
the “Two Ways” as it exists in our “Teaching” and in the “Epistle 
of Barnabas,” the doctrine is divided into twelve parts, each of 
which is put into the mouth of an apostle, the opening being 
enunciated by John in identically the same words as our Didache. 
This tract is generally dated at least in the third century. In the 
same way the dissertation on the ‘“Two Ways” is practically embodied 
in the seventh book of the Apostolic Constitutions, which is 
usually assigned to a still later date. In the Epistle of Barnabas, 
the “Shepherd” of Hermas, the Epitome and the Apostolic 
Constitutions, therefore, nearly the whole treatise of the “Two 
Ways” is included, and the only question is as to the chronological 
order of these various forms of the doctrine. That our Didache 
was not the original source, as we have already pointed out, is 
certain, and it may, on the other hand, have been the last, col- 
lecting from the foregoing what may have seemed to the compiler 
the most striking passages. 

This is not all, however, for in 1884, after the publication of our 
Didache by Bryennius, von Gebhardt brought to light the short 
fragment of a Latin translation of the ““Two Ways,” with which 
he had met some years before, and which approximates to the 
form of our ‘‘Teaching,” with the important difference that it 
omits all the references to the Sermon on the Mount, which, taken 
in connection with the similar omission elsewhere,? are thus shown 
to be the later amplification of the compiler. 

_ Not only is it maintained by many that, in spite of its different 
title, our Didache is the work referred to by Eusebius and 
Athanasius, but it is asserted to be the work from which Clement 
of Alexandria quoted as “Scripture.” Clement says: “Such an 


* Gesch. d. Kirchenrechts, 1843. It bears the title Ai diarayal ai did 
KAjpevtos Kal Kavdves éexx\novaorikol Tov aylwv dmrooré\wy. -Cardinal Pitra 
found the same tract in a MS. in the Ottobonian library bearing the title 
Emrouh bpwv Trav aylwy dmocrékwy KafoduKfs tapadédcews. It is also given 
by Hilgenfeld in his W. 7. extra Can. Recept., 1884, Fasc. iv. Codices in 
Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic have since been discovered. 

* Lactantius, Z pit. div. Instit., c. lix, for instance, and in writings of pseudo- 
Athanasius, but still more markedly in the Epistle of Barnabas, the writer of 
which could have no reason for omitting them if they had stood in the original 
treatise of which he made use, > Pan 
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one is called a thief by the Scripture ; at least, it says, ‘Son (Yue), 
become not a liar, for (yép) lying leads to (apds) theft.’” In the 
“Teaching” these words occur (iii. 5): “My child (Téxvov jsov), 
become not a liar, since (éred}) lying leads to (eis) theft.” 
Now, it is remarkable that the quotation in Clement begins with 
“Son”; but if there be anything more characteristic of the 
Didache than another, it is the use of the phrase “My child” as 
the precursor of such admonitions. In the first. six chapters, 
devoted to the “Two Ways,” it is used six times, and “Son” is 
never introduced. No one reading this form of the ‘Two Ways,” 
and even quoting from memory, would be in the least likely to 
couple with these admonitions any other style of address, and 
when we bearin mind the numerous works in which the ancient 
text of the ““Two Ways” has been incorporated, of which we 
have already mentioned five, it is evidently extremely hazardous to 
affirm that the few works used by Clement identify this particular 
tract. The phrase, in fact, is found in the Epitome (ii.), “‘ Child, 
become not a liar, since lying leads unto (é7) theft,” which may, 
with equal reason, be identified as the source of Clement’s 
quotation. 

No work has recently received more keen attention from critics 
of all schools than the “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” and 
few have excited deeper interest or received more divergent judg- 
ments. Whilst many have pronounced it to be one of the earliest 
Christian writings extant, emanating even from about the middle 
of the first century, others have assigned it to the fourth century.? 


t Middle of the first century—Sabatier La Didaché, 1885, p. 159. 

Second half first century—Bestmann, Gesch. christ. Sitte, 1885, ii., p. 136 
ff. ; Jacquier, La Doctrine d. douze Ap., 1891, p. 97 ; Majocchi, La Dottrina 
det dod. Ap., 1886, p. 71; Petersen, Lehre d. zwilf Ap., 1884, p. 12; 
H. de Romestin, 7eaching of Twelve Aps., 1884, p. 6, 1885 Pref. 2nd ed. ; 
Spence, 7eaching of the Aps., 1885, p. 98; Wiinsche, Lehre d. zw. Ap., 1884, 
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2 End first century or beginning of second—Binnie, Lr. and Foreign Ev. Rev., 
Oct., 1885, p. 640 ff. ; Farrar, Contemp. Rev., 1884, p. 698 ff. ; Lxpositor, 
1884, p. 380 ff.; Funk, Theol. Quartalschrift, 1884, p. 401; Doctrina 
duodecim Apost., 1887, p. xxxii. ; Heron, Church of Sub-ap. Age, 18388, p- 
83; Hitchcock and Brown, Zeaching of Twelve Aps., 1885, p. xc. f. Light- 
foot, Afost. Fathers, 1898, p. 216; Exposttor, 1885, p. 6; Lechler, Urkun- 
denfunde Gesch. christl. Altertums, 1886, p. 75; Massebieau, L’ Enseigne- 
ment des douze Ap., 1884, p. 35; E. von Renesse, Die Lehre zwolf Ap., 1897, 
p. 85; Schaff, Oldest Church Manual, 1885, p. 119 ff. ; Taylor, Teaching 
Twelve Aps., 1886, p. 118; Venables, Brit. Quarterly Rev., 1885, p. 333 fh 
Warfield, Bzé/. Sacra, 1886, p. 100 ff. ; Wordsworth, Guardian, Mar. 19th, 
1884; Zahn, 7heol. Literaturblatt, June 27th, July 11th, 1884; Horsch. Gesch. 
NV, T. Kanons, 1884, iii., p. 318 f. 
First half second century—Baltzer, Wiedergef. Zwolfapostellehre, 1886, 
p- 13, A.D, 110-130 Robinson, Zvcyclop. Bibl., 1899, i., p. 676. A.D. 120 too 
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It only remains for us now briefly to examine the supposed 
references to our Gospels in the “Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles.” The compiler does not in the least endeavour to 
associate the Apostles directly with his dissertation, nor does he 
even mention the name of any one of them. He does not, of 
course, indicate the title of any work in the New Testament. 
For him, apparently, the Old Testament books are the only holy 
“Scripture,” and to these he twice refers. Harnack has counted 
some twenty-three Gospel expressions which are considered more 
or less like some in our Synoptics; but of these seventeen are 
said more nearly to approximate to passages in Matthew, and he 
regards one of these at least as a mixture of the first and third of 
our Gospels, though he is in doubt whether the compiler may not 
have used Tatian’s Dvzatessaron, or even the Gospel of Peter." 
All of these passages are more or less near coincidences with 
expressions in the “‘Sermon on the. Mount,” and it is argued that 
it is not possible they could be derived from oral tradition, and 
that consequently they indicate a ‘written Gospel.” As these 
expressions have closer similarity to our first Synoptic than to any 
of the others, it is at once claimed by eager critics that they prove 
the use of that Gospel. A circumstance which, in most cases, 
strengthens this view is the fact that in several instances these 
expressions are said by the writer to come “in the Gospel.” This 
form occurs in the following cases (viii. 2): “As the Lord com- 
manded in his Gospel” (as €xéAcvrey 6 Kipios ev TH evayyedico 
avrod); xi. 3: “But regarding the apostles and prophets, according 
to the decree of the Gospel (kata 17d Sdypa Tod edayyedtov 
otros), so do ye”; xv. 3: ‘But reprove one another, not in 
anger, but in peace, as ye find in the Gospel” (ds eyere ev TO 
evayyei) ; and in xv. 4: ‘But your prayers and alms and all 
your deeds do as ye find in the Gospel of our Lord” (as éxere 
év T@ evayyeAip Tov Kupiov jpov). We may simply make the 
remark that only in the first of these—which we shall presently 


early, A.D. 160, too late for parts, Gordon, Modern Rev., 1884, p. 457. A.D. 
133-135 Volkmar, Dze Lehre d. 2. Ap., 1885, p. 44. 

Later than A.D. 130-140—Van Manen, Eucyclop. Bibd., iii., 1902, p. 3,484. 
A.D. 131-160, Harnack, Chronol. altehristl. Lit., 1897, i., p. 438; Dize 
Afpostellehre, 1896, p. 20 f.; Bryennius, Avdaxh Tov dddexa ’Arocrddwr, 
1883, p. 20. After middle of second century, Hilgenfeld, Zectschr. wiss. 
Theol., 1885, p. 100. A.D. 140-165, Lipsius, Lit. Centralblatt, Jan., 1885, cf. 
Deutsche Literaturzert., 1884, p. 1,449 ff. Before A.D. t40—Addis, Dudlin 
Rev., Oct., 1884, p. 442 ff. a.p. 140-165, Meyboom, Theol. Tijdschr., 1885, 
p- 628 ff. A.D. 160-190 Bonet-Maury, La Doctrine des douze Ap., 1884, 
p- 34 ff. A.D. 200 Krawutzcky, Theol. Quartalschr., 1884, p. 585 ff. 

Fourth century—Bigg, Doctrine of Twelve Ap., 1898, p. 233; Cotterill, 
Scottish Church Rev. 1884, July and Sept.; Hoole, The Didache, 1894, Pp: 
45 f.; Long, Baptist Quarterly, 1884, July and September. 

* Harnack, Die Apostellehre, 1896, p: 8 ff. 
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discuss—is there any direct reference to any passage resembling 
our Gospels; though the last, with its admonition regarding 
prayers, alms, and actions, may be taken as a general reference to 
the teaching of Jesus. Now, though no one would maintain that, 
at the time when this Didache was compiled, there was no written 
“Gospel,” too much stress must not be laid upon these expres- 
sions. It is certain that, to the majority of Christians in early 
times, oral tradition must have been the means of rendering 
familiar the more remarkable sayings of Jesus much more than 
written documents, which could only be in limited circulation, 
and to the mass of these converts his teaching must therefore 
have been more a spoken than a written Gospel. If we 
look in the New Testament itself, we find similar words used, 
which no one will assert to refer to a written Gospel. For 
instance (Matt. iv. 23): “And he went about in all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the Gospel of the 
kingdom” (75 edayyéhuov tis Bacordetas); cf. ix. 35, Xxvi. 13. 
In Mark viii. 35 there is a similar expression : ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake and the Gospel’s (kat tod ebayyediov) 
will save it.” In 1 Cor. iv. 15, again, we read: “ For in Christ 
Jesus I begot you through the Gospel” (dia rod evayyeAiov)— 
cf. ix. 14; and in Gal. 1. 2: “ And communicated to them the 
Gospel [7d evayyéAsov] which I preach among the Gentiles.” 

We may now consider the first of the above passages, which 
contains the principal of the supposed references. Matt. viil. 2 : 
“Neither pray ye as the hypocrites, but as the Lord commanded 
in his Gospel, thus pray ye”; and then follows what is known as 
the Lord’s Prayer. The prayer is given as it appears in our first 
Synoptic (vi. 9-13), but with some noteworthy alterations. ‘ Our 
Father which art in heaven” (év 7 ovpavp) is used instead of 
“in the heavens” (év rots ovpavois); and “forgive us our debt” 
(ripv dperdiv jpov) instead of “our debts” (ra oferAjpare. 7pov). 
A still more important divergence occurs in the doxology, which 
in the Didache is given: “ For thine is the power, and the glory 
for ever,” omitting both “the kingdom” and the final ‘“amen.”* 
Of course, it may be noted that the oldest and best texts of 
Matt. vi. 13 omit the doxology altogether, and it has now dis- 
appeared even from the Revised Version; but the variation we 
point out makes the Didache differ even from the Codices which 
contain it. That the omission of “ kingdom” is not accidental is 
proved by the fact that the very same peculiar doxology is again 
used in the “‘ Teaching ” in connection with another prayer (x. 5). 
Probably no part of the so-called Sermon on the Mount was more 


We do not mention the substitution of é\@érw for éhOdrw and adleper 
for d@jxaper, for this is supported by some of our oldest texts. 
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spread abroad in oral tradition than this prayer, and to suppose 
that this faulty agreement is evidence of the use ges of the 
first Synoptic is not permissible. 

The same remark applies to all the reminiscences of the 
“Sermon” in this tract, and we do not consider it necessary 
further to examine them here. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the habit, even of able critics when examining supposed quotations in 
early writings, boldly to ascribe them to our Synoptics, however much 
they differ from our texts, in total forgetfulness of the fact that 
many records of doings and sayings of Jesus, which are no longer 
extant, existed before our Gospels were composed, and circulated 
with them. Many of these, subsequently absorbed by our Gospels, 
or displaced by them, undoubtedly contained the best passages in 
the teaching of Jesus in very similar shape, and were long very 
widely read. More especially does this remark apply to reminis- 
cences of the “Sermon on the Mount,” to which the expressions 
in the Didache are confined. We have even in our first and third 
Synoptics an illustration of this statement. In the first Gospel 
we have the “Sermon on the Mount” with all these passages 
joined together in one long discourse. In the third Synoptic we 
find no “Sermon on the Mount” at all, but part of that long 
discourse is given as a “Sermon on the Plain,” whilst other 
portions are scattered throughout the Gospel. In the second 
Synoptic we have neither a “Sermon on the Mount” nor on the 
plain, but many fragments are separately introduced. In all three 
the various passages are put in a context which is often contradictory 
of each other. Who can doubt that the Zogza and the documents 
which lie behind the three Synoptics contained them in one shape 
or another, and that it is impossible to claim the use in any ancient 
work of such sayings from unnamed sources as proof of the exist- 
ence of any particular Gospel ? 

There is one further passage to which we may refer. In his first 
chapter, § 6, the compiler of our Didache says: “ But regarding 
this it is also said: ‘ Let thine alms sweat into thy hands until thou 
knowest to whom to give.’”? This saying, which is quoted in some 
way as Scripture, “it is also said” (é€épyrav), is not found in our 
Synoptics, and is referred to an apocryphal Gospel. It is in 
immediate sequence to admonitions, in which are incorporated 
reminiscences of the “Sermon on the Mount,” which wind up 
with words like. those in Matt. v. 26, “ He shall not come out 
thence till he hath given back the last farthing.” Then at once 
follow the words just discussed. If these words were “also 
said” in the work in which the expression like Matt. -v. 26 was 
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found, why should all the reminiscences from the “Sermon on 
the Mount” not have been derived from the same apocryphal 
source ? 

We have, however, devoted more space to this little book than 
may seem necessary, for in so far as our particular purpose is con- 
cerned a decision is perfectly certain and easy. The “Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles” is anonymous, and nothing is either 
known or surmised as to its compiler. He does not mention any 
of the Apostles, and gives no indication whatever of the writer of 
any work in our New Testament. He does not afford the slightest 
evidence, therefore, even of the existence of any of our Gospels, 
and in no way bears testimony to their credibility as witnesses for 
miracles and the reality of Divine revelation. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE EPISTLES OF IGNATIUS—THE EPISTLE OF POLYCARP 


ALTHOUGH in reality appertaining to a very much later period, we 
shall here refer to the so-called “Epistles of Ignatius,” and examine 
any testimony which they afford regarding the date and authenticity 
of our Gospels. There are in all fifteen Epistles bearing the name 
of Ignatius ; three of these, addressed to the Virgin Mary and the 
Apostle John (2), exist only in a Latin version, and these, together 
with five others directed to Mary of Cassobola, to the Tarsians, 
to the Antiochans, to Hero of Antioch, and to the Philippians, 
of which there are versions both in Greek and Latin, are universally 
admitted to be spurious, and may, so far as their contents are 
concerned, be at once dismissed from all consideration. They are 
not mentioned by Eusebius, nor does any early writer refer to 
them. Of the remaining seven Epistles, addressed to the Ephesians, 
Magnesians, Trallians, Romans, Philadelphians, Smyrneeans, and 
to Polycarp, there are two distinct versions extant: one long 
version, of which there are both Greek and Latin texts; and 
another much shorter, and presenting considerable variations, of 
which there are also both Greek and Latin texts. After a couple 
of centuries of discussion, critics, almost without exception, have 
finally agreed that the longer version is nothing more than an 
interpolated version of the shorter and more ancient form of the 
Epistles. The question regarding the authenticity of the Ignatian 
Epistles, however, was re-opened and complicated by the publica- 
tion in 1845, by Dr. Cureton, of a Syriac version of three Epistles 
only—to Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to the Romans—in a 
still shorter form, discovered amongst a large number of MSS. 
purchased by Dr. Tattam from the monks of the Desert of Nitria. 
These three Syriac Epistles have been subjected to the severest 
scrutiny, and many of the ablest critics have pronounced them to 
be the only authentic Epistles of Ignatius, whilst others, who do 
not admit that even these are genuine letters emanating from 
Ignatius, still prefer them to the version of seven Greek Epistles, 
and consider them the most ancient form of the letters which we 
possess. As early as the sixteenth century, however, the strongest 
doubts were expressed regarding the authenticity of any of the 
Epistles ascribed to Ignatius. The Magdeburg Centuriators first 
attacked them, and Calvin declared them to be spurious, an 
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opinion fully shared by Daillé and others; Chemnitz regarded 
them with suspicion ; and similar doubts, more or less definite, 
were expressed throughout the seventeenth century, and onward to 
comparatively recent times, although the means of forming a 
judgment were not then so complete as now. ‘That the Epistles 
were interpolated there was no doubt. Fuller examination and 
more comprehensive knowledge of the subject have confirmed 
earlier doubts, and a large mass of critics has either recognised 
that the authenticity of none of these Epistles can be established, 
or that they can only be considered later and spurious composi- 
tions. 

Omitting for the present the so-called Epistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians, the earliest reference to any of these Epistles, or to 
Ignatius himself, is made by Irenzeus, who quotes a passage which 
is found in the Epistle to the Romans (ch. iv.), without, however, 
any mention of name, introduced by the following words: “ As a 
certain man of ours said, being condemned to the wild beasts on 
account of his testimony to God: ‘I am the wheat of God, and 
by the teeth of beasts I am ground, that I may be found pure 
bread.’”* Origen likewise quotes two brief sentences which he 
refers to Ignatius. The first is merely: ‘“ But my love is crucified,” 
which is likewise found in the Epistle to the Romans (ch. vii.) ; 
and the other quoted as “out of one of the Epistles” of the 
martyr Ignatius: “From the Prince of this world was concealed 
the virginity of Mary,”3 which is found in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians (ch. xix.). Eusebius mentions seven Epistles,+ and 
quotes one passage from the Epistle to the Romans (ch. v.), and 
a few words from an apocryphal Gospel contained in the Epistle 
to the Smyrnzans (ch. iii.), the source of which he says that he 
does not know, and he cites from Irenzeus the brief quotation 
given above, and refers to the mention of the Epistles in the letter 
of Polycarp, which we reserve. Elsewheres’ he further quotes a 
short sentence found in the Epistle to the Ephesians (ch. xix.), 
part of which had previously been cited by Ongen. It will be 
observed that all these quotations, with the exception of that from 
Irenzeus, are taken from the three Epistles which exist in the 
Syriac translation, and they are found in that version ; and the 
first occasion on which any passage attributed to Ignatius is quoted 
which is not in the Syriac version of the three Epistles occurs in - 
the second half of the fourth century, when Athanasius, in his 


t Treneus, Adv. Her., v. 28, § 4; Eusebius, Z Z., i. 36. Lardner 
expresses a doubt whether this is a quotation at all. 

2 Prolog. in Cantic. Cantzcor. ei 

3 Hom. vi. in Lucam. 4H. £., iil. 36. 

5 Ouest. ad Steph. ; cf. Cureton, Corp. Len., p. 164. 
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Epistle regarding the Synods of Ariminum and Selucia,* quotes a 
few words from the Epistle to the Ephesians (ch. vii.) ; but, 
although foreign to the Syriac text, it is to be noted that the words 
are at least from a form of one of the three Epistles which exist in 
that version. It is a fact, therefore, that up to the second half of 
the fourth century no quotation ascribed to Ignatius, except one 
by Eusebius, exists, which is not found in the three short Syriac 
letters. 

As we have already remarked, the Syriac version of the three 
Epistles is very much shorter than the shorter Greek version ; the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, for instance, being only about one-third 
of the length of the Greek text. Those who still maintain the 
superior authenticity of the Greek shorter version argue that the 
Syriac is an epitome of the Greek. This does not, however, seem 
tenable when the matter is carefully examined. Although so 
much is absent from the Syriac version, not only is there no 
interruption of the sense, and no obscurity or undue curtness in 
the style, but the Epistles read more consecutively, without faults 
of construction or grammar; and passages which in the Greek 
text were confused, and almost unintelligible, have become quite 
clear in the Syriac. The interpolations of the text, in fact, had 
been so clumsily made that they had obscured the meaning, and 
their mere omission, without any other alteration of grammatical 
construction, has restored the epistles to clear and simple order. 
It is, moreover, a remarkable fact that the passages which, long 
before the discovery of the Syriac epistles, were pointed out as 
chiefly determining that the epistles were spurious, are not found 
in the Syriac version at all. Archbishop Usher, who only 
admitted the authenticity of six epistles, showed that much 
interpolation of these letters took place in the sixth century ;2 
but this very fact increases the probability of much earlier inter- 
polation also, to which the various existing versions most clearly 
point. The interpolations can be explained upon the most 
palpable dogmatic grounds, but not so the omissions upon the 
hypothesis thatthe Syriac version is an abridgment made upon 
any distinct dogmatic principle, for that which is allowed to remain 
renders the omissions ineffectual for dogmatic’reasons. There is 
no ground of interest, therefore, upon which the portions omitted 
and retained by the Syriac version can be intelligently explained. 
Finally, here, we may mention that the MSS. of the three Syriac 
epistles are more ancient by some centuries than those of any of 
the Greek versions of the Seven epistles.3 The strongest internal 
as well as other evidence, into which space forbids our going in 


* Opera, Bened. ed., i., p. 761. 
? Dissert., ch. vi., Pp. XXXiii. 3 Cureton, Zhe Anc. Syr. Vers., p. xi. 
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detail, has led the majority of critics to recognise the Syriac 
version as the most ancient form of the letters of Ignatius extant, 
and this is admitted by many of those who nevertheless deny the 
authenticity of any of the epistles. 

Seven Epistles have been selected out of fifteen extant, all 
equally purporting to be by Ignatius, simply because only that 
number was mentioned by Eusebius, from whom, for the first time 
in the fourth century, except the general reference in the so- 
called Epistle of Polycarp, to which we shall presently refer, we 
hear of them. Now, neither the silence of Eusebius regarding 
the eight Epistles, nor his mention of the seven, can have much 
weight in deciding the question of their authenticity. The only 
point which is settled by the reference of Eusebius is that, at the 
date at which he wrote, seven Epistles were known to him which 
were ascribed’to Ignatius. He evidently knew little or nothing 
regarding the man or the Epistles beyond what he had learnt from 
themselves, and he mentions the martyr-journey to Rome as a 
mere report: “It is said that he was conducted from Syria to Rome 
to be cast to wild beasts on account of his testimony to Christ.”? 
It would be unreasonable to argue that no other Epistles existed 
simply because Eusebius did not mention them ; and, on the other 
hand, it would be still more unreasonable to affirm that the seven 
Epistles are authentic merely because Eusebius, in the fourth 
century—that is to say, some two centuries after they are supposed 
to have been written —had met with them. Does anyone believe 
the letter of Jesus to Abgarus, Prince of Edessa, to be genuine 
because Eusebius inserts it in his history3 as an authentic docu- 
ment out of the public records of the city of Edessa? There is, 
in fact, no evidence that the brief quotations of Irenzeus and 
Origen are taken from either of the extant Greek versions of the 
Epistles; for, as we have mentioned, they exist in the Syriac 
Epistles, and there is nothing to show the original state of the 
letters from which they were derived. Nothing is more certain 
than the fact that, if any writer wished to circulate letters in the 
name of Ignatius, he would insert such passages as were said to have 
been quoted from genuine Epistles of Ignatius, and, supposing those 
quotations to be real, all that could be inferred on finding such pas- 
sages would be that, at least, so much might be genuine. Itisa total 
mistake to suppose that the seven Epistles mentioned by Eusebius 
have been transmitted to us in any special way. These Epistles 
are mixed up in the Medicean and corresponding ancient Latin 


* Regarding the Armenian version, see Preface to 6th ed., p. xliv. ff. 
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MSS. with the other eight Epistles, universally announced to be 
spurious, without distinction of any kind, and all have equal 
honour. The recognition of the number seven may, therefore, be 
ascribed simply to the reference to them by Eusebius, and his 
silence regarding the rest. 

What, then, is the position of the so-called Ignatian Epistles ? 
Towards the end of the second century, Irenzeus makes a very 
short quotation from a source unnamed, which Eusebius, in the 
fourth century, finds in an Epistle attributed to Ignatius. Origen, 
in the third century, quotes a very few words, which he ascribes to 
Ignatius, although without definite reference to any particular 
Epistle; and in the fourth century Eusebius mentions seven 
Epistles ascribed to Ignatius. There is no other evidence. There 
are, however, fifteen Epistles extant attributed to Ignatius, 
of all of which, with the exception of three which are only 
known in a Latin version, we possess both Greek and Latin 
versions. Of seven of these Epistles—and they are those men- 
tioned by Eusebius—we have two Greek versions, one of which is 
very much shorter than the other ; and, finally, we now possess a 
Syriac version of three Epistles only, in a form still shorter than 
the shorter Greek version, in which are found all the quotations of 
the Fathers, without exception, up to the fourth century. Eight 
of the fifteen Epistles are universally rejected as spurious. The 
longer Greek version of the remaining seven Epistles is almost 
unanimously condemned as grossly interpolated ; and the majority 
of critics recognise that the shorter Greek version is also much 
interpolated ; whilst the Syriac version, which so far as MSS. are 
concerned is by far the most ancient text of any of the letters 
which we possess, reduces their number to three, and their 
contents to a very small compass. It is not surprising that the 
majority of critics have expressed doubt more or less strong 
regarding the authenticity of all of these Epistles, and that so 
large a number have repudiated them altogether. One thing is 
quite evident, that amidst such a mass of falsification, interpolation, 
and fraud, the Ignatian Epistles cannot, in any form, be considered 
evidence on any important point. § 

These doubts, however, have been intensified by consideration 
of the circumstances under which the Ignatian Epistles are repre- 
sented as having been composed. They profess to have been 
written by Ignatius during his journey from Antioch to Rome, in 
the custody of Roman soldiers, in order to be exposed to wild 
beasts, the form of martyrdom to which he had been condemned. 
The writer describes the circumstances of his journey as follows : 
‘From Syria even unto Rome I fight with wild beasts, by sea and 
by land, by night and day; being bound amongst ten leopards, 
which are the band of soldiers, who, even receiving benefits, 
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become worse.”* Now, if this account be in the least degree 
true, how is it possible to suppose that the martyr could have 
found means to write so many long Epistles, entering minutely 
into dogmatic teaching, and expressing the most deliberate and 
advanced views regarding ecclesiastical government? Indeed, it 
may be asked why Ignatius should have considered it necessary in 
such a journey, even if the possibility be for a moment conceded, 
to address such Epistles to communities and individuals to whom, 
by the showing of the letters themselves, he had just had oppor- 
tunities of addressing his counsels in person. The Epistles them- 
selves bear none of the marks of composition under such 
circumstances, and it is impossible to suppose that soldiers, such 
as the quotation above describes, would allow a prisoner, con- 
demned to wild beasts for professing Christianity, deliberately to 
write long Epistles at every stage of his journey, promulgating the 
very doctrines for which he was condemned. And _ not only this, 
but on his way to martyrdom, he has, according to the Epistles,? 
perfect freedom to see his friends. He receives the bishops, 
deacons, and members of various Christian communities, who come 
with greetings to him, and devoted followers accompany him on 
his journey. All this without hindrance from the “ten leopards,” 
of whose cruelty he complains, and without persecution or harm 
to those who so openly declare themselves his friends and fellow- 
believers. The whole story is absolutely incredible. 

Against these objections Dr. Lightfoot advances arguments, 
derived from Zahn, regarding the Roman procedure in cases that 
are said to be “known.” These cases, however, are neither 
analogous nor have they the force which is assumed. That 
Christians imprisoned for their religious belief should receive their 
nourishment, while in prison, from friends, is anything but extra- 
ordinary, and that bribes should secure access to them in many 
cases, and some mitigation of suffering, is possible. The case of 
Ignatius, however, is very different. If the meaning of of Kat 
evepyeTovpevot xelpovs yivovrat be that, although receiving bribes, 
the “ten leopards * only became more cruel, the very reverse of the 
leniency and mild treatment ascribed to the Roman procedure is 
described by the writer himself as actually taking place, and 
certainly nothing approaching a parallel to the correspondence of 
pseudo-Ignatius can be pointed out in any known instance. The 
case of Saturus and Perpetua, even if true, is no confirmation, the 
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circumstances being very different ;* but, in fact, there is no 
evidence whatever that the extant history was written by either of 
them,? but, on the contrary, every reason to believe that it was not. 

Dr. Lightfoot advances the instance of Paul as a case in point 
of a Christian prisoner treated with great consideration, and who 
“writes letters freely, receives visits from his friends, communicates 
with churches and individuals as he desires.”3 It is scarcely 
possible to imagine two cases more dissimilar than those of 
pseudo-Ignatius and Paul, as narrated in the “Acts of the 
Apostles,” although doubtless the story of the former has been 
framed upon some of the lines of the latter. Whilst Ignatius is 
condemned to be cast io the wild beasts as a Christian, Paul is 
not condemned at all, but stands in the position of a Roman 
citizen, rescued from infuriated Jews (xxiii. 27), repeatedly declared 
by his judges to have done nothing worthy of death or of bonds 
(xxv. 25, xxvi. 31), and who might have been set at liberty but 
that he had appealed to Ceesar (xxv. 11 f., xxvi. 32). His posi- 
tion was one which secured the sympathy of the Roman soldiers. 
Ignatius “ fights with beasts from Syria even unto Rome,” and is 
cruelly treated by his “ten leopards”; but Paul is represented as 
receiving very different treatment. Felix commands that his own 
people should be allowed to come and minister to him (xxiv. 23), 
and when the voyage is commenced it is said that Julius, who had 
charge of Paul, treated him courteously, and gave him liberty to 
go to see his friends at Sidon (xxvii. 3). At Rome he was allowed 
to live by himself with a single soldier to guard him (xxviii. 16), 
and he continued for two years in his own hired house (xxviii. 28). 
These circumstances are totally different from those under which 
the Epistles of Ignatius are said to have been written. 

“But the most powerful testimony,” Dr. Lightfoot goes on to 
say, ‘‘is derived from the representations of a heathen writer.” 
The case of Peregrinus, to which he refers, seems to us even more 
unfortunate than that of Paul. Of Peregrinus himself, historically, 
we really know little or nothing, for the account of Lucian is 
scarcely received by anyone as serious. Lucian narrates that this 
Peregrinus Proteus, a cynic philosopher, having been guilty of 
parricide and other crimes, found it convenient to leave his own 
country. In the course of his travels he fell in with Christians 
and learnt their doctrines, and, according to Lucian, the Christians 
soon were mere children in his hands, so that he became in his 
own person “prophet, high priest, and ruler of a synagogue ”; 


* Ruinart, Acta Mart., p. 137 ff. ; cf. Baronius, Mart. Rom., 1631, p. 152. 
? Cf. Lardner, Credibility, etc., Works, ili., p. 3. 

3 Contemporary Review, February, 1875, p. 349. 
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and, further, “they spoke of him as a god, used him as a law- 
giver, and elected him as their chief man.”! After a time he was 
put in prison for his new faith, which, Lucian says, was a real 
service to him afterwards in his impostures. During the time he 
was in prison he is said to have received those services from 
Christians which Dr. Lightfoot quotes. Peregrinus was subsequently 
set at liberty by the Governor of Syria, who loved philosophy,? 
and travelled about, living in great comfort at the expense of the 
Christians, until at last they quarrelled, in consequence, Lucian 
thinks, of his eating some forbidden food. Finally, Peregrinus 
ended his career by throwing himself into the flames of a funeral 
pile during the Olympian games. An earthquake is said to have 
taken place at the time; a vulture flew out from the pile, crying 
out with a human voice ; and shortly after Peregrinus rose again, 
and appeared clothed in white raiment, unhurt by the fire. 

Now, this writing, of which we have given the barest sketch, is 
a direct satire upon Christians, or even, aS Baur affirms, ‘‘ a parody 
of the history of Jesus.”3 There are no means of ascertaining 
that any of the events of the Christian career of Peregrinus were 
true ; but it is obvious that Lucian’s policy was to exaggerate the 
facility of access to prisoners, as well as the assiduity and attention 
of the Christians to Peregrinus, the ease with which they were 
duped being the chief point of the satire. 

There is another circumstance which must be mentioned. 
Lucian’s account of Peregrinus is claimed by supporters of the 
Ignatian Epistles as evidence for them.+ ‘‘‘The singular corres- 
pondence in this narrative with the account of Ignatius, combined 
with some striking coincidences of expression,” they argue, show 
“that Lucian was acquainted with the Ignatian history, if not with 
the Ignatian letters.” These are the words of Dr. Lightfoot, 
although he guards himself, in referring to this argument, by the 
words, “if it be true,” and does not express his own opinion ; but 
he goes on to say: “At all events it is conclusive for the matter 
in hand, as showing that Christian prisoners were treated in the 
very way described in these Epistles.” On the contrary, it is in 
no case conclusive of anything. If it were true that Lucian 
employed, as the basis of his satire, the Ignatian Epistles and 
Martyrology, it is clear that his narrative cannot be used as inde- 
pendent testimony for the truth of the statements regarding the 
treatment of Christian prisoners. On the other hand, as this 
cannot be shown, his story remains a mere satire, with very little 


t De Morte Peregr., 11. 216s, 14: 
3 Gesch. chr. Kirche, i., p. 410 f. 
4 See, for instance, Denzinger, Ueber die Aechtheit d. bish. Textes ad. Lgnat. 


Briefe, 1849, p. 87 ff. ; Zahn, Lenatius v. Ant., 1873, p. 517 ff. 
3 Contemporary Review, February, 1875, p. 350 f. 
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historical value. Apart from all this, however, the case of 
Peregrinus, a man confined in prison for a short time, under a 
favourable governor, and not pursued with any severity, 1s no 
parallel to that of Ignatius, condemned ad estas, and, according 
to his own express statement, cruelly treated by the “ ten leopards ”; 
and, further, the liberty of pseudo-Ignatius must greatly have 
exceeded all that is said of Peregrinus, if he was able to write 
such Epistles, and hold such free intercourse as they represent. 

There seems to be good reason for believing that Ignatius was 
not sent to Rome at all, but suffered martyrdom in Antioch itself 
on the 20th December a.D. 115, being condemned to be cast to 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre, in consequence of the fanatical 
excitement produced by the earthquake which occurred on the 
13th of that month. ‘There are no less than three martyrologies 
of Ignatius giving an account of the martyr’s supposed journey 
from Antioch to Rome, but these can have no weight, as they are 
all recognised to be mere’ idle legends, of whose existence we do 
not hear till a very late period. 

We shall briefly state the case for holding that the martyrdom 
took place in Antioch, and not in Rome. The Ignatian Epistles 
and martyrologies set forth that, during a general persecution of 
Christians, in Syria at least, Ignatius was condemned by Trajan, 
when he wintered in Antioch during the Parthian War, to be 
taken to Rome and cast to wild beasts in the amphitheatre. 
When we inquire whether these facts are supported by historical 
data, the reply is emphatically adverse. All that is known of the 
treatment of Christians during the reign of Trajan, as well as of 
the character of the Emperor, is opposed to the supposition that 
Ignatius could have been condemned by Trajan himself, or even 
by a provincial governor, to be taken to Rome and there cast to 
the beasts. It is well known that, under Trajan, there was no 
general persecution of Christians, although there may have been 
instances in which prominent members of the body were either 
punished or fell victims to popular fury and superstition.t An 
instance of this kind was the martyrdom of Simeon, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, reported by Hegesippus. He was not condemned 
ad bestias, however, and much less deported to Rome for the 
purpose. Why should Ignatius have been so exceptionally 
treated? In fact, even during the persecutions under Marcus 
Aurelius, although Christians in Syria were frequently enough 
cast to the beasts, there is no instance recorded in which anyone 
condemned to this fate was sent to Rome. Such a sentence is 


* Milman says: ‘‘ Excepting of Ignatius, probably of Simeon of Jerusalem, 
there is no authentic martyrdom in the reign of Trajan.”—Aist. of Chris- 
tianity, 1867, ii., p. 103 note. 
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quite at variance with the clement character of Trajan and his 
principles of government. Neander, in a passage quoted by 
Baur, says: ‘“ As he (Trajan), like Pliny, considered Christianity 
mere fanaticism, he also probably thought that if severity were 
combined with clemency, if too much noise were not made about 
it, the open demonstration not left unpunished, but also minds not 
stirred up by persecution, fanatical enthusiasm would more easily 
cool down, and the matter by degrees come to an end.”! This 
was certainly the policy which mainly characterised his reign. 
Now, not only would such a severe sentence have been contrary to 
such principles, but the agitation excited would have been 
enormously increased by sending the martyr a long journey by 
land through Asia, and allowing him to pass through some of 
the principal cities, hold constant intercourse with the various 
Christian communities, and address long epistles to them. With 
the fervid desire for martyrdom then prevalent, such a journey 
would have been a triumphal progress, spreading everywhere 
excitement and enthusiasm. It may not be out of place, as an 
indication of the results of impartial examination, to point out 
that Neander’s inability to accept the Ignatian epistles largely 
rests on his disbelief of the whole tradition of this sentence and 
martyr-journey. ‘‘We do not recognise the Emperor Trajan in 
this narrative ” (the martyrology), he says, ‘‘therefore cannot but 
doubt everything which is related by this document, as well as 
that, during this reign, Christians can have been cast to the wild 
heasisi2ct 2 

If, for a moment, we suppose that, instead of being condemned 
by Trajan himself, Ignatius received his sentence from a provincial 
governor, the story does not gain greater probability. It is not 
credible that such an official would have ventured to act so much 
in opposition to the spirit of the Emperor’s government. Besides, 
if such a governor did pronounce so severe a sentence, why did 
he not execute it in Antioch? Why send the prisoner to Rome ? 
By doing so he made all the more conspicuous a severity which 
was not likely to be pleasing to the clement Trajan. The cruelty 
which dictated a condemnation ad destias would have been more 
gratified by execution on the spot. The transport to Rome is in 
no case credible, and the utmost that can be admitted is that 
Ignatius, like Simeon of Jerusalem, may have been condemned to 
death during this reign, more especially if the event be associated 
with some sudden outbreak of superstitious fury against the 
Christians, to which the martyr may at once have fallen a victim. 
We are not without indications of such a cause operating in the 
case of Ignatius. 


*_K...G.5 1842,l1ajnp:.0 71s 2 [b., p. 172 anm. 
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It is generally admitted that the date of Trajan’s visit to Antioch 

is A.D. 115, when he wintered there during the Parthian war. An 
earthquake occurred on the 13th of December of that year, which 
was well calculated to excite popular superstition. It may not be 
out of place to quote here the account of the earthquake given 
by Dean Milman, who, although he mentions a different date, and 
adheres to the martyrdom in Rome, still associates the condemna- 
tion of Ignatius with the earthquake. He says: “ Nevertheless, 
at that time there were circumstances which account with singular 
likelihood for that sudden outburst of persecution in Antioch....... 
At this very time an earthquake, more than usually terrible and 
destructive, shook the cities of the East. Antioch suffered its 
most appalling ravages—Antioch, crowded with the legionaries 
prepared for the Emperor’s invasion of the East, with ambassadors 
and tributary kings from all parts of the East. The city shook 
through all its streets; houses, palaces, theatres, temples fell 
crashing down. Many were killed: the Consul Pedo died of his 
hurts. The Emperor himself hardly escaped through a window, 
and took refuge in the Circus, where he passed some days in the 
open air. Whence this terrible blow but from the wrath of the 
Gods, who must be appeased by unusual sacrifices? This was 
towards the end of January; early in February the Christian 
Bishop, Ignatius, was arrested. We know how, during this 
century, at every period of public calamity, whatever that calamity 
might be, the cry of the panic-stricken Heathens was, ‘The 
Christians to the lions! It may be that, in Trajan’s humanity, 
in order to prevent a general massacre by the infuriated populace, 
or to give greater solemnity to the sacrifice, the execution was 
ordered to take place, not in Antioch, but in Rome.”! These 
reasons, on the contrary, render execution in Antioch infinitely 
more probable. ‘To continue, however: the earthquake occurred 
on the 13th, and the martyrdom of Ignatius took place on the 
20th of December, just a week after the earthquake. His remains, 
as we know from Chrysostom and others, were interred at Antioch. 
The natural inference is that the martyrdom, the only part of the 
Ignatian story which is credible, occurred not-in Rome, but in 
Antioch itself, in consequence of the superstitious fury against the 
dOeou aroused by the earthquake. 
_ We must now go more into the details of the brief statements 
just made, and here we come to John Malalas. In the first place 
he mentions the occurrence of the earthquake on the 13th of 
December. We shall quote Dr. Lightfoot’s own rendering of his 
further important narrative. He says :— 

“The words of John Malalas are : 


* Hist. of Christianity, ii., p. 101 f. 
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‘*The same king Trajan was residing in the same city (Antioch) when the 
visitation of God (z.e., the earthquake) occurred. And at that time the holy 
Ignatius, the bishop of the city of Antioch, was martyred (or bore testimony, 
€wapripnoe) before him (€mt avrod); for he was exasperated against him 
because he reviled him.’ ”* 


Dr. Lightfoot endeavours in every way to discredit this state- 
ment. He argues that Malalas tells foolish stories about other 
matters, and, therefore, is not to be believed here ; but so simple 
a piece of information may well be correctly conveyed by a writer 
who elsewhere may record stupid traditions. If the narrative of 
foolish stories and fabulous traditions is to exclude belief in 
everything else stated’ by those who relate them, the whole of the 
Fathers are disposed of at one fell swoop, for they all do so. Then 
Dr. Lightfoot actually makes use of the following extraordinary 
argument to explain away the statement of Malalas :— 

‘* But it may be worth while adding that the error of Malalas is capable 
of easy explanation. He has probably misinterpreted some earlier authority, 
whose language lent itself to misinterpretation. The words uaprupety, uap- 
tupla, which were afterwards used especially of martyrdom, had in the earlier 
ages a wider sense, including other modes of witnessing to the faith: the 
expression él Tpatdvouv again is ambiguous and might denote either ‘during 
the reign of Trajan’ or ‘in the presence of Trajan.’ A blundering writer like 
Malalas might have stumbled over either expression.’’3 


It would be difficult, indeed, to show that the words paprupety, 
paptupia, already used in that sense in the New Testament, were 
not, at the date at which any record of the martyrdom of Ignatius 
which Malalas could have had before him was written, employed 
to express martyrdom when applied to such a case, as Dr. Light- 
foot, indeed, has in the first instance rendered the phrase. Even 
Zahn, whom Dr. Lightfoot so implicitly follows, emphatically 
decides against him on both points. ‘The éri adirov together 
with rére can only signify ‘coram Trajano’ (‘in the presence of 
Trajan’), and éuapripyoe only the execution.”4 Let anyone 
simply read over Dr. Lightfoot’s own rendering, which we have 
quoted above, and he will see that Malalas seems excellently 
well, and directly, to have interpreted his earlier authority. 

That the statement of Malalas does not agree with the reports 
of the Fathers is no real objection, for we have good reason to 
believe that none of them had information from any other source 
than the Ignatian Epistles themselves, or tradition. Eusebius 
evidently had not. Irenzeus, Origen, and some later Fathers 
tell us nothing about him. Jerome and Chrysostom clearly take 
their accounts from these sources. Malalas is the first who, by 
his variation, proves that he had another and different authority 


t P, 276 (ed. Bonn), Contemporary Review, February, 1875, p. 352. 
WOr PS Site 3 [b., p. 353 f. 4 Tonatius v. Ant., p. 66, anm. 3. 
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before him, and, in abandoning the martyr-journey to Rome, his 
account has infinitely greater apparent probability. Malalas lived 
at Antioch, which adds some weight to his statement. It is 
objected that so, also, did Chrysostom, and at an earlier period, 
and yet he repeats the Roman story. This, however, is no valid 
argument against Malalas. Chrysostom was too good a Church- 
man to doubt the story of Epistles so much tending to edification, 
which were in wide circulation, and had been quoted by earlier 
Fathers. It is in no way surprising that, some two centuries and 
a half after the martyrdom, he should quietly have accepted the 
representations of the Epistles purporting to,have been written by 
the martyr himself, and that their story should have shaped the 
prevailing tradition. 

The remains of Ignatius, as we are informed by Chrysostom 
and Jerome, long remained interred in the cemetery of Antioch, 
but finally—in the tiie of Theodosius, it is said—were translated 
with great pomp and ceremony to a building which, such is the 
irony of events, had previously been a Temple of Fortune. The 
story told, of course, is that the relics of the martyr had been 
carefully collected in the Coliseum and carried from Rome 
to Antioch. After reposing there for some centuries, the relics, 
which are said to have been transported from Rome to Antioch, 
were, about the seventh century, carried back from Antioch to 
Rome.? The natural and more simple conclusion is that, instead 
of this double translation, the bones of Ignatius had always 
remained in Antioch, where he had suffered martyrdom, and the 
tradition that they had been brought back from Rome was merely 
the explanation which reconciled the fact of their actually being in 
Antioch with the legend of the Ignatian Epistles. 

The 20th of December is the date assigned to the death of 
Ignatius in the Martyrology,? and Zahn admits that this interpre- 
tation is undeniable. Moreover, the anniversary of his death was 
celebrated on that day in the Greek churches and throughout the 
East. Inthe Latin Church it is kept on the rst of February. 
There can be little doubt that this was the day of the translation 
of the relics to Rome, and this was evidently the view of Ruinart, 
who, although he could not positively contradict the views of his 
own Church, says: “ lenati festum Graeci vigesima die mensis 
Decembris celebrant, quoipsum passum fuisse Acta testantur ; Latini 
vero die prima Februarit, an ob aliquam sacrarum ejus reliquiarum 


*T need not refer to the statement of Nicephorus that these relics were 
first brought from Rome to Constantinople and afterwards translated to 
Antioch. 


* Ruinart, Acta Mart., pp. 59, 69. 
3 Lenatius v. Ant., p. 68. 
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translationem ? plures enim fuisse constat.”* Zahn? states that the 
Feast of the translation in later calendars was celebrated on the 
29th of January, and he points out the evident ignorance which 
prevailed in the West regarding Ignatius.3 

On the one hand, therefore, all the historical data which we 
possess regarding the reign and character of Trajan discredit the 
story that Ignatius was sent to Rome to be exposed to beasts in the 
Coliseum ; and all the positive evidence which exists, independent 
of the Epistles themselves, ténds to establish the fact that he 
suffered martyrdom in Antioch itself. On the other hand, all the 
evidence which is offered for the statement that Ignatius was sent 
to Rome is more or less directly based upon the representations of 
the letters, the authenticity of which is in discussion, and it is sur- 
rounded with improbabilities of every kind. 

We might ‘well spare our readers the trouble of examining 
further the contents of the Epistles themselves, for it is manifest 
that they cannot afford testimony of any value on the subject of 
our inquiry. We shall, however, briefly point out all the passages 
contained in the seven Greek Epistles which have any bearing 
upon our Synoptic Gospels, in order that their exact position may 
be more fully appreciated. Tischendorf* refers to a passage in the 
Epistle to the Romans, c. vi., as a verbal quotation of Matt. xvi. 
26, but he neither gives the context nor states the facts of the case. 
The passage reads as follows: ‘‘The pleasures of the world shall 
profit me nothing, nor the kingdoms of this time ; it is better for 
me to die for Jesus Christ than to reign over the ends of the earth. 
For what isa man profited if he gain the whole world but lose his 
soul?”s Now, this quotation not only is not found in the Syriac 
version of the Epistle, but it is also omitted from the ancient Latin 
version, and is absent from the passage in the work of Timotheus 
of Alexandria against the Council of Chalcedon, and from other 
authorities. It is evidently a later addition, and is recognised as 


‘ Ruinart, Acta Mart., p. 56. Baronius makes the anniversary of the 
martyrdom Ist February, and that of the translation 17th December. Mart. 
Rom., p. 87, p. 766 ff. 

2 Tenatius v. Ant., p. 27, p. 68, anm. 2. 

3 There is no sufficient evidence for the statement that in Chrysostom’s 
time the day dedicated to Ignatius was in June. The mere allusion, in a 
Homily delivered in honour of Ignatius, that ‘‘ recently” the feast of Sta. 
Pelagia (in the Latin Calendar 9th June) had been celebrated, by no means 
justifies such a conclusion and there is nothing else to establish it. 


4 Wann wurden, u. s. W., p. 22. 


5 Ovdey we dpedhoer Ta Tépata TOD Kbomov, ode ai PactretaL Too aldvos 
rovrov. Kandy woe darodaveiv did Xpiordv Inooby, 7) Baorhevew roy meparay Tijs 
vis. Te yap dpede?rar dvOpwros, éay Kepdjon Tov Kéapov ddov, THY dé WuxIy 
avrod (nuwép ; c. vi. 
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such by most critics... It was probably a gloss, which subsequently 
was inserted in the text. Of these facts, however, Tischendorf 
does not say a word.? 

The next passage to which he refers is in the Epistle to the 
Smyrnzeans, c. i., where the writer says of Jesus, “‘ He was baptised 
by John in order that all righteousness might be fulfilled by 
Him,”3 which Tischendorf considers a reminiscence of Matt. iii. 
15, “For thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.”4 The 
phrase, besides being no quotation, has, again, all the appearance 
of being an addition ; and when in ch. iii. of the same Epistle we 
find a palpable quotation from an apocryphal Gospel, which 
Jerome states to be the “ Gospel according to the Hebrews,” to 
which we shall presently refer, a Gospel which we know to have 
contained the baptism of Jesus by John, it is not possible, even if 
the Epistle were genuine, which it is not, to base any such con- 
clusion upon these words. There is not only the alternative of 
tradition, but the use of the same apocryphal Gospel, elsewhere 
quoted in the Epistle, as the source of the reminiscence. 

Tischendorf does not point out any more supposed references 
to our Synoptic Gospels, but we proceed to notice all the other 
passages which have been indicated by others. In the Epistle to 
Polycarp, c. i., the following sentence occurs: “Be thou wise as 
the serpent in everything, and harmless as the dove.” ‘This is, of 
course, compared with Matt. x. 16, “Be ye therefore, wise as 
serpents, and innocent as doves.” The Greek of both is as 
follows :— 


EPISTLE. MATT. X. 16. 
Ppdvimos ylvov ws 6 ddus év iow Kat Tivecde ody ppdvimor ws of SpersS Kat 
axépatos ws 7 wepioTepd. dképaror ws ai mepiorepal, 


In the Syriac version the passage reads, ‘‘ Be thou wise as the 
serpent in everything, and harmless as to those things which are 
requisite as the dove.” It is unnecessary to add that no source is 
indicated for the reminiscence. Ewald assigns this part of our 
first Gospel originally to the Spruchsammlung, and, even apart 
from the variations presented in the Epistle, there is nothing to 


* Anger, Synops. Ev., p. 119 f.; Cureton, Ancient Syriac Version, etc., 
p- 42 ff.; Dressel, Patr. Ap., p. 1703; Grabe, Spicil Patr., ii, p. 16; 
aaa Patr. Ap., ii., p. 402; Kirchhofer, Quel/ensammi., p. 48, anm. 

Sete, 

* Dr. Lightfoot omits the supposed quotation from his text of the Epistle— 
Apost. Fathers, p. 122. Dr. Westcott does not refer to the passage at all. 

3 PeBarricuévoy td lwdvvov, wa mrnpwOh waoa dikacoctyy bx’ abrod, K.7.X. 
Cm 

4 otrws yap mpémoy éorly nuiv wAypOoa Tacay Sikacoovyyy. 

5 The Cod. Sin. alone reads ws 6 dis here. 

° Cf. Cureton, Anctent Syriac Version, etc., p. 5, p. 72. 
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warrant exclusive selection of our first Gospel as the source of 


the saying. 
columns :— 
Ep. TO THE EPHESIANS V. 


For if the prayer of one or two 
has such power, how much more 
that of the bishop and of all the 
Church.* 


Ep. TO EPHESIANS VI. 


For every one whom the Master 
of the house sends to be over his own 
household we ought to receive as 
we should him that sent (réuwavra) 
him. 

Ildvra yap dv mwéure: 6 olxodecrérns 
eis idlay olxovoulay, otrws det judas 
avrov déxerOa, ws aro Tov TéeuWarTa. 


Ep. TO TRALLIANS XI. 
For these are not a planting of 
the Father. 


Obra yap ov elow putela rarpos. 


Ep. TO SMYRNAANS VI. 


He that it let 
receive it. 
'O xwpav xwpelrw. 


receiveth him 


The remaining passages we subjoin in parallel 


MATT. XVIII. I9. 


Again I say unto you that if two 
of you shall agree on earth as touch- 
ing anything that they shall ask it 
shall be done for them by my 
Father. v. 20. For where two or 
three are gathered together, etc. 


MATT. X. 40. 

He that receiveth you receiveth 
me, and he that receiveth me re- 
ceiveth him that sent (dzoorel\avra) 
me. 


‘O dexdmevos buds eue déxerar, kal 6 
éue dex duevos OéxeTar TOY dmocrelhavTa 
pe. 


MATT: XVvA0T3. 

Every plant which my heavenly 
Father did not plant shall be rooted 
up. 

Ildca gureia jy ovx éptrevoey 6 
TaThp wou 0 ovpavios ExpiSwOnoeTau. 


MAT. OXEX. (12) 


He that is able to receive it let him 
receive it. 
‘O duvdmevos xwpe xwpelru. 


None of these passages are quotations, and they generally present 
such marked linguistic variations from the parallel passages in our 
first Gospel that there is not the slightest ground for specially 
referring them to it. The last words cited are introduced without 
any appropriate context. In no case are the expressions indicated 
as quotations from, or references to, any particular source. They 
may either be traditional, or reminiscences of some of the numerous 
Gospels current in the early Church, such as the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews. ‘That the writer made use of one of these cannot 
be doubted. In the Epistle to the Smyrnzeans, c. 1i1., there occurs 
a quotation from an apocryphal Gospel to which we have already, 
in passing, referred: “ For I know that also after his resurrection 
he was in the flesh, and I believe he is so now. And when he 
came to those who’ were with Peter he said to them: Lay hold, 
handle me, and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit (Saypovor). 


< Bl yap évds cal devrépov mpocevxh rocatray laxdv exer, woow paddov 4 TE 
Tod émtokérov Kal mdons THs exKAnolas ; 
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And immediately they touched him and believed, being convinced — 
by his flesh and spirit.”* Eusebius, who quotes this passage, 
says that he does not know whence it is taken.?_ Origen, however, 
quotes it from a work well known in the early Church, called “ The 
Teaching of Peter” (Avdax2) Herpov) ;3 and Jerome found it in 
the ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews,” in use among the 
Nazarenes,+ which he translated, as we shall hereafter see. It 
was, no doubt, in both of those works. The narrative, Luke 
xxiv. 39 f., being-neglected, and an apocryphal Gospel used here, 
the inevitable inference is clear, and very suggestive. As it is 
certain that this quotation was taken from a source different from 
our Gospels, there is reason to suppose that the other passages 
which we have cited are reminiscences of the same work. The 
passage on the three mysteries in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
c. xix. is evidently another quotation from an uncanonical 
source.° 

We must, however, again point out that, with the single excep- 
tion of the short passage in the Epistle to Polycarp, c. ii., which 
is not a quotation, none of these supposed reminiscences of 
our Synoptic Gospels are found in the Syriac version of the three 
Epistles. 

With regard to Scriptural quotations in all the seven Ignatian 
letters, it may be well to quote the words of Dr. Lightfoot. ‘‘ The 
Ignatian letters do, indeed, show a considerable knowledge of the 
writings included in our Canon of the New Testament; but this 
knowledge betrays itself in casual words and phrases, stray 
metaphors, epigrammatic adaptations, and isolated coincidences 
of thought. Where there is an obligation, the borrowed figure or 
expression has passed through the mind of the writer, has been 
assimilated, and has undergone some modification in the process. 
Quotations from the New Testament, strictly speaking, there 
are none.”© Dr. Lightfoot is speaking here, not only of the 
Gospels, but of the whole New Testament, and he adds, in 
regard to such, approaches: “Even such examples can be 
counted on the fingers.” Without discussing how such know- 
ledge can be limited to special writings, it is obvious that, whatever 
view may be taken of the Ignatian letters, they afford no evidence 


1 Hy yap kal werd Thy dvdoracw ev capkl a’rdy olda Kal moretdw dvTa. Kal 
bre mpos Tovs wept Ilérpov 7AOev, Ey avrots “ AdBere, WyraPhoaré we, Kal 
Were bre ovK elul darudvioy dodpuaror.” Kal ev0ds adrod ijwarro, kat érlorevoay, 
Kpadévres TH capkl avrod Kal TQ alware. 

2 ov« 010 drd0ev pyrots ovyxéxpynra. HH. E., iii. 36. 

3 De Princip. Pref., § 8. 

4 De vir. ill., 16; cf. Comm. in Ls. lib. xviii., pref. 

8 Cf. Ewald, Gesch. ad. Volkes Isr., vii., p. 318, anm. 1. 

® Apostolic Fathers, part ii., vol. i., 1885, p. 580. 
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even of the existence of our Gospels, and throw no light whatever 
on their authorship and trustworthiness as witnesses for miracles 
and the reality of Divine revelation. 


We have hitherto deferred all consideration of the so-called 
Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians, from the fact that, instead 
of proving the existence of the Epistles of Ignatius, with which 
it is intimately associated, it is itself discredited in proportion as 
they are shown to be inauthentic. We have just seen that the 
martyr-journey of Ignatius to Rome is, for cogent reasons, declared 
to be wholly fabulous, and the Epistles purporting to be written 
during that journey must be held to be spurious. The Epistle of 
Polycarp, however, not only refers to the martyr-journey (c. ix.), 
but to the Ignatian Epistles which are inauthentic (c. xiii.), and 
the manifest inference is that it also is spurious. 

Polycarp, who is said by Irenzeus* to have been in his youth a 
disciple of the Apostle John, became Bishop of Smyrna, and 
suffered martyrdom at a very advanced age.?__ On the authority of 
Eusebius and Jerome it has hitherto been generally believed that 
his death took place in A.D. 166-167. In the account of his 
martyrdom, which we possess in the shape of a letter from the 
Church of Smyrna, purporting to have been written by eye- 
witnesses, which must be pronounced spurious, Polycarp is said 
to have died under the Proconsul Statius Quadratus.3 If this 
statement be correct, the date hitherto received can no longer be 
maintained, for recent investigations have determined that Statius 
Quadratus was proconsul in A.D. 155-5 or 155-6.4 Some critics, 
who affirm the authenticity of the Epistle attributed to Polycarp, 
date the Epistle before a.p. 120, but the preponderance of 
opinion assigns it to a much later period. Doubts of its authen- 
ticity, and of the integrity of the text, were very early expressed, 
and the close scrutiny to which later and more competent 
criticism has subjected it has led very many to the conclusion 
that the Epistle is either largely interpolated or altogether spurious. 
The principal argument in favour of its authenticity is the fact 
that the Epistle is mentioned by Irenzeus,5 who in his extreme 


t Adv. Her., iii., 3, § 43 cf. Eusebius, 7. Z., v. 20. 

2In the Mart. Polycarpi(c. 9) he is represented as declaring that he had 
served Christ eighty-six years. 

3 Mart. Polycarpi, c. 21. 

4 Waddington, Mém. de l’ Inst. imp. de France, Acad. des [nscript. et Belles 
Lettres, T. xxvi., 1 Part., 1867, p. 232 ff. ; cf. Hastes des Provinces Astatiques, 
1872, 1 Part., p. 219 ff. It should be mentioned, however, that in A.D. 167 
there was a Consul of the name of Ummidius Quadratus (Waddington, l.c., 
p. 238). Wieseler and Keim reject M. Waddington’s conclusions, and adhere to 


the later date. 
5 Adv. Har., iii. 3, § 4. 
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youth was acquainted with Polycarp." We have no very precise 
information regarding the age of Irenzeus ; but Jerome states that 
he flourished under Commodus (180- 192), and we may, as a 
favourable conjecture, suppose that he was then about 35-37. In 
that case his birth must be dated about a.p. 145. There is reason 
to believe that he fell a victim to persecution under Septimius 
Severus, and it is only doubtful whether he suffered during the 
first outbreak in A.D. 202 or later. According to this calculation 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, in A.D. 155-156, took place when he 
was ten or eleven years of age. Even if a further concession be 
made in regard to his age, it is evident that the intercourse of 
Irenzeus with the Bishop of Smyrna must have been confined to 
his very earliest years—a fact which is confirmed by the almost 
total absence of any record in his writings of the communications, 
of Polycarp. This certainly does not entitle Irenzeus to speak 
more authoritatively of an ia ascribed to Polycarp than 
anyone else of his day. 

In the Epistle itself there are el anachronisms. In ch. ix. 
the “blessed Ignatius ” is referred to as already dead, and he is 
held up with Zosimus and Rufus, and also with Paul and the rest 
of the Apostles, as examples of patience—men who have not run 
in vain, but are with the Lord ; but in ch. xiii. he is spoken of as 
living, and information is requested regarding him, “and those 
who are with him.”? Yet, although thus spoken of as alive, the 
writer already knows of his Epistles, and refers, in the plural, to 
those written by him “to us, and all the rest which we have by 
us.”3 The reference here, it will be observed, is not only to the 
Epistles to the Smyrneeans, and to Polycarp himself, but to other 
spurious Epistles which are not included in the Syriac version. 
Daillé+ pointed out long ago that ch. xiii. abruptly interrupts the 
conclusion of the Epistle, and most critics, including those who 
assert the authenticity of the rest of the Epistle, reject it, at least, 
although many of these likewise repudiate ch. ix. as interpolated, 
Others, however, consider that the latter chapter is quite consistent 
with the later date, which, according to internal evidence, must be 
assigned to the Epistle. The writer vehemently denounces,’ as 
already widely spread, the Gnostic heresy and other forms of false 
doctrine which did not exist until the time of Marcion, to whom 


Ey rp mpary quar Hrucia x.7.r. Adv. Her., iii. 3, § 4, Eusebius, H. £., 
mL 4s .Ch.V.2 20. 

2 2 Et de ipso Ignatio, et de his gui cum eo sunt, quod certius apnoverte’ 
significate. Cf. Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr. AvBlen p- 184 f. 

3 Tas émiorodas karma ibae Tas meupbeloas quiv bw avrod, Kat &ddas Seas 
elxomev Trap Nut, K.T.D. 

4 De Scriptis, etc., 427 ff. 

5 Cf. chaps. vi., vii. 
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and to whose followers he refers in unmistakeable terms. An 
expression is used in ch. vii., in speaking of these heretics, which 
Polycarp is reported by Irenzeus to have actually applied to 
Marcion in person, during his visit to Rome. He is said to have 
called Marcion the “first-born of Satan” (rpwrdroxos rot Zarava),? 
and the same term is employed in this Epistle with regard to 
everyone who holds such false doctrines. The development of 
these heresies, therefore, implies a date for the composition of the 
Epistle, at earliest, after the middle of the second century, a date 
which is further confirmed by other circumstances.? The writer of 
such a letter must have held a position in the Church, to which 
Polycarp could only have attained in the latter part of his life, 
when he was deputed to Rome for the Paschal discussion, and the 
Epistle depicts the developed ecclesiastical organisation of a later 
time.3 The earlier date which has now been adopted for the 
martyrdom of Polycarp by limiting the period during which it is 
possible that he himself could have written any portion of it, only 
renders the inauthenticity of the Epistle more apparent. Hilgen- 
feld has pointed out, as another indication of the same date, the 
injunction, “ Pray for the kings” (Orate pro regibus), which, in 1 
Peter ii. 17, 1s “Honour the King” (rdv PBacrAéa timate), 
which, he argues, accords with the period after Antoninus Pius had 
elevated Marcus Aurelius to joint sovereignty (A.D. 147), or, better 
still, with that in which Marcus Aurelius appointed Lucius Verus 
his colleague, A.D. 161; for to rulers outside the Roman Empire 
there can be no reference. If authentic, however, the Epistle 
must have been written, at latest, shortly after the martyrdom of 
Ignatius in A.D. 115 ; but, as we have seen, there are strong internal 
characteristics excluding such a supposition. The reference to the 


1 Adv. Her., iii. 3, § 4.5 Eusebius, 2. £., iv. 14. 

2 Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit, ii., p. 155 f.; Hilgenfeld, Dze ap. Vater, p. 
272 f.; Lipsius, Zeztschr. wiss. Theol., 1874, p. 208 f.; Scholten, Dze alt. 
Zeugnisse, p. 41 ff.; Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 44 ff Schwegler and 
Hilgenfeld consider the insertion of this phrase, reported to have been 
actually used in Rome against Marcion, as proof of the inauthenticity of 
the Epistle. They argue that the well-known saying was employed to. give 
an appearance of reality to the forgery. In any case, it shows that the 
Epistle cannot have been written earlier than the second half of the second 
century. 

3 Pe beeaist, Das nachap. Zeit., ii., p. 158; Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, 
p. 273; Ritschl., Avst. alth. Kirche, p. 402 f. ; Scholten, Die. alt. Zeugnisse, 
. 42. It has been pointed out that, in the superscription, Polycarp 1s 
clearly distinguished, as Bishop, from the Presbyters of Smyrna: IoAvkapmos 
Kai ol ody avT@ mpecBuTepa. Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christt, 1851, i., p. 172 f. 
anm.; Rothe, Anfdnge chr. Kirche, 1837, i., p. 408 f. anm. 107, 108 ; Hil- 
genfeld, 1. c.; Ritschl., 1. c. The writer, in admonishing the Philippians, 
speaks of their ‘‘ being subject to the Presbyters and Deacons as to God and 
Christ” tarotaccouévous Trois mpecBurépos Kal Siaxdvors ws TY DEW kal Xprorw 
Kats Nog Chipds 
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martyr-journey of Ignatius and to the Epistles falsely ascribed to 
him is alone sufficient to betray the spurious nature of the compo- 
sition, and to class the Epistle with the rest of the pseudo-Ignatian 
literature. 

We shall now examine all the passages in this Epistle which are 
pointed out as indicating any acquaintance with our Synoptic 
Gospels.!. The first occurs in ch. ii., and we subjoin it in con- 
trast with the nearest parallel passages of the Gospels ; but, although 
we break it up-into paragraphs, it will, of course, be understood 


that the quotation is continuous in the Epistle :-— 


EPISTLE, C. Il. 
Remembering what the Lord said, 
teaching : 
Judge not, that ye be not judged ; 


forgive, and it shall be forgiven to | 


you ; 
be pitiful, that ye may be pitied ; 


with what measure ye mete it shall 
be measured to you again; and that 
blessed are the poor and_ those 
that are persecuted for righteousness 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
God. 


PPISTER cc. i, 


Mynpovetiovres dé Gy elev 6 Ktpios 
OiddoKwy' 

My xplvere, va wh KprO7re. 

dglere, kal dpebjoerau viv. 


éNeare, Wa édNenOijre’ 


@ mérpw perpetre, avriymeTpnOnoera 
buy. : 

kal 87 mwaxdproc of mrwxol Kal ol 
SuwKduevor Evexev Ocxatoovyns, &ru avTay 
éorly 7 Baoiela Tod Oeod. 


MATTHEW. 


vii. I. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. 

vi. 14. For if ye forgive men their 
trespasses your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you: (cf. Luke vi. 
BF dd: pardon and ye shall be 
pardoned. ) 

v. 7. Blessed are the pitiful, for 
they shall obtain pity. 

vii. 2. With what measure ye mete 
it shall be measured to you. 

v. 3. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit...... v. 10. Blessed are they 
that are persecuted for righteous- 
ness sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 


MATTHEW. 


Vil. i. 

My kplvere, iva wh KptO7re. 

vi. Ig. “Hav yap dpAre rots cvOpwros 
k. T. A. (cf. Luke vi. 37, ’Amonvere 
Kal dro\vdyoeo Oe. ) 

v. 7. Maxdpio of €Nenwoves, 871 adrol 
€enOjoovrac. ; 

vii. 2. év @ wérpw perpetre perpn- 
Onoerar buiv. 

v. 3. Maxdpror of rrwxol TQ mved- 
MaTti—Io pmax. ol deduwyuévor evexev 
dixavoadyns, 6rt avTay early  Bacidela 
TeV ov paywr. 


It will be remembered that an almost similar direct quotation of 
words of Jesus occurs in the so-called Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians, ch. xiii., which we have already examined.? There the 


* Tischendorf, Wann wurden, wu. s. w., p. 23 £.; Westcott, On the Canon, 
p- 48, note. 
 Pacegus 
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passage is introduced by the same words, and in the midst. of 
brief phrases which have parallels in our Gospel there occurs 
in both Epistles the same expression, “Be pitiful, that ye 
may be pitied,” which is not found in any of our Gospels. 
In order to find parallels for the quotation, upon the 
hypothesis of a combination of texts, we have to add 
together portions of the following verses in the order 
shown: Matt. vil. 1, vi. 14 (although, with complete linguistic 
variations, the sense of Luke vi. 37 is much closer), v. 7, vii. 2, 
v. 3, V. 10. Such fragmentary compilation is in itself scarcely con- 
ceivable in an Epistle of this kind, but when in the midst we find 
a passage foreign to our Gospels, which occurs in another 
work in connection with so similar a quotation, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the whole is derived from tradition or from a 
Gospel different from ours. In no case can such a passage be 
considered material evidence even of the existence of any one of 
our Gospels. 

Another expression which is pointed out occurs in ch. Vii. 
“‘beseeching in our prayers the all-searching God not to lead us 
into temptation, as the Lord’ said: The spirit, indeed, is willing, 
but the flesh is weak.”* This is compared with the phrase in 
“the Lord’s Prayer” (Matt. vi. 13), or the passage (xxvi. 41): 
“Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit, 
indeed, is willing, but the flesh is weak.”? The second Gospel, 
however, equally has the phrase (xiv. 38), and shows how unreason- 
able it is to limit these historical sayings to a single Gospel. The 
next passage is of a similar nature (ch. vi.) : “If, therefore, we pray 
the Lord that he may forgive us, we ought also ourselves to 
forgive.”3 The thought, but not the language, of this passage 
corresponds with Matt. vi. 12-14, but equally so with Luke xi. 4. 
Now, we must repeat that all such sayings of Jesus were the 
common property of the early Christians—were, no doubt, orally 
current amongst them, and still more certainly were recorded by 
many of the numerous Gospels then in circulation, as they are by 
several of our own. In no case is there any written source indi- 
cated from which these passages are derived; they are simply 
quoted as words of Jesus, and, being all connected either with 
the “Sermon on the Mount” or the “Lord’s Prayer,” the two 
portions of the teaching of Jesus which were most popular, 
widely known, and characteristic, there can be no doubt that they 
were familiar throughout the whole of the early Church, and must 


 Sefoerw alrovmevor Tov mavTerdénTny Oedy, Uh cloeveyKeiy mas els metpag- 
pov, KaOers elrev 6 KUpios’ 7d ev rvetua mpdduuor, 7 dé cap— doberys. Cc. vii. 

2 ypyyopetre kal mpocetixerbe, va uh eloédOnre els meipacuov. Td méev mvEd Ua 
mpdduuor, 7 dé capt doberjs. Matt. xxvi. 41. ie - 

3 Wi ody deducba Tob Kuplov, iva juiv apy, dpelrdoper Kal juets aduévat. C. Vi. 
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have formed a part of most, or all, of the many collections of the 
words of the Master. The anonymous quotation of historical 
expressions of Jesus cannot prove even the existence of one special 
document among many to which we may choose to trace it, much 
less establish its authorship and character. 


CHAPTER III. 
JUSTIN MARTYR 


WE shall now consider the evidence furnished by the works of 
Justin Martyr regarding the existence of our Synoptic Gospels at 
the middle of the second century, and we may remark, in anticipa- 
tion, that, whatever differences of opinion may finally exist 
regarding the solution of the problem which we have to examine, 
at least it is clear that the testimony of Justin Martyr is not of a 
nature to establish the date, authenticity, and character of Gospels 
professing to communicate such momentous and astounding 
doctrines. The determination of the source from which Justin 
derived his facts of Christian history has for a century attracted 
more attention, and excited more controversy, than almost any 
other similar question in connection with patristic literature, and 
upon none have more divergent opinions been expressed. 

Justin, who suffered martyrdom about a.p. 166-167" under 
Marcus Aurelius, probably at the instigation of the cynical philo- 
sopher, Crescens, was born in the Greek-Roman colony, Flavia 
Neapolis,? established during the reign of Vespasian, near the 
ancient Sichem in Samaria. By descent he was a Greek, and 
during the earlier part of his life a heathen; but, after long and 
disappointed study of Greek philosophy, he became a convert to 
Christianity strongly tinged with Judaism. It is not necessary to 
enter into any discussion as to the authenticity of the writings 
which have come down to us bearing Justin’s name, many of 
which are undoubtedly spurious, for the two Apologies and the 
Dialogue with Trypho, with which we have almost exclusively to 
do, are generally admitted to be genuine. It is true that there 
has been a singular controversy regarding the precise relation to 
each other of the two Apologies now extant, the following 
contradictory views having been maintained: that they are the 
two Apologies mentioned by Eusebius, and in their original 
order ; that they are Justin’s two Apologies, but that Eusebius was 
wrong in affirming that the second was addressed to Marcus 
Aurelius; that our second Apology was the preface or appendix 
to the first, and that the original second is lost. The shorter 


« Eusebius, H. Z., iv. 16, Chron. Pasch., A.D. 165. 2 Apol., i. Is 
3 Dial. c. Tryph., i. ff. 
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Apology contains nothing of interest connected with our inquiry. 

There has been much controversy as to the date of the two 
Apologies, and much difference of opinion still exists on the 
point. Many critics assign the larger to about a.D. 138-140, and 
the shorter to A.D. 160-161. A passage, however, occurs in the 
longer Apology, which indicates that it must have been written 
about a century and a half after the commencement of the 
Christian era, or, according to accurate reckoning, about a.D. 147. 
Justin speaks,-in one part of it, of perverted deductions being 
drawn from his teaching “that Christ was born 150 years ago 
under Cyrenius.”? Those who contend for the earlier date have 
no stronger argument against this statement than the unsupported 
assertion, that in this passage Justin merely speaks “in round 
numbers”; but many important circumstances confirm the date 
which Justin thus gives us. In the superscription of the Apology, 
Antoninus is called “ Pius,” a title which was first bestowed upon 
him in the year 139. Moreover, Justin directly refers to Marcion, 
as a man “now living and teaching his disciples...... and who has, 
by the aid of demons, caused many of all nations to utter 
blasphemies,” etc.2 Now the fact has been established that 
Marcion did not come to Rome, where Justin himself was, until 
A.D. 139-142, when his prominent public career commenced, and 
it is apparent that the words of Justin indicate a period when his 
doctrines had already become widely diffused. . For these and 
many other strong reasons, which need not here be detailed, the 
majority of competent critics agree in more correctly assigning the 
first Apology to about A.D. 147. The Dialogue with Trypho, as 
internal evidence shows,3 was written after the longer Apology, 
and it is therefore generally dated some time within the first 
decade of the second half of the second century. 

In these writings Justin quotes very copiously from the Old 
Testament, and he also very frequently refers to facts of Christian 
history and to sayings of Jesus. Of these references, for instance, 
some fifty occur in the first Apology, and upwards of seventy in 
the Dialogue with Trypho, a goodly number, it will be admitted, 
by means of which to identify the source frém which he quotes. 
Justin himself frequently and distinctly says that his information 
and quotations are derived from the Memoirs of the Apostles 
(daropvnpovetpara tov drorrddwv), but except upon one occa- 
sion, which we shall hereafter consider, when he_ indicates 
Peter, he never mentions an author’s name. Upon examination 
it is found that, with only one or two brief exceptions, the 
numerous quotations from these Memoirs differ more or less 
widely from parallel passages in our Synoptic Gospels, and in 


t Apol., i. 46. ? Apol., i. 26. 3 Dial. c. Tr.,.cxx. 
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many cases differ in the same respects as similar quotations found 
in other writings of the second century, the writers of which are 
known to have made use of uncanonical Gospels ; and, further, 
that these passages are quoted several times, at intervals, by 
Justin with the same variations. Moreover, sayings of Jesus are 
quoted from these Memoirs which are not found in our Gospels 
at all, and facts in the life of Jesus and circumstances of Christian 
history derived from the same source, not only are not found in 
our Gospels, but are in contradiction with them. 

These peculiarities have, as might have been expected, created 
much diversity of opinion regarding the nature of the JMemoirs 
of the Apostles. In the earlier days of New Testament 
criticism more especially, many of course at once identified the 
Memoirs with our Gospels exclusively, and the variations were 
explained by conveniently elastic theories of free quotation from 
memory, imperfect and varying MSS., combination, condensation, 
and transposition of passages, with slight additions from tradition, 
or even from some other written source, and so on. Others 
endeavoured to explain away difficulties by the supposition that 
they were a simple harmony of our Gospels, or a harmony of the 
Gospels, with passages added from some apocryphal work. A 
much greater number of critics, however, adopt the conclusion 
that, along with our Gospels, Justin made use of one or more 
apocryphal Gospels, and more especially of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, or according to Peter, and also perhaps of 
tradition. Others assert that he made use of a special unknown 
Gospel, or of the Gospel according to the Hebrews or according 
to Peter, with the subsidiary use of a version of one or two of our 
Gospels, to which, however, he did not attach much importance, 
preferring the apocryphal work; whilst others have concluded 
that Justin did not make use of our Gospels at all, and that his 
quotations are either from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
or according to Peter, or from some other special apocryphal 
Gospel now no longer extant. 

Evidence permitting of such wide diversity of results to serious 
and laborious investigation of the identity of Justin’s Memoirs 
of the Apostles cannot be of much value towards establishing the 
authenticity of our Gospels, and, in the absence of any specific 
mention of our Synoptics, any very elaborate examination of the 
Memoirs might be considered unnecessary, more especially as it is 
admitted almost universally by competent critics that Justin did 
not himself consider the Memoirs of the Apostles inspired, or of 
any dogmatic authority, and had no idea of attributing canonical 
rank to them. In pursuance of the system which we desire 
invariably to adopt of enabling every reader to form his own 
opinion, we shall, as briefly as possible, state the facts of the 
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case, and furnish materials for a full comprehension of the 
subject. 

Justin himself, as we have already mentioned, frequently and 
distinctly states that his information regarding Christian history 
and his quotations are derived from the Memoirs of the Apostles 
(drropynpovebpara TOV arorTé\wv), to adopt the usual trans- 
lation, although the word might more correctly be rendered 
“ Recollections,” or “‘ Memorabilia.” It has frequently been sur- 
mised that this name was suggested by the drouvnpovedpara 
Loxpdrovs of Xenophon, but, as Credner has pointed out, the 
similarity is purely accidental, and, to constitute a parallel, 
the title should have been Memoirs of Jesus. The word 
aropynpovevpara is here evidently used merely in the sense 
of records written from memory, and it is so employed by Papias 
in the passage preserved by Eusebius regarding Mark, who, 
although he had not himself followed the Lord, yet recorded his 
words from what he heard from Peter, and who, having done so 
without order, is still defended for ‘‘thus writing some things as 
he remembered them” (otrws évia ypdyas ws areuvnpdveroev),? 
In the same way Irenzus refers to the “‘ Memoirs of a certain 
Presbyter of apostolic times” (dmropvnpoveduata drorrohuKot 
Tiwds mperButépov),3 whose name he does not mention; and 
Origen still more closely approximates to Justin’s use of the 
word when, expressing his theory regarding the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, he says that the thoughts are the Apostle’s, but the 
phraseology and the composition are of one recording from 
memory what the Apostle said (aropynpovetoavrds tives Tah 
dmooroAtKa), and as of one writing at leisure the dictation of 
his master.4 Justin himself speaks of the authors of the Memoirs 
as ot dmrouvnpoveboavres,s and the expression was then and 
afterwards constantly in use amongst ecclesiastical and other 
writers.° 

This title, AZemotrs of the Apostles, however, although the 
most appropriate to mere recollections of the life and teaching of 
Jesus, evidently could not be applied to works ranking as canonical 
Gospels, but, in fact, excludes such an idea;. and the whole of 
Justin’s views regarding Holy Scripture prove that he saw in the 
Memoirs merely records from memory to assist memory. He 
does not call them ypadaé, but adheres always to the familiar 
name of aropvypovetwara, and whilst his constant appeals to a 


* Credner, Bettrdge, i., p. 105. ? Eusebius, Z.Z., ili. 39. 

3 1b, v. 8. 4 [b.5 Vi. 25. 5 Apol., i. 33. 

° Credner, Bestriige, i., p. 105 f., Gesch. N. T. Kanon, p. 12; Reuss, Hist. 
du Canon, p. 53 f. ; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 95, note 1. The Clementine 
Recognitions (ii. 1) make the Apostle Peter say: J consuetudine habui verba 
domini met, que ab ipso audierani revocare ad memoriam. 
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written source show very clearly his abandonment of oral tradition, 
there is nothing in the name of his records which can identify 
them with our Gospels. 

Justin designates the source of his quotations ten times, the 
Memoirs of the Apostles, and five times he calls it simply the 
‘““Memoirs.”? He says, upon one occasion, that these Memoirs were 
composed ‘‘by his Apostles and their followers,”3 but except in one 
place to which we have already referred, and which we shall hereafter 
fully.examine, he never mentions the author’s name, nor does he 
ever give any more precise information regarding their composition. 
It has been argued that, in saying that these Memoirs were 
recorded by the Apostles and their followers, Justin intentionally 
and literally described the four canonical Gospels, the first and 
fourth of which are ascribed to Apostles and the other two to 
Mark and Luke, the followers of Apostles ; but such an inference 
is equally forced and unfounded. ‘The language itself forbids this 
explanation, for Justin does not speak indefinitely of Memoirs of 
Apostles and their followers, but of Memoirs of ‘he Apostles, 
invariably using the article which refers the Memoirs to the 
collective body of the Apostles. Moreover, the incorrectness of 
such an inference is manifest from the fact that circumstances are 
stated by Justin as derived from these Memoirs, which do not 
exist in our Gospels at all, and which, indeed, are contradictory to 
them. Vast numbers of spurious writings, moreover, bearing the 
names of Apostles and their followers, and claiming more or less 
direct apostolic authority, were in circulation in the early Church— 
Gospels according to Peter,t to Thomas,5 to James,® to Judas,7 
according to the Apostles, or according to the Twelve,*® to 
Barnabas,? to Matthias,?° to Nicodemus," etc., and ecclesiastical 


t Apol., i. 66, 67, cf. i. 33; Deal. c. Tr., 88, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, and 
twice in 106. 2 Dial., 103, 105, thrice 107. 

3°Ey yap rots aropynmoveipact & pynur vrd TaY drocTéAwy atrod Kal Tor 
éxelvors mapaxodovOnodvTww owTeTaxOa, K.T.r.  Deal., 103. 

4 Eusebius, 7. Z., iii., 3, 25, vi. 12; Hieron., De Ver. /i/., 1; Origen, in 
Matth., x. 17. 

5 Eusebius, H. Z., iii., 25; Origen, Hom. i. in Lucam; Irenzus, Adv. 
Her., i. 20; cf. Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., 1853, proleg., p. xxxviii. ff. ; 
Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 89 f. ; Hieron., Pref. in Matth. 

6 Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr. proleg., p. xii. ff. ; Epiphanius, Her., Ixxix., 
§ 55 0ete. 

: Pi TheriSas Adv. Her., i. 31, § 1; Epiphanius, Her., xxxviii., § 1 ; Theo- 
doret, ab. Her., i. 15. 

8 Origen, Hom. i. in Lucam ; Hieron., Pref. in Matth. ; Adv. Pelegianos, 
iii. 1 ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. NV. T., 1., p. 339 f. 

9 Decret. Gelastz, vi., § 10. 4 
© Origen, Hom. i. in Lucam; Eusebius, XH. £., iii., 25; Decret. Gelastt, 
vi. 8; Hieron., Pref. tx Matth. 

"If this be not its most ancient title, the Gospel is in the Prologue 
directly ascribed to Nicodemus. The superscription which this apocryphal 
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writers bear abundant testimony to the early and rapid growth of 
apocryphal literature.t The very names of most of such apocry- 
phal Gospels are lost, whilst of others we possess considerable 
information ; but nothing is more certain than the fact that there 
existed many works bearing names which render the attempt to 
interpret the title of Justin’s Gospel as a description of the four 
in our canon quite unwarrantable. The words of Justin evidently 
imply simply that the source of his quotations is the collective 
recollections of the Apostles, and those who followed them, regard- 
ing the life and teaching of Jesus. 

The title, AZemoirs of the Apostles, by no means indicates a 
plurality of Gospels. A single passage has been pointed out in 
which the Memoirs are said to have been called eayyéAva in 
the plural: “ For the Apostles in the Memoirs composed by them, 
which are called Gospels,”? etc. The last expression, & kaXeras 
eayyédua, as many scholars have declared, is probably an 
interpolation. It is, in all likelihood, a gloss on the margin of 
some old MS. which some copyist afterwards inserted in the text.3 
If Justin really stated that the Memoirs were called Gospels, it 
seems incomprehensible that he should never call them so himself. 
In no other place in his writings does he apply the plural to them, 
but, on the contrary, we find Trypho referring to the “ so-called 
Gospel,” which he states that he has carefully read,+ and which, of 
course, can only be Justin’s “ Memoirs”; and, again, in another 
part of the same dialogue, Justin quotes passages which are 
written “in the Gospel” (ev To eayyeAiw yéyparrar). The 
term ‘‘ Gospel” is nowhere else used by Justin in reference to a 
written record. In no case, however, considering the numerous 
Gospels then in circulation, and the fact that many of these, 
different from the canonical Gospels, are known to have been 


Gospel bears in the form now extant, trourhuara tod xuplov judy *Inood 
Xptcrod, recalls the titles of Justin’s Memoirs.  Tischendorf, Zvang. 
Apocr., p. 203 f., cf. Prodeg., p. liv. ff. : Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i., 
p- 213 ff. ; Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. cxviii.—cxlii., p. 487 ff. 

a Luke i. 1; Ireneeus, dav. Her., 1. 20, § 13 Origen, Hom. i. in Lucam. 
Eusebius, 7. £., iii. 3, 25, iv. 22, vi. 12; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T. ; 
Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T. ; Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr. 

? Ol yap amdorodor év Trois yevouevors bm aiTwv drouynuovetuacw, & Kadetra 
evayyédua. KT. Afol., i. 66, 

3 An instance of such a gloss getting into the text occurs in Dial. 107, 
where in a reference to Jonah’s prophecy that Nineveh should perish in three 
days, according to the version of the lxx. which Justin always quotes, there is 
a former marginal gloss ‘‘in other versions forty,” incorporated parenthetically 
with the text. 

4 ra €v TH heyouery evayyeNlw mapayyéhuara. KT. Dial. c. Tr, 10. 

5 Dial., 100. 

° There is one reference in the singular to the Gospel in the fragment De 
Resurr., 10, which is of doubtful authenticity. 
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exclusively used by distinguished contemporaries of Justin, and by 
various communities of Christians in that day, could such an 
expression be taken as a special indication of the canonical 
Gospels.* 

Describing the religious practices amongst Christians in another 
place, Justin states that, at their assemblies on Sundays, “the 
Memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of the prophets are read 
as long as time permits.”? This, however, by no means identifies 
the Memoirs with the canonical Gospels, for it is well known that 
many writings which have been excluded from the canon were 
publicly read in the churches until very long after Justin’s day. 
We have already met with several instances of this. Eusebius 
mentions that the Epistle of the Roman Clement was publicly 
read in churches in his time,3 and he quotes an Epistle of 
Dionysius of Corinth to Soter, the Bishop of Rome, which states 
that fact for the purpose of “showing that it was the custom to 
read it in the churches, even from the earliest times.” Dionysius 
likewise mentions the public reading of the Epistle of Soter to the 
Corinthians. Epiphanius refers to the reading in the churches of 
the Epistle of Clement,5 and it continued to be so read in Jerome’s 
day.° In like manner the Shepherd of Hermas,7 the ‘Apocalypse 
of Peter,”® and other works excluded from the canon, were publicly 
read in the church in early days.9 It is certain that Gospels which 
did not permanently secure a place in the canon, such as the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, the Gospel according to Peter, the 
Gospel of the Ebionites, and many kindred Gospels, which in 


* Credner argues that, had Justin intended such a limitation, he must have 
said, @ xadeira ta Téooapa evayyéia. Gesch. d. N. T. Kan., p. 10. 

27a dmrouynuovetuara Tv dmrooré\wy, i) Ta cvyypdupara THY mpopnTav 
avaywhoKkerae wexpis eyxwpet. Apol., i. 67. 

3H. £., iii. 16. 

BL Pa Aas 

5 Her., Xxx. 15. 

ODE VTE Ie “gue in nonnullis ecclesiis publice legitur.” 

7 Eusebius, WH. Z., iii. 3; Hieron., De Vir. Li/., Lo. 

8 Sozom., H. Z., vii. 19 ; Canon Murator., Tregelles, p, 56 f. 

9 The Shepherd of Hermas and the Apocalypse of Peter are enumerated 
amongst the books. of Holy Scripture in the Stichometry of the Codex 
Claramontanus (ed. Tischendorf, p. 469 ; cf. Credner, Gesch. NV. YT. Kan., p. 
175 f.), and the latter is placed amongst the dyriAeyédueva in the Stichometry 
of Nicephorus, together with the Apocalypse of John and the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews. (Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Kan., p. 117 ff.) In the Can. 
Murat. the Apoc. of Peter is received along with that of John, although some 
object to its being read in the Church. (Can. Murat., Tregelles, p. 65; 
Credner, Gesch. N. 7. Kan., p. 175 f.) Tischendorf conjectures that. the 
Apocalypse of Peter may have been inserted between the Ep. of Barnabas and 
the Shepherd of Hermas, where six pages are missing in the Codex Sinaiticus. 
(Nov. Test. Sinait., Lipsiz, 1863, Proleg., p. Xxxii.) 
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early times were exclusively used by various communities,’ must 
have been read at their public assemblies. The public reading of 
Justin’s Memoirs, therefore, does not prove anything, for this 
practice was by no means limited to the works now 1n our canon. 

The idea of attributing inspiration to the Memoirs, or to any 
other work of the Apostles, with the single exception, as we shall 
presently see, of the Apocalypse of John,* which, as prophecy, 
entered within his limits, was quite foreign to Justin, who recog- 
nised the Old Testament alone as the inspired’Word of God. 
Indeed, as we have already said, the very name ‘‘ Memoirs” in 
itself excludes the thought of inspiration, which Justin attributed 
only to prophetic writings ; and he could not in any way regard 
as inspired the written tradition of the Apostles and their followers, 
or a mere record of the words of Jesus. On the contrary, he 
held the accounts of the Apostles to be credible solely from. their 
being authenticated by the Old Testament, and he clearly states 
that he believes the facts recorded in the Memoirs because the 
spirit of prophecy had already foretold them.3 According to 
Justin, the Old Testament contained all that was necessary for 
salvation, and its prophecies are the sole criterion of truth—the 
Memoirs, and even Christ himself, being merely its interpreters.¢ 
He says that Christ commanded us not to put faith in human 
doctrines, but in those proclaimed by the holy prophets, and 
taught by himself.s Prophecy and the words of Christ himself 
are alone of dogmatic value ; all else is human teaching. Indeed, 
from a passage quoted with approval by Irenzeus, Justin, in his 
lost work against Marcion, said: “I would not have believed the 
Lord himself if he had proclaimed any other God than the 
Creator—that is to say, the God of the Old Testament.”¢ 

That Justin does not mention the name of the author of the 
Memoirs would, in any case, render any argument as to their 
identity with our canonical Gospels inconclusive; but the total 
omission to do so is the more remarkable from the circumstance 
that the names of Old Testament writers constantly occur in his 


r Cf. Irenzeus, dav. Her.,i. 26, § 2, iii., 11, § 73 Origen, Comm. in Ezech., 
xxiv. 7; Eusebius, 4. £., iii. 25, 27, vi. 12; Epiphanius, Her., xxix. 9, 
xxx. 3, 13 f.; Theodoret, Her. Had., ii. 22; Hieron., Adv. Pelag., iii. 2, 
Comm. in Matth., xii. 13. . 

Sy Dial nd. ir syi8hs 

3 Apol., i. 333 cf. Dial. c. Tr., 119, Apol., i. 32, Dial. c. Tr., 48, 53. 

4 Cf. Apol., i. 30, 32, 52, 53, 61, Dial. c. Tr., 32, 43; 48, 100. 

Sémedh ovK avOpwrelos diddywact Kexehevoueda wr’ avtod Tod Xpiorob 
melOecOa, adda Tots did THY pakaplwy mpopyTrwov KnypuxXOetor Kal 6’ aiTod 
didax Geto. Dial. c. Tr., 48. 

° Kal adds 6 ’Loverivos év rq mpds Mapkiwva ovvrdyparl pnow' “Ore arg re 
kuply ovx av €melodyy, dddov Oedv KarayyéddovT. mapa Tov Snucoupydv....... 
Adv. Har., iv. 6, § 2. Eusebius, H. £., iv. 18. 
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writings. Semisch counts 197 quotations of the Old Testament, 
in which Justin refers to the author by name, or to the book, and 
only 117 in which he omits to do so,t and the latter number might 
be reduced by considering the nature of the passages cited, and 
the inutility of repeating the reference.?- When it is considered, 
therefore, that notwithstanding the numerous quotations and refer- 
ences to facts of Christian history, all purporting to be derived 
from the Memoirs, he absolutely never, except in the one 
instance referred to, mentions dn author’s name, or specifies more 
clearly the nature of the source, the inference must not only be 
that he attached small importance to the Memoirs, but also that 
he was actually ignorant of the author’s name, and that his Gospel 
had no more definite superscription. Upon the theory that the 
Memoirs of the Apostles were simply our four canonical Gospels, 
the singularity “of the omission is increased by the diversity of con- 
tents and of authors, and the consequently greater necessity and 
probability that he should, upon certain occasions, distinguish 
between them. The fact is that the only writing of the New 
Testament to which Justin refers by name is, as we have already 
mentioned, the Apocalypse, which he attributes to “a certain man 
whose name was John, one of the Apostles of Christ, who 
prophesied by a revelation made to him,” etc.3 The manner in 
which John is here mentioned, after the Memoirs had been so 
constantly indefinitely referred to, clearly shows that Justin did not 
possess any Gospel also attributed to John. That he does name 
John, however, as author of the Apocalypse, and so frequently 
refers to Old Testament writers by name, yet never identifies the 
author of the Memoirs, is quite irreconcilable with the idea that they 
were the canonical Gospels. 

It is perfectly clear, however—and this is a point of very great 
importance, upon which critics of otherwise widely diverging views 
are agreed—that Justin quotes from a writen source, and that oral 
tradition is excluded from his system. He not only does not, like 
Papias, attach value to tradition, but, on the contrary, he affirms 
that in the Memoirs is recorded ‘“‘ everything that concerns our 


* Semisch, Denkwiird. Justinus, p. 84. 

2 Tt is not requisite that we should in detail refute the groundless argument 
that the looseness of Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament justifies the 
assumption that his evangelical quotations, notwithstanding their disagreement 
and almost universal inaccuracy, are taken from our Gospels. Those, however, 
who desire to examine the theory further may be referred to Semisch, Dze ap. 
Denkw. d. Mirt. Justinus, pp. 239-273, and Bindemann, 7h. Stud. u. 
Kritiken, 1842, p. 412 ff., on the affirmative side, and to its refutation by 
Hilgenfeld, Die Huvv. Justin’s, pp. 46-62, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, pp. 385-439, 
567-578 ; and Credner, Beztrdge, il. _ n 

3 Kal ered) Kal rap quiv avip ris, @ dvoua Lwdvyns, els rev dmorrdhuw Tod 
Xpiorod, €v droxardvyer yevoudry airy, x.7.d. Dial. c. Tr., 81. 
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Saviour Jesus Christ.”* | He constantly refers to them, directly, as 
the source of his information regarding the history of Jesus, and 
distinctly states that he has derived his quotations from them. 
There is no reasonable ground for affirming that Justin supple- 
mented or modified the contents of the Memoirs by oral 
tradition. It must, therefore, be remembered, in considering the 
nature of these Memoirs, that the facts of Christian history and 
the sayings of Jesus are derived from a determinate written source, 
and are quoted as Justin found them there. Those who attempt 
to explain the divergences of Justin’s quotations from the canonical 
Gospels, which they still maintain to have been his Memoirs, on 
the plea of oral tradition, defend the identity at the expense of the 
authority of the Gospels ; for nothing could more forcibly show 
Justin’s disregard and disrespect for the Gospels than would the 
fact that, possessing them, he not only never names their authors, 
but considers himself at liberty continually to contradict, modify, 
and revise their statements. 

As we have already remarked, when we examine the contents 
of the Memoirs of the Apostles through Justin’s numerous quota- 
tions, we find that many parts of the Gospel narratives are 
apparently quite unknown, whilst, on the other hand, we meet 
with facts of evangelical history which are foreign to the canonical 
Gospels, and others which are contradictory of Gospel statements. 
Justin’s quotations, almost without exception, vary more or less 
from the parallels in the canonical text, and often these variations 
are consistently repeated by himself, and are found in other works 
about his time. Moreover, Justin quotes expressions of Jesus 
which are not found in our Gospels at all. The omissions, 
though often very singular, supposing the canonical Gospels 
before him, and almost inexplicable when it is considered 
how important they would often have been to his argument, 
need not, as merely negative evidence, be dwelt on here; 
but we shall briefly illustrate the other peculiarities of Justin’s 
quotations. 

The only genealogy of Jesus which is recognised by Justin is 
traced through the Virgin Mary. She it is who.is descended from 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and from the house of David, and 
Joseph is completely set aside. Jesus “was born of a virgin of 
the lineage of Abraham and tribe of Judah and of David, Christ, 
the Son of God.”3 “Jesus Christ, the Son of God, has been 


* ol drouynmovevoayres mdvra Ta mepl Tod owrhpos jay "Inood Xpicrov 
edldagav. Afol., i. 33. 

* Dial. c. Tr. 23, 43 twice, 45 thrice, 100 twice, 101, 120, Afol., i. 323 cf. 
Matt. i. 1-16; Luke iii. 23-28. i 

S els rov Sud. THs dard rod yévous Tov ’ABpadu, Kal Pudjs “lovda, Kal AaBid 
mapbévou yerynbévra vidv rod Ocod Xpiocrdv. Dial. c. Tr., 43. 
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born without sin, of a virgin sprung from the lineage of Abraham.”? 
“For of the virgin of the seed of Jacob, who was the father of 
Judah, who, as we have shown, was the father of the Jews, by the 
power of God was he conceived; and Jesse was his forefather 
according to the prophecy, and he (Jesus) was the son of Jacob 
and Judah according to successive descent.”? The genealogy of 
Jesus in the canonical Gospels, on the contrary, is traced solely 
through Joseph, who alone is stated to be of the lineage of David.3 
The genealogies of Matthew and Luke, though differing in 
several important points, at least agree in excluding Mary. ‘That 
of the third Gospel commences with Joseph, and that of the first 
ends with him: “‘And Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, 
of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ.” The angel who 
warns Joseph not to put away his wife addresses him as “ Joseph, 
thou son of David” ;5 and the angel Gabriel, who, according to the 
third Gospel, announces to Mary the supernatural conception, is 
sent “‘ to a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of 
the house of David.’ So persistent, however, is Justin in 
ignoring this Davidic descent through Joseph that not only does 
he at least eleven times trace it through Mary, but his Gospel 
materially differs from the canonical, where the descent of Joseph 
from David is mentioned by the latter. In the third Gospel 
Joseph goes to Judzea, “unto the city of David, which is called 
Bethlehem, because he was of the house and lineage of David.”7 
Justin, however, simply states that he went ‘‘ to Bethlehem...... for 
his descent was from the tribe of Judah, which inhabited that 
region.”® There can be no doubt that Justin not only did not 
derive his genealogies from the canonical Gospels, but that, on the 
contrary, the Memoirs, from which he did learn the Davidic descent 
through Mary only, differed persistently and materially from them. 

Many traces still exist to show that the view of Justin’s 
Memoirs of the Apostles of the Davidic descent of Jesus through 
Mary instead of through Joseph, as the canonical Gospels 
represent it, was anciently held in the Church. Apocryphal 
Gospels of early date, based without doubt upon more ancient 
evangelical works, are still extant, in which the genealogy of Jesus 
is traced, as in Justin’s Memoirs, through Mary. One of these 
is the Gospel of James, commonly called the Profevangelium, a 
work referred to by ecclesiastical writers of the third and fourth 
centuries,? and which Tischendorf even ascribes to the first three 


% Dial. c. Tr., 23. 7 Apol.,i. 32. 3 Matt. i, 1-16; cf. Luke iii. 23-28. 

4 Matt. i. 16; cf. Luke iil. 23. 5 Matt. i. 20. © Luke i. 27. 

7 Luke ii. 4. 8 Dials t.. Lr: 278: ihe 

9 Clemens, Al., Strom., vii. 16, § 93; Origen, Comm. in Matth. Tit) 
Epiphanius, Her., Ixxix., § 5; cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. NV. 7.,1., p. 39 ff. ; 
Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. 7. proleg., xv. ff. 
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decades of the second century, in which Mary is stated to be of 
the lineage of David.? She is also described as of the royal race 
and family of David in the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary 3 and 
in the Gospel of pseudo-Matthew her Davidic descent is promi- 
nently mentioned.t There can be no doubt that all of these 
works are based upon earlier originals,5 and there is no reason 
why they may not have been drawn from the same source from 
which Justin derived his version of the genealogy in contradiction 
to the Synoptics.°® 

In the narrative of the events which preceded the birth of 
Jesus, the first Gospel describes the angel as appearing only to 
Joseph and explaining the supernatural conception,7 and the 
author seems to know nothing of any announcement to Mary.® 
The third Gospel, on the contrary, does not mention any such 
angelic appearance to Joseph, but represents the angel as 
announcing the conception to Mary herself alone. — Justin’s 
Memoirs know of the appearances, both to Joseph and to Mary ; 
but the words spoken by the angel on each occasion differ 
materially from those of both Gospels.t? In this place only one 
point, however, can be noticed. Justin describes the angel as 


1 Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 76 ff., cf. Hvangelia Apocr. Proleg., p. xii. ff. 

2 Kal duvjcOn 6 lepeds ths mardds Mapidu, bre Hv ex TAS PudAs AaBid, K.T.Xr. 
Protevangelium Jacobi, x. Tischendorf, Avangelia Apocr., p. 19 f. ; Fabricius, 
Cod. Apocr. N. T., 1., p. 90. 

St Ooenon Maria de stirpe regia et familia David ortunda. Evang. de Nativ. 
Maria, i.; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T.,1., p. 19; Tischendorf, Av. AZocr., 

. 106. 

4 Pseudo-Matth. Evang., 1., xiii., etc. ; Tischendorf, 2v. Apocr., p. 54, 
73; cf. Hist. de Nativ. Mar. et de Inf. Salv., xiii; Thilo, Cod. ap. N. T., 
p. 374. Regarding the antiquity of some of these works, cf. Tischendorf, Zv. 
Apocr. Proleg., p. xxv. fh. 

5 Hilgenfeld, Die Hvv. Justin’s, p. 154 ff. Hilgenfeld conjectures that the 
Protevangelium may have been based upon the Gnostic work, the Tévya 
Mapias mentioned by Epiphanius, or on the Gospel according to Peter, 2d., 
p- 159 ff. ; cf. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 84 ff. ; Tischendorf, Wann wurden, 
Ugo ye Pasa] Oaths 

® Several of the Fathers in like manner assert the Davidic descent through 
Mary. Irenzeus states that she was ‘‘ of the lineage of “David” (oirés éorw ék 
Tis AaBld mapbévov yevduevos. Adv. Her., iii, 21, § 5), and he argues 
that the Davidic descent through the Virgin was clearly indicated by prophecy. 
The same argument is taken up by Tertullian, who distinctly traces the descent 
of Christ through Mary (ex stirfe autem Jesse deputatum per Mariam inde 
censendum, Adv. Marcionem, iii. 17. Hundem ex genere David secundum 
Marie censum, [b., iv. 1, cf. v. 8). It ismost probable that both Irenzeus and 
Tertullian, who were well acquainted with the writings of Justin, followed him in 
this matter, for they very closely adopt his arguments. They may, however, 
have known apocryphal works containing the Davidic descent through Mary. 
They certainly did not derive it from the canonical Gospels. 

7 Matt. i. 20 f. 8 Cf. Matt. i. 18. 9 Luke i. 26 f., cf. ii. 5-6. 
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saying to Mary, “ ‘ Behold, thou shalt conceive of the Holy Ghost, 
and shalt bear a son, and he shall be called the Son of the Highest, 
and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins,’ as they taught who recorded everything that con- 
cerns our Saviour Jesus Christ.”* Now, this is a clear and direct 
quotation, but, besides distinctly differing in form from our 
Gospels, it presents the important peculiarity that the words, “ for 
he shall save his people from their sins,” are not, in Luke, 
addressed to Mary at all, but that they occur in the first Gospel 
in the address of the angel to Joseph.” 

These words, however, are not accidentally inserted in this 
place, for we find that they are joined in the same manner to the 
address of the angel to Mary in the Protevangelium of James: 
*“‘ For the power of the Lord will overshadow thee ; wherefore also 
that holy thing’which is born of thee shall be called the Son of 
the Highest, and thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save 
his people from their sins.”3_ Tischendorf states his own opinion 
that this passage is a recollection of the Protevangeiium uncon- 
sciously added by Justin to the account in Luke,+ but the arbitrary 
nature of the limitation ‘‘ unconsciously” (ohne dass er sich dessen 
bewusst war) here is evident. There is a point in connection with 
this which merits a moment’s attention. In the text of the 
Protevangelium, edited by Tischendorf, the angel commences his 
address to Mary by saying, “ Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found 
favour before the Lord, and thou shalt conceive of His Word” 
(kat ovdAdj~y ex Adyov avrod).5 Now, Justin, after quoting 
the passage above, continues to argue that the Spirit and the 
power of God must not be misunderstood to mean anything else 
than the Word, who is also the first-born of God, as the prophet 
Moses declared; and it was this which, when it came upon the 
Virgin and overshadowed her, caused her to conceive.© The 
occurrence of the singular expression in the Protevangelium 


ldo ovddhyn ev yaorpl ex mvetuaros arylov, Kal rééq vidv, Kal vids vWiorov 
KrAnOjoerar* Kal Kadéoers Td dvoua avTod ’Incoty’ avTods yap guoer Tov Nady atrov 
dro Tov dmapriov avTav’ ws ol drouynmovetoayres TdyTAa TH Tepl TOU GwTTpos 
quay ’Inoov Xpiorov édidaéav. Afpol., i. 33- 

2 Matt. i. 21. 3 

3 Aivamus yap Kuplov émikidoe cor’ dud Kal 7d yevydmevoy éx cov dyov 
KAnOhoerar vids bWlorov’ Kal Kadécers TO dvoma avToU *Iyoovr. _abros yap owoer 
Tov adv avrod dard Tov duapriay abttay. Protev. Jacobi, xi.; Tischendorf, 
Evang. Apocr., p. 22; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i., p. 93- 

4 Wann wurden, u. 5. W., p. 77. : 

5 Protev. Jac., xi. ; Tischendorf, Evang. Apocr., p. 21f. The peculiar 
expression is wanting in most of the other known MSS. ¢ 

6) rvedua ody Kal Thy Stvamy Thy Tapa Tov Deov obdey AAXo vojoat Oguts 7) 
Tov déyor, ds Kal rpwréroxos TS Oe@ éort, ws Muofs 6 rpodednrwpevos mpopyrns 
éujvuce. Kal rovro, éOdv emt riy mapbévoy Kai émioxtdcay, k.T.X. Afol., 1. 33- 
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and the similar explanation of Justin immediately accompanying a 
variation from our Gospels, which is equally shared by the 
apocryphal work, strengthens the suspicion of a similarity of 
origin. Justin’s divergences from the Protevangelium prevent our 
supposing that, in its present state, it could have been the actual 
source of his quotations ; but the wide differences which exist 
between the extant MSS. of the Protevangelium show that even 
the most ancient does not present it in its original form. It is 
much more probable that Justin had before him a still older work, 
to which both the Protevangelium and the third Gospel were 
indebted. 

Justin’s account of the removal of Joseph to Bethlehem is 
peculiar, and evidently is derived from a distinct uncanonical 
source. It may be well to present his account and that of Luke 
side by side :— 


JUSTING DIAL se TRi78, LUKE Il. I-5. 


On the occasion of the first census Beck Led there went out a decree 


which was taken zx /udea (év 77 
’Tovdala) 


under Cyrenius (frst Procurator 
(érirpomos) of Judea. Apol., i. 34), 
Joseph had gone up from Nazareth, 
where he dwelt, 

to Bethlehem, from whence he was, 
to enrol himself ; 

for his descent was from the tribe 
of Judah, which inhabited that 
region. 


from Czsar Augustus that a// the 
world (wacav Thy oikovuévnv) should 
be enrolled. 

2. And this census was first 
made when Cyrenius was Goversor 
(nyeuwv) of Syria. 4. And Joseph 
went up from Galilee, out of the 
city of Nazareth into Judzea, zo 
the City of Dawid, which is called 
Bethlehem ; 
because he was of the house and 
lineage of David; 5. to enrol him- 
self. 


Attention has already been drawn to the systematic manner in 
which the Davidic descent of Jesus is traced by Justin through 
Mary, and to the suppression in this passage of all that might 
seem to indicate a claim of descent through Joseph. As the con- 
tinuation of a peculiar representation of the history of the infancy 
of Jesus, differing materially from that of the Synoptics, it is 
impossible to regard this, with its remarkable variations, as an 
arbitrary correction by Justin of the canonical text, and we must 
hold it to be derived from a different source—perhaps, indeed, one 
of those from which Luke’s Gospel itself first drew the elements 
of the narrative; and this persuasion increases as further variations 
in the earlier history, presently to be considered, are taken into 
account. It is not necessary to enter into the question of the 
correctness of the date of this census, butit is evident that Justin’s 
Memoirs clearly and deliberately modify the canonical narrative. 
The limitation of the census to Judea, instead of extending it to 
the whole Roman Empire; the designation of Cyrenius as 
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érirporos of Judaea instead of ijyenmv of Syria; and the 
careful suppression of the Davidic element in connection with 
Joseph, indicate a peculiar written source different from the 
Synoptics. 

Had Justin departed from the account in Luke with the view of 
correcting inaccurate statements, the matter might have seemed 
more consistent with the use of the third Gospel, although, at the 
same time, it might have evinced but little reverence for it as a 
canonical work. On the contrary, however, the statements of 
Justin are still more inconsistent with history than those in Luke, 
inasmuch as, so far from being the first Procurator of Judea, as 
Justin’s narrative states in opposition to the third Gospel, Cyrenius 
never held that office, but was really, later, the imperial proconsul 
over Syria, and, as such, when Judzea became a Roman province 
after the banishment of Archelaus, had the power to enrol the 
inhabitants, and instituted Caponius as first Procurator of Judea. 
Justin’s statement involves the position that at one and the same 
time Herod was the King, and Cyrenius the Roman Procurator of 
Judeea.t In the same spirit, and departing from the usual narra- 
tive of the Synoptics, which couples the birth of Jesus with “ the 
days of Herod the King,” Justin, in another place, states that 
Christ was born “under Cyrenius.”? Justin evidently adopts, 
without criticism, a narrative which he found in his Memoirs, and 
does not merely correct and remodel a passage of the third Gospel, 
but, on the contrary, seems altogether ignorant of it. 

The genealogies of Jesus in the first and third Gospels differ 
irreconcileably from each other. Justin differs from both. In 
this passage another discrepancy arises. While Luke seems to 
represent Nazareth as the dwelling-place of Joseph and Mary, and 
Bethlehem as the city to which they went solely on account of the 
census,3 Matthew, who appears to know nothing of the census, 
makes Bethlehem, on the contrary, the place of residence of 
Joseph ;+ and, on coming back from Egypt, with the evident 
intention of returning to Bethlehem, Joseph is warned by a dream 
to turn aside into Galilee, and he goes and dwells—apparently for 
the first time—‘“ in a city called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets : He shall be called a Nazarene.”s 
Justin, however, goes still further than the third Gospel in his 


* Cf. Joseph., Avfig., xviii. 1, § 1; Tertullian, Adv. Marc., iv. 19. 

2 Apol., i. 46. 3 Luke ii. 4. 

4 Matt. ii. 1; cf. Alford, Greek Test., i., p. 14. 

5 Matt. ii. 22 f. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the author of 
the first Gospel quotes some apocryphal work, and that the last word is a 
total misconception of the phrase. The word Nafwpatos should have been 
Nafipatos, and the term has nothing whatever to do with the town of 
Nazareth. 
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departure from the data of Matthew, and where Luke merely 
infers, Justin distinctly asserts Nazareth to have been the dwelling- 
place of Joseph (év6a gxex), and Bethlehem, in contradistinction, 
the place from which he derived his origin (66ev 7v). 

The same view is to be found in several apocryphal Gospels 
still extant. In the Protevangelium of James, again, we find 
Joseph journeying to Bethlehem with Mary before the birth of 
Jesus. The census here is ordered by Augustus, who commands : 
“ That all who were in Bethlehem of /udea should be enrolled,”? 
a limitation worthy of notice in comparison with that of Justin. 
In like manner the Gospel of the Nativity. This Gospel represents 
the parents of Mary as living in Nazareth, in which place she was 
born,3 and it is here that the angel Gabriel announces to her 
the supernatural conception. Joseph goes to Bethlehem to set 
his house in order and prepare what is necessary for the marriage, 
but then returns to Nazareth, where he remains with Mary until 
her time was nearly accomplished,5 “‘ when Joseph, having taken 
his wife, with whatever else was necessary, went to the city of 
Bethlehem, whence he was.” The phrase “‘ wade ipse erat” recalls 
the 66ev jv of Justin.7 

As we continue the narrative of the birth and infancy of Jesus 
we meet with further variations from the account in the canonical 
Gospels for which the preceding have prepared us, and which 
indicate that Justin’s Memoirs certainly differed from them. 


Justin. DIAL. 78. 


But the child having been born in 
Bethlehem—for Joseph, not being 
able to find a lodging in the village, 
lodged in a certain cave near the 
village, and then while they were 
there Mary had brought forth the 
Christ and had placed him in a 
manger, etc. 


(LUKE, Ile 7: 

And she brought forth her first- 
born son, and wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes and laid him in 
the manger; because there was no 
room in the inn. 


* Protev, Jac., xvii., cf. xxi; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr:“N. 7:, il, p. 103); 
Tischendorf, Avang. Apocr., p. 30, p. 39. 
? Kédevows dé éyévero amd Avyovarov Bacihéws droypdderOar mwdvTas Tovs ev 


ByOreeu THs ’Lovdalas, 
3 Evang. de Nativ. Marie, i. 

Tischendorf, Avang. Apocr., p. 158. 
4 Ev. de Nat. Marie, ix. 


Protev. Jac., xvii. ’ 
and vuii.; cf. Avang. Thome Lat., iii. ; 


5 [b., vili., ix. 


° Joseph, uxore cum aliis gue necessaria erant assumta Bethlehem civitatem, 


unde ipse erat, tetendit, 


Evang. de Nat. Mar., x.; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. 


N. T.,i., p. 373 Tischendorf, Hv. Apocr., p. 114, cf. Evang. infantie Arab., 


ii. ; Fabricius, 2d., i., p. 169; Tischendorf, 2d., p. 171. 


Here Joseph goes 


from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, his native city. 


7 Cf. Hist. de Nat. Mar. et de Inf. Salv., xiii. 


** Necesse autem fuerat, ut 


et Joseph cum Maria proficisceretur in Bethlehem, quia exinde erat, et Maria 


de tribu Juda et de domo ac patria David.” 


P- 374. 


Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., 
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At least it is clear that these particulars of the birth of Jesus— 
not taking place in Bethlehem itself, but in a cave (év onal) 
near the village, because Joseph could not find a lodging there— 
are not derived from our Gospels; and here even Semisch? is 
forced to abandon his theory that Justin’s variations arise merely 
from imperfectly quoting from memory, and to conjecture that he 
must have adopted tradition. It has, however, been shown that 
Justin himself distinctly excludes tradition, and in this case, more- 
over, there are many special reasons for believing that he quotes 
from a written source. Ewald rightly points out that here, and in 
other passages where, in common with ancient ecclesiastical 
writers, Justin departs from our Gospels, the variation can in no 
way be referred to oral tradition ;? and, moreover, that when 
Justin proves3 from Isaiah xxxiii. 16 that Christ mast be born in 
a cave, he thereby shows how certainly he found the fact of the 
cave in his written Gospel.¢ The whole argument of Justin 
excludes the idea that he could avail himself of mere tradition. 
He maintains that everything which the prophets had foretold of 
Christ had actually been fulfilled, and he perpetually refers to the 
Memoirs and other written documents for the verification of his 
assertions. He either refers to the prophets for the confirmation 
of the Memoirs or shows in the Memoirs the narrative of facts 
which are the accomplishment of prophecies; but in both cases 
it is manifest that there must have been a record of the facts 
which he mentions. There can be no doubt that the circum- 
stances we have just quoted, and which are not found in the 
canonical Gospels, must have been narrated in Justin’s Memoirs. 

We find, again, the same variations as in Justin in several 
extant apocryphal Gospels. The /votevangelium of James 
represents the birth of Jesus as taking place in a cave ;5 so, also, 
the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy,® and several others.7 This 
uncanonical detail is also mentioned by several of the Fathers, 
Origen and Eusebius both stating that the cave and the manger 
were still shown in their day. ‘Tischendorf does not hesitate to 


* Denkwiirdigh. d. Mart. Just., p. 390 f. 

2 Jahrb. bibl. Wiss, 1853-54, p. 60. 

3° Dial. 71, ch. 70. 4 7b., p. 60, anm. I. 

8 Protev. Jac., xviii. ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i., p. 1053 Tischen- 
dorf, Zvang. Apocr., p. 32. 

6 Kuang. Infantie Arab., ii., iii. ; Fabricius, 26., i., p. 169 f. ; Tischendorf, 
2055 ps WH] Woke 

Pee Ale Ev., xiii., xiv. ; Tischendorf, 2., p. 74 f.; Huéstorta 
Josephi Fab. Lign., vii. 5 Tischendorf, 26., p. 118; Ast. de Nat. Mar. et de 
Inf. Salv., xiv.; Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 381. ‘5 f 

8 Origen, Contra Cels., i. 51; Eusebius, Vita Const., ii. 40 ft. Their only 
variation from Justin’s account is, that they speak of the cave as in Beth- 
lehem, while Justin describes it as near the village. | Credner remarks that 
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affirm that Justin derived this circumstance from the Protevan- 
gelium.* Justin, however, does not distinguish such a source ; 
and the mere fact that we have still extant a form of that Gospel 
in which it occurs by no means justifies such a specific con- 
clusion, when so many other works, now lost, may equally have 
contained it. If the fact be derived from the Protevangelum, 
that work, or whatever other apocryphal Gospel may have supplied 
it, must be admitted to have at least formed part of the MMemozrs 
of the Apostles, and with that necessary admission ends all special 
identification of the Memoirs with our canonical Gospels. Much 
more probably, however, Justin quotes from the more ancient 
source from which the Protevangelium and, perhaps, Luke drew 
their narrative. There can be very little doubt that the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews contained an account of the birth in 
Bethlehem, and, as it is at least certain that Justin quotes other 
particulars known to have been in it, there is fair reason to suppose 
that he likewise found this fact in that work. In any case, it is 
indisputable that he derived it from a source different from our 
canonical Gospels. 

Justin does not apparently know anything of the episode of the 
shepherds of the plain, and the angelic appearance to them, 
narrated in the third Gospel.? 

To the cave in which the infant Jesus is born came the Magi; 
but, instead of employing the phrase used by the first Gospel, 
“Magi from the East 3 (udyou ard dvarode@y), Justin always 
describes them as “Magi from Arabia” (pd-you dd ’ApaPias). 
Justin is so punctilious that he never speaks of these Magi 
without adding “from Arabia,” except twice, where, however, he 
immediately mentions Arabia as the point of the argument for 
which they are introduced ; and in the same chapter in which this 
occurs he four times calls them directly Magi from Arabia.4 He 
uses this expression not less than nine times.5 That he had no 
objection to the term “the East,” and that with a different context 
1t was common to his vocabulary, is proved by his use of it else- 
where.® It is impossible to resist the conviction that Justin’s 
Memoirs contained the phrase, “ Magi from+ Arabia,” which is 
foreign to our Gospels. 


the sacredness of the spot might by that time have attracted people, and led 
to the extension of the town in that direction, till the site might have become 
really joined to Bethlehem. Credner, Beztrdge, i., p. 235, cf. Socrates, 
H. £.,i. 17; Sozomen, H. £., ii. 2; Epiphanius, Her., xx. 1; Hieron., 
£p., \wiii., ad Paul. 

* Evang. Apocr. Proleg., p. xiii., Wann wurden, u. s. w., p: 76 ff. 

2 Luke ii. 8, 20. 3 Matt. ii. 1. NW Dial. C2 THs] 8s 

5 Dial. 77, 78 four times, 88, 102, 103, 106. 

® Dial. 76, 120, 121, 126, 140, etc, ; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Zvv. Justin’s, 
p» 149. 
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Again, according to Justin, the Magi see the star “in the heaven ” 
(€v 7@ ovpave),t and not “in the East” (év ry dvarod), as the 
first Gospel has it :? “When a star rose in heaven (év ovpav@) at 
the time of his birth, as is recorded in the Memoirs of the 
Afpostles.”3 He apparently knows nothing of the star guiding 
them to the place where the young child was.4 Herod, moreover, 
questions the elders (rpecPirepor)s as to the place where the 
Christ should be born, and not the “chief priests and scribes of 
the people” (dpxtepe’s Kal ypappare’s tod Aaod).6 These diver- 
gences, taken in connection with those which are interwoven with 
the whole narrative of the birth, can only proceed from the fact 
that Justin quotes from a source different from ours. 

Justin relates that when Jesus came to Jordan he was believed 
to be the son of Joseph, the carpenter, and he appeared without 
comeliness, as the Scriptures announced ; “and being considered 
a carpenter—for, when he was amongst men, he made carpenter’s 
works, ploughs, and yokes (dpotpa kat (vyd); by these both 
teaching the symbols of righteousness and an active life.”7. These 
details are foreign to the canonical Gospels. Mark has the expres- 
sion, “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary ?”’ but Luke 
omits it altogether. The idea that the Son of God should do . 
carpenter’s work on earth was very displeasing to many Christians, 
and attempts to get rid of the obnoxious phrase are evident in 
Mark. Apparently the copy which Origen used had omitted even 
the modified phrase, for he declares that Jesus himself is nowhere 
called a carpenter in the Gospels current in the Church.'? A few 
MSS. are still extant without it, although it is found in all the 
more ancient Codices. 

Traces of these details are found in several apocryphal works ; 
especially in the Gospel of Thomas, where it is said: ‘“ Now, his 
father was a carpenter, and made at that time ploughs and yokes” 
(aporpa Kal (vyovs)''—an account which, from the similarity of 


t Dial. 106. 2 Matt. ii. 2, cf. ii. 9. 3 Dial. 106. 
4 Matt. ii. 9. 5 Dial. 78. 6 Matt. ii. 4. 
Tectia Kal Téxrovos voufoucvou ralTa yap Ta TeKToviKa epya elpydfero év 
dvOpdmroas av, dporpa Kal fvyd° did rodrew Kal Td Tis dixaootvys oKuBora 
biddoKwv, Kal évepyh Blov. Dzal. 88. 
8 ox odds ear 6 TéxTwy, 6 vids Maplas ; Mark vi. 3. 
9 Cf. Luke iii. 23. 
Sapiens bre odSa,.ov Tav év Tais ExkAnolas pEepomevwy evayyeNlwy TéxTwY avros 0 
"Inoobs dvayéyparra. Contra Cels., vi. 36; cf. Credner, Bertrage, 1., p. 239 ; 
Hilgenfeld, Dée Evv. Justin’s, p. 152. ‘ SO 
11 *Q 8& rarhp abrov Téxrw fy, Kal mole ev TH Kaipw exervy Gporpa kal fvyous. 
Evang. Thome Grace, A. xiii.; Tischendorf, Zu. Apocr., p. 144 cf. ; Evang. 
Thome Lat., xi. ; Tischendorf, 2d., p. 166; Pseudo-Matth. L£v., XXXViIl. 
Tischendorf, 23., p. 99; Evang. Infant. Arab., xxxviil. ; Tischendorf, 7d., 
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language, was in all probability derived from the same source as 
that of Justin. The explanation which Justin adds, “by which 
he taught the symbols of righteousness and an active life,” seems 
to indicate that he refers to a written narrative containing the 
detail, already, perhaps, falling into sufficient disfavour to require 
the aid of symbolical interpretation. 

In the narrative of the baptism there are many peculiarities 
which prove that Justin did not derive it from our Gospels. 
Thrice he speaks of John sitting by the river Jordan: “ He cried 
as he sat by the river Jordan”; “‘ While he still sat by the river 
Jordan”; and “For when John sat by the Jordan.”3 This 
peculiar expression, so frequently repeated, must have been derived 
from a written Gospel. Then Justin, in proving that Jesus pre- 
dicted his second coming, and the reappearance of Elijah, states : 
“ And therefore our Lord, in his teaching, announced that this 
should take place, saying Elias also should come” (etr@v kat "HAtav 
éXevioer Ga). A little lower down he again expressly quotes the 
words of Jesus: “ For which reason our Christ declared on earth 
to those who asserted that Elias must come before Christ: Elias, 
indeed, shall come,” etc. (HAéas pev eXetoerar, x.7.).4 Matthew, 
however, reads : “Elias indeed cometh,” ’HAias pev epxetas, K.7.A.5 
Now, there is no version in which éAe’oeras is substituted for 
epxetat as Justin does; but, as Credner has pointed out,® the 
whole weight of Justin’s argument lies in the use of the future 
tense. As there are so many other variations in Justin’s context, 
this likewise appears to be derived from a source different from 
our Gospels. 

When Jesus goes to be baptised by John many striking 
peculiarities occur in Justin’s narrative: “As Jesus went down 
to the water a fire also was kindled in the Jordan ; and when he 
came. up from the water the Holy Spirit, like a dove, fell upon 
him, as the apostles of this very Christ of ours wrote...... and at 
the same time a voice came from the heavens...... Thou art my 
son; this day have I begotten thee.”7 

The incident»of the fire in Jordan is, of course, quite foreign 
to our Gospels ; and, further, the words spoken by the heavenly 
voice differ from those reported by them, for, instead of the passage 


* bores emi Tov “Lopddvnv rorapoy Kabefsuevos, éBda k.7.. Deal. 49. 

2 Ere avrot Kabefouevou él rod "Lopddvov worapov, x.7.r. Deal. 51. 

3 "Twavvou yop Kabefouevou éml rov ’lopdavov, «.7.d. Dial. 88. 

4 Dial. 49. 5 xvii. 11. Many MSS. add mpérov. ® Bettrége,i., p. 219. 
or KarehOdvros Tov "Inco i 7d VSwp, Kal rip avjpOn ev 7’ lopddvy Kal 

avadvvros avrov dd Tov Udaros, ws mepiorepdy Td dy.ov mvevpua, emimTnvat em 

avrov éypaway ol drdaTodo atrov To'rov Tov Xpiocrou Huav....... Kal pov) éx Tey 

eae dua épvde...... ““Yids pou ef at éyw oimepov yeyévynka ce.” 
zal. 88. 
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from Psalm il. 7, the Gospels have: “Thou art my beloved son ; 
in thee I am well pleased.”* Justin repeats his version a second 
time in the same chapter, and again elsewhere he says, regarding 
the temptation: “ For this devil also, at the time when he (Jesus) 
went up from the river Jordan, when the voice declared to him: 
‘Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee,’ it is written in 
the Memoirs of the Apostles, came to him and tempted him,” etc.? 

In both of these passages it will be perceived that Justin 
directly refers to the Memoirs of the Apostles as the source of his 
statements. Some have argued that Justin only appeals to them 
for the fact of the descent of the Holy Ghost, and not for the rest 
of the narrative. It has of course been felt that, if it can be shown 
that Justin quotes from the Memoirs words and circumstances 
which are not to be found in our canonical Gospels, the identity 
of the two can no longer be maintained. It is, however, in the 
highest degree arbitrary to affirm that Justin intends to limit his 
appeal to the testimony of the apostles to one-half of his sentence. 
To quote authority for one assertion, and to leave another in the 
same sentence, closely connected with it and part indeed of the 
very same narrative, not only unsupported, but weakened by 
direct exclusion, would indeed be singular, for Justin affirms 
with equal directness and confidence the fact of the fire in Jordan, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost, and the words spoken by the 
heavenly voice. If, in the strictest grammatical accuracy, there 
be no absolute necessity to include in the quotation more than 
the phrase immediately preceding, there is not, on the other hand, 
anything which requires or warrants the exclusion of the former 
part of the sentence. The matter must therefore be decided 
according to fair inference and reasonable probability ; and these, 
as well as all the evidence concerning Justin’s use of the Memoirs, 
irresistibly point to the conclusion that the whole passage is derived 
from one source. In the second extract given above it is per- 
fectly clear that the words spoken by the heavenly voice, which 
Justin again quotes, and which are not in our Gospels, were 
recorded in the Memoirs, for Justin could not have referred to 
them for an account of the temptation at the time when Jesus 
went up from Jordan and the voice said to him, “Thou art my 
son; this day have I begotten thee,” if these facts and words were 
not recorded in them at all.3 It is impossible to doubt, after 


x Dy 6 vids wou 6 dyarnrés, év col evddcnoa. Mark i. 11, Luke iii. 22. 


The first Gospel hasa slight variation : ‘‘ This is my son, etc., in whom, etc.,” 
OGrés dor 6 vids mou K.T.r.......€¥ @ EvddKnoa. Matt. iii. 17; cf. 2 Peter 1. 
17, which agrees with Matt. 

2 Dial. 103. 


3 76. 103. The quotations regarding the temptation do not agree with our 
Gospels, but they will be referred to later, 
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impartial consideration, that the incident of the fire in Jordan, the 
words spoken by the voice from heaven, and the temptation were 
taken from the same source: they must collectively be referred to 
the Memoirs. 

Of one thing we may be sure: had Justin known the form of 
words used by the voice from heaven according to our Gospels, he 
would certainly have made use of it in preference to that which he 
actually found in his Memoirs. He is arguing that Christ is pre- 
existing God, become incarnate by God’s will through the Virgin 
Mary, and Trypho demands how he can be demonstrated to have 
been pre-existent, who is said to be filled with the power of the 
Holy Ghost, as though he had required this. Justin replies that 
these powers of the Spirit have come upon him, not because he 
had need of them, but because they would accomplish Scripture, 
which declared that after him there should be no prophet.t The 
proof of this, he continues, is that, as soon as the child was born, 
the Magi from Arabia came to worship him, because even at his 
birth he was in possession of his power,? and after he had grown 
up like other men by the use of suitable means, he came to the 
river Jordan, where John was baptising, and as he went into the 
water a fire was kindled in the Jordan, and the Holy Ghost 
descended like a dove. He did not go to the river because he had 
any need of baptism or of the descent of the Spirit, but because of 
the human race which had fallen under the power of death. Now 
if, instead of the passage actually cited, Justin could have quoted 
the words addressed to Jesus by the voice from heaven according 
to the Gospels: “Thou art my beloved son; in thee I am well 
pleased,” his argument would have been greatly strengthened by 
such direct recognition of an already existing, and, as he affirmed, 
pre-existent, divinity in Jesus. Not having these words in his 
Memoirs of the Apostles, however, he was obliged to be content 
with those which he found there: “Thou art my son; this day 
have I begotten thee ”—words which, in fact, destroyed the 
argument for pre-existence, and dated the divine begetting of 
Jesus as the son of God that very day. The passage, indeed, 
supported those who actually asserted that. the Holy Ghost 
first entered into Jesus at his baptism. These considerations, and 
the repeated quotation of the same words in the same form, make 
it clear that Justin quotes from a source different from our Gospel. 

In the scanty fragments of the “Gospel according to the 
Hebrews” which have been preserved, we find both the incident 
of the fire kindled in Jordan and the words of the heavenly voice 
as quoted by Justin. ‘And as he went up from the water the 
heavens were opened, and he saw the Holy Spirit of God in the 
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form of a dove which came down and entered into him. Anda 
voice came from heaven saying: ‘Thou art my beloved son; in 
thee I am well pleased’; and again: ‘This day have I begotten 
thee.’ And immediately a great light shone round about the 
place.”* Epiphanius extracts this passage from the version in use 
among the Ebionites, but it is well known that there were many 
other varying forms of the same Gospel ; and Hilgenfeld,? with all 
probability, conjectures that the version known to Epiphanius was 
no longer in the same purity as that used by Justin, but represents 
the transition stage to the canonical Gospels—adopting the 
words of the voice which they give without yet discarding the 
older form. Jerome gives another form of the words from the 
version in use amongst the Nazarenes: ‘“Factum est autem cum 
ascendisset Dominus de aqua, descendit fons omnis Spiritus Sancti 
et requievit super eum, et dixit illi: Fili mi, in omnibus Prophetis 
expectabam te ut venires et requiescerem in te, tu es enim requies 
mea, tu es filius meus primogenitus qui regnas in sempiternum.”3 
This supports Justin’s reading. Regarding the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews more must be said hereafter, but when it is 
remembered that Justin, a native of Samaria, probably first knew 
Christianity through believers in Syria, to whose Jewish view of 
Christianity he all his life adhered, and that these Christians 
almost exclusively used this Gospel+ under various forms and 
names, it is reasonable to suppose that he also, like them, knew and 
made use of it—a supposition increased almost to certainty when 
it is found that Justin quotes words and facts foreign to the 
canonical Gospels which are known to have been contained in it. 
The argument of Justin, that Jesus did not need baptism, may also 
be compared to another passage of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews preserved by Jerome, and which preceded the circum- 
stances narrated above, in which the mother and brethren of Jesus 
say to him that John the Baptist is baptising for the remission of 
sins, and propose that they should go to be baptised by him. 
Jesus replies : “In what way have I sinned that I should go and 
be baptised by him?”s The most competent critics agree that 


i Kal ws dvpdOev amd 700 Udaros, nvolynoay oi otjpavol, Kal elde TO TvEe}wa TOU 
Beod 7d dycov ev elder mepiorepas KarehOovons Kal elcehOovons eis atrdy. Kal 
povh eyévero éx Tod ovpavod, Aéyouta, ZW pov ef o vids 6 dyamnrds, ev col 
HvddKnoa kat mdduv, "Eyo onhwepov yeyévynkd oe, Kal ev0ds mepréhapwe rov 
témov pas wéeya. Epiphanius, Zer., xxx. 13. aed 

2 Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 165 f., anm. I. 3 Hieron., Comm. in Esaia, xi. 2. 

4 Origen, Comment. in Ezech., xxiv. 7 }3 Epiphanius, LLQPI EIS 3"; 
Eusebius, ZH. Z., ifi. 27; Hieron., Adv. Pelag., iti. 1 f. 

5 Ecce mater Domini et fratres ejus dicebant et: Johannes Baptista 
baptizat in remissionem peccatorum, eamus et baptizemur ab eo. Dixit autem 
eis: Quid peccavi ut vadam et baptizer ab eo? ist forte hoc ipsum, guod 
dixt, ignorantia est. Tieron,, Adv, Pelag., il. 2. 
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Justin derived the incidents of the fire in Jordan and the words 
spoken by the heavenly voice from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews or some kindred work, and there is every probability 
that the numerous other quotations in his works differing from our 
Gospels are taken from the same source. 

The incident of the fire in Jordan likewise occurs in the ancient 
work, Predicatio Pauli,s coupled with a context which forcibly 
recalls the passage of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
which has just been quoted, and apparent allusions to it are found 
in the Sibylline Books and early Christian literature.? Credner 
has pointed out that the marked use which was made of fire or 
lights at Baptism by the Church, during early times, probably rose 
out of this tradition regarding the fire which appeared in Jordan 
at the baptism of Jesus.3 The peculiar form of words used by the 
heavenly voice according to Justin and to the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews was also known to several of the Fathers.+ 
Augustine mentions that some MSS. in his time contained that 
reading in Luke iii. 22, although without the confirmation of more 
ancient Greek codices.5 It is still extant in the Codex Beze (D). 
The Itala version adds to Matt. iii. 15: “and when he was 
baptised a great light shone round from the water, so that all who 
had come were afraid” (e¢ cum baptizaretur, lumen ingens circumfulsit 
de aqua, ita ut timerent omnes gui advenerant) ; and again at Luke 
ill. 22 it gives the words of the voice ina form agreeing, at least, in 
sense with those which Justin found in his Memozrs of the Apostles. 

These circumstances point with certainty to an earlier original 
corresponding with Justin, in all probability the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, and to the subsequent gradual elimination of the 
passage from the Gospels finally adopted by the Church for 
dogmatic reasons, as various sects based on it doctrines which were 
at variance with the ever-enlarging belief of the majority. 

Then Justin states that the men of his time asserted that the 
miracles of Jesus were performed by magical art (paycKi) 


"In quo libro contra omnes Scripturas et de peccato proprio confitentem 
envenies Christum, gui solus omnino nihil deliguit, et ad accipiendum Joannis 
baptisma pene invitum a matre sua Maria esse compulsum; item, cum 
baptizaretur, ignem super aquam esse visum. Quod in Evangelio nullo est 
scriptum. Auctor tract. de Rebaptismate ; Fabricius, Cod. A [pocr., i., p. 800. 

2 Stbyll Oracula, lib., vii., viii. 

3 Credner, Beitrdge, i., p. 237; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Zvv. Justin's, p. 167 f. 3 
Volkmar, Die Hvangelien, p. 43. 

4 Clemens Al., Pedag., i. 6; Methodius, Conviv. Virg., ix. Lactantius, 
Instit. Div., iv. 15; Augustine, Enchiréd. ad Laurent., 4 

5 Illud vero, quod nonnulli codices habent secundum Lucam, hoc tlla voce 
sonuasse, quod tn Psalmo scriptum est: Filius meus es tu; ego hodie genui te: 
quamguam im antiguioribus codicibus grecis non inveniri perhibeatur, etc. 
De Consensu Evang., ti. 14. 
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pavracia), “for they ventured to call him a magician and 
deceiver of the people.”* This cannot be accepted as a mere 
version of the charge that Jesus cast out demons by Beelzebub, 
but must have been found by Justin in his Memoirs. In the 
Gospel of Nicodemus or Acta Pilati the Jews accuse Jesus before 
Pilate of being a magician,? coupled with the assertion that he 
casts out demons through Beelzebub, the prince of the demons ; 
and again they simply say: “Did we not tell thee that he is a 
magician ?”3 We shall presently see that Justin actually refers to 
certain acts of Pontius Pilate in justification of other assertions 
regarding the trial of Jesus. In the Clementine Recognitions, 
moreover, the same charge is made by one of the Scribes, who 
says that Jesus did not perform his miracles as a prophet, but as a 
magician.5 Celsus makes a similar charge,® and Lactantius refers 
to such an opinion as prevalent amongst the Jews at the time of 
Jesus,? which we find confirmed by many passages in Talmudic 
literature. There was, indeed, a book called Magia Jesu Christi, 
of which Jesus himself, it was pretended, was the author.? 

In speaking of the trial of Jesus, Justin says: ‘“ For also as 
the prophet saith, reviling him (édsacdpovres airov), they set him 
(€xa9urav) upon a judgment seat (ér? Byjyaros), and said: ‘Judge 
for us’ (Kpivoy jpiv).”!°—a peculiarity which 1s not found in the 
canonical Gospels. Justin had just quoted the words of Isaiah 
(bere zp lites) : asin. They now ask of me judgment, and dare to 
draw nigh to God”; and then he cites Psalm xxi. 16, 22: “They 
pierced my hands and my feet, and upon my vesture they cast 
lots.” He says that this did not happen to David, but was fulfilled 
in Christ, and the expression regarding the piercing the hands and 
feet referred to the nails of the cross which were driven through 
his hands and feet. And after he was crucified they cast lots 
upon his vesture. ‘“‘And that these things occurred,” he continues, 
“you may learn from the Acts drawn up under Pontius Pilate.”" 


© Kal ydp wdryor eivar abrov éréduwv hévyew Kat Aaowddvov. Dial. 69. 

2 Néyouow adr@ yéns éorly, x.t.. Evang. Nicod. sive Gesta Pilati, Pars. 
I. a. i.; Tischendorf, Avang. Apocr., p. 208; cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. 
WV. T., i. ; Nicod. Evang. Lat., i., p. 239, Xxvii., p. 296, cf. 417. 

3 My ovk elrapev cor bru ons éorlv; x.7.r. Cc. iis; Tischendorf, Zv. AZ., 
p- 2143; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i., p. 243. 4 Apol., i. 35, 48. 

5 Et ecce guidam de Scribis de medio populi exclamans att: Jesus veste 
signa et prodigia que fecit, ut magus non ut propheta fecit., i. 58; cf. 40. 

6 Origen, Contra Cels., ii. 50, 51. 7 Instat. Div., v. 3, et passim. 

8 Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice, Works, xi., p. 195 ff. 

9Cf. August. de Consensu Evang., i. 9; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i., 

305 it. 
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He likewise upon another occasion refers to the same Acta for 
confirmation of statements.! The Gospel of Nicodemus or Gesta 
Pilati, now extant, does not contain the circumstance to which 
we are referring, but, in contradiction to the statement in the 
fourth Gospel (xviii. 28, 29), the Jews in this apocryphal work 
freely go in to the very judgment seat of Pilate.2 Tischendorf 
maintains that the first part of the Gospel of Nicodemus, or Acta 
Pilati, still extant, is the work, with more or less of interpolation, 
which, existing in the second century, is referred to by Justin.3 
A few reasons may here be given against such a conclusion. The 
fact of Jesus being set upon the judgment seat is not contained 
in the extant Acta Pilati at all, and therefore this work does not 
correspond with Justin’s statement. It seems most unreasonable 
to suppose that Justin should seriously refer Roman Emperors to 
a work of this description, so manifestly composed by a Christian, 
and the Acta to which he directs them must have been a presumed 
official document, to which they had access, as, of course, no other 
evidence could be of any weight with them. The extant work 
neither pretends to be, nor has in the slightest degree the form of, 
an official report. Moreover, the prologue attached to it dis- 
tinctly states that Ananias, a provincial warden in the reign of 
Flavius Theodosius (towards the middle of the fifth century), 
found these Acts written in Hebrew by Nicodemus, and that he 
translated them. into Greek.4 The work itself, therefore, only 
pretends to be a private composition in Hebrew, and does not 
claim any relation to Pontius Pilate. The Greek is very corrupt 
and degraded, and considerations of style alone would assign it to 
the fifth century, as would still more imperatively the anachronisms 
with which it abounds. Tischendorf considers that Tertullian 
refers to the same work as Justin ; but it is evident that he implies 
an official report, for he says distinctly, after narrating the circum- 
stances of the crucifixion and resurrection: ‘ All these facts 
regarding Christ, Pilate...... reported to the reigning Emperor 
Tiberius.”5 It is extremely probable that in saying this Tertullian 
merely extended the statement of Justin. He nowhere states that 
he himself had seen this report, nor does Justin, and, as is the 
case with the latter, some of the facts which Tertullian supposes 
to be reported by Pilate are not contained in the apocryphal 
work, There are still extant some apocryphal writings in 


* Apol., i. 48. Cf. Tertullian, Apo/. xxi. 

* Evang. Nicod. sive Gesta Pilati, Pars i. A., i. ii; Tischendorf, Evang. 
Apocr., p. 208 ff. G 

3 Evang. Apocr. Proleg., p. \xiv. ff. ; Wann wurden, u. s. w., pp. 82-89. 

4 Evang. Nicod. -Proleg.; Tischendorf, Ev. Apocr., p. 203 f. 

5 Ha omnia super Christo Pilatus...... Cesari tum Tiberio nuntiavit. 
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the form of official reports made by Pilate of the trial, cruci- 
fixion, and resurrection of Jesus,t but none are of very ancient 
date. It is certain that, on the supposition that Pilate may have 
made an official report of events so important in their estimation, 
Christian writers, with greater zeal than conscience, composed 
fictitious reports in his name, in the supposed interest of their 
religion ; and there was in that day little or no critical sense to 
detect and discredit such forgeries. There is absolutely no 
evidence to show that Justin ‘was acquainted with any official 
report of Pilate to the Roman Emperor, nor, indeed, is it easy to 
understand how he could possibly have been, even if such a 
document existed ; and it is most probable, as Scholten con- 
jectures, that Justin merely referred to documents which tradition 
supposed to have been written, but of which he himself had no 
personal knowledge.? Be this as it may, as he considered the 
incident of the judgment seat a fulfilment of prophecy, there can 
be little or no doubt that it was narrated in the Memoirs which 
contained ‘everything relating to Jesus Christ,” and, finding it 
there, he all the more naturally assumed that it must have been 
mentioned in some official report. 

In the Akhmim fragment of the Gospel of Peter, published in 
1893, we have a similar passage to that quoted by Justin. The 
fragment states: ‘They said: ‘Let us drag along (avpwyev) the 


son of God’...... and they sat him (éxa@urav airov) upon a seat of 
judgment (xaGédpav kpioews), saying: ‘ Judge justly (Acxaiws xpive), 
King of Israel.’” This is not in our Gospels, but it has singular 


points of agreement with the passage in Justin. The Septuagint 
version of Isaiah, which Justin had previously cited, reads: ‘‘ They 
ask me for just judgment” (airovoiv pe viv xpiow dixaiav), and 
doubtless the narrative, like that of all the Gospels regarding the 
trial and crucifixion of Jesus, was compiled to show the fulfilment 
of supposed prophecies like this. 

We may here go on to quote more fully Justin’s allusions to the 
parting of the garments, which are also in close agreement with 
the fragment of the Gospel of Peter. Justin says: ‘ And those 
who were crucifying him parted his garments (épepioay ro tudo 
avrov) amongst themselves, casting lots (Aaxpdv BadXovtes), each 
- taking what pleased him, according to the cast of the lot” (rov 
kAjpov).3 - This account, which differs materially from that of our 
Gospels, may be compared with the words in the fragment. 
“And they laid the clothes (ra évdépara) before him, and 
distributed them (S:emepioavro), and cast lots (Aaxpor ¢Badov) for 


1 Cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i., p. 298 ff.; Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., 
p-. 796 ff.; Tischendorf, Hvang. Apocr., p. 411. . : 
2 Scholten, Dze alt. Zeugnisse, p. 165 ff. 3 Dial. xcvii. 
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them.” The use of the peculiar expression, “ Aaxpov BadXeww,” 
both in the fragment and by Justin, is most striking, for its 
employment in this connection is limited, so far as we know, to 
the Gospel of Peter, Justin, and Cyril. Justin, here, is not 
making an exact quotation, but merely giving an account of what 
he believes to have occurred, yet the peculiar words of his text 
remained in his mind and confirm the idea that it was the Gospel 
of Peter. 

In narrating the agony in the Garden, there are further varia- 
tions. Justin says: ‘And the passage, ‘All my bones are 
poured out and dispersed like water; my heart has become like 
wax melting in the midst of my belly,’ was a prediction of that 
which occurred to him that night when they came out against him 
to the Mount of Olives to seize him. For in the Memoirs, com- 
posed, I say, by his Apostles and their followers, it is recorded 
that his sweat fell down like drops while he prayed, saying: ‘If 
possible, let this cup pass.’”? It will be observed that this is a 
direct quotation from the Memoirs, but there is a material differ- 
ence from our Gospels. Luke is the only Gospel which mentions 
the bloody sweat, and there the account reads (xxii. 44), ‘fas it 
were drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 

LUKE. cael OpduBou atwaros KataBatvorres éml Thy yhv. 
JUSTIN. woel OpduBor KATEXELTO. 

In addition to the other linguistic differences Justin omits the 
emphatic aiuaros, which gives the whole point to Luke’s account, 
and which evidently could not have been in the text of the 
Memoirs. Semisch argues that Opdpufou alone, especially in 
medical phraseology, meant ‘ drops of blood,” without the addition 
of atparos;3 but the author of the third Gospel did not think so, and 
undeniably makes use of both, and Justin does not. Moreover, 
Luke introduces the expression Opédufo. atyaros to show the 
intensity of the agony, whereas Justin evidently did not mean to 
express “drops of blood” at all, his intention in referring to the 
sweat being to show that the prophecy, “All my bones are 
poured out, ete., like water,” had been fulfilled, with which the 
reading in his Memoirs more closely corresponded. The prayer 
also so directly quoted decidedly varies from Luke xxii. 42, which 
reads: ‘‘ Father, if thou be willing to remove this cup from me”: ° 

LuKE. Tdrep, ef Bower rapeveyKeiv TodTo 7d worhpiov da’ éuov 
Justin. Tlaped0érw, ef Suvardy, 7d worhpiov TodTo. 


In Matt. xxvi. 39 this part of the prayer is more like the reading 


* This is also pointed out by Dr. Swete, Zhe Akhmim Fragment, 1893, 
p. xxxiv. Mr. Rendel Harris says: ‘‘I regard it as certain that the reading 
Aaxp0s implies connection between Justin and Peter, either directly or through 
a third source accessible to both” (Contemp. Rev., August, 1893, p. 231). 

2 Dial. 103. 3D. ap. Denkw. Just., p. 146. 
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of Justin: “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me” (IIdrep, «i dvvardv éorw, rapeOarw dm’ eyuod 7d Toripioy 
tovro'); but that Gospel has nothing of the sweat of agony, 
which excludes it from consideration. In another place Justin 
also quotes the prayer in the Garden as follows: “He prayed, 
saying : ‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me’; and 
besides this, praying, he said: ‘Not as I wish, but as thou 
willest.’” The first phrase,t apart from some transposition of 
words, agrees with Matthew; but even if this reading be preferred, 
the absence of the incident of the sweat of agony from the first 
Gospel renders it impossible to regard it as the source; and, 
further, the second part of the prayer which is here given differs 
materially both from the first and third Gospels. 


Matt. Nevertheless not as I will but as thou. 

Luke.” Nevertheless not my will but thine be done. 
JUSTIN. Not as I wish but as thou willest. 
MATT. madjy odx ws ym Oé€X\w ANN ws ov. 

LUKE. mAhy wh TO O€Anua wod ard TO ody ye Ow. 
JUSTIN. pay ws é€y@ Bovouar, GAN ws od Heres. 


The two parts of this prayer, moreover, seem to have been 
separate in the Memoirs, for not only does Justin not quote the 
latter portion at all in Dea/. 103, but here he markedly divides it 
from the former. Justin knows nothing of the episode of the 
Angel who strengthens Jesus, which is related in Luke xxii. 43. 
There is, however, a still more important point to mention—that 
although verses 43, 44, with the incidents of the angel and the 
bloody sweat, are certainly in a great number of MSS., they are 
omitted by some of the oldest codices, as, for instance, by the 
Alexandrian and Vatican MSS.? It is evident that in this part 
Justin’s Memoirs differed from our first and third Gospels much in 
the same way that they do from each other. 

In the same chapter Justin states that, when the Jews went out 
to the Mount of Olives to take Jesus, “there was not even a 
single man to run to his help as a guiltless person.”3 This is in 
direct contradiction to all the Gospels,+ and Justin not only com- 
pletely ignores the episode of the ear of Malchus, but in this 
passage excludes it, and his Gospel could not have contained it. 
Luke is specially marked in generalising the resistance of those 


t Dial. 99. ee. 

2In the Szvadtic Codex they are marked for omission by a later hand. 
Lachmann brackets, and Drs. Westcott and Hort double-bracket them. 
The MS. evidence may be found in detail in Scrivener’s nt. to Crit. NV. 7., 2nd 
ed., p. 521, stated in the way which is most favourable for the authenticity. 

3 Ovdels yap ode péxpis évos dvOpdmrou Bondeiy atT@ ws dvauapryTy Bonfos 
vmipxe. Deal. 103. v a 

4 Matt. xxvi. 51 ff.; Mark xiv. 46 ff; Luke xxii. 49 ff.; John xviil., 10 ii 
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about Jesus to his capture: “‘ When they which were about him 
saw what would follow, they said unto him: ‘Lord, shall we smite 
with the sword? And acertain one of them smote the servant 
of the high priest and cut off his right ear.”' As this episode 
follows immediately after the incident of the bloody sweat and prayer 
in the Garden, and the statement of Justin occurs in the very same 
chapter in which he refers to them, this contradiction further tends 
to confirm the conclusion that Justin employed a different Gospel. 

It is quite in harmony with the same peculiar account that 
Justin states that, “after he (Jesus) was crucified, all his friends 
(the Apostles) stood aloof from him, having denied him?...... 
(who, after he rose from the dead, and after they were convinced 
by himself that before his passion he had told them that he must 
suffer these things, and that they were foretold by the prophets, 
repented of their flight from him when he was crucified), and 
while remaining among them he sang praises to God, as is made 
evident in the Memoirs of the Apostles.”3 Justin, therefore, 
repeatedly asserts that after the crucifixion all the Apostles forsook 
him, and he extends the denial of Peter to the whole of the 
twelve. It is impossible to consider this distinct and reiterated 
affirmation a mere extension of the passage, ‘‘they all forsook 
him and fled” (rdvres aévres avrdv epvyov),4 when Jesus 
was arrested, which proceeded mainly from momentary fear. 
Justin seems to indicate that the disciples withdrew from and 
denied Jesus when they saw him crucified, from doubts which 
consequently arose as to his Messianic character. Now, on the 
contrary, the canonical Gospels represent the disciples as being 
together after the crucifixion.5 Justin does not exhibit any 
knowledge of the explanation given by the angels at the sepulchre 
as to Christ having foretold all that had happened,° but makes this 
proceed from Jesus himself. Indeed, he makes no mention of 
these angels at all. 

There are some traces elsewhere of the view that the disciples 
were offended after the Crucifixion.7 Hilgenfeld points out the 


* Luke xxii. 49, 50. 

2 Mera ofv 7d craupwOhva atrov, kat of yvdprmor adrod mdvres dmréoryoay, 
dpynodpevor atrév. Afol., i. 50. 

3 (olrwes werd TO dvarrivat adrov ex vexpy, Kal mecOAvac bm’ abrod, dru Kal 
mpo Tod madeiv theyev adrois, br. Talra avrov det radeiv, kat drd rOv mpopyTar 
ért A poekekpukTo Tara, merevinooy érl To ddloracba adrod dre éoravpdOn), Kal 
Mer avray did-ywr, Uuvnoe rov Oedv, ws Kal ev Tots drouvnmovedmact TOV dmroc- 
TorAwy Sndobrat yeyevnuévoy, K.T.A. Dial. 1063 cf. Apol.i. 50; Dial. 53; de 
Resurr., 9. 4 Matt. xxvi. 56; Mark xiv. 50. 

5 Luke xxiv. 9-12, 33; Mark xvi. 10; John xx. 18, 19; cf. Luke xxiii. 49. 

® Luke xxiv. 4-8; Matt. xxviii. 5-7; Mark xvi. 5-7. 

7 In the Ascensio [saie, iii. 14, the following passage occurs: ‘* Et duodecim, 
qui cum e0, offensionem accipient in eum, et custodes constituentur, qui 
custodient sepulchrum.” Hilgenfeld, Die Hvv. Justin’s, p. 246, anm. 2. 
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appearance of special Petrine tendency in this passage, in the 
fact that it is not Peter alone, but all the Apostles, who are said 
to deny their master; and-he suggests that an indication of the 
source from which Justin quoted may be obtained from the 
kindred quotation in the Epistle to the Smyrnzans (iii.) by pseudo- 
Ignatius: “ For I know that also after his resurrection he was in 
the flesh, and I believe that he is so now. And when he came to 
those that were with Peter he said to them : Lay hold, handle me, 
and see that I am not an incorporeal spirit. And immediately 
they touched him and believed, being convinced by his flesh and 
spirit.” Jerome, it will be remembered, found this in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews used by the Nazarenes, which he trans- 
lated,* from which we have seen that Justin in all probability 
derived other particulars differing from the canonical Gospels, 
and with which we shall constantly meet, in a similar way, in 
examining Justin’s quotations. Origen also found it in a work 
called the “Teaching of Peter” (Avdax7 Lérpov),? which must 
have been akin to the ‘“ Preaching of Peter” (Kjpvypa Tlerpov).3 
Hilgenfeld suggests that, in the absence of more certain informa- 
tion, there is no more probable source from which Justin may have 
derived his statement than the Gospel according to Peter, or the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is known to have con- 
tained so much in the same spirit.¢ 

It may well be expected that, at least in touching such serious 
matters as the Crucifixion and last words of Jesus, Justin must 
adhere with care to authentic records, and not fall into the faults 
of loose quotation from memory, free handling of texts, and care- 
less omissions and additions, by which those who maintain the 
identity of the Memoirs with the canonical Gospels seek to explain 
the systematic variations of Justin’s quotations from the text of the 
latter. It will, however, be found that here also marked discre- 
pancies occur. Justin says, after referring to numerous prophecies 
regarding the treatment of Christ: “‘And again, when he says: 
‘They spake with their lips, they wagged the head, saying: Let 
him deliver himself.’ That all these things happened to the Christ 
from the Jews, you can ascertain. For when he was being crucified 
they shot out the lips and wagged their heads, saying : ‘Let him 
who raised the dead deliver himself.’”5 And in another place, 
referring to the same Psalm (xxii.) as a prediction of what was to 
happen to Jesus, Justin says: “ For they who saw him crucified 


i De Vir. [il.,16. * De Princip., proem. 3 Grabe, Spictl. Patr., i., p. 56. 

4 Hilgenfeld, Die Luv. Justin’s, p. 248 ff. 

5 Kal rddw bray Néeyn *HAdAnoay év xelheow, éxlvnoay Kedadiy, NevyovTes* 
Prcdobw éaurov. “Arwa mdvra ws yéeyovev bro TaV lovdalwy TH Xpior@, wabety 
dvvacbe. Dravpwhévros ydp avrod, ekéorpepor ra xEtAn, Kaléxikouy Tas Kepadas, 
Aéyovres: ‘O vexpods dveyelpas purdcOw éaurov. Apol., i. 38. 
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also wagged their heads, each one of them, and distorted 
(Séorpepov) their lips, and sneeringly and in scornful irony 
repeated among themselves those words which are also written in 
the Memoirs of his Apostles: He declared himself the Son of 
God ; (let him) come down, let him walk about ; let God save 
him.” In both of these passages Justin directly appeals to 
written authority. The padedv divaobe may leave the source 
of the first uncertain,? but the second is distinctly stated to contain 
the actual words “written in the Memoirs of his Apostles,” and it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the former passage is also derived 
from them. It is scarcely necessary’to add that both differ very 
materially from the canonical Gospels.3 The taunt contained in 
the first of these passages is altogether peculiar to Justin: ‘“ Let 
him who raised the dead deliver himself” (‘O vexpods dveyeipas 
prodaOo éavrdv);+ and even if Justin did not indicate 
a written source, it would not be reasonable to suppose that 
he should himself for the first time record words to which he 
refers as the fulfilment of prophecy.5 It would be still more 
ineffectual to endeavour to remove the difficulty presented by such 
a variation by attributing the words to tradition, at the same time 
that it is asserted that Justin’s Memotrs were actually identical with 
the Gospels. No aberration of memory could account for such a 
variation, and it is impossible that Justin should prefer tradition 
regarding a form of words, so lable to error and alteration, with 
written Gospels within his reach. Besides, to argue that Justin 
affirmed that the truth of his statement could be ascertained 
(uabery divacbe), whilst the words which he states to have been 
spoken were not actually recorded, would be against all reason. 


T Oi ydp OewpodvTes aidrdv éoravpwuevoy kal Kepadas ExacTos éklvouv, Kal T& 
xelrn Srectpepor, kal Tots wuEwripow év ddAHNors Stepwodyres Eheyor elpwvevdmevor 
ratra & cal év rots dmouynmoveduact Tay drocTdhwy aTod yéyparrar: ‘* Tidy 
Ocod éavrov eye’ KaraBaswep@areirw cwodtw adrov 6 Geos.” Dial. tot. 

2 Some writers consider that this is a reference to the Acta Pilati as in 
Afol., i. 35. 

3 Dr. Westcott admits that in the latter passage Justin does profess to give 
the exact words which were recorded in the Memoirs, and that they are not 
to be found in our Gospels; ‘‘ but,” he apologetically adds, “‘ we do find~ 
these others so closely connected with them that few readers would feel the 
difference”! This is a specimen of apologetic criticism. Dr. Westcott goes 
on tosay that as no MS. or Father known to him has preserved any reading 
more closely resembling Justin’s, ‘‘if it appear not to be deducible from our 
Gospels, due allowance being made for the object which he had in view, 
its source must remain concealed” (Ox the Canon, p. 114 f.). Cf. Matt. xxvii. 
39-43; Mark xv. 29-32; Luke xxiii. 34-37. 

4 The nearest parallel in our Gospels is in Luke xxiii. 35: ‘“‘He saved 
others ; let him save himself if this man be the Christ of God, his chosen” 
(“AdXous dowoev, TwodTw éauToy, K.T.D.). 


5 Hilgenfeld, Die Zvv. Justin’s, p. 244 f. 
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The second of the mocking speeches of the lookers-on is 
referred distinctly to the Memoirs of the Apostles; but is also, 
with the accompanying description, foreign to our Gospels. The 
nearest approach to it occurs in our first Gospel, and we subjoin 
both passages for comparison :— 


Justin, DIAL. 101. MATT. XXVII. 40, AND 42, 43. 


40. Thou that destroyest the temple, 
and buildest it in three days, save 
thyself ; if thou art the Son of God, 
come down from the cross. 

He declared himself the Son of 42. He saved others, himself he 
God ; (let him) come down, let him | cannot save. He is the King of 
walk about ; let God save him. Israel ; let him now come down from 
the cross, and we will believe in him. 

43. He trusted in God; let him 
deliver him now, if he will have him, 
for he said, Iam the Son of God. 

ylov eo éavroy éheye: KaTaBas TOR ee kataBdrw vv dro rod 
mepratelrw cwodrw avrov 6 beds. aTavpod Kal micrevoouey er’ atte. 
43. mémoev éml Tov Gedy, pucdoOw viv 
avtov? ef OédXec a’rov: elrev yap bre 
Oe. eiu) vids. 


It is evident that Justin’s version is quite distinct from this, and 
cannot have been taken from our Gospels, although professedly 
derived from the Memoirs of the Apostles. 

Justin likewise mentions the cry of Jesus on the cross, “‘O God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” (‘O @eés, 6 eds prov, iva Tv’ 
éykxarédumrés pe ;),3 as a fulfilment of the words of the Psalm, which 
he quotes here, and elsewhere,‘ with the peculiar addition of the 
Septuagint version: “attend to me” (apéayxes juov), which, how- 
ever, he omits when giving the cry of Jesus, thereby showing that 
he follows a written source which did not contain it, for the quota- 
tion of the Psalm, and of the cry which is cited to show that it 
refers to Christ, immediately follow each other. He apparently 
knows nothing of the Chaldaic cry, “Eli, Eli, lama sabac- 
thani,” of the Gospels.’ The first and second Gospels give 
the words of the cry from the Chaldaic differently from Justin, 
from the version of the LXX., and from each other. Matt. 
XXVil. 46, Océ prov, Océ prov, iva tu’ pe eyxareAures ; Mark xv. 34, O 


* Semisch argues that both forms are quotations of the same sentence, and 
that there is consequently a contradiction in the very quotations themselves ; 
but there can be no doubt that the two phrases are distinct parts of the 
mockery, and the very same separation and variation occur in each of the 
canonical Gospels. Dée ap. Denkw. Mart. Just., p. 282; cf. Hilgenfeld, 
Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 244. 

2 The Cod. Sin. omits avbrov. 3 Dial. 99. 

4 Dial. 98. 5 Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34. 
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Beds, 6 Beds pov, eis Tu’ eyxaréhurés pe ; the third Gospel makes no 
mention at all of this cry, but, instead, has one altogether foreign 
to the other Gospels: “And Jesus cried with a loud voice, and 
said: Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit: and having 
said this, he expired.”* Justin has this cry also, and in the same 
form as the third Gospel. He says: “ For when he (Jesus) was 
giving up his spirit on the cross, he said : ‘ Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit,’ as I have also learned from the Memoirs.”? 
Justin’s Gospel, therefore, contained both cries, and as even the 
first two Synoptics mention a second cry of Jesus? without, how- 
ever, giving the words, it is not surprising that other Gospels 
should have existed which included both. Even if we had no 
trace of this cry in any other ancient work, there would be no 
ground for asserting that Justin must have derived it from the 
third Gospel, for, if there be any historical truth in the statement 
that these words were actually spoken by Jesus, it follows, of 
course, that they may have been, and probably were, reported in 
a dozen Christian writings now no longer extant, and in all pro- 
bability they existed in some of the many works referred to in the 
prologue to the third Gospel. Both cries, however, are given in 
the Gospel of Nicodemus, or Gesta Pilati, to which reference has 
already so frequently been made. In the Greek versions edited 
by Tischendorf we find only the form contained in Luke. In the 
Codex A the passage reads : “And crying with a loud voice, Jesus 
said: Father, Baddach ephkid rouchi—that is, interpreted : ‘into 
thy hands I commend my spirit’: and, having said this, he gave 
up the ghost.”4 In the Codex B the text is: “Then Jesus, having 
called out with a loud voice, ‘Father, into thy hands will I 
commend my spirit,’ expired.”5 In the ancient Latin version, 
however, both cries are given: “And about the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Hely, Hely, lama szabacthani, 
which, interpreted, is: ‘My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me? And after this Jesus said: ‘Father, into thy 


* Kat purjoas puvy weyddry 6 Inoods etirev, Idrep, els XEtpds cov mapaTlOewar 
TO mvedud ov. Tolro dé elmay éémvevoev. Luke xxiii. 46. 

* Kal yap dmodibovs To mve}ua emi Tw oravpe@, etre, Idrep, els xelpds cov 
mopar lOewat To mvedud pov ws kal éx Tay drournuwoverudtwr Kal TodTO éuador, 
Dial. 105. 

3 Matt. xxvii. 50; Mark xv. 37. 

a Kai puvngas gory Meydry 6 “Inoods elev Marijp, Baddax epxtd pover, d 
epunveverau Els xelpds cou maparlOnpu TO mvedud ov. Kal TodTo elady TapedwKe 
To mvevua.  LHvang. Nicod., Pars I, a. szve Gesta Pilati, xi.; Tischendorf, 
Evang. Apocr., p. 233; cf. Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 590 f. 

2 Erera 6 Inoods Kpdéas pwvy weyddy Iarep, els xetpds cov mapabjoomuc 
To mvedud jov, dwemvevoe. Ev. Nicod., Pars1.B, sive Acta Pilati B., xi.; 
Tischendorf, Av. Apocr., p. 287. 
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hands I commend my spirit’; and, saying this, he gave up the 
ghost.”* 

One of the Codices of the same apocryphal work likewise gives 
the taunting speeches of the Jews ina form more nearly approaching 
that of Justin’s Memoirs than any found in our Gospels. “ And 
the Jews that stood and looked ridiculed him, and said: If thou 
saidst truly that thou art the Son of God, come down from the 
cross, and at once, that we may believe in thee. Others, ridicu- 
ling, said: He saved others, he healed others, and restored the 
sick, the paralytic, lepers, demoniacs, the blind, the lame, the 
dead, and himself he cannot heal.”? The fact that Justin actually 
refers to certain Acta Pilati in connection with the Crucifixion 
renders this coincidence all the more important. Other texts of 
this Gospel read: “ And the Chief Priests, and the rulers with 
them, derided him, saying: He saved others, let him save him- 
self; if he is the Son of God, let him come down from the 
cross.”3 

It is clear from the whole of Justin’s treatment of the narrative 
that he followed a Gospel adhering more closely than the candnical 
to Psalm xxi., but yet with peculiar variations from it. Our 
Gospels differ very much from each other; Justin’s Memoirs of 
the Apostles in like manner differed from them. It had its 
characteristic features clearly and sharply defined. In this way 
his systematic variations are natural and perfectly intelligible, 
but they become quite inexplicable if it be supposed that, 
having our Gospels for his source, he thus persistently and in 
so arbitrary a way ignored, modified, or contradicted their 
statements. 

Upon two occasions Justin distinctly states that the Jews sent 
persons throughout the world to spread calumnies against Christians. 


t Et circa horam nonam exclamavit Jesus voce magna dicens : Hely, Hely, 
lama zabacthani, quod est interpretatum: Deus meus, Deus meus, ut quid 
dereliquisti me? Et post hac dicit Jesus: Pater in manus tuas commendo 
spiritum meum. Et hec dicens emvrstt spirttum.”  Nicod. EKv., xi.; 
Fabricius, Cod. Ap. NW. T., i., p. 261; cf. Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T,, 
p. 591 f. 

2 Oi 62 Iovdator of iorduevor Kal BAErovres KaTeyéhwy adroy Kal éXeyor ’Hay 
aANOGs edreyes bre vids el ToD Heod, KardBnOc amo Tod cravpod, kal mapevdds tva 
morevowpev els o€. &repor édeyov KarayedGvres”Addous Eowoev, dddous Eepd- 
mevoev, Kal ldcaro doOeveis, mapadehuumevous, Aempovs, Jarpovefouevous, Tupnous, 
Xwos, vevexpwuevous, Kal EavTov od divarat Oeparedoa. LHvang. Nicod., Pars 
I. B., sive Acta Pilati, B. x. ; Tischendorf, Zv. Apocr., p. 286. 


3 Fv. Nicod., ParsI. A. x.; Tischendorf, Zv. Afocr., p. 2323 cf. Thilo., 
Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. 5843 Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. 7., i, ps 2595 
Tischendorf, 7d., p. 340. There are differences between all these texts— 
indeed, there are scarcely two MSS. which agree—clearly indicating that 
we have now nothing but corrupt versions of a more ancient text, 
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“When you knew that he had risen from the dead, and ascended 
into heaven, as the prophets had foretold, not only did you (the 
Jews) not repent of the wickedness which you had committed, 
but at that time you selected and sent forth from Jerusalem 
throughout the land chosen men, saying that the atheistic heresy 
of the Christians had arisen,” etc.*...... “from a certain Jesus, a 
Galilean impostor, whom we crucified, but his disciples stole him 
by night from the tomb where he had been laid when he was 
unloosed from the cross, and they now deceive men, saying that 
he has risen from the dead and ascended into heaven.”? This 
circumstance is not mentioned by our Gospels, but, reiterated 
twice by Justin in almost the same words, it was in all probability 
contained in the Memoirs. Eusebius quotes the passage from 
Justin without comment, evidently on account of the information 
which it conveyed. The fragment of the Gospel of Peter describes 
the elders as going to Pilate and asking for soldiers to watch the 
grave for three days, “lest his disciples steal him, and the people 
believe that he rose from the dead.” 

hese instances, which, although far from complete, have 
already occupied too much of our space, show that Justin quotes 
from the Memoirs of the Apostles many statements and facts of 
Gospel history which are not only foreign to our Gospels, but in 
some cases contradictory to them, whilst the narrative of the most 
solemn events in the life of Jesus presents distinct and systematic 
variations from parallel passages in the Synoptic records. It will 
now be necessary to compare his general quotations from the 
same Memoirs with the Canonical Gospels, and here a very wide 
field opens before us. As we have already stated, Justin’s works 
teem with these quotations, and to take them all in detail would 
be impossible within the limits of this work. Such a course, 
moreover, is unnecessary. It may be broadly stated that even 
those who maintain the use of the Canonical Gospels can only 
point out two or three passages out of this vast array which 
verbally agree with them.3 ‘This extraordinary anomaly—on the 
supposition that Justin’s Memoirs were in fact our Gospels—is, 
as we have mentioned, explained by the conyenient hypothesis 
that Justin quotes imperfectly from memory, interweaves and 


STOR TIGR 


? Ib., 108. This passage commences with statements to the same effect as 
the preceding. 


3 Credner, Bestrige, i., p. 229; Hilgenfeld, Die Zuv. /ustin’s, p. 252 ff. 
p- 255; Kirchhofer, Quel/ensammd., ne 34 f., p. 89; Row, Hist, om re 
p- 56; Schwegler, Das Nachap. Zeit., i., p. 222 f.; Semisch, Die ap. Denkw. 
M. Just., p. 140 f.; De Wette, Lehrd. Hinl. N. T., p. 104 f.; Westcott, On 
the Canon, p. 106 f, 
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modifies texts, and, in short, freely manipulates these Gospels 
according to his argument. Even strained to the uttermost, 
however, could this be accepted as a reasonable explanation of 
such systematic variation, that only twice or thrice out of the vast. 
number of his quotations does he literally agree with passages in 
them? Inorder to illustrate the case with absolute impartiality 
we shall first take the instances brought forward as showing 
agreement with our Synoptic Gospels. 

Tischendorf only cites two passages in support of his affirma- 
tion that Justin makes use of our first Gospel. It might be 
supposed that, in selecting these, at least two might have been 
produced literally agreeing ; but this is not the case, and this may 
be taken as an illustration of the almost universal variation of 
Justin’s quotations. The first of Tischendorf’s examples is the 
supposed use of Matt. viii. 11, 12: “Many shall come from 
the east and from the west, and shall sit down,” etc. (ILoAXo! 
dd avatoh@v Kal dvopav HEove Lv, k.T.X.) Now this passage 
is repeated by Justin no less than three times in three very 
distinct parts of his Déalogue with Trypho,? with a uniform 
variation from the text of Matthew—“ 7%ey shall come from the 
west and from the east,” ete. (“Hfovow dd dvopov Kai 
avatohov, x.t..)3 That a historical saying of Jesus should be 
reproduced in many Gospels, and that no particular work can have 
any prescriptive right to it, must be admitted, so that even if the 
passage in Justin agreed literally with our first Synoptic, it would 
not afford any proof of the actual use of that Gospel; but when, 
on the contrary, Justin upon three several occasions, and at 
distinct intervals of time, repeats the passage with the same 
persistent variation from the reading in Matthew, not only can it 
not be ascribed to that Gospel, but there is reason to conclude 
that Justin derived it from another source. It may be added that 
moAXot is anything but a word uncommon in his vocabulary, 
and that elsewhere, for instance, he twice quotes a passage 
similar to one in Matthew, in which, amongst other variations, he 
reads ‘Many shall come (roAAoi #£ovewv),” instead of the phrase 
found in that Gospel.+ 

The second example adduced by Tischendorf is the supposed 
quotation of Matt. xii. 39; but in order fully to comprehend the 
nature of the affirmation, we quote the context of the Gospel and 
of Justin in parallel columns— 


' Wann wurden, u. Ss. W., p. 27, anm. 2. 

2 Dialw7O. 20. TAO 

3 In Dial. 76 the text reads “‘ from the east and from the west.” 
4 Apol., i. 16, Dial. 35; cf. Matt. vii. 15. 


Justin. DIAL. 107. 


And that he should rise again on 
the third day after the crucifixion, it 
is written in the Memoirs that some 
of your neighbours questioning him 
said: ‘‘Show us a sign;’ and he 
answered them: “An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after 
a sign, and there shall no sign be 
given to them (avro@s) but the sign of 
Jonah (Iwva).” 

Kai 87 79 Tpirn huépa eweddev 
dvacThoer Oa. pera TO oTavpwHOFvat, 
yéypamTar év Tols dmouynmoveduacuy, 
8rt of amo TOD yévous budy cusnrody- 
Tes avt@ Edeyorv, S71, “‘AciEov tiv 
onuetov.”” Kal dmexplvaro avrots, leved 
movnpa, K.T.D. 
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MATTHEW XII. 38, 39. 


38. Then certain of the scribes and 
Pharisees answered him, saying : 
Master, we would see a sign from 
thee. 

39. But he answered and said unto 
them: An evil and adulterous genera- 
tion seeketh after a sign, and there 
shall no sign be given to it (at77), but 
the sign of the prophet Jonah (Tava 
TOU Tpopyrov). 

Tore dmexplOncay att@ tives Tey 
ypapmaréwy Kat Dapicalwy é-yorres, 
““ArddoKane, OéAouev aro col onmetov 
ideiv.” 6 O€ daroxpiels etrev avroits, 
Teved movnpa, k.T.d. 


Now it is clear that Justin here directly professes to quote from 
the Memoirs, and consequently that accuracy may be expected ; 
but passing over the preliminary substitution of “some of your 
nation” for “certain of the scribes and Pharisees,” although it 
recalls the ““some of them,” and “ others,” by which the parallel 
passage, otherwise so different, is introduced in Luke xi. 15, 16, 
29 ff.,7 the question of the Jews, which should be literal, is quite 
different from that of the first Gospel, whilst there are variations 
in the reply of Jesus, which, if not so important, are still un- 
deniable. We cannot compare with the first Gospel the parallel 
passages in the second and third Gospels without recognising that 
other works may have narrated the same episode with similar 
variations, and whilst the distinct differences which exist totally 
exclude the affirmation that Justin quotes from Matthew, every- 
thing points to the conclusion that he makes use of another source. 
This is confirmed by another important circumstance. After 
enlarging during the remainder of the chapter upon the example of 
the people of Nineveh, Justin commences the next by returning to 
the answer of Jesus, and making the following statement :'“‘ And 
though all of your nation were acquainted with these things which 
occurred to Jonah, and Christ proclaimed dmong you that he 
would give you the sign of Jonah, exhorting you, at least, after his 
resurrection from the dead to repent of your evil deeds, and like 
the Ninevites to supplicate God, that your nation and city might 
not be captured and destroyed as it has been destroyed; yet not 
only have you not repented on learning his resurrection from the 
dead, but, as I have already said,? you sent chosen? and select 


™ Cf. Mark viii. 11. 
2 Dial. 17. The passage quoted above, p. 215 f. 
3 xeuporovnoavres. Literally, ‘‘ elected by a show of hands ”—by vote. 
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men throughout all the world, proclaiming that an atheistic and 
impious heresy had arisen from a certain Jesus, a Galilean 
impostor,” etc. Now, not only do our Gospels not mention this 
mission, as we have already pointed out, but they do not contain 
the exhortation to repent, at least, after the resurrection of Jesus 
here referred to, and which evidently must have formed part of the 
episode in the Memoirs. 

Tischendorf does not produce any other instances of supposed 
quotations of Justin from Matthew, but rests his case upon these. 
As they are the best examples, apparently, which he can point 
out, we may judge of the weakness of his argument. De Wette 
divides the quotations of Justin, which may be compared with our 
first and third Gospels, into several categories. Regarding the 
first class, he says: ‘‘Some agree quite literally, which, however, 
is seldom” ;?) and under this head he can only collect three 
passages of Matthew, and refer to one of Luke. Of the three 
from Matthew, the first is that, vill. 11, 12,3 also brought forward 
by Tischendorf, of which we have already disposed. The second 
is Matt. v. 20: “For I say unto you, that except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” A parallel passage to this 
exists in Dza/. 105, a chapter in which there are several quotations 
not found in our Gospels at all, with the exception that the first 
words, “For I say unto you that,” are not in Justin. We shall 
speak of this passage presently. De Wette’s third passage is 
Matt. vii. 19: ‘Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down and cast into the fire,” which, with the exception of 
one word, ‘‘ but,” at the commencement of the sentence in Justin, 
also agrees with his quotation. In these two short passages there 
are no peculiarities specially pointing to the first Gospel as their 
source, and it cannot be too often repeated that the mere 
coincidence of short historical sayings in two works by no means 
warrants the conclusion that the one is dependent on the other. 
In order, however, to enable the reader to form a correct estimate 
of the value of the similarity of the two passages above noted, and 
also, at the same time, to examine a considerable body of evidence, 
selected with evident impartiality, we propose to take all Justin’s 
readings of the Sermon on the Mount, from which the above 
passages are taken, and compare them with our Gospels. This 
should furnish a fair test of the composition of the Memoirs of the 
Apostles. 

Taking first, for the sake of continuity, the first Apology, we 
find that chapters xv., xvi., xvii., are composed almost entirely of 


t Dial. 108. * De Wette, Lehrb. Einl. N.7., p. 104. 
3 Dial. 76, 120, 140; cf. p. 347. 4 Apol., i. 16. 
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examples of what Jesus himself taught, introduced by the remark 
with which chapter xiv. closes, that ‘‘ Brief and concise sentences 
were uttered by him, for he was not a sophist, but his word was 
the power of God.”* It may broadly be affirmed that, with the 
exception of the few words quoted above by De Wette, not a 
single quotation of the words of Jesus in these three chapters 
agrees with the canonical Gospels. We shall, however, confine 
ourselves at present to the Sermon on the Mount. We must 
mention that Justin’s text is quite continuous, except where we 
have inserted asterisks. We subjoin Justin’s quotations, together 
with the parallel passages in our Gospels, side by side, for greater 


facility of comparison.” 


JUSTIN. 


a. Apol.,i., 15. He (Jesus) spoke 
thus of chastity : Whosoever may gaze 
on a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery already in the 
heart before God. 

B. And, if thy right eye offend thee 
cut it out, 
for it is profitable for thee to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven with one 
eye (rather) than having two to be 
thrust into the everlasting fire. 

a. Ilept ev ody cwhpootvns TocovToy 
eirev' “Os dv éuBdéy yuvatkl mpds 
TO émOuujoa avrns On emolxevoe TH 
Kapdla mapa TH Oeq. 

B. Kal-3 Hi 6 6b0adpos cov 6 dekis 
oxavdanlfe oe, éxxoworv avrov 

cuupeper yap cor LovidOadpov 
elaehOety els Thy Baotdelay Tov ovpa- 


* Bpaxets be kal oUYTOLOL map avrod ovyou yeydracu. 
varnpxev, AANA SUvapts Oeov 6 Noyos adrod Fy. 


GOSPEL. 


Matt. v. 28. But I say unto you, 
that everyone that looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in 
his heart. 

29. But if thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should perish, 
and not that thy whole body should 
be cast into hell. 

"Hyw dé Aéyw buty bre was 6 BAErwr.4 
yuvaika mpos TO émcOumjoa: adirhy dn 
éwolxevoev adrny ev TH Kapdia avrod. 


Hi dé 6 dpOadwos cov 6 Sdekds 
oxavdanlfer oe, @ede5 avrov kal Bare 
amd cod: couudéper yap co wa 
dmoAnrar év Tay weGy cov, k.T.d.3 cf. 


Ov yap cogioThs 
Afol., i. 14. This description 


completely contradicts the representation in the fourth Gospel of the discourses 
of Jesus. It seems clearly to indicate that Justin had no knowledge of that Gospel. 

* It need not be said that the variations between the quotations of Justin 
and the text of our Gospels must be looked for only in the Greek. For the 
sake of the reader unacquainted with Greek, however, we shall endeavour as 
far as possible to indicate in translation where differences exist, although this 
cannot of course be fully done, nor often without being more literal than is 
desirable. Where it is not necessary to amend the authorised version of the 
New Testament for the sake of more closely following the text, and marking 
differences from Justin, we shall adopt it. We divide the quotations where 
desirable by initial letters, in order to assist reference at the end of our quotations 
from the Sermon on the Mount. 

3 The ‘‘xai” here forms no part of the quotation, and seems to separate the 
two passages, which were, therefore, probably distinct in Justin’s Memoirs, 
although consecutive verses in Matthew. 

4 Origen repeatedly uses ds dav éuBdé~y, and only once was 6 BNérwv. 
Griesbach, Symd. Critica, 1785, ii., p. 251. 

5 Clem. Al. reads &xxowov like Justin. Griesbach, 2é., ii., p. 252. 
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n ~ a > EY 
vav i) pera Tov SUO TEeUPOFvar evs TO 
aiwvrov mip. 


y. And, Whoever marrieth a 
woman divorced from another man 
committeth adultery. 

Kal, “Os amet? daohedumévny ad’ 
érépov avdpos, orxarar. 

* * * * 

6. And regarding our affection for 
all, he taught thus : 

If ye love them which love you, what 
new thing do ye? for even the forni- 
cators do this; but I say unto you: 
Pray for your enemies and love them 
which hate you, and bless them which 
curse you, and pray for them which 


. 


GOSPEL. 


Matt. XVil, “O.2.0.... kadov gol éoriw 
Hovopbadrpwov els Thy <whv eloedOetv, 7) 
Ovo dpbaduods ExovTa BrANOHvat els Thy 
yéevvay Tod mupos. 

Matt. v. 32. And whosoever shall 
marry a woman divorced 
committeth adultery. 

Menace kal ds €ay dmroheNupev ny 


AUNT, MOLXaT AL. ? 


Matt. v. 46. 

For if ye should love them which 
love you, what reward have ye? do 
not even the publicans the same? 
v. 44.3 But I say unto you: Love 
your enemies* (bless them which curse 
you, do good to them which hate you), 


and pray for them which (despitefully 


despitefully use you. 
use you and) persecute*you.$ 


t Matt. v. 29, 30, it will be remembered, are repeated with some variation 
and also reversed in order, and with a totally different context, Matt. xviii. 
8,9. The latter verse, the Greek of the concluding part of which we give 
above, approximates more nearly in form to Justin’s, but is still widely different. 
“* And if thine eye (‘ right’ omitted) offend thee pluck it out and cast it from 
thee ; it is good for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than having 
two eyes to be cast into hell fire.” The sequence of Matt. v. 28, 29, points 
specially to it. The double occurrence of this passage, however, with a 
different context, and with the order reversed in Matthew, renders it almost 
certain that the two passages a. and 8. were separate in the Memoirs. The 
reading of Mark ix. 47 is equally distinct from Justin’s: And if thine eye 
offend thee cast it out (Bare atrév); it is good for thee (caddy éorly ce) to 
enter into the kingdom of God (rof 6e08) with one eye, rather than having two 
eyes to be cast into hell. (7 d00 dfpOaruods éxovta BAnOHvar els yéevvar.) 

2 Cf. Matt. xix. 9, Luke xvi. 18. The words ad’ érépov dvdpds are 
peculiar to Justin. The passage in Luke has dé aydpds, but differs in the rest. 

3 It will be observed that here again Justin’s Gospel reverses the order in 
which the parallel passage is found in our Synoptics. It does so indeed 
with a clearness of design which, even without the actual peculiarities of 
diction and construction, would indicate a special and different source. The 
passage varies throughout from our Gospels, but Justin repeats the same 
phrases in the same order elsewhere. In Déa/. 133 he says: “‘ While we all 
pray for you, and for all men as our Christ and Lord taught us to do, enjoining 
us to pray even for our enemies, and to love them that hate us, and to bless 
them that curse us” (edyerOar Kal bréep Tay éxOpGv, Kal dyamay rods pc odvTAs, 
Kal eddoyelv Tovs Karapwuévous). And again in Afol., i. 14, he uses the expres- 
sion that Christians pray for their enemies (vrép ray éxOpav edxduevor) 
according to the precepts of Christ. The variation is therefore not accidental, 
but from a different text. 

4 The two passages within brackets are not found in any of the oldest MSS., 
and are only supported by Codices D, E, and a few obscure texts. All modern 
critics reject them. They ate omitted from the revised version. _ hi 

8 The parallel passage in Luke vi. 32, 27, 28, presents similar variations 
from Matt., though not so great as those of Justin from them both. 
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Ilept 6¢ ro6 orépyew dravtas, Tavra 
édldakev' Hi dyarare rovs ayamGvras 
twas, Th kawvoy ovetre ; Kal yap ol mopyor 
Tovro movodcw. “Hyw dé viv déyw" 
Evyeobe treép trav éxOpav tuay Kal 
dyarare Tovs fucovyTas mas, Kal ev- 
Royeire Tovs KaTapwuévous tuiy, Kal 
edxerbe brép Twr émnpeafovTww Uuas. 

e. And that we should communicate 
to the needy and de nothing for praise, 
he said thus : 

Give ye to every one that asketh, and 
from him that desireth to borrow turn 
not ye away ; for if ye 


lend to them from whom ye hope to 
receive, what new thing do ye? for 
even the publicans do this. 


But-ye, lay not up for yourselves upon 
the earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt and robbers break through, 


but lay up for yourselves 
in the heavens, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt. 


For what is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world, but destroy 
his soul? or what shall he give in 
exchange for it? Lay up, therefore, 
in the heavens, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt.” 

His 5é 76 Kowwvelv Tots Seouevos, Kal 
pundev mpos do&ay movety, TadTa &pn, 


Ilavri rq alrobyre bldore, kal Tov Bov- 
Nomevoy Savelracba, wi dmroorpaphre: 


el yap davelfere map dy édmlfere 
haBetv, rl xatvov moire ; ToOTO Kal ob 
TENGVAL TOLODGL. 


‘Tucts 6€ uh Onoauplfere éavrots émt 
THs yns, drov ais kat Bp@ors apavifer, 
Kal Anaral dvoptacovar 


* In the first Gospel the subject breaks of at the end of v. 42. 


GOSPEL. 

v. 46. 

"Hay yap ayarnonre Tovs ayanavras 
Uuas, Tiva pucbov exere ; ovxl Kal of 
TeAGvar oTWS ToLovaW ; 

v. 44. "Hyd 6€ Néyw vuiv, dyarare 
rods éxOpovs vpay (evdoyetre Tovs 
KATApwMEevous Uulv, KAA@S ToLetre Tots 
pucotow vuds,) Kal mpocetxerbe vmrép 
Tavs (éemnpeatovTwy Kal) SuwKkovTw Umas. 


Matt. v. 42. 

Give thou to him that asketh thee, 
and from him that would borrow of 
thee turn not thou away.* 

Cf. Luke vi. 34. 

And if ye lend to them from whom 
ye hope to receive, what thank have 
ye? for sinners lend, etc. 

Matt. vi. 19. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon the earth, where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal ; 

vi. 20. But lay up for yourselves 
treasuresin heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor 
steal. 

Matt. xvi. 26. For what shall a 
man be profited if he shall gain the 
whole world, but lose his soul? or 
what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? 


Matt. v. 42. 

T@ alrodvrl ce dds, kai Tov OédovTa 
amo cod Saveloacba, uh drooTpadys. 

Cf. Luke vi. 34. 

Kal éay davifere map av édmlfere 
haBetv, rolavuiy xdpis early ; Kal dpap- 
TwRol auapTwrots davifovow, K.T.r. 

Matt. vi. 19. 

My pnoauplfere viv Onoavpods él 
THs ys, Brov chs Kat BpSows adavlfer, 
kal Srov Kerra dopicgovow Kal 
kNEmrovew’ 


v. 46 may 


be compared with Justin’s continuation, but it is fundamentally different. 


The parallel passages in Luke vi. 30, 34, present still greater variations. 


We 


have given vi. 34 above, as nearer Justin than Matt. v. 46. It will be remarked 
that to find a parallel for Justin’s continuation, without break, of the subject, we 


must jump from Matt. v. 42, 46, to vi. 19, 20. 


* See next page, note I. 
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Onoaupifere 5€ Eavrois év Tots ovpa- 


vois, d1rov odre ahs oltre Bpdo.s ada- 


vice. 


Ti yap woedetrat advOpwios, av Tov 
Koopov dbdov Kepdnon, Thy 5é€ Wuxhy, 
avrod dmoneon ; } Th dwoe aitis av- 
Tadaype ; 


Onoauplfere ody ev Tots ovpavots, 7rou" 
ore ons ode BpGors adavifer.* 


g¢. And: Be ye kind and merciful | 


as your Father also is kind and merci- 
ful, and maketh his sun to rise on 
sinners, and just and evil.? 


But be not careful what ye shall 
eat and what ye shall put on. 


Are ye not better than the birds and 
the beasts? And God feedeth them. 


careful 
or what 


be 


Therefore not 
what ye shall eat, 


ye shall put on, 


for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of these things, 


t This phrase, it will be observed, 


GOSPEL. 


vi. 20. Onoaupifere dé viv Onoav- 
pods é€v otpav@, dmov ovre ohs oite 
BpGows dpavifer, Kal Omov Kkdérrae od 
Ovoptccovow ovdé KAérToveW. 
| xvi. 26. Ti yap whednOjcerau 
dvOpwrros, éay Tov Kogmoy Sov KEpdhcy, 
Thy O€ Wuxhy abrov knuwb_; 4} th 
ddoe: dvOpwros dvTdddaypya THe PuxAs 
avrod ; 


| 


Luke vi. 36.3. Be ye merciful even 
as your Father also is merciful. 
Matts vey 4igeten..\ar for he maketh his 
sun to rise on evil and good and 
sendeth rain on just and unjust. 

Matt. vi. 25. 

Therefore I say unto you, Be not 
careful for your life what ye shall eat 
and what ye shall drink, nor yet for 
your body what ye shall put on 

vi. 26. Behold the birds of the air 
that they sow not, &c., &c., yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are 
ye not much better than they ? 

vi. 31.5 Therefore be not careful, 
saying: what shall we eat? or what 
shall we drink, or with what shall we 
be clothed ? 

vi. 32. For after all these things do 
the Gentiles seek: for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye need all these 
things. 


is also introduced higher up in the 


passage, and its repetition in such a manner, with the same variations, 


emphatically demonstrates the unity of the whole quotation. 
2 This passage ({) is repeated with the peculiar xpjorol kai olkr. twice 


in Déal. 96, and in connection with the same concluding words, which are 
quite separate in our Synoptics. In that place, however, in paraphrasing 
and not quoting, he adds, ‘‘and sending rain on holy and evil.” Critics 
conjecture with much probability that the words cal Bpéxer émt dclous have 
been omitted above after duxalouvs, by a mistake either of the transcriber or 
of Justin. In the Clementine Homilies (iil. 57) a similar combination to 
that of Justin’s occurs together with a duplication recalling that of Justin, 
although dya6ol is substituted for xpnorol. Tiverbe ayabol kal olxrippoves 
as 0 marhp 6 év Trois ovpavois bs dvaréhder Tov Hdioy em aryabois, K-T.D. 
Epiphanius also twice makes use of a similar combination, although with 
variations in language ; cf. Her. Ixvi. 22, xxxili. Io. Origen likewise com- 
bines Matt. v. 48 and 45; cf. de Princip., li. 4, § 1. These instances 
confirm the indication ofan ancient connection of the passage as quoted by Justin. 

3 There is no parallel to this in the first Gospel. Matt. v. 48 is too remote 
in sense as well as language. ; 

4 The first part of v. 45 is quite different from the context in Justin : ‘‘ That 
ye may be sons of your Father which is in heaven: for he maketh,” etc. 

8 There is a complete break here in the continuity of the parallel passage. 
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but seek ye the kingdom of the 
heavens, and all these things shall 
be added unto you, 


for where the treasure is there is also 
the mind of the man. 

Kal, Tivecbe 5¢ xpnorol Kat oixrip- 
joves, ws Kal 6 Tarhp tua xXpnords 
éort Kal olkrlppwr, 

Kal Tov Hrvoy avTod avarédArNer él 
dpaprwrovs Kat dixatous Kal movnpous. 


Mh pmepyuvare dé, ri paynre, 7 Th 
évitanobe 


ox duels Tay merewiv Kal ToeY 
Onplwy Suiadepere ; Kal 6 Oeos Tpéper 


avrd. 
My obfv pepiysyjonre rt paynre, 
q Tl évdvaonobe. 


otde yap 6 rarhp tua 6 obpdvuos, bre 
TovTwy xpelay ExeTE 
(nreire 6é Ti Baothelay Twv ovparver, 


kal Tatra mavra mpooredjoerar duiv. 


. “Orrou yap 6 Anoavpés éorw, éxet kat 
A 
0 vos Tov avOpwrov. 


n. And: Do not these things to be 
seen of men, otherwise ye have no 
reward of your Father which is in 
heaven. 


kal, M7 roufre ravra mpds To GeaOhvar 
Umd Tov dvOpdrav: el dé uh ye, mod 
ovk &xere rapa Tov marpds buwy Tov ev 
Tots ovpavors. 


Apol. i., 16. 
@. And regarding our being patient 
under injuries, and ready to help all, 


GOSPEL. 


vi. 33. But seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added 
unto you. 

vi. 21.1 For where thy treasure is 
there will thy heart be also. 

Luke vi. 36. TDlvecde ov oixrip- 
poves, Kabas Kal 6 maTHnp buay oiKxrip- 
pov éorly. 

Matt. v. 45...... 8rt Tov iALovy avrod 
dvaréXer él rovnpovs Kal ayabovds Kal 
Bpéxer émt dixalovs Kal ddixous. 

Matt. vi. 25. 

Awa rotro Néyw buiv, uh mepyuvare 
Th Yuxn tuav th paynre Kai rb winre,” 
pnde TH cHmare tudv Th évdvonoee...... 

vi. 26. "HuBréyare els ra merewa 
Tov ovpavod, K.T-A. Kal 6 TaTHp vuar 6 
ovpdvios Tpéper avTd> ox vets wadov 
Srapépere avTay ; 

vi. 31. un ody wepyuvnonre NéyorTes: 
Th ddyowuev i Th lower 
} Tl wepiBarwopeda ; 

Vi. 32. mdvra yap TavTa Ta eOvy 
éemivnrovow: oldev yap 6 TaThnp buar oO 
ovpdvios, Ste xpyfere TOUTWY aTdvTWr. 

vi. 33. (nretre 6€ mpwroy THY Bact- 
Nelavy Tov Oeov Kal Thy SiKkaroodyny 
avrov, Kal TavTa mavrTa mpocreOhoeTar 
Uuy. 

vi. 21. “Orov yap éorw 6 Onoaupds 
gov, €xel €oTar kal  Kapdla cov. 

Matt. vi. 1: 

But take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men to be seen of 
them, otherwise ye have no reward 
from your Father which is in heaven. 

vi. 1. ILpooéxere 5¢ thy Sikacootynv 
Uuay wh Toety e€umporber3 Tay avOpa- 
wwv mpds TO Oeabivar avrots: ef dé 
RAYE, muoOdv odk exere rapa TY maTpl 
Udy TH Ev Tots odpavors. 


Matt. v. 39. . 
But I say unto you that ye resist 
not evil,4 but whosoever shall smite 


* Cf. Luke xii. 22-34, which, however, is equally distinct from Justin’s text. 
The difference of order will not have escaped notice. 


2The Cod. Stnatticus omits cal rl lyre. 
Cod. B and most other MSS. have the words. 


defective at the part. 


Codices A, C, and D are 


3 A few MSS. read “‘alms,” éNenwoovvny, here ; but the Cod. Siz. Vat., and 
all the older Codices, have the reading of the text which is adopted by all 


modern editors. 


4 It is apparent that if Justin could have quoted this phrase it would have ¥ 


suited him perfectly. 
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and free from anger, this is what he 
said: Unto him striking thy cheek 
offer the other also ; 

and him who carrieth off thy cloak or 
thy coat do not thou prevent. 


But whosoever shall be angry 
is in danger of the fire. 


7 


But every one who compelleth thee 
to go a mile, follow twain. 


And let your good works shine 
before men so that, perceiving, they 
may adore your Father which is in 
heaven. - 


* * * % 


T6 rémrovri cov THY cLayova, TapExXeE 
kat THY Gddnv 

kal Tov alpovrd cou Tov xiTaVa, 7} Td 
iudriov wn Kwdvons. 


“Os Sav dpyioOy, evoxds éorw els TO 
up. 

Tlavrl dé dyyapetovTi cou plduor, 
aKkodovOnooy dvo. 

Aappdrw 6é vuay ra Kara epyat 
eumpoo bev ray dvOpwmrwy, iva Bérovres, 


Oavpdgwor tov marépa vuwv Toy ev 
Tots ovpavots. 
* * * * 

«. And regarding our not swearing 
at all, but ever speaking the truth, he 
thus taught :-— 


GOSPEL. 


thee on thy right cheek turn to him 
the oiher also. 


v. 40. And to him who would sue 
thee at law and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. 

v. 22. But I say unto you that 
every one who is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of the 
judgment, etc. 

v. 41. And whosoever shall com- 
pel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. 

v. 16. Even so let your light shine 
before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. 


Matt. v. 39.3 

Hye d€ Néyw vuiv un avriorivar TH 
movnp, adn bors ce parloer emi THY 
deicdy gov o.aydva, oTpéeor atr@ Kal 
Thy &d\\nv* 

A. Ae a 

v. 40. kal 7@ OédovTl cou KprOjvac 
Kal Tov xLTWYd cov haBe, Apes abTw 
Kal 70 luarvoy: 


v. 22. “Eyw dé Néyw vuiy br Tas 
6 épyfduevos TH ddEAPH adrod4 evoxos 
éorat TH Kploer’ Kk. TD. 

v.41. Kal 6o71s ce dyyapetoe 
pidvov év, Uararye mer’ adrod dvo. 

v. 16. Ovrws Aaupdrw 7d PBs Vuav 
éumpocbev Tay dvOpHrwr, Srrws wow 
vuay Ta Kara epya Kat dogdowow Tov 
maTépa vuav Tov ev Tots ovpavots. 


Matt. v. 34. 
But I say unto you, Swear not at 


t Clement of Alexandria has in one place Napw. cov 7a epya, and again ra 


ayaba vuwr epya hapwarw. 


Cf. Griesbach, Sym. Crét., li., p. 250. 


2 That part of Matt. v. 22 intrudes itself between parallels found in v. 40 


and 41 will not have been overlooked. 


3 The parallel passage, Luke vi. 29, is closer to Justin’s, but still presents 
distinct variations : ‘‘ Unto him smiting thee on the cheek offer the other also, 
and from him that carrieth off thy coat do not thou withhold (m7) cwAvo7s) thy 
cloak also.” T@ rvarovrl oe éml rHv oiaydva, mapexe Kal THY adAny, Kal dao 
rou alpovrds cov TO iudriov Kal Tov xiréva un Kwdvoys. The whole context, 
however, excludes Luke ; cf. Mayerhoff, Ezz. petr. Schr., p. 272. 

4 ei being omitted from Cod. Sin. Vat., and other important MSS., we do 


not insert it. 
4 Q 
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Ye may not swear at all, but let 
your yea be yea, and your nay nay, 
for what is more than these (is) of the 
evil one. 


Tlep) dé rov wy duvivar dws, TadNO7 
de Néeyew del, ofrws mapexehevoaTo 
My dudonre bdws" 

"Horw dé tuwv ro val val: Kal To od 
oJ. 7d d& mepiccov TovTwy éK Tov 
movmpov. ‘ “ 7 

x. For not those who merely make 
profession, but those who do the 
works, as he said, shall be saved. 
For he spake thus : 

xk 1. Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall, etc. 

« 2. For whosoever heareth me and 
doeth what I say, heareth him that 
sent me. 


kx 3. But many will say to. me: 
Lord, Lord, did we not eat and drink 
in thy name, and do wonders ? 


« 4. And then will I say unto 
them : 
Depart from me, workers of iniquity. 


« 5. There shall he weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, when indeed the 
righteous shall shine as the sun, but 


GOSPEL. 


all, neither by heaven, etc. 

v. 37. But let your speech be yea 
yea, nay nay, for what is more than 
these is of the evil one. 

Matt. v. 34. 

"Hye dé Neyo buiy pn dudca bros 
bhre év T@ ovpaya@, K.T.X. 

Vv. 37. “Horw d¢ 6 \dyos buwy vai vat, 
od ot 7d dé mepicody rovTwy éK TOU 
movnpov éoTly. 


Matt. vii. 21. 

Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall, ete. 

Luke x. 16.2 He hearing you 
heareth me, and he despising you, 
etc., and he that despiseth me, de- 
spiseth him that sent me. 

Matt. vii. 22. 

Many will say to me in that day: 
Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy in 
thy name? and in thy name cast out 
devils? and in thy name do many 
wonders ? 

vii. 23. And then will I confess 
unto them that: ; never knew you: 
Depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 

Matt: “xiii. “42st {a ate ae eee 
and shall cast them into the furnace 
of fire: there shall be the weeping and 
the gnashing of teeth. 


* This agrees with a passage which occurs twice in the Clementine Homilies. 


The version in Ep. of James v. 12 is evidently a quotation from a source 
different from Matthew, and supports Justin. Clement Al. twice uses a similar 
expression, and Epiphanius does so once, though probably following the Ep. 
of James. The Afostolic Constitutions also quotes in similar manner. The 
context of the Clementine Homilies corresponds with that of Justin, but not so 
the others. We contrast all these passages below :— 
James v. 12 ee Hrw dé vuwv 7d vabval, Kal TO od ov. 
Clem. Hlom., iii. 55 éorw uuu 70 val val, 70 ov ov, 
_ 4b. > ghia éorw  vuav Td val val, Kai TO od ov. 
Justin, Afol., i. 16... €orw O€ Vay 7d val val, Kal TO od od. 


Clem. Al., Strom, Vv. 14, § 100 éorw vay 7d val val, Kat Td od ov, 
Epiph., Her., xix. 6 ove Frw  — vuwy TO val val, Kal To od ov. 
(COSTE LAUDS Ni lm elvau 6€ TO val val, Kal To od ov. 


2 Cf. Matt. x. 40, Mark ix. 37, Luke ix. 48, which are still more remote. 
In Matt. vii. 24 we find: ‘Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine and doeth them (kal ove? adrovs), I will liken him unto,” etc. 
This, however, as the continuation of v. 21-23 quoted above immediately 
before this passage, is very abrupt, but it seems to indicate the existence of 
such a passage as we find in Justin’s Memoirs. 
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the wicked are sent into everlasting xill. 43. Then shall the righteous 
fire. shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 


of their Father. 


Matt. vii. 15. 

« 6. For many shall arrive in my | But beware of false prophets which 
name, outwardly, indeed, clothed in | come to you in sheep’s clothing, but 
sheep’s skins, but inwardly being | inwardly are ravening wolves. 
ravening wolves. , 

« 7. Ye shall know them from their vi. 16. Ye shall know them by 
works. ; their fruit. Do men gather grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles ? 

« 8. And every tree that bringeth vil. 19. Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down and | not forth good fruit is hewn down and 


cast into the fire. cast into the fire. 
Matt. vii. 21. 
k I. Ouxl mGs 6 Néywr por, Kupre, Ou mas 6 Aéywr wor, Kipre, Kkipre, 
KUple, K.T.d.* K.TD. 
Luke x. 16. 
k 2. “Os yap dkover pov, Kat rovel & ‘O dkovwy vuwy éuod dxover, Kal 6 
Aéyw, akover TOO drocrel\avTds wer? aberav vuas eueaberet 6 d¢ éue dberwr 


ddere? rov “roorethayTa jue:4 
Matt. vil. 22. 
kK 3. ILodol 6€ épotct wou TloAXol épovoty moi év éxelvyn TH Hepa, 
Kipre, xvpre, o3 TQ o@ dvdmarr epd- | Kupre, xbpre, ov TH o@ dvduate €mpo- 
youev kal ériowev, Kal Suvdmers Erovn- | pnTedoaper, Kal TO o@ dvduare Saudvea 


oTapey ; e&eBddouer, Kal TO o@ dvduaTe Suvdmers 
TONGS ETrOLnTAMEY ; 

x4. Kal rére ép& avirois. ’Aroxwpetre vii. 23. Kal rére duodroyhow avrois 

dm’ éuod épydra Tis dvoulas.3 6rt ovderoTe eyvwy vuas' amoxwpeire 


t This is one of the passages quoted by De Wette (Zz/. VV. 7., p. 105) as 
agreeing except in a single word. 

2 Justin repeats part of this passage, omitting ‘‘and doeth what I say,” 
in Afol., i. 63: ‘‘As our Lord himself also says: He that heareth me 
heareth him that sent me.” Justin, however, merely quotes the portion relative 
to his subject. He is arguing that Jesus is the Word, and is called Angel and 
Apostle, for he declares whatever we require to know, “‘as our Lord himself 
also says,” etc.; and therefore the phrase omitted is a mere suspension of the 
sense, and unnecessary. 

3 In Diaé. 76, Justin makes use of a similar passage. ‘‘ And many will say 
to me in that day: Lord, Lord, did we not eat and drink in thy name, and 
prophesy and cast out devils. And I will say to them Depart from me.” kai: 
IloAXol €povat wo 7H hucpa exelyy Kipre, xdpre, 08 TE o@ dvdpare epdryomev Kal 
érlouev Kal mpoepnrevcapey Kai Satudvia é&eBddowev ; Kal ép& airots: ’Avaxwpetre 
am éuod. This is followed by one which differs from our Gospels in agree- 
ment with one in the Clementine Homilies, and by others varying also from 
our Gospels. Although Justin may quote these passages freely, he is per- 
sistent in his departure from our Synoptics, and the freedom of quotation is 
towards his own peculiar source, for it is certain that neither form agrees with 
the Gospels. 

4 Cod. D. (Bezze) reads for the last phrase 6 dé éuod dxotwy, dkover rob 
drocrethayrés we: but all the older MSS. have the above. A very few obscure 
MSS. and some translations add : ‘‘ He hearing me, heareth him that sent me.” 
Kal 6 éu“ov axovwy, akover Tod droarel\ayTds je. 
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Kk 5. Tore kNavOuos éora Kal Bpvyuos 
Tov dddvTwv: stray ol mey dSlikavos 
Adupwow ws 6 Hros' of dé ddeKoe 
méumovrat els TO alewov mop. 


xk 6. ILo\dol yap Hiovcw emt re 
évéuart mov, ewbev pméev évdeduuévor 
dépuara mpoBdrwr, éEcwhev, dé dyres 
Kou &pmaryes** 

kK 7. €k TOY Epywy avTwr émvyy dred DE 
avTous, 


GOSPEL. 


dm’ éuod oi épyatdmevor Thy dvoulay.? 

Matt. xiii. 42. 

Banaras kal Badovow avrovs els Thy 
Kdwov Tov mupds: éxel orat 6 KNavVOMOS 
Kal 6 Bpvyuos TOY ddvTuy. 

43. Tére of Sika exrAduwovow3 ws 
6 HALos Ev TH Bacthela TOU TaTpos avTwr.4 

Matt. vii. 15. 

IIpocéxere 62 dro trav Wevdorpopy- 
Twv, olrwes épxovrac mpos buds év 
évdvpacw mpoBdrwv, ztowbev dé elow 
NUKoL &ptrayes. 

16. “Amd Tey Kapr@v air&y ém- 
yvwoerbe avTovs, K.T.D. 


1g. Ilav dévdpov wh rovody Kapmov 
kahov éxxdmrerat Kal eis ip Badderac.5 


x 8. lay dé d€vdpov wi rovovy Kapmoy 
kahdv éxxémrerar kal els mip Badderau. 
* * * * 


1 Justin makes use of this passage with the same variations from our 
Gospel in Dial. c. Tr., 35. oddol édevoovrar emi 7@ dvduarl mov, e&wbey 
évdedumévor Sépuara mpoBdarwr, Erwhev dé elov NiKoe dpmayes. With only a 
separating kal, Justin proceeds to quote a saying of Jesus not found in our 
Gospels at all. ‘‘ And: There shall be schisms and heresies,” Kal: Eoovrac 
oxlouara kal alpéces. And then, with merely another separating ‘‘ And,” he 
quotes another passage similar to the above, but differing from Matt. ‘‘ And: 
Beware of false prophets who shall come to you outwardly clothed in sheep’s 
skins, but inwardly are ravening wolves,”—and with the usual separating 
“And,” he ends with another saying not found in our Gospels: ‘‘ And: 
Many false Christs and false Apostles shall arise, and shall deceive many of the 
faithful, Kal: ’Avaorjcovra: moddol Wevddxpioro. Kal wWevdoamrdcro\o, Kai 
To\d\ovs TaY TisTwY whavyjcovow. Both passages must have been in his 
Memoirs, and both differ from our Gospels. 

? The parallel passage, Luke xiii. 26, 27, is still more remote. Origen in 
four places, in Joh. xxxii. 7, 8, Contra Cels., ii. 49, de Principiis, quotes a 
passage nominally from Matt., more nearly resembling Justin’s : modXol épotct 
fuoe €v exelvy TH uépa Kupre, xpre, ov T@ dvduart cou eddyouer, kal TO dvduarl 
gov émlouev, kal TH dvduarl cov Saudia e&eBddomer, k.7.X. Cf. Griesbach, 
Symb. Crit., ii., p. 61 f.; Origen may have here confused the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews with Matthew. 

3 The Cod. D. (Bez) has Aduywouw, and so also quotes Origen. 
Griesbach, Symé. Crit., ii., p. 278. 

4 The corresponding passage in Luke (xiii. 26-28) .much more closely 
follows the order which we find in Justin, but linguistically and otherwise it is 
remote from his version, although in connection of ideas more similar than the 
passage in the first Gospel. In Luke, the weeping and gnashing of teeth are 
to be when the wicked see the righteous in heaven whilst they are excluded ; 
whereas in Matt. xiii. 42, q3, the weeping, etc., are merely a characteristic of 
the furnace of fire, and the shining forth of the righteous is mentioned as a 
separate circumstance. Matt. xiii. 42, 43, has a different context, and is 
entirely separated from the parallel passage in Justin, which precedes, and 
naturally introduces this quotation. 

5 This passage occurs in Matt. iii, 10 and Lukesiii. 9, literally, as a 
saying of John the Baptist, so that in Matt. vii. 19 it is a mere quota- 
tion. 
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Apol., i. 17. Luke xii. 48 (not found in 
A. As Christ declared saying: To | Matthew). 


whom God gave more, of him shall 
more also be demanded again. 


sane @s 0 Xpioros eunvucey cindy: 
“Qu mréov edwKev 6 Beds, wrEov Kal 
amaiTnOnoera Tap avrou.* 
* * * * 
Dial creT7 105: 
w. Except your righteousness shall 
exceed, etc. 


e 


ere For unto whom much is given, 
of him shall much be required: and 
to whom men have committed much, 
of him they will demand a greater 
amount. 


Luke xii. 48. 

Pace Ilavrl d€  €660n modv, odd 
SnTnOjoeT ar Tap avTov, Kal w mapéderTo 
TON, WEepicadTEpov aitnaovaww* avTov. 


Matt. v. 20. 

For I say unto you’ that except 
your righteousness. shall exceed, 
etCee 


We have taken the whole of Justin’s quotations from the 
Sermon on the Mount not only because, adopting so large a test, 
there can be no suspicion that we select passages for any special 
purpose, but also because, on the contrary, amongst these quota- 
tions are more of the passages claimed as showing the use of our 
Gospels than any series which could have been selected. It will 
have been observed that most of the passages follow each other 
in unbroken sequence in Justin, for with the exception of a short 
break between y and 6 the whole extract down to the end of 6 
is continuous, as indeed, after another brief interruption at the end 
of «, it is again to the close of the very long and remarkable 
passage x. With two exceptions, therefore, the whole of these 
quotations from the Sermon on the Mount occur consecutively in 
two succeeding chapters of Justin’s first apology, and one passage 
follows in the next chapter. Only a single passage comes from a 
distant part of the dialogue with Trypho. ‘These passages are 
bound together by clear unity of idea and context, and as, where 
there is a separation of sentences in his Gospel, Justin clearly 
marks it by kal, there is every reason to decide that those quota- 
tions which are continuous in form and in argument were likewise 
consecutive in the Memoirs. Now, the hypothesis that these 


= Clement of Alexandria (Stromata, ii. 23, § 146) has this passage as 
follows : @ mpdeiov €660n, ofros Kal dmarnOnoerat. Cf. Griesbach, Sym. 
Crit., ii., p. 380. This version more nearly approximates to Justin’s, though 
still distinct from it. 

2 The Codex D. (Bez) reads rAéov dmrarjoovory instead of mepioodrepoy 
alrjoovoty. 

3 \éyw tuiy bre are wanting in Justin. 

4 This passage, quoted by De Wette, was referred to p. 219, and led to 
this examination. 
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quotations are from the canonical Gospels requires the assump- 
tion that Justin, with singular care, collected from distant and 
scattered portions of those Gospels a series of passages in close 
sequence to each other, forming a whole unknown to’ them, but 
complete in itself; and yet, although this is carefully performed, 
he at the same time, with the most systematic carelessness, mis- 
quoted and materially altered almost every precept he professes to 
cite. The order of the canonical Gospels is as entirely set at 
naught as their language is disregarded. As Hilgenfeld has 
pointed out, throughout the whole of this portion of his quotations 
the undeniable endeavour after accuracy, on the one hand, is in the 
most glaring contradiction with the monstrous carelessness on the 
other, if it be supposed that our Gospels are the source from which 
Justin quotes. Nothing is more improbable than the conjecture 
that he made use of the canonical Gospels, and we must accept 
the conclusion that Justin quotes with substantial correctness the 
expressions in the order in which he found them in his peculia 
Gospel.? 

It is a most arbitrary proceeding to dissect.a passage, quoted by 
Justin as a consecutive and harmonious whole, and finding 
parallels more or less approximate to its various phrases scattered 
up and down distant parts of our Gospels, scarcely one of which 
is not materially different from the reading of Justin, to assert that 
he is quoting these Gospels freely from memory, altering, excising, 
combining, and interweaving texts, and introverting their order, 
but nevertheless making use of them and not of others. It is per- 
fectly obvious that such an assertion is nothing but the merest 
assumption. Our synoptic Gospels themselves condemn it utterly, 
for precisely similar differences of order and language exist in them 
and distinguish between them. Not only the language but the 
order of a quotation must have its due weight, and we have no 
right to dismember a passage and, discovering fragmentary 
parallels in various parts of the Gospels, to assert that it is com- 
piled from them, and not derived, as it stands, from another 
source.” 

It must have been apparent to all that, throughout his quotations 
from the Sermon on the Mount, Justin follows an order which is 
quite different from that in our synoptic Gospels ; and, as might 


" Cf. Hilgenfeld, Dée Luv. Justin’s, p. 129 f.; Credner, Beitrdge, i., p. 
250. 

* For the arguments of apologetic criticism the reader may be referred to 
Dr. Westcott’s work Ox the Canon, pp. 112-139. Dr. Westcott does not, of 
course, deny the fact that Justin’s quotations are different from the text of our 
Gospels, but he accounts for his variations on grounds which seem to us purely 
imaginary. It is evident that, so long as there are such variations to be 
explained away, at least no proof of identity is possible. 
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have been expected, the inference of a different source, which is 
naturally suggested by this variation in order, is more than 
confirmed by persistent and continuous variations in language. 
If it be true that examples of confusion of quotation are to be 
found in the works of Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and other 
Fathers, it must at the same time be remembered that these 
are quite exceptional, and we are scarcely in a position to judge 
how far confusion of memory may not have arisen from 
reminiscences of other forms of evangelical expressions occurring 
in apocryphal works, with which we know the Fathers to have 
been well acquainted. The most vehement asserter of the 
identity of the Memoirs with our Gospels, however, must 
absolutely admit as a fact, explain it as he may, that variation 
from our Gospel readings is the general rule in Justin’s quotations, 
and agreement with them the very rare exception. Now, such a 
phenomenon is elsewhere unparalleled in those times, when 
memory was more cultivated than with us in these days of cheap 
printed books ; and it is unreasonable to charge Justin with such 
universal want of memory and carelessness about matters which 
he held so sacred, merely to support a foregone conclusion, when 
the recognition of a difference of source, indicated in every 
direction, is so much more simple, natural, and justifiable. It is 
argued that Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament likewise 
present constant variation from the text. This is true to a 
considerable extent, but they are not so persistently inaccurate as 
the quotations we are examining, supposing them to be derived 
from our Gospels. This plea, however, is of no avail, for it is 
obvious that the employment of the Old Testament is not 
established merely by inaccurate citations; and it is quite un- 
deniable that the use of certain historical documents out of many 
of closely similar, and in many parts probably identical, character 
cannot be proved by anonymous quotations differing from any- 
thing actually in these documents. 

There are very many of the quotations of Justin which bear 
unmistakable marks of exactness and verbal accuracy, but which 
yet differ materially from our Gospels, and most of his quotations 
from the Sermon on the Mount are of this kind. For instance, 
Justin introduces the passages which we have marked a, B, y, with 
the words: “ He Si spoke thus of Chastity” ;* and, after 
giving the quotations, «, 8, and y, the first two of which, although 
finding a parallel in two consecutive verses (Matt. v. 28, 29), are 
divided by the separating «ai, and therefore do not appear to have 
been united in his Gospel, Justin continues: “ Just as even those 
who, with the sanction of human law, contract a second marriage 
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are sinners in the eye of our Master, so also are those who look 
upon a woman to lust after her. For not only he who actually 
commits adultery is rejected by him, but also he who desires to 
commit adultery, since not our acts alone are open before God, 
but also our thoughts.”* Now, it is perfectly clear that Justin 
here professes to give the actual words of Jesus, and then 
moralises upon them; and both the quotation and his own 
subsequent paraphrase of it lose all their significance if we sup- 
pose that Justin did not correctly quote in the first instance, but 
actually commences by altering the text. These passages 4, B, and 
y, however, have all marked and characteristic variations from the 
Gospel text; but, as we have already shown, there is no reason 
for asserting that they are not accurate verbal quotations from 
another Gospel. 

The? passage 8 is likewise a professed quotation,? but not only 
does it differ in language, but it presents deliberate transpositions 
in order, which clearly indicate that Justin’s source was not our 
Gospels. The nearest parallels in our Gospels are found in 
Matt. v. 46, followed by 44. The same remarks apply to the 
next passage ¢, which is introduced asa distinct quotation,3 but 
which, like the rest, differs materially, linguistically and in order, 
from the canonical Gospels. The whole of the passage is consecu- 
tive, and excludes the explanation of a mere patchwork of passages 
loosely put together, and very imperfectly quoted from memory. 
Justin states that Jesus taught that we should communicate to 
those who need, and do nothing for vain glory, and he then gives 
the very words of Jesus in an unbroken and clearly continuous 
discourse. Christians are to give to all who ask, and not merely 
to those from whom they hope to receive again, which would be 
no new thing—even the publicans do that; but Christians must 
do more. They are not to lay up riches on earth, but in heaven, 
for it would not profit a man to gain the whole world, and lose his 
soul ; therefore, the teacher a second time repeats the injunction 
that Christians should lay up treasures in heaven. If the unity of 
thought which binds this passage so closely together were not suffi- 
cient to prove that it stood in Justin’s Gospel in the form and 
order in which he quotes it, the requisite evidence would be 
supplied by the repetition at its close of the injunction: ‘“ Lay up, 
therefore, in the heavens,” etc. It is impossible that Justin should, 
through defect of memory, quote a second time in so short a 
passage the same injunction if the passage were not thus appro- 
priately terminated in his Gospel. The common sense of the 


AZo. LD 5. After the passages a, 8, y, and before the above, there is 
another quotation compared with Matt. xix. 12, but distinctly different from it. 
2a 221, DPR cake 
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reader must at once perceive that it is impossible that Justin, pro- 
fessedly quoting words of Jesus, should thus deliberately fabricate 
a discourse rounded off by the repetition of one of its opening 
admonitions, with the addition of an argumentative “ therefore.” 
He must have found it so in the Gospel from which he quotes. 
Nothing indeed but the difficulty of explaining the marked 
variations presented by this passage, on the supposition that Justin 
must quote from our Gospels, could lead apologists to insinuate 
such a process of compilation, or question the consecutive 
character of this passage. The nearest parallels to the dismembered 
parts of the quotation, presenting everywhere serious variations, 
however, can only be found in the following passages in the order 
in which we cite them :—Matt. v. 42, Luke vi. 34, Matt. vi. 
19, 20, xvi. 26, and a repetition of part of vi. 20, with variations. 
Moreover, the “expression, ‘What new thing do ye?” is quite 
peculiar to Justin. We have already met with it in the preceding 
section 6. ‘If ye love them which love you, what zezw thing do 
ye? foreven,” etc. Here, in the same verse, we have: “If ye lend 
to them from whom ye hope to receive, what new thing do ye ? for 
even,” etc. It is evident, both from its repetition and its distinct 
dogmatic view of Christianity as a new teaching in contrast to the 
old, that this variation cannot have been the result of defec- 
tive memory, but must have been the reading of the 
Memoirs, and, in all probability, it was the original form of the 
teaching. Such antithetical treatment is clearly indicated in many 
parts of the Sermon on the Mount: for instance, Matt. v. 21, 
“Ve have heard that it hath been said dy them of old...... but 7 
say unto you,” etc., cf. v. 33, 38, 43. It is certain that the whole 
of the quotation « differs very materially from our Gospels, and 
there is every reason to believe that not only was the passage not 
derived from them, but that it was contained in the AZemoirs of 
the Apostles substantially in the form and order in which Justin 
quotes it. ; 
The next passage (()' is separated from the preceding merely by 
the usual xa/, and it moves on to its close with the same continuity 
of thought and the same peculiarities of construction which 
characterise that which we have just considered. Christians are 
to be kind and merciful (ypyorot Kat oikrippoves) to all as their 
Father is, who makes his sun to shine alike on the good and 
evil, and they need not be anxious about their own temporal 
necessities: what they shall eat and what put on; are they not 
better than the birds and beasts whom God feedeth? Therefore, 
they are not to be careful about what they are to eat and what 
put on, for their heavenly Father knows they have need of these 
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things; but they are to seek the kingdom of heaven, and all 
these things shall be added: for where the treasure is—the thing 
he seeks and is careful about—there will also be the mind of the 
man. In fact, the passage is a suitable continuation of ¢, inculca- 
ting, like it, abstraction from worldly cares and thoughts in reliance 
on the heavenly Father; and the mere fact that a separation is 
made where it is between the two passages e and ¢ shows further 
that each of those passages was complete in itself. There is 
absolutely no reason for the separating «at if these passages were 
a mere combination of scattered verses. This quotation, however, 
which is so consecutive in Justin, can only find distant parallels 
in passages widely divided throughout the synoptic Gospels, which 
have to be arranged in the following order :—Luke vi. 36, Matt. v. 
45, Vi. 25, 26, 31, 32, 33) Vi. 21, the whole of which present 
striking differences from Justin’s quotation. The repetition of the 
injunction “ be not careful” again with the illative “ therefore” is 
quite in the spirit of « This admonition, “Therefore, be not 
careful,” etc., is reiterated no less than three times in the first 
Gospel (vi. 25, 31, 34), and confirms the characteristic repetition 
of Justin’s Gospel, which seems to have held a middle course 
between Matthew and Luke, the latter of which does not repeat 
the phrase, although the injunction is made a second time in more 
direct terms. The repetition of the passage, ‘‘Be ye kind and 
merciful,” etc., in DzaZ. 96, with the same context and peculiarities, 
is a remarkable confirmation of the natural conclusion that Justin 
quotes the passage from a Gospel different from ours. The 
expression ypyotot Kal otktippoves, thrice repeated by Justin 
himself, and supported by a similar duplication in the Clementine 
Flomities (iii. 57),’ cannot possibly be an accidental departure from 
our Gospels.? For the rest, it is undeniable that the whole passage 
¢ differs materially, both in order and language, from our Gospels, 
from which it cannot, without unwarrantable assumption, be main- 
tained to have been taken either collectively or in detail, and 
strong internal reasons lead us to conclude that it is quoted 
substantially as it stands from Justin’s Gospel, which must have 
been different from our Synoptics. / 

In 0, again, we have an express quotation introduced by the 
words: “And regarding our being patient under injuries and 
ready to help all, and free from anger, this is what he said”; and 


t See p. 223, note 4. 

? Delitzsch admits the very striking nature of this triple quotation, and of 
another (in our passage « 3 and 4), although he does not accept them as neces- 
sarily from a different source. ‘“Auffallig, aber allerdings sehr auffallig sind 
nur folgende 2 citate yiveobe xpnotol x.7.d.” Afol., i. 153 Dial. 96, und 
Kupte, xvpre, «.7.X. Apol., i. 16; Dial, 76; Unters. u. ad. Entst, d. Matth, 
Evang., 1853, p. 34. 
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then he proceeds to give the actual words.' At the close of the 
quotation he continues: “For we ought not to strive, neither 
would he have us be imitators of the wicked, but he has exhorted 
us by patience and gentleness to lead men from shame and the 
love of evil,” etc.? It is evident that these observations, which 
are a mere paraphrase of the text, indicate that the quotation 
itself is deliberate and precise. Justin professes first to quote the 
actual teaching of Jesus, and then makes his own comments ; 

but if it be assumed that he began by concocting out of stray 
texts, altered to suit his purpose, a continuous discourse, the 
subsequent observations seem singularly useless and out of place. 
Although the passage forms a consecutive and harmonious dis- 
course, the nearest parallels in our Gospels can only be found by 
uniting parts of the following scattered verses :—Matt. v. 39, 40, 
22, 41, 16. The Christian who is struck on one cheek is to turn 
the other, and not to resist those who would take away his cloak 
or coat; but if, on the contrary, he be angry, he is in danger of 
fire ; if, then, he be compelled to go one mile, let him show his 
gentleness by going two, and thus let his good works shine before 
men that, seeing them, they may adore his Father which is in 
heaven. It is evident that the last two sentences, which find 
their parallels in Matt. by putting v. 16 after 41, the former verse 
having quite a different context in the Gospel, must have so 
followed each other in Justin’s text. His purpose is to quote the 
teaching of Jesus, ‘‘regarding our being patient under injuries, 
and ready to help all and free from anger”; but his 
quotation of ‘“‘ Let your good works shine before men,” etc., has 
no direct reference to his subject, and it cannot reasonably be 
supposed that Justin would have selected it from a separate part 
of the Gospel. Coming as it no doubt did in his Memoirs in the 
order in which he quotes it, it is quite appropriate to his purpose. 
It is difficult, for instance, to imagine why Justin further omitted 
the injunction in the parallel passage, Matt. v. 39, “that ye 
resist not evil,” when supposed to quote the rest of the verse, since 
his express object i is to show that “we ought not to strive,” etc. 
The whole quotation presents the same characteristics as those 
which we have already examined, and in its continuity of thought 
and wide variation from the parallels in our Gospels, both in 
order and language, we must recognise a different and peculiar 
source. 

The passage 4, again, is professedly a literal quotation, for 
Justin prefaces it with the words: “ And regarding our not 
swearing at all, but ever speaking the truth, he taught thus”; and 
having in these words actually stated what Jesus did teach, he 


PP H224 hi 2 Apol., i. 16. 
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proceeds to quote his very words.’ In the quotation there is a 
clear departure from our Gospel, arising, not from accidental 
failure of memory, but from difference of source. The parallel . 
passages in our Gospels, so far as they exist at all, can only be 
found by taking part of Matt. v. 34 and joining it to v. 37, 
omitting the intermediate verses. The quotation in the Epistle of 
James v. 12, which is evidently derived from a source different 
from Matthew, supports the reading of Justin. This, with the 
passage twice repeated in the Clementine Homilies in agreement 
with Justin, and, it may be added, the peculiar version found in 
early ecclesiastical writings,” all tend to confirm the belief that 
there existed a more ancient form of the injunction which Justin 
no doubt found in his Memoirs. The precept, terse, simple, and 
direct, as it is here, is much more in accordance with Justin’s own 
description of the teaching of Jesus, as he evidently found it in 
his Gospel, than the diffused version contained in the first Gospel, 
VergOrO” 

Another remarkable and characteristic illustration of the 
peculiarity of Justin’s Memoirs is presented by the long passage x, 
which is also throughout consecutive and bound together by clear 
unity of thought.3 It is presented with the context: “For not those 
who merely make professions, but those who do the works, as he 
(Jesus) said, shall be saved. For he spake thus.”+ It does not, 
therefore, seem possible to indicate more clearly the deliberate 
intention to quote the exact expressions of Jesus, aud yet not only 
do we find material difference from the language in the parallel: 
passages in our Gospels, but those parallels, such as they are, can 
only be made by patching together the following verses in the 
order in which we give them :—Matt. vii. 21, Luke x. 16, Matt. vii. 
22, 23, xlil. 42, 43, vil. 15, part of 16, 19. It will be remarked 
that the passage (x 2), Luke x. 16, is thrust in between two 
consecutive verses in Matthew, and taken from a totally different 
context as the nearest parallel to x 2 of Justin, although it is 
widely different from it, omitting altogether the most important 
words: ‘“‘and doeth what I say.” The repetition of the same 
phrase, “He that heareth me heareth him. that sent me,” in 
Apol., 1. 63,5 makes it certain that Justin accurately quotes his 
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3 Dr. Westcott considers that ‘‘the coincidence between Justin and the 
Clementine Gospel illustrates still more clearly the existence of a traditional as 
well as of an evangelical form of Christ’s words ” (On the Canon, p. 132). 
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Gospel, whilst the omission of the words in that place, “and 
doeth what I say,” evidently proceeds from the fact that they are 
an interruption of the phrase for which Justin makes the quotation 
—namely, to prove that Jesus is sent forth to reveal the Father. It 
may be well to compare Justin’s passage, « 1-4, with one occurring 
in the so-called Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, iv. 
‘“‘ Let us not, therefore, only call him Lord, for that will not save 
us. For he saith: ‘ Not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, 
shall be saved, but he that worketh righteousness.’...... the Lord 
said: ‘If ye be with me gathered together in my bosom, and do 
not my commandments, I will cast you off and say to you: 
Depart from me; I know you not whence you are, workers of 
iniquity.’” The expression épydra: dvopuias here strongly recalls the 
reading of Justin. ‘This passage, which is foreign to our Gospels, 
at least shows the existence of others containing parallel discourses 
with distinct variations. Some of the quotations in this spurious 
Epistle are stated to be taken from the “Gospel according to the 
Egyptians,”* which was in all probability a version of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. The variations which occur in 
Justin’s repetition, in Dza/. 76, of his quotation « 3 are not 
important, because the more weighty departure from the Gospel 
in the words, “did we not eat and drink in thy name” (ov to 
ow vopate épdyopev Kat emidpev), is deliberately repeated ;3 and 
if, therefore, there be freedom of quotation, it is free quotation 
not from the canonical, but from a different Gospel. Origen’s 
quotation+ does not affect this conclusion, for the repetition of the 
phrase (0d) tm ovdpar. cov has the form of the Gospel, and 
besides, which is much more important, we know that Origen was 
well acquainted with the Gospel according to the Hebrews and 
other apocryphal works from which this may have been a reminis- 
cence. We must add, moreover, that the passage in Dia/. 76 
appears in connection with others widely differing from our 
Gospels. The passage x 5 not only materially varies from 
the parallel in Matt. xiii. 42, 43, in language, but in con- 
nection of ideas.. Here also, upon examination, we must 
conclude that Justin quotes from a source different from our 
Gospels, and, moreover, that his Gospel gives with greater cor- 
rectness the original form of the passage. The weeping and 


« Cf. Clemens Al., Stvom., iii. 9, 633 13, 93- 


2 Compare the quotation, Clem. 17 ad Cortnth., di 9, with the quota- 
tions from the Gospel according to the Hebrews in Epiphanius, /er., 
Xxx. 14. 

Unters. 


3 Delitzsch admits the very striking character of this repetition. 
Entst. Matth. Ev., p. 34, see back, p. 373, note 2. 
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gnashing of teeth are distinctly represented as the consequence 
when the wicked see the bliss of the righteous while they are sent 
into everlasting fire, and not as the mere characteristics of hell. It 
will be observed that the preceding passages, x 3 and 4, find 
parallels to a certain extent in Matt. vil. 22, 23, although Luke 
xiii. 26, 27, is, in some respects, closer to the reading of 
Justin. K 5 finds no continuation of parallel in Matt. viui., from 
which the context comes, but we have to seek it in xill. 42, 43. 
K 5, however, does find its continuing parallel in the next verse, 
in Luke xiii. 28, where we have “There shall be (the) weeping 
and (the) gnashing of teeth when ye shall see Abraham,” etc. 
There is here, it is evident, the connection of ideas which is 
totally lacking in Matt. xiii. 42, 43, where the verses in question 
occur as the conclusion to the exposition of the Parable of the 
Tares. Now, although it is manifest that Luke xii. 28 cannot 
possibly have been the source from which Justin quotes, still the 
opening words and the sequence of ideas demonstrate the great 
probability that other Gospels must have given, after «x 4, a con- 
tinuation which is wanting after Matt. vi. 23, but which is 
indicated in the parallel Luke xiii. (26, 27) 28, and is somewhat 
closely followed in Matt. xiii. 42, 43. When such a sequence is 
found in an avowed quotation from Justin’s Gospel, it is certain 
that he must have found it there substantially as he quotes it. 
The passage x 6,! “‘For many shall arrive,” etc., is a very 
important one, and it departs emphatically from the parallel in 
our first Gospel. Instead of being, like the latter, a warning 
against false prophets, it is merely the announcement that many 
deceivers shall come. ‘This passage is rendered more weighty by 
the fact that Justin repeats it with little variation in Déad. 35, and 
immediately after quotes a saying of Jesus of only five words 
which is not found in our Gospels ; andthen he repeats a quota- 
tion to the same effect in the shape of a warning: “ Beware of 
false prophets,” etc., like that in Matt. vil. 15, but still distinctly 
differing from it.2 It is perfectly clear that Justin quotes two 
separate passages. It is impossible that he could intend to repeat 
the same quotation at an interval of only five words ; it is equally 
impossible that, having quoted it in the one form, he could so 
immediately quote it in the other through error of memory. The 
simple, and very natural, conclusion is that he found both passages 
in his Gospel. The object for which he quotes would more than 
justify the quotation of both passages; the one referring to the 
many false Christians, and the other to the false prophets of whom 
he is speaking. ‘That two passages so closely related should be 
found in the same Gospel is not in the least singular. There are 
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numerous instances of the same in our Synoptics." The actual 
facts of the case, then, are these: Justin quotes in the Dialogue, 
with the same marked deviations from the parallel in “the 
Gospel, a passage quoted by him in the Afo/ogy, and after an 
interval of only five words he quotes a second’ passage to the 
same effect, though with very palpable difference in its character, 
which likewise differs from the Gospel, in company with other 
texts which still less find any parallels in the canonical Gospels. 
The two passages, by their différences, distinguish each other as 
separate, whilst, by their agreement in common variations from 
the parallel in Matthew, they declare their common origin from a 
special Gospel, a result still further made manifest by the agree- 
ment between the first passage in the Déa/ogue and the quotations 
in the Afology. In x 7? Justin’s Gospel substitutes épywv 
for xapzoyv, arid is quite in the spirit of the passage 6. “Ye 
shall know them from their works” is the natural reading. The 
Gospel version clearly introduces “fruit” prematurely, and weakens 
the force of the contrast which follows. It will be observed, 
moreover, that, in order to find a parallel to Justin’s passage x 7, 8, 
only the first part of Matt. vii. 16 is taken, and the thread is 
only caught again at vii. 19, « 8 being one of the two passages 
indicated by de Wette which we are considering, and it agrees 
with Matt. vii. 19, with the exception of the single word dé. We 
must again point out, however, that this passage in Matt. vii. 19 is 
repeated no less than three times in our Gospels, a second time in 
Matt. iii. 10, and once in Luke iii. 19. Upon two occasions it is 
placed in the mouth of John the Baptist, and forms the second 
portion of a sentence, the whole of which is found in literal 
agreement both in Matt. ui. 10 and Luke iii. 9, ‘‘ But now the axe 
is laid unto the root of the trees, therefore every tree,” etc. The 
passage pointed out by de Wette as the parallel to Justin’s anony- 
mous quotation, Matt. vii. rg—a selection which is, of course, 
obligatory from the context—is itself a mere quotation by Jesus of | 
part of the saying of the Baptist, presenting, therefore, double 
probability of being well known; and as we have three instances 
of its literal reproduction in the Synoptics, it would, indeed, be 
arbitrary to affirm that it was not likewise given literally in other 
Gospels. 

The passage A3 is very emphatically given as a literal quotation 


* Cf. Matt. v. 29, 30, with xviii. 8, 9. 
xix. 30 with xx. 16. 
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of the words of Jesus, for Justin cites it directly to authenticate 
his own statements of Christian belief. He says: “But if you 
disregard us both when we entreat, and when we set all things 
openly before you, we shall not suffer loss, believing, or rather 
being fully persuaded, that everyone will be punished by eternal 
fire, according to the desert of his deeds, and in proportion to 
the faculties which he received from God will his account be 
required, as Christ declared when he said: ‘To whom God gave 
more, of him shall more also be demanded again.’” This quota- 
tion has no parallel in the first Gospel, but we add it here as part 
of the Sermon on the Mount. The passage in Luke xii. 48, it 
will be perceived, presents distinct variation from it, and that 
Gospel cannot for a moment be maintained as the source of 
Justin’s quotation. 

The last passage, ,t is one of those advanced by de Wette 
which led to this examination.? It is, likewise, clearly a quotation ; 
but, as we have already shown, its agreement with Matt. v. 20 is 
no evidence that it was actually derived from that Gospel. Occur- 
ring, as it does, as one of numerous quotations from the Sermon 
on the Mount, whose general variation, both in order and language, 
from the parallels in our Gospel points to the inevitable conclusion 
that Justin derived them from a different source, there is no reason 
for supposing that this sentence also did not come from the same 
Gospel. 

No one who has attentively considered the whole of these 
passages from the Sermon on the Mount, and still less those who 
are aware of the general rule of variation in his mass of quota- 
tions as compared with parallels in our Gospels, can fail to be 
struck by the systematic departure from the order and language of 
the Synoptics. ‘The hypothesis that they are quotations from our 
Gospels involves the accusation against Justin of an amount of 
carelessness and negligence which is quite unparalleled in literature. 
Justin’s character and training, however, by no means warrant any 
such aspersion,3 and there are no grounds for it. Indeed, but for 
the attempt arbitrarily to establish the identity of the AZemoirs of 
the Apostles with our Gospels, such a charge would never have 
been thought of. It is unreasonable to suppose that avowed and 
deliberate quotations of sayings of Jesus, made for the express 
purpose of furnishing authentic written proof of Justin’s state- 
ments regarding Christianity, can, as an almost invariable rule, be 
so singularly incorrect, more especially when it is considered that 
these quotations occur in an elaborate apology for Christianity 
addressed to the Roman emperors, and in a careful and studied 
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controversy with a Jew in defence of the new faith. The simple 
and natural conclusion, supported by many strong reasons, is that 
Justin derived his quotations from a Gospel which was different 
from ours, although naturally, by subject and design, it must have 
been related to them. His Gospel, in fact, differs from our 
Synoptics as they differ from each other. 

We now return to Tischendorf’s statements with regard to 
Justin’s acquaintance with our Gospels. Having examined the 
supposed references to the first Gospel, we find that Tischendorf 
speaks much less positively with regard to his knowledge of the 
other two Synoptics. He says: ‘There is the greatest proba- 
bility that in several passages he also follows Mark and Luke.” 
First taking Mark, we find that the only example which Tischendorf 
gives is the following. He says: “Twice (Dial. 76 and 100) he 
quotes as an expression of the Lord: ‘The Son of Man must 
suffer many things, and be rejected by the Scribes and Pharisees 
(ch. 100, by the ‘Pharisees and Scribes’), and be crucified, and 
the third day rise again.’ This agrees better with Mark viii. 31 
and Luke ix. 22 than with Matt. xvi. 21, only in Justin the 
‘ Pharisees’ are put instead of the ‘Elders and Chief Priests’ (so 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke), likewise ‘ be crucified’ instead of ‘be 
killed.’ ”3 This is the only instance of similarity with Mark that 
Tischendorf can produce, and we have given his own remarks to 
show how weak his case is. The passage in Mark vill. 31 
reads: “And he began to teach them that the Son of Man 
must suffer many things, and be rejected by the Elders and 
the Chief Priests (i7d trav rperBurépwv Kat TOv apxtepewv) and the 
Scribes, and be killed (kat daoxrav@jvac), and after three days 
(kal pera tpeis jpépas) rise again.” And the following is the 
reading of Luke ix. 22: “Saying that the Son of man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected by the Elders and Chief Priests 
(ard Tov tperButépwv Kai dpxvepewv) and Scribes, and be killed 
(kat dmoxtavOjver), and the third day rise again.” It will be 
perceived that, different as it also is, the passage in Luke is nearer 
than that of Mark, which cannot in any case have been the source 
of Justin’s quotation. Tischendorf, however, does not point out 
that Justin, elsewhere, a third time refers to this very passage in 
the very same terms. He says: ‘And Christ...... having come 
.....and himself also preached, saying...... that he must suffer 
many things from the Scribes and Pharisees and be crucified, and 


* Wann Wurden, u. s.w., p. 28. 
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the third day rise again.”* Although this omits the words “and 
be rejected,” it gives the whole of the passage literally as before. 
And thus there is the very remarkable testimony of a quotation 
three times repeated, with the same marked variations from our 
Gospels, to show that Justin found those very words in his 
Memoirs. The persistent variation clearly indicates a different 
source from our Synoptics. We may, in reference to this reading, 
compare Luke xxiv. 6: ‘“ He is not here, but is risen: remember 
how he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee (v. 7), saying 
that the Son of Man must be delivered up into the hands of sinful 
men, and be crucified, and the third day rise again.” This reference 
to words of Jesus, in which the words kat oravpwOjvac occurred, 
as in Justin, indicates that, although our Gospels do not contain 
it, some others may well have done so. In one place Justin 
introduces the saying with the following words: “‘ For he exclaimed 
before the crucifixion, the Son of Man,” etc.,? both indicating a 
time for the discourse and also quoting a distinct and definite 
saying in contradistinction to this report of the matter of his 
teaching, which is the form in which the parallel passage occurs 
in the Gospels. In Justin’s Memoirs it no doubt existed as an 
actual discourse of Jesus, which he verbally and accurately quoted. 

With regard to the third Gospel, Tischendorf says: “It is in 
reference to Luke (xxii. 44) that Justin recalls in the Dialogue 
(103) the falling drops of the sweat of agony on the Mount of 
Olives, and certainly with an express appeal to the ‘ Memoirs 
composed by his Apostles and their followers.’”3 Now we have 
already seen that Justin, in the passage referred to, does not 
make use of the peculiar expression which gives the whole of its 
character to the account in Luke, and that there is no ground for 
affirming that Justin derived his information from that Gospel. 
The only other reference to passages proving the “ probability ” of 
Justin’s use of Luke or Mark is that which we have just discussed 
—“The Son of Man must,” etc. From this the character of 
Tischendorf’s assumptions may be inferred. De Wette does not 
advance any instances of verbal agreement either with Mark or 
Luke.s Fle says, moreover: “The historical references are much 
freer still (than quotations), and combine in part the accounts of 
Matthew and Luke ; some of the kind, however, are not found at 
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all in our canonical Gospels.”' This we have already sufficiently 
demonstrated. 

We might now well terminate the examination of Justin’s 
quotations, which has already taken up too much of our space ; 
but before doing so it may be very advisable briefly to refer to 
another point. In his work, Ox the Canon, Dr. Westcott adopts 
a somewhat singular course. He evidently feels the very great 
difficulty in which any one who, asserts the identity of the source 
of Justin’s quotations with our Gospels is placed by the fact that, 
as a rule, these quotations differ from parallel passages in our 
Gospels; and whilst on the one hand maintaining that the 
quotations generally are from the canonical Gospels, he on the 
other endeavours to reduce the number of those which profess 
to be quotations at all. He says: ‘To examine in detail the 
whole of Justin’s quotations would be tedious and unnecessary. 
It will be enough to examine (1) those which are alleged by him 
as quotations, and (2) those also which, though anonymous, are 
yet found repeated with the same variations either in Justin’s 
own writings or (3) in heretical works. It is evidently on these 
quotations that the decision hangs.”? Now under the first 
category Dr. Westcott finds very few. He says: In seven 
passages only, as far as I can discover, does Justin profess to 
give the exact words recorded in the Memoirs ; and in these, if 
there be no reason to the contrary, it is natural to expect that 
he will preserve the exact language of the Gospels which he used, 
just as in anonymous quotations we may conclude that he is 
trusting to memory.”3 Before proceeding further, we may point 
out the straits to which an apologist is reduced who starts with 
a foregone conclusion. We have already seen a number of 
Justin’s professed quotations; but here, after reducing the 
number to seven only, our critic prepares a way of escape 
even out of these. It is difficult to understand what “reason 
to the contrary” can possibly justify a man ‘who professes 
to give the exact words recorded in the Memoirs” for not 
doing what he professes; and, further, it passes our compre- 
hension to understand why, in anonymous quotations, ‘we 
may conclude that he is trusting to memory.” The cautious 
exception is as untenable as the gratuitous assumption. Dr. 
Westcott continues, as follows, the passage which we have just 
interrupted: ‘“ The result of a first view of the passages is striking. 
Of the seven, five agree verbally with the text of St. Matthew or 
St. Luke, exhibiting indeed three slight various readings not 
elsewhere found, but such as are easily explicable; the sixth is a 
compound summary of words related by St. Matthew ; the seventh 
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alone presents an ihr variation tn the text of a verse, which is, 
however, otherwise very uncertain.”*’ The italics of course are ours. 
The “ first view” of the passages and of the above statement is 
indeed striking. It is remarkable how easily difficulties are 
overcome under such an apologetic system. The striking result, 
to summarise Dr. Westcott’s own words, is this: out of seven 
professed quotations from the Memoirs, in which he admits we 
may expect to find the exact language preserved, five present 
three variations; one is a compressed summary, and does not agree 
verbally at all ; and the seventh presents an important variation. 
Dr. Westcott, on the same easy system, continues: “ Our inquiry 
is thus confined to the two last instances, and it must be seen 
whether their disagreement from the synoptic Gospel is such as to 
outweigh the agreement of the remaining five.”? Before proceeding 
to consider these seven passages admitted by Dr. Westcott, we 
must point out that, in a note to the statement of the number, he 
mentions that he excludes other two passages as “not merely 
quotations of words, but concise narratives.”3 But surely this is 
a most extraordinary reason for omitting them, and one the 
validity of which cannot be admitted. As Justin introduces 
them deliberately as quotations, why should they be excluded 
simply because they are combined with a historical statement? 
We shall produce them. The first is in Afol, 1. 66: “For the 
Apostles, in the Memoirs composed by them which are called 
Gospels, handed down that it was thus enjoined on them that 
Jesus, having taken bread and given thanks, said: ‘This do in 
remembrance of me. This is my body.’ And similarly, having 
taken the cup and given thanks, he said: ‘This is my blood,’ and 
delivered it to them alone.”5 This passage, it will be remembered, 
occurs in an elaborate apology for Christianity addressed to the 
Roman emperors, and Justin is giving an account of the most 
solemn sacrament of his religion. Here, if ever, we might 
reasonably expect accuracy and care ; and Justin, in fact, carefully 
indicates the source of the quotation he is going to make. It is 
difficult to understand any ground upon which so direct a quota- 
tion from the Memoirs of the Apostles could be set aside by Dr. 
Westcott. Justin distinctly states that the Apostles in these 
Memoirs have ‘thus ” (otros) transmitted what was enjoined 
on us by Jesus, and then gives the precise quotation. Had the 
quotation agreed with our Gospels, would it not have been claimed 
as a professedly accurate quotation from them? Surely no one 
can reasonably pretend, for instance, that when Justin, after this 
preamble, states that, having taken bread, etc., Jesus said: “This 
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do in remembrance of me: this is my slvr? ; or, having taken 
the cup, etc., e said: “This is my blood”—Justin does not 
deliberately mean to quote what Jesus actually did say? Now, the 
account of the episode in Luke is as follows (xxii. 17): “ And he 
took a cup, gave thanks, and said: ‘‘Take this and divide it 
among yourselves. 18. For I say unto you, I will not drink of 
the fruit of the vine until the Kingdom of God shall come. 19. 
And he took bread, gave thanks, brake it, and gave it unto them, 
saying: This is my body which is given for you: this do in 
remembrance of me. 20. And in like manner the cup after 
supper, saying: This is the new covenant in my blood, which is 
shed for you.”* Dr. Westcott, of course, only compares. this 
passage of Justin with Luke, to which, and the parallel in 
1 Cor. xi. 24, wide as the difference is, it is closer than to the 
accounts in the other two Gospels. That Justin professedly 
quoted literally from the Memoirs is evident, and is rendered 
still more clear by the serious context with which the quota- 
tion is introduced, the intention being to authenticate his 
explanations by actual written testimony. His dogmatic 
views, moreover, are distinctly drawn from a Gospel, which, 
in a more direct way than our Synoptics do, gave the 
expressions: “This is my body,” and ‘This is my blood,” and 
it must have been observed that Luke, with which Justin’s 
reading alone is compared, not only has not: Totr eore 7d aipa 
pov, at all, but makes use of a totally different expression : 
“This cup is the new covenant in my blood, which is shed for 
ou.’ 

; The second quotation from the Memoirs which Dr. Westcott 
passes over is that in Dza/. 103, compared with Luke xxil. 42, 43,” 
on the Agony in the Garden, which we have already examined; 
and found at variance with our Gospel, and without the peculiar 
and distinctive expressions of the latter. 

We now come to the seven passages which Dr. Westcott admits 
to be professed quotations from the Memoirs, and in which “1 
is natural to expect that he. will preserve the exact words of the 
Gospels which he used.” ‘The first of these is a passage in the 
Dialogue, part of which has already been discussed in connection 
with the fire in Jordan and the voice at the Baptism, and found to 
be from a source different from our Synoptics.+ Justin says: “For 
even he, the devil, at the time when he also (Jesus) went up from 
the river Jordan when the voice said to Him: ‘Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee,’ is recorded in the Memoirs of the 
Apostles to have come to him and tempted him even so far as 
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saying to him: ‘Worship me’; and Christ answered him (kat 
amokpivacOa: airy Tov Xpuwrrdv), ‘Get thee behind me, 
Satan’ ("Yraye dricw pov, Larava), ‘thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.’”* This 
passage is compared with the account of the temptation in 
Matt. iv. 9, 10: “And he said unto him, All these things will I 
give thee, if thou will fall down and worship me. 10. Then saith 
Jesus unto him (rére Aéyer air@ 6 "Inoods), Get thee hence, 
Satan ("Yraye Zarava>): z¢ is written, Thou shalt worship,” 
etc. All the oldest Codices, it should be stated, omit the oricw 
pov, as we have done, but Cod. D. (Bezze) and a few others of 
infirm authority insert these two words. Dr. Westcott, however, 
justly admits them to be “probably only a very early interpola- 
tion.”? We have no reason for supposing that they existed 
in Matthew during Justin’s time. The oldest Codzces omit the 
whole phrase from the parallel passage, Luke iv. 8, but Cod. A. 
is an exception, and reads: “Yraye dricw pov, Larava. The 
best modern editions, however, reject this as a mere recent 
addition to Luke. A comparison of the first and third Gospels 
with Justin clearly shows that the Gospel which he used followed 
the former more closely than Luke. Matthew makes the climax of 
the temptation the view of all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
offer to give them to Jesus if he will fall down and worship Satan. 
Luke, on the contrary, makes the final temptation the suggestion 
to throw himself down from the pinnacle of the temple. Justin’s 
Gospel, as the words, “‘so far as saying to him” (wéxpe Tov eirety 
avT@), etc., clearly indicate, had the same climax as Matthew. 
Now, the following points must be observed, Justin makes the 
words of Satan, “Worship me” (IIpooktvnrdy por), a distinct . 
quotation ; the Gospel makes Satan offer all that he had shown 
“Gf thou wilt fall down and worship me” (éav recov rporkuvijons 
por). Then Justin’s quotation proceeds: ‘And Christ answered 
him” (kat daoxpivacGa aito tdv Xpicrdv); whilst Matthew 
: “Then Jesus saith to him” (rére Neyer adt@ 6 *Iqoois), 
which is a marked variation3 The oricow pov of Justin, 
as we have already said, is not found in any of the older 
Codices of Matthew. Then the words, “it is written,” which form 
part of the reply of Jesus in our Gospels, are omitted in Justin’s ; 
but we must add that in Dea/. 125, in again referring to the 


temptation, he has, “it is written.” Still, in that passage he 
also inserts the whole phrase, ‘“‘Get thee behind me, Satan,” and 
commences : ‘‘ For he answered him: It is written, Thou shalt 


worship,” etc. 


* Dial. 103. ‘ ? On the Canon, p. 113, note 2, i. 
3 Luke iv. 12 reads, kal daroxpiOels adres etrrev 6 Inoods. 
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We must, however, again point out the most important fact that’ 
this account of the temptation is directly connected with another 
which is foreign to our Gospels. The Devil is said to come at the 
time Jesus went up out of the Jordan and the voice said to him: 
“Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee””—words which 
do not occur at all in our Gospels, and which are again bound up 
with the incident of the fire in Jordan. It is altogether unreason- 
able to assert that Justin could have referred the fact which he 
proceeds to quote from the Memoirs to the time those words 
were uttered, if they were not to be found in the same Memoirs. 
The one incident was most certainly not derived from our Gospels, 
inasmuch as they do not contain it, and there are the very strongest 
reasons for asserting that Justin derived the account of the temp- 
tation from a source which contained the other. Under these 
circumstances’ every variation is an indication, and those which 
we have pointed out are not accidental, but clearly exclude the 
assertion that the quotation is from our Gospels. 

The second of the seven passages of Dr. Westcott is one of 
those from the Sermon on the Mount, Dza/. 105, compared with 
Matt. v. 20, adduced by de Wette, which we have already con- 
sidered.t | With the exception of the opening words, Aéyw yap 
tpiv ors, the two sentences agree, but this is no proof that Justin 
derived the passage from Matthew; while, on the contrary, the 
persistent variation of the rest of his quotations from the Sermon 
on the Mount, both in order and language, forces upon us the 
conviction that he derived the whole from a source different from 
our Gospels. 

The third passage of Dr. Westcott is that regarding the sign of 
Jonas the prophet, Matt. xii. 39, compared with DzaZ 107, which 
was the second instance adduced by Tischendorf. We have 
already examined it,? and found that it presents distinct variations 
from our first Synoptic, both linguistically and otherwise, and that 
many reasons lead to the conclusion that it was quoted from a 
Gospel different from ours. 

The fourth of Dr. Westcott’s quotations is the following, to part 
of which we have already had occasion to refer :3 “ For which 
reason our Christ declared on earth to those who asserted that 
Elias must come before Christ: Elias indeed shall come (’HAias 
pév éetorerat), and shall restore all things: but I say unto you 
that Elias is come already, and they knew him not, but did unto 
him (adr@) whatsoever they listed. And it is written that then 
the disciples understood that he spoke to them of John the 
Baptist.”* The “express quotation” in this passage, which is 
compared with Matt. xvii. 11-13, is limited by Dr. Westcott to 


' Cf. pp. 219, 240 f. Beso 17 fs 35P; 200: 2 Dial. 49. 
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the last short sentence? corresponding with Matt. xvii. 13, and he 
points out that Credner admits that it must have been taken from 
Matthew. It is quite true that Credner considers that if any 
passage of Justin’s quotations proves a necessary connection 
between Justin’s Gospels and the Gospel according to Matthew, it 
is this sentence: “And it is written that then the disciples,” etc. 
He explains his reason for this opinion as follows: “These words 
can only be derived from our Matthew, with which they literally 
agree ; for it is thoroughly improbable that a remark of so special 
a description could have been made by two different and inde- 
pendent individuals so completely in the same way.”? We totally 
differ from this argument, which is singularly opposed to Credner’s 
usual clear and thoughtful mode of reasoning. No doubt, if such 
Gospels could be considered to be absolutely distinct and inde- 
pendent works, deriving all their matter from individual and 
separate observation of the occurrences narrated by their authors 
and personal report of the discourses given, there might be greater 
force in the argument, although even in that case it would have 
been far from conclusive here, inasmuch as the observation we 
are considering is the mere simple statement of a fact necessary to 
complete the episode, and it might well have been made in the 
same terms by separate reporters. Now, such an expression as 
Matt. xvii. 13 in some early record of the discourse might have 
been transferred to a dozen of other Christian writings. Ewald 
assigns the passage to the oldest Gospel, Matthew, in its present 
form, being fifth in descent.3 

Our three canonical Gospels are filled with instances in which 
expressions still more individual are repeated, and these show that 
such phrases cannot be limited to one Gospel ; but, if confined in 
the first instance to one original source, may have been transferred 
to many subsequent evangelical works. Take, for instance, a 
passage in Matt. vil. 28, 29: “...... the multitudes were astonished 
at his teaching : for he taught them as having authority, and not 
as their scribes.”4 Mark i. 22 has the very same passage,5 with 
the mere omission of “the multitude” (ot éyAor), which does 
not in the least affect the argument ; and Luke iv. 32: “And they 
were astonished at his. teaching: for his word was power.”¢ 


: On the Canon, p- 114, note 4. * Credner, Bettrage, i., p. 237. 

3 he drei ersten Evangelien, p. 34, cf. p. 1; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., 1849, p. 
190 ff. 
(fees efemhjooovro ol &xAou emt TH didaxy adrod- Fv yap dddoxwy avrods ws 
e£outay EXwv, Kal VX ws ol ypaupareis aitwy. Matt. vii. 28, 29. 

5 The final avray is omitted from the end of the passage in Matthew i 

W 

many MSS., and added by others in Mark. ney . 


° cal ekemdjooorro eri rH didaxq aro, dre ev étovola Hv 6 dbyos avrod. 
Luke iv. 32. 
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Although the author of the third Gospel somewhat alters the 
language, it is clear that he follows the same original, and retains 
it in the same context as the second Gospel. Now the occurrence 
of such a passage as this in one of the Fathers, if either the first 
or second Gospels were lost, would, on Credner’s grounds, be 
attributed undoubtedly to the survivor, although in reality derived 
from the Gospel no longer extant, which likewise contained it. 
Another example may be pointed out in Matt. xiii. 34: ‘<All these 
things spake Jesus unto the multitudes in parables ; and without 
a parable spake he not unto them,” compared with Mark iv. 33, 34, 
“And with many such parables spake he the word unto them...... 
and without a parable spake he not unto them.” The part of this 
very individual remark which we have italicised is literally the 
same in both Gospels, as a personal comment at the end of the 
parable of the grain of mustard seed. Then, for instance, in the 
account of the sleep of the three disciples during the Agony in 
the Garden (Matt. xxvi. 43, Mark xiv. 40), the expression, ‘‘and he 
found them asleep, for their eyes were heavy,” which is equally 
individual, is literally the same in the first two Gospels. Another 
special remark of a similar kind regarding the rich young man, 
“He went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions,” is found 
both in Matt. xix. 22 and Mark x. 22. Such examples' might be 
multiplied, and they show that the occurrence of passages of the 
most individual character cannot, in Justin’s time, be limited to 
any single Gospel. 

Now, the verse we are discussing, Matt. xvil. 13, in all proba- 
bility, as Ewald supposes, occurred in one or more of the older 
forms of the Gospel from which our Synoptics, and many other 
similar works, derived their matter, and nothing is more likely 
than that the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which in many 
respects was nearly related to Matthew, may have contained it. At 
any rate, we have shown that such sayings cannot, however appa- 
rently individual, be considered evidence of the use of a particular 
Gospel simply because it happens to be the only one now extant 
which contains it. Credner, however, whilst expressing the opinion 
which we have quoted, likewise adds his belief that by the expres- 
sion, Kal -yéypamrat, Justin seems expressly to indicate that this 
sentence is taken from a different work from what precedes it, 
and he has proved that the preceding part of the quotation was 
not derived from our Gospels.2. We cannot, however, coincide 
with this opinion either. It seems to us that the expression, ‘‘and 


1 Cf. Matt. iii. 3, Mark i. 2, 3, Luke iii. 4; Matt. iii. 5, 6, Mark i. 53 
Matt. xiv. 3, 4, Mark vi. 17, 18; Matt. xiv. 9, Mark vi. 26; Matt. xxviii. 
14, Mark xv. 5; Matt. xxvii. 39, Mark xv. 29, etc. 


2 Credner, Beztrige, i., p. 237. 
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it is written,” simply was made use of by Justin to show that the 
identification of Elias with John the Baptist is not his, but was 
the impression conveyed at the time by Jesus to his disciples. 
Now, the whole narrative of the baptism of John in Justin bears 
characteristic marks of being from a Gospel different from ours,’ 
and in the first part of this very quotation we find distinct variation. 
Justin first affirms that Jesus in his teaching had proclaimed that 
Elias should also come (kai ’HAiav éXdetoec@ar), and then 
further on he gives the actual words of Jesus: ’HAias pev 
éXevoetat, K.T.., which we have before us, whilst in Matthew the 
words are: ’HAias peév epxeras, and there is no MS. which 
reads éAevoerau for epyerar; and yet, as Credner remarks, the 
whole force of the quotation rests upon the word, and Justin is 
persistent in his variation from the text of our first Synoptic. It 
is unreasonable to say that Justin quotes loosely the important 
part of his passage, and then about a few words at the close 
pretends to be so particularly careful. Considering all the facts of 
the case, we must conclude that this quotation also is from a source 
different from our Gospels. 

Another point, however, must be noted. Dr. Westcott claims 
this passage as an express quotation from the Memoirs, apparently 
for no other reason than that the few words happen to agree with 
Matt. xvii. 13, and that he wishes to identify the Memoirs with 
our Gospels. Justin, however, does not once mention the Memoirs 
in this chapter ; it follows, therefore, that Dr. Westcott, who is so 
exceedingly strict in his limitation of express quotations, assumes 
that all quotations of Christian history and words of Jesus in 
Justin are to be considered as derived from the Memoirs, whether 
they be mentioned by name or not. We have already seen that 
amongst these there are not only quotations differing from the 
Gospels, and contradicting them, but others which have no 
parallels at all in them. 

The fifth of Dr. Westcott’s express quotations occurs in Diad. 
105, where Justin says: ‘“ For when he (Jesus) was giving up his 
spirit on the cross he said: ‘ Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit,’ as I have also learned from the Memoirs.” This short 
sentence agrees with Luke xxiii. 46, it is true; but, as we have 
already shown,” Justin’s whole account of the Crucifixion differs 
so materially from that in our Gospels that it cannot have been 
derived from them. 

We see this forcibly in examining the sixth of Dr. Westcott’s 
quotations, which is likewise connected with the Crucifixion. “ For 
they who saw him crucified also wagged their heads, each one of 
them, and distorted their lips, and sneeringly, and in scornful 


=P) 200 ff. 2 P, 213 f. 
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irony, repeated among themselves those words which are also 
written in the Memoirs of his Apostles: He declared himself the 
son of God: (let him) come down, let him walk about: let God 
save him.” We have ourselves already quoted and discussed this 
passage,” and need not further examine it here. Dr. Westcott has 
nothing better to say regarding this quotation, in an examination 
of the accuracy of parallel passages, than this: “These exact 
words do not occur in our Gospels, but we do find there others so 
closely connected with them that few readers would feel the differ- 
ence ”’!3_ When criticism descends to language like this, the case 
is, indeed, desperate. It is clear that, as Dr. Westcott admits, 
the words are expressly declared to be a quotation from the 
Memoirs of the Apostles, but they do not exist in our Gospels, 
and consequently our Gospels are not identical with the Memorrs. 
Dr. Westcott refers to the taunts in Matthew, and then, with com- 
mendable candour, he concludes his examination of the quotation 
with the following words: ‘“‘ No manuscript or Father (so far as we 
know) has preserved any reading of the passage more closely 
resembling Justin’s quotation ; and if it appear not to be deducible 
from our Gospels, due allowance being made for the object which 
he had in view, its source must remain concealed.”4 We need 
only add that it is futile to talk of making “due allowance” for 
the object which Justin had in view. His immediate object was 
accurate quotation, and no allowance can account for such variation 
in language and thought as is presented in this passage. That this 
passage, though a professed quotation from the Memoirs, is not 
taken from our Gospels is certain, both from its own variations and 
the differences in other parts of Justin’s account of the Crucifixion, 
an event whose solemnity and importance might well be expected 
to secure reverential accuracy. It is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that Justin’s Memoirs of the Apostles were not identical 
with our Gospels, and the systematic variation of his quotations 
thus receives its natural and reasonable explanation. 

The seventh and last of Dr. Westcott’s express quotations is, 
as he states, “more remarkable.” We subjoin the passage in 
contrast with the parallel texts of the first and third Gospels :— 


JusTIn, DIAL. 100. MEAT Xt, 2/75 | LUKE X. 22. 


And in the Gospel 
it is written that he 
said : 

All things have been} All things were de- 
delivered to me by the |livered to me by the 


All things were de- 
livered to me by my 


* Dial, 101. ele i late 
3 On the Canon, p. 114 f. af Lb., p- 115. dint 
5 Most Codiccs read ‘‘ my,” but the Cod. Sim. having ‘‘the,” we give it as 


more favourable. 
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Justin, DIAL. foo. 


Father, and no _ one 
knoweth (yvdoxer) the 
Father but the Son, nor 
the Son but the Father 
and 


whomsoever 
shall reveal 


those to 
the Son 
him. 

Kai &v rm edayyeAlw 
dé yéypamrar — elarwy 
Ildvra for mapadédorar 
brs Tod marpds Kal ovdels 
ywooke. Toy marépa el 
bh o vids: ode Tov vidy 
el py 6 mamnp Kal ols dv 
0 vids drokahd Wy. 


MATT? X1.°27% 


Father, and no one 
knoweth = (émvyuwwoer) 
the Son but the Father, 
nor knoweth (émiyuva- 
oxet) anyone the Father 
but the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son 
is minded to _ reveal 
him. 


Ildvra or mrapedd0n 
bmo TOO marpos,* Kal ovdels 
émiywwoKxe. Toy vidv el 
wh 0 mathp, ovdé Tov 
Tarépa Tis éemuyiwwoKer 
el ph 6 vids Kal @ éay 
BovAnTar 0 vids dmoKa- 


Nuwar. 


LuURb xt225 


Father, and no _ one 
knoweth (yer do Ket) 
who the Son is but the 
Father, and who the 
Father is but the Son, 


and he to whomsoever 
the Son is minded to 
reveal him. 


Ildvra jor mapeddOy 
bd Tod matpds pov, Kal 
ovdels yoke Tis éoTw 
6 vids ef pun oO mTarTnp, 
kal tls éoTw 6 Tarnp, 
el uh 6 vids Kal @ edy 
BovrAnrac 6 vids azoKa- 


NUWau. 


It is apparent that Justin’s quotation. differs very materially 
from our Gospels in language, in construction, and in meaning. 
These variations, however, acquire very remarkable confirmation 
and significance from the fact that Justin in two other places? 
quotes the latter and larger part of the passage from ovdeés in 
precisely the same way, with the sole exception that, in both of 
these quotations, he used the aorist ¢yvw instead of yuvdoker. 
This threefold repetition in the same peculiar form clearly stamps 
the passage as being a literal quotation from his Gospel, and 
the one exception to the verbal agreement of the three passages, 
in the substitution of the present for the aorist in the Dialogue, 
does not remove or lessen the fundamental variation of the 
passage from our Gospel. As the ¢yvw is twice repeated, it 
was probably the reading of his text. Now it is well known 
that the peculiar form of the quotation in Justin occurred in 
what came to be considered heretical Gospels, and constituted 
the basis of important Gnostic doctrines.3 Dr. Westcott speaks 
of the use of this passage by the Fathers in agreement with 
Justin in a manner which, unintentionally we have no doubt, 
absolutely misrepresents important facts. He says: ‘“ The trans- 
position of the words still remains ; and how little weight can be 
attached to that will appear upon an examination of the various 
forms in which the text is quoted by Fathers like Origen, Irenzeus, 
and Epiphanius, who admitted our Gospels exclusively. It occurs 


t See last note. 2A POL. AOR. 


3 Dr. Westcott merely alludes to this in the briefest way in a note (Ox the 
Canon, p. 115, note 2). 
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in them as will be seen from the table of readings' with almost 
every possible variation. Irengeus in the course of one chapter 
quotes the verse first as it stands in the canonical text ; then.in 
the same order, but with the last clause like Justin’s ; and once 
again altogether as he has given it. Epiphanius likewise quotes 
the text seven times in the same order as Justin, and four times 
as it stands in the Gospels.”? Now in the chapter to which 
reference is made in this sentence Irenzeus commences by stating 
that the Lord had declared: ‘“‘ Wemo cognoscit Filium nisi Pater ; 
neque Patrem guts cognoseit nist Filius, et cut voluerit Filius revelare,”3 
as he says, “Thus Matthew has set it down and Luke similarly, 
and Mark the very same.”* He goes on to state, however, that 
those who would be wiser than the Apostles write this verse as 
follows : ‘‘ emo cognovit Patrem nisi Filius; nec Filium nist Pater, 
et cut voluerit Filius revelare.” And he explains: “They interpret 
it as though the true God was known to no man before the coming 
of our Lord ; and that God who was announced by the Prophets 
they affirm not to be the Father of Christ. ”5 Now in this passage 
we have the ¢yvw of Justin in the “ cognovit,” in contradistinction 
to the “ cognoscit” of the Gospel, and his transposition of order as 
not by any possibility an accidental thing, but as the distinct basis 
of doctrines. Irenzeus goes on to argue that no one can know the 
Father unless through the Word of God, that is through the Son, 
and this is why he said: “‘ Vemo cognoscit Patrem nist Filius ; 
neque Filium nisi Pater, et quibuscunque Filius revelaverit. Thus 
teaching that he himself also is the Father, as indeed he is, in 
order that we may not receive any other Father except him who is 
revealed by the Son.”° In this third quotation Irenzeus alters the 
éyvm into ywwoxe,, but retains the form, for the rest, of the 
Gnostics and of Justin, and his aim apparently is to show that, 
adopting his present tense instead of the aorist, the transposition 
of words is of no importance. A fourth time, however, in the same 
chapter, which in fact is wholly dedicated to this passage and to 
the doctrines based upon it, Irenzeus quotes the saying: “ Vemo 
cognoscit Filium nist Pater ; neque Patrem nist Filius, et quibus- 
cungue Filius revelaverit.”7 Here the language and order of the 


™ In the few readings given in this table, Dr. Westcott does not distinguish 
the writers at all. Cf. Ox the Canon, es 116, note 3. 

2 On the Canon, p. 116. 3 Adv. Her., iv. 6, § I. 

4 Sic et Matheus posuit, et Lucas similiter, et Marcus tdem ipsum. We 
need not point out that this is a misstatement, for our Mark has not got the 
passage at all. 

3 ** Bt interpretantur, quasi a nullo cognitus sit verus Deus ante Domini 
nostri adventum : et ide Deum, que a prophetis sit annuntiatus, dicunt non 
esse Patrem Christi.” Adv. Her. ive OFSots 

& Docens semetipsum et Patrem, sicut est, ut alterum non recipiamus Patrem, 
nist eum qui a Filto revelatur. Tb. jive 65 §'35 7 Adv. Her., iv. 6, § 7. 
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Gospel are followed with the exception that “ca voluerit revelare” 
is altered to the “ guchuscunque revelaverit” of Justin; and that this 
is intentional is made clear by the continuation: “For revelaverit 
was said not with reference to the future alone,”! etc. 

Now, in this chapter we learn very clearly that, although the 
canonical Gospels, by the express declaration of Irenzeus, had 
their present reading of the passage before us, other Gospels of 
considerable authority even in his time had the form of Justin, for 
again, in a fifth passage, he quotes the opening words: “‘ He who 
was known, therefore, was not different from him who declared : 
“No one knoweth the Father,’ but one and the same.”? With the 
usual alteration of the verb to the present tense, Irenzeus, in this 
and in one of the other quotations of this passage just cited, gives 
some authority to the transposition of the words “Father” and 
“Son,” although the reading was opposed to the Gospels ; but he 
invariably adheres to ysvéoxes and condemns éyvo, the reading 
maintained by those who, in the estimation of Irenzeus, “ would 
be wiser than the Apostles.” Elsewhere, descanting on the pas- 
sages of Scripture by which heretics attempt to prove that the 
Father was unknown before the advent of Christ, Irenzeus, after 
accusing them of garbling passages of Scripture,3 goes on to say 
of the Marcosians and others: “ Besides these, they adduce a 
countless number of apocryphal and spurious works which they 
themselves have forged to the bewilderment of the foolish, and 
of those who are not versed in the Scriptures of truth.” He 
also points out passages occurring in our Gospels to which they 
give a peculiar interpretation, and, among these, that quoted by 
Justin. He says: “ But they adduce as the highest testimony, 
and, as it were, the crown of their system, the following passage. 
een ‘ All things were delivered to me by my Father, and no one 
knew (éyvw) the Father but the Son, and the Son but the Father, 
and he to whomsoever (6 dv) the Son shall reveal (droxaddvyy),’s 


' Revelaverit enim, non solum in futurum dictum est, etc. ; Lb., iv. 6, § 7. 

° Non ergo alius erat qui cogn oscebatur, et alius gut dicebat: ** Nemo 
cognoscit Patrenv:” sed unus et rd em, etc. ; Ib., iv. 6, § 7. In another place 
Irenzus again quotes the passage in the same order, with the same careful 
adherence to the present tense. Adv. Her., ii. 6, § I. 

3 Adv. Her., i. 19, § I. 

4 [Ipods 5€ rovrous duvOnrov mrHO0s dmroxpigwy Kal vd0wy ypadey, ds avror 
émhacay, mapeapepovow els KaTdmAnéw tev dvonrwv kal Ta THs adnOclas wh 
émirapevuv ypdupmara. Adv. Her., i. 20, § I. 

5 Adv. Her., i. 20, § 3. And again, referring to Valentinus and his 
followers, and endeavouring to show the inconsistency of their views, he says : 
“* Salvator ergo, secundum eos, ertt mentitus, dicens; ‘ Nemo cognovit Patrem 
nist Filius.’ St enim cognitus est vel a matre, vel a semine efus; solutum 
est illud, quod, ‘nemo ognovit Patrem nisi Filius.” Adv. Her., ii. 14, 
§ 7. Irenzeus then ende“avours out of their own form of the text to confute 
their doctrines. 
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In these words they assert that he clearly demonstrated that the 
Father of truth whom they have invented was known to no one 
before his coming; and they desire to interpret the words as 
though the Maker and Creator had been known to all, and the 
Lord spoke these words regarding the Father unknown to all, 
whom they proclaim.” Here we have the exact quotation twice 
made by Justin, with the ¢yvw and the same order, set forth as the 
reading of the Gospels of the Marcosians and other sects, and 
the highest testimony to their system. It is almost impossible 
that Justin could have altered the passage by an error of memory 
to this precise form, and it must be regarded as the reading of his 
Memoirs. The evidence of Irenzus is clear: The Gospels had 
the reading which we now find in them, but apocryphal Gospels, 
on the other hand, had that which we find twice quoted by Justin, 
and the passage was, as it were, the text upon which a large sect 
of the early Church based its most fundamental doctrine. The 
éyv is invariably repudiated, but the transposition of the words 
“Father” and “Son” was apparently admitted to a certain extent, 
although the authority for this was not derived from the Gospels 
recognised by the Church, which contained the contrary order. 
We must briefly refer to the use of this passage by Clement of 
Alexandria. He quotes portions of the text eight times, and, 
although with some variation of terms, he invariably follows the 
order of the Gospels. Six times he makes use of the aorist éyvw,? 
once of yiveoKe,3 and once of émvywdoKe.4 He only once 
quotes the whole passage ;5 but on this occasion, as well as six 
others in which he only quotes the latter part of the sentence,® he 
omits BovAnro, and reads ‘‘and he to whom the Son shall reveal,” 
thus supporting the doxadtyy of Justin. Twice he has “God” 
instead of ‘‘Father,”7 and once he substitutes pmdeis for ovdeis.8 
It is evident, from the loose and fragmentary way in which Clement 
interweaves the passage with his text, that he is more concerned 
with the sense than the verbal accuracy of the quotation ; but 
the result of his evidence is that he never departs from the Gospel 
order of “ Father” and “Son,” although he frequently makes use 
of éyvw and also employs aroxaAvyy in agreement with Justin, 
and, therefore, he shows the prevalence of forms approximating to, 
though always presenting material difference from, the reading 


of Justin. 


t Adu. Her., i. 20, § 3- ; i 

2 Ped.,i. 9, § 88; i. 5, § 20; Strom., i. 28, § 1783 v. 13, § 953 vii. I0, 
58; Cohort,,i. 10. 3 Strom., vii. 18, § 109. 

4 Quis Div. Salv., 9. ), 5 Strom., i. 28, § 178. _ 

6 Coh.,i., § 10; Paed., i. 5, § 20; Strom., v 13, § 85; vii. 10, § 58; vi. 
18, § 109; Quzs Div. Salv., 8. 

IS Cohs, Is, § 10.9) COs, As 558 20. 8 Strom., v. 13, § 85. 
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Epiphanius refers to this passage no less than ten times," 
but he only quotes it fully five times, and upon each of these 
occasions with variations. Of the five times to which we refer, he 
thrice follows the order of the Gospels,? as he does likewise in 
another place where he does not complete the sentence.3 On the 
remaining two occasions he adopts the same order as Justin, with 
variations from his readings, however, to which we shall presently 
refer ;+ and where he only partially quotes he follows the same 
order on other three occasions,5 and in one other place the 
quotation is too fragmentary to allow us to distinguish the order.°® 
Now, inall of these ten quotations, with one exception, Epiphanius 
substitutes ofSe for érvywvwoKes at the commencement of the 
passage in Matthew, and only thrice does he repeat the verb in 
the second clause as in that Gospel, and on these occasions he 
twice makes use of ofe7 and once of ¢yvw.2 He once uses 
éyvw with the same order as Justin, but does not complete the 
sentence. Each time he completes the quotation he uses 
@ édv with the Gospel, and aroxadiyy with Justin ;*° but only 
once out of the five complete quotations does he insert 6 vids 
in the concluding phrase. It is evident from this examination, 
which we must not carry further, that Epiphanius never verbally 
agrees with the Gospel in his quotation of this passage, and never 
verbally with Justin, but mainly follows a version different from 
both. It must be remembered, however, that he is writing against 
various heresies, and it does not seem to us improbable that he 
reproduces forms of the passage current amongst those sects. 

In his work against Marcion, Tertullian says: ‘‘ With regard to 
the Father, however, that he was never seen, the Gospel which is 
common to us will testify, as it was said by Christ: JVemo cognovit 
patrem nist filtus,’™* but elsewhere he translates “Memo sctd,”?? 
evidently not fully appreciating the difference of ¢yvw.t3 The 
passage in Marcion’s Gospel reads like Justin’s: ovdels éyvw rdv 
Tarépay € pty O vids, ovde TOV vidy TIS yLVeoKEL, Eb py O TaTHp.14 
The use of ¢yvw as applied to the Father and ywoéoKe 
as regards the Son in this passage is suggestive. Origen almost 


t Her., liv. 4, ed. Petav., p. 466; Ixiv. 9, p. 532; xlv. 6, p. 613 ; Ixix. 43, 
p- 766; Ixxiv. 4, p. 891, 10, p. 898 ; Ixxvi. 7, p. 943, 29, P- 977, 32, P- 981. 
? Her., \xxvi. 7, p. 943 ; liv. 4, p. 466; Ixv. 6, p. 613. 


3 Her., \xvi. 9, p. 532. 4 Her. IEXIVe A, PHSOLMIRKVI. 2 : : 
5 Her., \xix. 43, p. 766; Ixxiv. 10, p. 898 ; as 2, 981. =r inate 
6 Her., \xxvi. 32, p. 981. 7 Her., liv. 4, p. 466; lxix. 43, p. 766. 

8 Her., \xv. 6, p. 613. 9 Her., \xxiv. 10, p. 898. 

t° Except once when he has droxaNirre. Her., lxxiv. 4, p. 891. 

1 Adv. Mare., ii. 27. =? TOs nlVih2 RuCl Oy 


3 Cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 202 f. 
4 Dial. de rectain Deum fide, 1; Origen, Of., i., p. 817D3 Thilo, Cod. 
Apocr. N. T., p. 433; Hahn, Das Evang. Marcions, p. 160. 
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invariably uses <yvw, sometimes adopting the order of the Gospels 
and sometimes that of Justin, and always employing droxadvyy.! 
The Clementine Homilies always read ¢yvw, and always follow 
the same order as Justin, presenting other and persistent variations 
from the form in the Gospels. Ovdels eyvw rdv rarépa ei pur} 
6 vlos, os ovde TOV viov TL eloev? él pa) 6 TOT) ps Kal ots av BotrAynrac 
6 vids amoxadiyous This reading occurs four times. The 
Clementine Recognitions have the aorist with the order of the 
Gospels.+ ; . 

There only remain a few more lines to add to those already 
quoted to complete the whole of Dr. Westcott’s argument 
regarding this passage. He continues and concludes thus: “If, 
indeed, Justin’s quotations were made from memory, no transposi- 
tion could be more natural ; and if we suppose that he copied the 
passage directly from a manuscript, there is no difficulty in 
believing that he found it so written in a manuscript of the 
canonical St. Matthew, since the variation is excluded by no 
internal improbability, while it is found elsewhere, and its origin 
is easily explicable.”5 It will be observed that Dr. Westcott does 
not attempt any argument, but simply confines himself to supposi- 
tions. If such explanations were only valid, there could be no 
difficulty in believing anything, and every embarrassing circumstance 
would be easily explicable. 

The facts of the case may be briefly summed up as follows: 
Justin deliberately and expressly quotes from his Gospel, himself 
calling it “Gospel,” be it observed, a passage whose nearest 
parallel in our Gospels is Matt. xi. 27. This quotation presents 
material variations from our canonical Gospel, both in form and 
language. The larger part of the passage he quotes twice in a 
different work, written years before, in-precisely the same words as 
the third quotation, with the sole exception that he uses the aorist 
instead of the present tense of the verb. No MS. of our Gospel 
extant approximates to the reading in Justin, and we are expressly 
told by Irenzeus that the present reading of our Matthew was that 
existing in his day. On the other hand, Irenzeus states with equal 
distinctness that Gospels used by Gnostic sects had the reading of 
Justin, and that the passage was “the crown of their system,” and 
one upon whose testimony they based their leading doctrines. 
Here, then, is the clear statement that Justin’s quotation disagrees 
with the form in the Gospels, and agrees with that of other 
Gospels. The variations occurring in the numerous quotations of 


H 


Cf. Griesbach, Syd. Crit., ii., pp. 271, 373. 

2 Credner, Beztrdge, i., p. 250. 

Clem. Hom., xvii. 4 XVill. 4, 13, 203 xviii. II. 

4 Clem. Recog., il. 47. 5 On the Canon, p. 117. 
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the same passage by the Fathers, which we have analysed, show 
that they handled it very loosely, but also indicate that there must 
have been various readings of considerable authority then current. 
It has been conjectured with much probability that the form in 
which Justin quotes the passage twice in his Apology may have 
been the reading of older Gospels, and that it was gradually 
altered by the Church to the form in which we now have it for 
dogmatic reasons, when Gnostic sects began to base doctrines 
‘ upon it inconsistent with the prevailing interpretation." Be this as 
it may, Justin’s Gospel clearly had a reading different from ours, 
but in unison with that known to exist in other Gospels, and this 
express quotation only adds additional proof to the mass of 
evidence already adduced that the Memoirs of the Apostles were 
not our canonical Gospels. 

We have already occupied so much space even with this cursory 
examination of Justin’s quotations that we must pass over in 
silence passages which he quotes from the Memoirs with variations 
from the parallels in our Gospels, which are also found in the 
Clementine Homilies and other works emanating from circles in 
which other Gospels than ours were used. We shall now only 
briefly refer to a few sayings of Jesus, expressly quoted by Justin, 
which are altogether unknown to our Gospels. Justin says: “ For 
the things which he foretold would take place in his name, these 
we see actually coming to pass in our sight. For he said: ‘Many 
shall come,” etc.,? and ‘There shall be schisms and heresies,’3 and 
‘Beware of false prophets,’4 etc., and ‘ Many false Christs and 
false Apostles shall arise and shall deceive many of the faithful.’ ”’s 
Neither of the two prophecies here quoted is to be found any- 
where in our Gospels, and to the second of them justin repeatedly 
refers. He says in one place that Jesus ‘foretold that in the 
interval of his coming, as I previously said,° heresies and false 
prophets would arise in his name.”7 It is admitted that these 
prophecies are foreign to our Gospels. It is very probable that 
the Apostle Paul refers to the prophecy, ‘‘’ There shall be schisms 
and heresies” in 1 Cor. xi. 18-19, where it is said, “...... I hear 
that schisms exist amongst you; and I partly believe it. For there 


* Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeit., i., p. 254 ff. Cf. Credner, Bedtrige, i., 
p. 250f. Delitzsch, VV. Unters. Kan. Evv., p. 35 f. Scholten, Het Paulin. 
Evangelie, 1870, p. 103 f. 

2 Cf. 3.228, note 4, py 23d, 

3 etme yap...... Boovra oxlopara Kat aipécers. Dial. 35. 

4 Cf. 228, note 4, p. 238 f. 

5 "Avagrjg ovat tool Wevddxpicra, Kal Wevdamdcrodo. Kal moAdods TMP 
witwv mravncovow. Dial. 35.; cf. Apol., i. 12. & Dial, 35. 

7 Kal év rm peratd rijs mapovolas airod ypdvw, ws mpoepnv, yerhrer bat 
wees kal pevdorpogpyras emt rw dvduare adtod mpoeuhvuoe, k.7.. Dial. 51 ; 
Ci, 62. 
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_ must also be heresies amongst you,” etc. (dKotw oyxicpara 


év bpev UTapXeLv, Kat PE pos TL TUrTEDW. On yap Kat at perers év 
byiv etvor, x.t-’.) We find also, elsewhere, traces both of 
this saying and that which accompanies it. In the Clementine 
Flomilies, Peter is represented as stating, “For there shall be, as 
the Lord said, fadse apostles, false prophets, heresies, desires for 
supremacy,” etc. (erovrar yap, ds 6 Kipios cirev, Pevdardarodou, 
Yevdels Tpopytat, atperers, prrapx tat, Riti\H iu Wiewlare olilcewise 
reminded of the passage in the Epistle attributed to the 
Roman Clement, xliv.: ‘Our Apostles knew through our Lord 
Jesus Christ that there would be contention regarding the dignity 
of the episcopate.”* In our Gospel there is no reference 
anywhere to schisms and heresies, nor are false Apostles once 
mentioned, the reference being solely to “false Christs” and 
“false prophets.” The recurrence here and elsewhere of the peculiar 
expression ‘false apostles” is very striking, and the evidence for 
the passage as a saying of Jesus is important. Hegesippus, after 
enumerating a vast number of heretical sects and_ teachers, 
continues : ‘‘ From these sprang the false Christs, false prophets, 
Jalse apostles, who divided the union of the Church by corrupting 
doctrines concerning God and concerning his Christ.”4 It will be 
remembered that Hegesippus made use of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, and the C/ementine literature points to the same 
source. In the Apostolic Constitutions we read: “ For these are 
false Christs and false prophets, and false apostles, deceivers, and 
corrupters,” etc.,5 and in the Clementine Recognitions the Apostle 
Peter is represented as saying that the Devil, after the temptation, 
terrified by the final answer of Jesus, “hastened immediately to 
send-forth into this world false prophets, and /a/se afostles, and 
false teachers, who should speak in the name of Christ indeed, 
but should perform the will of the demon.” Justin’s whole 
system forbids our recognising in these two passages mere tradition, 
and we must hold that we have here quotations from a Gospel 
different from ours. 

Elsewhere, Justin says: ‘Out of which (affliction and fiery trial of 
the Devil) again Jesus, the Son of God, promised to deliver us, 
and to put on us prepared garments, if we do his commandments, 
and he is proclaimed as having provided an eternal kingdom for 
us.”7 This promise is nowhere found in our Gospel. 

Immediately following the passage (« 3 and 4) which we have 
discussed’ as repeated in the Dialogue: ‘Many shall say to me, 


© Hom. Xvi. 21. 2 xliv. See Greek passage quoted, p. 136, note 3. 
3 Semisch, Die Ap. Denkw. d. Mart. Just., p. 391, anm. 2. 
4 Eusebius, @. Z., iv. 22. 5 Constit. Apost., vi. 13; cf. vi. 18. 


& Recog., iv. 34. 7 Dial. 116. 8. P. 227, note 4. 
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etc., and I will say to cut “Depart from “alee ” Justin continues : 
4 And i in other words by which he will condemn those who are 
unworthy to be saved, he said that he will say: Begone into the 
darkness without, which the Father hath prepared for Satan and 
his angels.” The nearest parallel to this is in Matt. xxv. 41: 

Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand : Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared for the 
devil and his angels.” 


JUSTIN, DIAL. 76. MATT. XXV. 41. 
Kal év &\dows Névyous ofs KaTraducd fe : 
rovs dvatlous uh obferOa wédret, pn | Tére épet kal Tots €& evwyiuwv Topev- 
épeiv: ‘Lrd-yere eisto oxdros TO €&rEpov, | exOe aim’ euov oi Karnpamevor els TO TP 
8 hroluacey 6 marhp TS Darava kai Tois | Td aldyioy Td Hrowmacwevoy TH diaBorw 
aryyénrous aro. Kal Tots dyyéAos avrou. 


It is apparent that Justin’s quotation differs very widely from the 
reading of our Gospel. The same reading, with the exception of 
a single word, is found in the Clementine Homilies (xix. 2); that is 
to say, that “ Devil” is substituted for “ Satan,” and this variation 
is not important. The agreement of the rest, on the other hand, 
seems to establish the conclusion that the quotation is from a 
written Gospel different from ours, and here we have further strong 
indications of Justin’s use of the Ebionite Gospel. 

Another of the sayings of Jesus which are foreign to our 
Gospels is one in reference to the man who falls away from 
righteousness into sin, of whom Justin says: ‘“ Wherefore also our 
Lord Jesus Christ said: In whatsoever things I may find you, in 
these I shall also judge you.”? (Aw Kat 6 pérepos Kbptos 
"Inoovs Xpurtos efrevr “Kv ois dv vpas KataddBo, ev rovrors 
kai xpwo.”) A similar expression is used by some of 
the Fathers, and, in some cases, is ascribed to the prophets.3 
Clement of Alexandria has quoted a phrase closely resembling 
this without indicating the source. Eq’ ois yap dv etpw ipas, 
gynoiv, ext tobros Kat Kpio.4 Grabe was of opinion that 
Justin derived the passage from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,’ an opinion shared by the greater number of modern 
critics, and which we are prepared to accept from many previous 
instances of agreement. Even the warmest asserters of the theory 
that the Memoirs are identical with our Gospels are obliged to 
admit that this saying of Jesus is not contained in them, and that 
it must have been derived from an extra-canonical source. 

Other passages of a similar kind might have been pointed out, 


© Dialr7 6: 2 [Osa 
3 Grabe, Spicil. patr., i., p. 3273 Fabricius, Cod. Apecr. N. T., i., p. 
333 f., li, p. 524. 
4 Outs Div: Salv., 40. 5 Spicel. Patr., i., p. 14, P. 327. 
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but we have already devoted too much space to Justin’s, quotations, 
and must hasten to a conclusion. There is one point, however, 
to which we must refer. We have more than once alluded to the 
fact that, unless in one place, Justin never mentions an author’s 
name in connection with the Memoirs of the Apostles. The 
exception to which we referred is the following :—Justin says : 
“The statement also that he (Jesus) changed the name of Peter, 
one of the Apostles, and that this is also written in 47s Memoirs 
as having been done, together with the fact that he also changed 
the name of other two brothers, who were sons of Zebedee, to 
Boanerges ; that is, sons of Thunder,” etc.t According to the 
usual language of Justin, and upon strictly critical grounds, the 
avrov in this passage must be referred to Peter; and Justin, 
therefore, seems to ascribe the Memoirs to that Apostle, and to 
speak of a Gaspel of Peter.2 Some critics maintain that the 
aitov does not refer to Peter, but to Jesus, or, more probable 
still, that it should be amended to airov, and apply to the 
Apostles. The great majority, however, are forced to admit the 
reference of the Memoirs to Peter, although they explain it, as we 
shall see, in different ways. It is argued by some that this expres- 
sion is used when Justin is alluding to the change of name, not 
only of Peter, but of the sons of Zebedee, the narrative of which 
is only found in the Gospel according to Mark. Now, Mark was 
held by many of the Fathers to have been the mere mouthpiece 
of Peter, and to have written at his dictation ;3 so that,’in fact, in 
calling the second Gospel by the name of the Apostle Peter, they 
argue, Justin merely adopted the tradition current in the early 
Church, and referred to the Gospel now known as the Gospel 
according to Mark. It must be evident, however, that, after 
admitting that Justin speaks of the Memoirs “of Peter,” it is 
hasty in the extreme to conclude from the fact that the 


t Kal rd elrety metwvouaxéevae avrov Ilérpov eva Twv dmoord\wv, Kal yeypap- 
Oat ev ToIs dromynmovedpmaciw wiToU yeyeynuevoy Kal TOUTO, weTa TOU Kal &\dous 
dVo0 ddehgovs viods LeBedalou dvras werwvomaxévar dvduare Tov Boavepyés, 6 or 
viol Bpovrfs, k.7.X. Dial. 106. 

2 In the course of explorations in Egypt in 1886-87 the fragment of a 
Gospel was discovered at Akhmim, the peculiarities of which leave little 
doubt that it is part of a ‘‘Gospel according to Peter,” and bears singular 
analogies to Justin’s Memoirs, for it is written in the first person: ‘‘I, Simon 
Peter,” etc. The fragment is too short to permit any considerable comparison 
with Justin’s quotations, but some remarkable coincidences exist, and many 
critics, amongst whom may be mentioned Harnack, Hilgenfeld, J. Rendel 
Harris, Lods, and Van Manen, consider that this Gospel was used by Justin. 
For full particulars see Zhe Gospel According to Peter, which we separately 
published 1894 (Longmans, Green, & Co.). 

3 Eusebius, #. £., il. 15, iii. 39, v- 8, vi. 14, 25; Irenzeus, Adv. Her., 
iii. I. § 1; Tertullian, Adv. Marc., iv. 5; Hieron, De Ver. fil., 1. Cf 
Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. 7., 1., Pp» 375+ 
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mention of the sons of Zebedee being surnamed Boanerges is only 
recorded in Mark iii. 17, and not in the other canonical Gospels, 
that, therefore, the Memoirs of Peter and our Gospel according to 
Mark are one and the same. We shall, hereafter, in examining 
the testimony of. Papias, see that the Gospel according to Mark, 
of which the Bishop of Hierapolis speaks, was not our canonical 
Mark at all. It would be very singular indeed, on this hypothesis, 
that Justin should not have quoted a single passage from the only 
Gospel whose author he names, and the number of times he seems 
to quote from a Petrine Gospel, which was quite different from 
Mark, confirms the inference that he cannot possibly here refer to 
our second Gospel. It is maintained, therefore, by numerous 
other critics that Justin refers to a Gospel according to Peter or 
according to the Hebrews, and not to Mark. 

We learn from Eusebius that Serapion, who became Bishop of 
Antioch about A.D. 190, composed a book on the Gospel, 
called “according to Peter” (rept rot Aeyopévov xara Tlérpov 
evayyeAtov), which he found in circulation in his diocese. At 
first Serapion had permitted the use of this Gospel, as it evidently 
was much prized, but he subsequently condemned it as a work 
favouring Docetic views, and containing many things superadded 
to the Doctrine of the Saviour.t Origen likewise makes mention 
of the Gospel according to Peter (rot ervyeypappeévov Kara. 
Ilérpov evayyeiov) as agreeing with the tradition of the 
Hebrews.? But its relationship to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews becomes more clear when Theodoret states that the 
Nazarenes made use of the Gospel according to Peter,3 for we 
know by the testimony of the Fathers generally that the Nazarene 
Gospel was that commonly called the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (HvayyéAcov xa?’ “EBpatovs). The same Gospel was in 
use amongst the Ebionites, and in fact, as almost all critics 
are agreed, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, under various 
names, such as the Gospel according to Peter, according to the 
Apostles, the Nazarenes, Ebionites, Egyptians, &c., with modi- 
fications certainly, but substantially the same work, was circulated 
very widely throughout the early Church.4 A quotation occurs 
in the so-called Epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrnzeans, to which 


* Eusebius, 2. Z., vi. 12; cf. Hieron., De Vir. Zi7., at. 

* Ad. Matt. xiii. 54-56. He couples it with the Book of James, or the 
Protevangelium Jacobi. 

3 Heret. Fab., ti. 2; cf. Hieron. lib. vi. Comment. in Ezech. xviii., in Matt. 
xii. 133 De Vir. /il., 2. The Marcosians also used this Gospel, and we have 
seen them in agreement with Justin’s quotation ; cf. p. 254 ff. 

4 Eusebius, &. Z., iii. 25; Epiphanius, Wer., xxx. 13; Hieron., Adv. 
Pelag., iii. 1, ad Matt. vi. 11, xii. 13, xxiii. 35; Theodoret, Heret, Fad. peas 
Ambrose, Proem. Ev. Luce, 
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we have already referred, which is said by Origen to be in the 
work called the Teaching of Petert (Avda erpov), but Jerome 
states that it is taken from the Hebrew Gospel of the Nazarenes.? 
Delitzsch finds traces of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
before A.D. 130 in the Talmud.  Eusebius+ informs us. that 
Papias narrated a story regarding a woman accused before the 
Lord of many sins which was contained in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews.5 The same writer likewise states that Hegesippus, 
who came to Rome and conrmenced his public career under 
Anicetus, quoted from the same Gospel. The evidence of this 
“ancient and apostolic” man is very important, for, although he 
evidently attaches great value to tradition, does not seem to 
know of any canonical Scriptures of the New Testament, and, like 
Justin, apparently rejected the Apostle Paul, he still regarded the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews with respect, and probably 
made exclusive use of it. The best critics consider that this 
Gospel was the evangelical work used by the author of the 
Clementine Homilies. Cerinthus and Carpocrates made use of 
a form of it,7 and there is good reason to suppose that Tatian, 
like his master Justin, used the same Gospel; indeed, his Déates- 
saron, we are told, was by some called the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews.’ Clement of Alexandria quotes it as an authority, 
with quite the same respect as the other Gospels. He says: ‘So 
also in the Gospel according to the Hebrews: ‘He who wonders 
shall reign,’ it is written, ‘and he who reigns shall rest.’”9 A form 
of this Gospel, “according to the Egyptians,” is quoted in the 
second Epistle of pseudo-Clement of Rome, as we are informed 
by the Alexandrian Clement, who likewise quotes the same 
passage.'° Origen frequently made use of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews," and that it long enjoyed great consideration in 


* De Princip. Pref., § 8. 

2 Hieron., Proem. in Esaie, xviii., De Vir. 7ll., 16; cf. Fabricius, Cod, 
Apocr. N. T.,i., p. 359 f. A similar passage was in the Kjpyyya Ieérpov, 
ef. Hilgenfeld, Die Huu. Justin’s, p. 249. Credner, Beetrdge, i., p. 407 f. 

3 Tract. Sabbath. f. 116; Delitzsch, V. Unters. Enst. kan. Evv., p. 18. 

4 Eusebius, H. Z., iii. 39. 

8 This is generally believed to be the episode inserted in the fourth Gospel, 
viii. I-11, but not originally belonging to it. 

6 Eusebius, H. Z., iv. 22. 

7 Epiphanius, Her., xxvii. 5, cf. xxx. 26, Xxx. 4. Cf, De Wette, £277. 
N. T., p. 116 f., 119; Schwegler, Das nachap. Zett., i., p. 204. 

8 Epiphanius, Her., xlvi. I. ; 

9 4 Kdv To Kal?’ ‘Bpalous evaryeNiw “6 Oavudoas Baordevoe,” yéypamrac, 
“kal 6 Bacidevoas dvaravOjcera.” Clem. Al., Strom., ii. 9, § 45: 

10 2 Ep. ad Corinth., xii. ; cf. Clem. Al., Sévom., iil. 9, § 13. 

™ Evangelium quogue, quod appellatur secundum | LHebreos......quo et 
Origenes sepe utitur, Hieron. De Vir. il,, 23 Origen, in /oh,, vol. iv., 63, 
Matt, xix, 19, vol. ili., p. 771, etce 
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the Church is proved by the fact that Theodoret found it in 
circulation not only amongst heretics, but also amongst orthodox 
Christian communities ;} and even in the fourth century Eusebius 
records doubts as to the rank of this Gospel amongst Christian 
books, speaking of it under the second class in which some 
reckoned the Apocalypse of John.? Later still Jerome translated 
it ;3 whilst Nicephorus inserts it, in his Stichometry, not amongst 
the Apocrypha, but amongst the Antilegomena, or merely doubtful 
books of the New Testament, along with the Apocalypse of John. 
In such repute was this Gospel amongst the earliest Christian 
communities that it was generally believed to be the original of 
the Greek Gospel of Matthew. Irenzeus states that the Ebionites 
used solely the Gospel according to Matthew and reject the 
Apostle Paul, asserting that he was an apostate from the law.4 
We know from statements regarding the Ebionites5 that this 
Gospel could not have been our Gospel according to Matthew, 
and besides both Clement® of Alexandria and Origen? call it the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. Eusebius, however, still more 
clearly identifies it, as we have seen above. — Repeating the 
statements of Irenzeus, he says: ‘‘ These indeed [the Ebionites| 
thought that all the Epistles of the Apostle [Paul] should be 
rejected, calling him an apostate from the law; making use only 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, they took little 
account of the rest.”® Epiphanius calls both the Gospel of the 
Ebionites and of the Nazarenes the ‘Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,” and also the Gospel according to Matthew,? as does 
also Theodoret.'° Jerome translated the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews both into Greek and Latin,’ and it is clear that his 
belief was that this Gospel, a copy of which he found in the 
library collected at Ceesarea by the Martyr Pamphilus (+309), was 
the Hebrew original of Matthew; and in support of this view he 
points out that it did not follow the version of the LXX, in its 
quotations from the Old Testament, but quoted directly from the 


' Fab. Her., i. 20; cf. Epiphanius, Her., xlvi. 1. 

® Eusebius, 1. Z., iii. 25. It is very doubtful indeed whether he does not say 
that some class it amongst the é“odoyovjweva, whilst himself placing it in the 
second class. Cf. Guericke, Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 219 ; Schwegler, Das 
nachap. Zettalter, i., p. 211, anm. 1. 

3 De Vir. Til., 2. “Add, ers, W265 Se2isack wiite 12528 oe 

5 Origen, Contra Cels., v. 61; Eusebius, H. £., iii. 27. 

& Strom., ii. 9, § 45. 

7 In Joh. t. i. 6 (Op. iv., p. 63 f.), Hon. in Jerem., xv. 4; cf. Hieron., in 
Mich, vii. 6; in Es. xl. 12, De Vir. J7/., 2. Vs Kad Dervis (5 

OTT ET hy ROK) 3 WC LI, REA, KK UTA © Her. Fabs, ti. 1) 

™ Evangelium guogue, quod appellatur secundum Hebreos, et a me nuper in 
gracum latinumgue sermonem translatum est, guo et Origenes sepe utitur, etc. 
Hieron., De Vir. [l/. 2; cf. Adv. Pelag., 1. 
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Hebrew.’ An attempt has been made to argue that, later, Jerome 
became doubtful of this view, but it seems to us that this is not 
the case, and certainly Jerome in his subsequent writings states 
that it was generally held to be the original of Matthew.? That 
this Gospel was not identical with the Greek Matthew is evident 
both from the quotations of Jerome and others, and also from the 
fact that Jerome considered it worth while to translate it twice. 
If the Greek Gospel had been an accurate translation of it, of 
course there could not have been inducement to make another. 
As we shall hereafter see, the belief was universal in the early 
Church that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew. Attempts 
have been made to argue that the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews was first written in Greek and then translated into 
Hebrew, but the reasons advanced seem quite insufficient and 
arbitrary, and+it is contradicted by the whole tradition of the 
Fathers. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to enter fully here into the 
question of the exact relation of our canonical Gospel according 
to Matthew to the Gospel according to the Hebrews. It is 
sufficient for us to point out that we meet with the latter before 
Matthew’s Gospel, and that the general opinion of the early 
Church was that it was the original of the canonical Gospel. This 
opinion, as Schwegler3 remarks, is supported by the fact that 
tradition assigns the origin of both Gospels to Palestine, and that 
both were intended for Jewish Christians, and exclusively used by 
them. That the two works, however originally related, had by 
subsequent manipulation become distinct, although still amidst 
much variation preserving some substantial affinity, cannot be 
doubted ; and, in addition to the evidence already cited, we may 
point out that in the Stichometry of Nicephorus the Gospel 
according to Matthew is said to have 2,500 orixou, whilst that 
according to the Hebrews has only 2,200. 

Whether this Gospel formed one of the writings of the rodAoé 
of Luke it is not our purpose to inquire; but enough has been 


* Porro ipsum hebraicum (Matthei) habetur usgue hodie in Cesartenst 
bibliotheca quam Pamphilus martyr studiosissime confectt, mihi quogue 
a Nazarais gui in Berea, urbe Syrie hoc volumine utuntur, describendi 
facultas fuit, in quo animadvertendum, quod ubicungue Evangelista sive 
ex persona Domint Salvatoris veteris Scripture  testimontis utitur, non 
seguatur LXX translatorum auctoritatem sed hebraicam, etc. De Vir. 
Lb spe 

2 In Evangelio juxta Hebreos quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone sed 
hebraicis literis scriptum est, quo utuntur usque hodie Nasareni secundum 
Apostolos, sive ut plerigue autumant juxta Mattheum quod et in Cesarvenst 
habetur Bibliotheca, narrat histovia, etc. Hieron., Adv. Pelag., iil. 2; cf. 
Comment. in Esaia, xi, 2, ad. Matt. xii. 13. 

- 3 Das nachap. Zeitalter, i.; p. 241. 
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said to prove that it was one of the most ancient and most valued 
evangelical works, and to show the probability that Justin Martyr, 
a Jewish Christian living amongst those who are known to have 
made exclusive use of this Gospel, may well, like his contemporary 
Hegesippus, have used the Gospel according to the Hebrews ; 
and this probability is, as we have seen, greatly strengthened by 
the fact that many of his quotations agree with passages which we 
know to have been contained in it ; whilst, on the other hand, 
almost all differ from our Gospels, presenting generally, however, a 
greater affinity to the Gospel according to Matthew, as we might 
expect, than to the other two. It is clear that the title “ Gospel 
according to the Hebrews” cannot have been its actual super- 
scription, but merely was a name descriptive of the readers for 
whom it was prepared, or amongst whom it chiefly circulated, and 
it is most probable that it originally bore no other title than “ The 
Gospel” (rd evayyéAvov), to which were added the different 
designations under which we find it known amongst different com- 
munities.t We have already seen that Justin speaks of ‘The 
Gospel,” and seems to refer to the Memoirs of Peter, both 
distinguishing appellations of this Gospel; but there is another of 
the names borne by the “ Gospel according to the Hebrews,” 
which singularly recalls the Memoirs of the Apostles, by which 
Justin prefers to call his evangelical work. It was called the Gospel 
according to the Apostles (euyyéhwov Kara tods drorrdXovs), 
and, in short, comparing Justin’s Memoirs with this Gospel, we find 
at once similarity of contents, and even of name.? 

It is not necessary, however, for the purposes of this examina- 
tion to dwell more fully upon the question as to what specific 
Gospel, now no longer extant, Justin employed. We have shown 
that there is no evidence that he made use of any of our Gospels, 
and he cannot, therefore, be cited even to prove their existence, 
and much less to attest the authenticity and character of records 
whose authors he does not once name. On the other hand, it has 
been made evident that there were other Gospels, now lost, but 
which then enjoyed the highest consideration, from which his 
quotations might have been, and probably were, taken. We have 
seen that Justin’s Memoirs of the Apostles contained facts of Gospel 
history unknown to our Gospels, which were contained in apocry- 
phal works, and notably in the Gospel according to the Hebrews ; 


* Schwegler, Das nachap. Zeitalter, i., p. 202; Baur, Unters, kan. Evv., 


» 573: 

2 Schwegler rightly remarks that if it can be shown that Justin even once 
made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or any other uncanonical 
source, there is no ground for asserting that he may not always have done so. 
Das nachap. Zeit, i., p. 229 f.; Credner, Bettréige, i., p: 229; Hilgenfeld, Die 
Evv. Justin's, p. 256 f. ; 
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that they further contained matter contradictory to our Gospels, 
and sayings of Jesus not contained in them; and that his quota- 
tions, although so numerous, systematically vary from similar 
passages in our Gospels. No theory of quotation from memory 
can satisfactorily account for these phenomena, and the reasonable 
conclusion is that Justin did not make use of our Gospels, but 
quoted from another source. In no case can the testimony of 


Justin afford the requisite support to the Gospels as records of 
miracles and of a Divine Revelation. 


CHAPTER. aly. 
HEGESIPPUS—PAPIAS OF HIERAPOLIS 


WE now turn to Hegesippus, one of the contemporaries of Justin, 
and, like him, a Palestinian Jewish Christian. Most of our 
information regarding him is derived from Eusebius, who fortu- 
nately gives rather copious extracts from his writings. Hegesippus 
was born in Palestine, of Jewish parents,’ and in all probability 
belonged to the primitive community of Jerusalem. In order to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the state of the Church, 
he travelled widely and came to Rome when Anicetus was Bishop. 
Subsequently he wrote a work of historical Memoirs, vropvijpara, 
in five books, and thus became the first ecclesiastical historian of 
Christianity. This work is lost, but portions have been preserved 
to us by Eusebius, and one other fragment is also extant. It must 
have been, in part at least, written after the succession of 
Eleutherus to the Roman bishopric (A.D. 177-193), as that event 
is mentioned in the book itself, and his testimony is allowed by all 
critics to date from an advanced period of the second half of the 
second century. 

The testimony of Hegesippus is of great value, not only as that 
of a man born near the primitive Christian tradition, but also as 
that of an intelligent traveller amongst many Christian com- 
munities. Eusebius evidently held him in high estimation as 
recording the unerring tradition of the Apostolic preaching in the 
most simple style of composition,” and as a writer of authority who 
was “cortemporary with the first successors of the Apostles 3 
(ert ris mpirns tov amroordd\wy yevopevos Siadoxjs). Any 
indications, therefore, which we may derive from information 
regarding him, and from the fragments of his writings which 
survive, must be of peculiar importance for our inquiry. 

As might have been expected from a convert from Judaism+ 
(reriorevkds e€ “HBpatwv), we find in Hegesippus manifest 
evidences of general tendency to the Jewish side of Christianity. 
For him, “ James, the brother of the Lord,” was the chief of the 


S Eusebius, FIVE... 10s 22. 

2 ray amhavn mapddoow TOU dmogToNKoU Knpurywaros amhovordrn ourdéer 
ypapis SrrouynLarrodjeros, K.T.A. Eusebius, H. £2., iv. 8 

3 Eusebius, AH. Z., ii. 23; cf. Hieron. De iis OU coek, 

4 Eusebius, . £#., iv. 22. 
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Apostles, and he states that he had received the government of 
the Church after the death of Jesus.‘ The account which he gives 
of him is remarkable. ‘‘ He was holy from his mother’s womb. 
He drank neither wine nor strong drink, nor ate he any living 
thing. A razor never went upon his head, he anointed not 
himself with oil, and did not use a bath. He alone was allowed 
to enter into the Holies. For he did not wear woollen garments, 
but linen. And he alone entered into the Sanctuary, and was 
wont to be found upon his kriees seeking forgiveness on behalf of 
the people ; so that his knees became hard like a camel’s, through 
his constant kneeling in supplication to God, and asking for 
forgiveness for the people. In consequence of his exceeding 
great righteousness he was called Righteous and ‘ Oblias,’ that is, 
Protector of the people and Righteousness, as the prophets 
declare concérning him,”? and so on. Throughout the whole of 
his account of James, Hegesippus describes him as a mere Jew, 
and as frequenting the temple, and even entering the Holy of 
Holies as a Jewish High Priest. Whether the account be 
apocryphal or not is of little consequence here ; it is clear that 
Hegesippus sees no incongruity in it, and that the difference 
between the Jew and the Christian was extremely small. The 
head of the Christian community could assume all the duties of 
the Jewish High Priest,3 and his Christian doctrines did not offend 
more than a small party amongst the Jews. 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find that his rule (kavwyv) 
of orthodoxy in the Christian communities which he visited was 
‘“‘the Law, the Prophets, and the Lord.” Speaking of the result 
of his observations during his travels, and of the succession of 
Bishops in Rome, he says: ‘‘The Corinthian Church has 
continued in the true faith until Primus, now Bishop of Corinth. 
I conversed with him on my voyage to Rome, and stayed many days 
with the Corinthians, during which time we were refreshed together 
with true doctrine. Arrived in Rome, I composed the succession 
until Anicetus, whose deacon was Eleutherus. After Anicetus 
succeeded Soter, and afterwards «Eleutherus. But with every 
succession, and in every city, that prevails which the Law, and 
the Prophets, and the Lord enjoin.”4 The test of true doctrine 
(6p00s Adyos) with Hegesippus, as with Justin, therefore, is no 
New Testament Canon, which does not yet exist for him, but the 
Old Testament, the only Holy Scriptures which he acknowledges, 
and the words of the Lord himself, which, as in the case of 


t Eusebius, H. Z., ii. 23. 22 Eusebsy i> /.,:i. 23. 

3 Epiphanius also has the tradition that James alone, as High Priest, once a 
year went into the Holy of Holies. MHer., Ixxvili. 13; cf. 143 xxix. 4. 

4 Eusebius, ZH. £., iv. 22. 
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Jewish Christians like Justin, were held to be established 
by, and in direct conformity with, the Old Testament. He 
carefully transmits the unerring tradition of apostolic preaching 
(viv drAavi, rapddoow Tov dmoatoXLKov KNpvyyaros), but he 
apparently knows nothing of any canonical series even of apostolic 
epistles. 

The care with which Eusebius searches for information regard- 
ing the books of the New Testament in early writers, and_ his 
anxiety to produce any evidence concerning their composition 
and authenticity, render his silence upon the subject almost as 
important as his distinct utterance when speaking of such a man 
as Hegesippus. Now, while Eusebius does not mention that 
Hegesippus refers to any of our canonical Gospels or Epistles, he 
very distinctly states that he made use in his writings of the 
“Gospel according to the Hebrews” (é« te tod xa? “KBpaiovs 
ebayyeAtov...... tid tiOnow). It may be well, however, to 
give his remarks in a consecutive form. ‘‘ He sets forth some 
matters from the Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Syriac, 
and particularly from the Hebrew language, showing that he was a 
convert from among the Hebrews, and other things he records 
as from unwritten Jewish tradition. And not only he, but also 
Irenzeus, and the whole body of the ancients, called the Proverbs 
of Solomon: all-virtuous Wisdom. And regarding the so-called 
Apocrypha, he states that some of them had been forged in his 
own time by certain heretics.”* 

It is clear that Eusebius, who quotes with so much care the 
testimony of Papias, a man of whom he speaks disparagingly, 
regarding the composition of the first two Gospels, would not. have 
neglected to have availed himself of the evidence of Hegesippus, 
for whom he has so much respect, had that writer furnished him 
with any opportunity, and there can be no doubt that he found no 
facts concerning the origin and authorship of our Gospels in his 
writings. It is, on the other hand, reasonable to infer that 
Hegesippus exclusively made use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, together with unwritten tradition. In the passage 
regarding the Gospel according to the Hebrews, as even Lardner? 
conjectures, the text of Eusebius is in all probability confused, and 
he doubtless said what Jerome later found to be the fact, that 
“the Gospel according to the Hebrews is written in the Chaldaic 
and Syriac (or Syro-Chaldaic) language, but with Hebrew 
characters.”3 It is in this sense that Rufinus translates it. It 


Is FeO he Ce). 
2 Credibility, etc., Works, ii., p. 144. 
3 In Evangelio juxta Hebraos quod Chaldaico quidem 
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may not be inappropriate to point out that fragments of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews which have been preserved 
show the same tendency to give some pre-eminence to James 
amongst the Apostles which we observe in Hegesippus.' It has 
been argued by a few that the words, “and regarding the so-called 
Apocrypha, he states that some of them had been forged in his 
own times by certain heretics,” are contradictory to his attributing 
authority to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or at least that 
they indicate some distinction’ amongst Christians between recog- 
nised and apocryphal works. The apocryphal works referred to, 
however, are clearly Old Testament Apocrypha. The words are 
introduced by the statemeut that Hegesippus records matters “as 
from unwritten Jewish tradition,” and then proceeds, “and not 
only he, but also Irenzeus and the whole body of the ancients, 
called the Proverbs of Solomon: all-virtuous wisdom.” Then 
follow the words, “ And with regard to the so-called Apocrypha,” 
etc., evidently passing from the work just mentioned to the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, several of which stand also in the name of 
Solomon, and it is not improbable that amongst these were 
included the Ascensio Hsaie@ and the Apocalypsis Elie, to which is 
referred a passage which Hegesippus, in a fragment preserved by 
Photius,3 strongly repudiates. As Hegesippus does not, so far as 
we know, mention any canonical work of the New Testament; but 
takes as his rule of faith the Law, the Prophets, and the words of 
the Lord, probably as he finds them in the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, quotes also Jewish tradition and discusses the 
Proverbs of Solomon, the only possible conclusion at which we 
can reasonably arrive is that he spoke of Old Testament Apocrypha. 
There cannot be a doubt that Eusebius would have recorded 
his repudiation of New Testament “ Apocrypha,” regarding which 
he so carefully collects information, and his consequent recognition 
of New Testament canonical works implied in such a distinction. 
We must now see how far in the fragments of the works of 
Hegesippus which have been preserved to us there are references 
to assist our inquiry. In his account of certain surviving members 
of the family of Jesus who were brought before Domitian, 
Hegesippus says: “For Domitian feared the appearing of the 
Christ as much as Herod.”4 It has been argued that this may be 
an allusion to the massacre of the children by Herod related in 


CiCt Hieron. Le 47. 117.52, 

2 Even Dr. Westcott admits: ‘‘ There is indeed nothing to show distinctly 
that he refers to the apocryphal books of the New Testament, but there is 
nothing to limit his words to the Old” (Ov the Canon, p. 184). 

3 Bibl., 232 ; cf. Routh, Relig. Sacre, 1846, i, p. 281 f. 
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Matt. ii., more especially as it is doabitfel whether the parallel 
account to that contained in the first two chapters of the first 
Gospel existed in the oldest forms of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews.t But the tradition which has been preserved in our 
first Synoptic may have formed part of many other evangelical 
works, in one shape or another, and certainly cannot be claimed 
with reason exclusively for that Gospel. This argument, there- 
fore, has no weight, and it obviously rests upon the vaguest 
conjecture. 

The principal passages which apologists? adduce as references 
to our Gospels occur in the account which Hegesippus gives of 
the martyrdom of James the Just. The first of these is the reply 
which James is said to have made to the Scribes and Pharisees : 
‘‘Why do ye ask me concerning Jesus the Son of Man? He sits 
in heaven on the right hand of great power, and is about to come 
on the clouds of heaven.”3 ‘This is compared with Matt. xxvi. 64: 
‘From this time ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the nght 
hand of power and coming on the clouds of heaven.”4 It is not 
necessary to point out the variations between these two passages, 
which are obvious. If we had not the direct intimation that 
Hegesippus made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
which no doubt contained this passage, it would be apparent 
that a man who valued tradition so highly might well have 
derived it from that source. This is precisely one of those 
sayings which were most current in the early Church, whose 
hope and courage were sustained amid persecution and suffer- 
ing by such Chilastic expectations, with which, according to 
the apostolic injunction, they comforted each other.s In any case, 
the words do not agree with the passage in the first Gospel; and 
with such discrepancy, without any evidence that Hegesippus 
knew anything of our Gospels, but, on the contrary, with 
the knowledge that he made use of the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, we must decide that any such quotations must rather 
be derived from it than from our Gospels. 

It is scarcely necessary to say anything regarding the phrase, 
“for we and all the people testify to thee that thou art just, and 
that thou respectest not persons.” Dr. Westcott points out 


z Cf. Epiphanius, fer., xxix. 9; Hieron., De Vir. 7i/.,8, Comm. ad Matt. 
My 6, tl. 13, ad As. x. Wy ad aba, aes, 

? Westcott, On the Canon, p. 182, note 4. 
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that Kat ov AupPdves tpocwrov only occurs in Luke xx. 21, 
and Galatians 1. 6 ;* but the similarity of this single phrase, which 
is not given as a quotation, but in a historical form put into the 
mouth of those who are addressing James, cannot be accepted 
as evidence of a knowledge of Luke. The episode of the 
tribute money is generally ascribed to the oldest form of 
the Gospel history, and, although the other two Synoptics? read 
Breres eis for AapPdves, there is no ground for asserting 
that some of the zoAAoé who preceded Luke did not use the 
latter form, and as little for asserting that it did not so stand, for 
instance, in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. The employ- 
ment of the same expression in the Epistle, moreover, at once 
deprives the Gospel of any individuality in its use. 

Hegesippus represents the dying James as kneeling down and 
praying for these who were stoning him: “I beseech (thee), Lord 
God Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do” 
(Ilapaxado, xipre Océ awdrep, apes aidrois: od yap oidacr 
ti wovovewv).3 This is compared with the prayer which Luke# 
puts into the mouth of Jesus on the cross: ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do” (IIdrep, ages adrots 
od yap oidacw ti rowovow), and it is assumed from this 
partial coincidence that Hegesippus was acquainted with the third 
of our canonical Gospels. We are surprised to see an able and 
accomplished critic like Hilgenfeld adopting such a conclusion 
without either examination or argument of any kind.5 Such a 
deduction is totally unwarranted by the facts of the case, and if 
the partial agreement of a passage in such a Father with a 
historical expression in a Gospel which, alone out of many 
previously existent, has come down to us can be considered evi- 
dence of the acquaintance of the Father with that particular 
Gospel, the function of criticism is at an end. 

It may here be observed that the above passage of Luke xxiii. 
34 is omitted altogether from the Vatican MS. and Codex D 
(Bez), and in the Codex Sinaiticus its position is of a very 
doubtful character.© The Codex Alexandrinus which contains it 


t On the Canon, p. 182, note 4. 2 Matt. xxii. 16; Mark xii. 14. 

3 Buseb, 24 0, tl. 23. 4 xxill. 34. 

8 Zeitschr. wiss. Theol., 1863, p. 354, p- 360, anm. 13, Die Ewv. Sustivs, 
p- 369; Der Kanon, p. 28. In each of these places the bare assertion is 
made, and the reader is referred to the other passages. In fact, there is 
merely a circle of references to mere unargued assumptions. Bunsen (A2ée/- 
werk, viii., p. 543) repeats the assertion of Hilgenfeld, and refers to the 
passages above, where, however, as we have stated, no attempt whatever is 
made to establish the truth of the assumption. Cf. Scholten, Die alt. Zeug- 
nisse, p. 19; Het Paulin. Evangelie, p. 3. a 

6 The passage is put within brackets by Lachmann, and within double 
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omits the word rérep.t Luke’s Gospel was avowedly composed 
after many other similar works were already in existence, and we 
know from our Synoptics how closely such writings often followed 
each other, and drew from the same sources.? If any historical 
character is conceded to this prayer of Jesus, it is natural to 
suppose that it must have been given in at least some of these 
numerous Gospels which have unfortunately perished. No one 
could reasonably assert that our third Gospel is the only one 
which ever contained the passage. It would be unwarrantable to 
affirm, for instance, that it did not exist in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, which Hegesippus employed. On the supposition 
that the passage is historical, which apologists at least will not 
dispute, what could be more natural or probable than that such a 
prayer, “emanating from the innermost soul of Jesus,”3 should 
have been adopted under similar circumstances by James. his 
brother and successor, who certainly could not have derived it 
from Luke. The tradition of such words, expressing so much of 
the original spirit of Christianity, setting aside for the moment 
written Gospels, could scarcely fail to have remained fresh in the 
mind of the early Church, and more especially in the primitive 
community among whom they were uttered, and of which Hege- 
sippus was himself a later member; and they would certainly 
have been treasured by one who was so careful a collector and 
transmitter of “the unerring tradition of the apostolic preaching.” 
No saying is more likely to have been preserved by tradition, both 
from its own character, brevity, and origin, and from the circum- 
stances under which it was uttered, and there can be no reason 
for limiting it amongst written records to Luke’s Gospel. The 
omission of the prayer from very important codices of Luke 
further weakens the claim of that Gospel to the passage. Beyond 
these general considerations, however, there is the important and 
undoubted fact that the prayer which Hegesippus represents 
James as uttering does not actually agree with the prayer of Jesus in 
the third Gospel. So far from proving the use of Luke, therefore, this 
merely fragmentary and partial agreement, on the contrary, rather 
proves that he did not know that Gospel, for on the supposition of 
his making use of the third Synoptic at all for such a purpose, and not 
simply giving the prayer which James may in reality have uttered, 
why did he not quote the prayer as he actually found it in Luke? 


* The Clementine Homilies give the prayer of Jesus: Ildrep, des avrots 
Tas dmaptias airway, K.7.A. Hon., xi. 20. 

* The passage we are considering was certainly not an original addition by 
the author of our present third gospel, but was derived from earlier sources. 
Cf. Ewald, Die dret ersten Evv., p. 150. 

3 “Ganz aus dem innersten Geiste Jesus’ geschipft.” Ewald, Die drei erst. 
Evv., p. 361. 
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We have still to consider a fragment of Hegesippus preserved to 
us by Stephanus Gobarus, a learned monophysite of the sixth 
century, which reads as follows: “That the good things prepared 
for the righteous neither eye saw, nor ear heard, nor entered they 
into the heart of man. Hegesippus, however, an ancient and 
apostolic man, how moved I know not, says in the fifth book of 
his Memoirs that these words are vainly spoken, and that those 
who say these things give the lie to the divine writings and to the 
Lord, saying : ‘ Blessed are your eyes that see, and your ears that 
hear,’” etc. (Maxdépsor ot dpOadrpol ipov ot BAerovres, Kal Ta dra 
DOV TA AkKOvOVTA, Kal TO, e&s).7 We believe that we have here an 
expression of the strong prejudice against the Apostle Paul and 
his teaching, which continued for so long to prevail amongst 
Jewish Christians, and which is apparent in many writings of that 
period. The “quotation of Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 9, differs materially 
from the Septuagint version of the passage in Isaiah lxiv. 4, and, 
as we have seen, the same passage quoted by Clement of Rome,? 
differs both from the version of the LXX. and from the epistle, 
although closer to the former. Jerome, however, found the 
passage in the apocryphal work called Ascensio Esaie,3 and 
Origen, Jerome, and others, likewise ascribe it to the Afocalypsis 
£-lie@.4 This, however, does not concern us here, and we have 
merely to examine the “saying of the Lord,” which Hegesippus 
opposes to the passage: ‘‘ Blessed are your eyes that see and your 
ears that hear.” This is compared with Matt. xii. 16, “ But 
blessed are your eyes, for they see, and your ears, for they hear” 
(opov be poaKd,pLot ot bpbadpot OTL BrErovew, Kab TO OTA DOV OTe 
axovovowv), and also with Luke x. 23, “ Blessed are the eyes which 
see the things that ye see,” etc. We need not point out that the 
saying referred to by Hegesippus, whilst conveying the same sense 
as that in the two Gospels, differs from them both as they do from 
each other, and as we might expect a quotation taken from a different 
though kindred source, like the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
to do. The whole of the passages which we have examined, 
indeed, exhibit the same natural variation. 

We have already referred to the expressions of Hegesippus 
regarding the heresies in the early Church: “From these sprang 
the false Christs, and false prophets, and fadse apostles, who divided 
the unity of the Church by corrupting doctrines concerning God 
and his Christ.”5 We have shown how this recalls quotations in 
Justin of sayings of Jesus foreign to our Gospels, in common 
with similar expressions in the Clementine Hlomitlies,° Apostolic 


t Photius, B26. Cod., 232, col. 893. 

2 Ep. ad Corinth. xxxiv. 3 Comm. Es., \xiv. 4. 

4 Cf. Cotelerius, Patr. Apost., in notis ad. Constit. Apost., VI. 16. 
5) Buseb.,. 7..2.,1v.122. Orxvin 210. 
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Constitutions, and Clementine Recognitions,? and we need not 
discuss the matter further. This community of reference, in a 
circle known to have made use of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, to matters foreign to our Synoptics, furnishes collateral 
illustration of the influence of that Gospel. 

Tischendorf, who so eagerly searches for every trace, real or 
imaginary, of the use of our Gospels and of the existence of a New 
Testament Canon, passes over in silence, with the exception of a 
short note devoted to the denial that Hegesippus was opposed to 
Paul, this first writer of Christian Church history, whose evidence, 
could it have been adduced, would have been so valuable. He 
does not pretend that Hegesippus made use of the canonical 
Gospels, or knew of any other Holy Scriptures than those of the 
Old Testament ; but, on the other hand, he does not mention that 
he possessed, and quoted from, the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. There is no reason for supposing that Hegesippus 
found a New Testament Canon in any of the Christian commu- 
nities which he visited, and such a rule of faith certainly did not 
yet exist in Rome in A.D. 160-170. There is no evidence 
to show that Hegesippus recognised any other evangelical 
work than the Gospel according to the Hebrews, as the written 
source of his knowledge of the words of the Lord. 


The testimony of Papias is of great interest and importance in 
connection with our inquiry, inasmuch as he is the first ecclesi- 
astical writer who mentions the tradition that Matthew and Mark 
composed written records of the life and teaching of Jesus; but 
no question has been more continuously contested than that of 
the identity of the works to which he refers with our actual 
canonical Gospels. Papias was Bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia,‘ 
in the first half of the second century, and is said to have suffered 
martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius about a.p. 164—-167.5 About 
the middle of the second century he wrote a work in five books, 
entitled ‘Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles ”® (Aoyiwv kupiaxdv 
e&yynots), which, with the exception of a few fragments pre- 
served to us chiefly by Eusebius and Irenzeus, is, unfortunately, 
no longer extant. In the preface to his book he stated: “But I 
shall not hesitate also to set beside my interpretations all that I 
rightly learnt from the Presbyters, and rightly remembered, 
earnestly testifying to their truth; for I was not, like the multitude, 
taking pleasure in those who speak much, but in those who teach 
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3 Wann wurden, wu. 5. w., p. 19. 

4 Eusebius, HZ. Z., ili. 36, 39; Hieron., De Vir. Zi., 18. 

5 Chron. Pasch., i. 481. ® Euseb.,. A. XE. diego. 
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the truth ; nor in those who relate alien commandments, but in 
those who record those delivered by the Lord to the faith, and 
which come from the truth itself. If it happened that anyone 
came who had followed the Presbyters, I inquired minutely after 
the words of the Presbyters, what Andrew or what Peter said, or 
what Philip or what Thomas or James, or what John or Matthew, 
or what any other of the disciples of the Lord, and what Aristion 
and the Presbyter John, the disciples of the Lord, say ; for I held 
that what was to be derived from books did not so profit me as 
that from the living and abiding voice”! (Od ydp ta &« Tov 
BiBrtov TOTOUTOV pe oedey breAduBavov, Orov TO rapa Coons 
fovijs kat pevovons). It is clear from this that Papias preferred 
tradition to any written works with which he was acquainted, 
that he attached little or no value to any Gospels with 
which he had met,? and that he knew nothing of canonical 
Scriptures of the New Testament. His work was evidently 
intended to furnish a collection of the discourses of Jesus 
completed from oral tradition, with his own expositions; and 
this 1s plainly indicated, both by his own words and by the state- 
ments of Eusebius, who, amongst other things, mentions that 
Papias sets forth strange parables of the Saviour, and teachings 
of his from unwritten tradition (€« mrapaddcews dypddov).3 It 
is not, however, necessary to discuss more closely the nature of 
the work, for there is no doubt that written collections of discourses 
of Jesus existed before it was composed, of which it is probable 
he made use. 

The most interesting part of the work of Papias which is pre- 
served to us is that relating to Matthew and Mark. After stating 
that Papias had inserted in his book accounts of Jesus given by 
Aristion, of whom nothing is known, and by the Presbyter John, 
Eusebius proceeds to extract a tradition regarding Mark communi- 
cated by the latter. There has been much controversy as to the 
identity of the Presbyter John, some affirming him to have been 


t Eusebius, ZH. Z., ili. 39. 

2 With reference to the last sentence of Papias, Tischendorf asks: ‘* What 
books does he refer to here, perhaps our Gospels? According to the 
expression this is not impossible, but from the whole character of the book in 
the highest degree improbable” (Wann wurden, uw. s. w., p. 109). We 
know little or nothing of the “‘ whole character” of the book, and what we 
do know is contradictory to our Gospels. The natural and only reasonable 
course is to believe the express declaration of Papias, more especially as it is 
made, in this instance, as a prefatory statement of his belief. 

3 H. E., iii. 39. Bleek (Zinl. N. 7., 1866, p. 94), Credner (Beetrage, i., 
p- 23 f.; Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 27 f.), and others, consider that Papias used 
oral tradition solely or mainly in his work. Hilgenfeld (Zectschr. w. Theol., 
1875, p. 238 f.; Azad. NM. 7., 1875, p. 53 ff.) and others suppose that the 
Hebrew \éyia of Matthew were the basis of his Exposition, together with 
tradition, but that he did not use any of our Gospels. 
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the Apostle, but the great majority of critics deciding that he was 
a totally different person. Irenaeus, who, sharing the Chiliastic 
opinions of Papias, held him in high respect, boldly calls him 
“the hearer of John” (meaning the Apostle) “and a companion 
of Polycarp” (6 ’lwdvvov pév axoveris, TloAvkaprov de eraipos 
yeyoves) ;* but this is expressly contradicted by Eusebius, 
who points out that, in the preface to his book, Papias by no 
means asserts that he was himself a hearer of the Apostles, but 
merely that he received their doctrines from those who had 
personally known them ;? and, after making the quotation from 
Papias which we have given above, he goes on to point out that 
the name of John is twice mentioned—once together with Peter, 
James, and Matthew and the other Apostles, ‘‘ evidently the Evan- 
gelist,” and the other John he mentions separately, ranking him 
amongst those who are not Apostles, and placing Aristion before 
him, distinguishing him clearly by the name of Presbyter.3 He 
further refers to the statement of the great Bishop of Alexandria, 
Dionysius,+ that at Ephesus there were two tombs, each bearing 
the name of John, thereby leading to the inference that there were 
two men of the name.s There can be no doubt that Papias 
himself, in the passage quoted, mentions two persons of the name 
of John, distinguishing the one from the other, and classing the 
one amongst the Apostles and the other after Aristion, an unknown 
“disciple of the Lord,” and, but for the phrase of Irenzeus, so 
characteristically uncritical and assumptive, there probably never 
would have been any doubt raised as to the meaning of the 
passage. The question is not of importance to us, and we may 
leave it with the remark that a writer who suffered martyrdom 
under Marcus Aurelius, c. A.D. 165, can scarcely have been a hearer 
of the Apostles.°® 

The account which the Presbyter John is said to have given of 
Mark’s Gospel is as follows: ‘“‘ This also the Presbyter said : 
Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote accurately 
whatever he remembered, though he did not arrange in order the 


3 Ado wider, vi 33) Sie ? Eusebius, . Z., iii. 39. 

3 Euseb., H. £., ili. 39. Cf. Hieron. De Vir. Zi/., 18. 

4 1b., A. E., vii. Proem. 

5 Ib., vii. 25. Cf. Hieron. De Vir. Zil., 9. 

Ewald, Gesch. Volkes Jsr., vii. p. 226, anm. 13; Tischendorf, Wann 
wurden, U. S. W., p. 105. Dr. Lightfoot argues that the Chrontcon Paschale, 
from which this date is derived, has inserted the name of Papias in mistake 
for Papylus, which stands in the History of Eusebius (iv. 15), from which, he 
contends, the author of the Chronicle derived his information. He, there- 
fore, concludes that the above date may henceforth be dismissed, and at once 
proceeds in a singularly arbitrary manner to fix dates for the career of Papias 
which he considers more acceptable. The matter does not require elaborate 
argument here. Cf. Lightfoot, Contemp. Rev., 1875, p. 381 ff. 
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things which were either said or done by Christ. For he neither 
heard the Lord, nor followed him; but afterwards, as I said, 
accompanied Peter, who adapted his teaching to the occasion, and 
not as making a consecutive record of the Lord’s oracles. Mark, 

therefore, committed no error in thus writing down some things as 
he remembered them. For of one point he was careful, to omit 
none of the things which he heard, and not to narrate any of 
them falsely.’ These facts Papias relates concerning Mark.” 
The question to decide is, whether the work here described is our 
canonical Gospel or not. 

The first point in this account is the statement that Mark was 
the interpreter of Peter (<ppqvevtas Ilérpov), Was he merely 
the secretary of the Apostle, writing ina manner from his dictation, 
or does the passage mean that he translated the Aramaic narrative - 
of Peter into Greek? The former is the more probable supposi- 
tion, and that which is most generally adopted; but the question 
is not material here. The connection of Peter with the Gospel 
according to Mark was generally affirmed in the early Church, as 
was also that of Paul with the third Gospel,3 with the evident 
purpose of claiming apostolic origin for all the canonical Gospels.4 
Irenzeus says: ‘‘After their (Peter and Paul) decease, Mark, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing that 
which had been preached by Peter.”5 Eusebius quotes a similar 
tradition from Clement of Alexandria, embellished, however, with 
further particulars. He says: “...... The cause for which the 
Gospel according to Mark was written was this: When Peter had 


* Dr. Lightfoot (Contemp. Rev., 1875, p. 842), in the course of a highly 
fanciful argument, says, in reference to this ‘‘as I said”: ‘It is quite clear 
that Papias had already said something of the relations existing between St. 
Peter and St. Mark previously to the extract which gives an account of the 
Second Gospel, for he there refers back to a preceding notice.” It is quite 
clear that he refers back, but only to the preceding sentence, in which he ‘‘ had 
already said something of the relations” in stating the fact that ‘‘ Mark, 
having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote, etc.’ 
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publicly preached the word at Rome, and proclaimed the Gospel 
by the Spirit, those who were present, being many, requested 
Mark, as he had followed him from afar, and remembered what 
he had said, to write down what he had spoken ; and, when he 
had composed the Gospel, he gave it to those who had asked it 
of him ; which, when Peter knew, he neither absolutely hindered 
nor encouraged it.” Tertullian repeats the same tradition. He 
says: “And the Gospel which Mark published may be affirmed to 
be Peter’s, whose interpreter Mark was...... for it may rightly appear 
that works which disciples publish are of their masters.” We 
have it again from Origen: “The second (Gospel) is according to 
Mark, written as Peter directed him.”3 Eusebius gives a more 
detailed and advanced version of the same tradition. ‘So much, 
however, did the effulgence of piety illuminate the minds of those 
(Romans) who heard Peter that it did not content them to hear 
but once, nor to receive only the unwritten doctrine of the divine 
teaching ; but, with reiterated entreaties, they besought Mark, to 
whom the Gospel is ascribed, as the companion of Peter, that he 
should leave them a written record of the doctrine thus orally 
conveyed. Nor did they cease their entreaties until they had 
persuaded the man, and thus became the cause of the writing of 
the Gospel called according to Mark. They say, moreover, that 
the Apostle (Peter), having become aware, through revelation to 
him of the Spirit, of what had been done, was delighted with the 
ardour of the men, and ratified the work, in order that it might 
be read in the churches. This narrative is given by Clement in 
the sixth book of his Jwstitutions, whose testimony is supported 
by that of Papias, the Bishop of Hierapolis.”4 The account-given 
by Clement, however, by no means contained these details, as we 
have seen. Inhis Demonstration of the Gospel, Eusebius, referring 
to the same tradition, affirms that it was the modesty of Peter 
which prevented his writing a Gospel himself.s Jerome almost 
repeats the preceding account of Eusebius: ‘Mark, the disciple 
and interpreter of Peter, being entreated by the brethren 
of Rome, wrote a short Gospel according to what he had 


* Td dé kara Mapxoy ravrqv eoxnnévae Thy olkovoulay. Tod Ilérpov Snuoota év 
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received from Peter, which, when Peter heard, he approved, 
and gave his authority for its being read in the churches, as 
Clement writes in the sixth book of his Jzséitutions,”! ete. 
Jerome, moreover, says that Peter had Mark for an interpreter, 
“whose Gospel was composed: Peter narrating and he writing ” 
(cujus evangelium Petro narrante et illo scribente compositum est). 
It is evident that all these writers merely repeat with variations 
the tradition regarding the first two Gospels which Papias origi- 
nated. Irenzeus dates the writing of Mark after the death of 
Peter and Paul in Rome. Clement describes Mark as writing 
during Peter’s life, the Apostle preserving absolute neutrality. By the 
time of Eusebius, however, the tradition has acquired new and 
miraculous elements, and a more decided character; Peter is 
made aware of the undertaking of Mark through a revelation of 
the Spirit, and, instead of being neutral, is delighted, and lends 
the work the weight of his authority. Eusebius refers to Clement 
and Papias as giving the same account, which they do not, how- 
ever, and Jerome merely repeats the story of Eusebius without 
naming him ; and the tradition which he had embellished thus 
becomes endorsed and perpetuated. Such is the growth of 
tradition ;3 it is impossible to overlook the mythical character of 
the information we possess as to the origin of the second canonical 
Gospel. 

In a Gospel so completely inspired by Peter as the tradition of 
Papias and of the early Church indicates we may reasonably 
expect to find unmistakeable traces of Petrine influence ; but, on 
examination, it will be seen that these are totally wanting. Some 
of the early Church did not fail to remark this singular discrepancy 
between the Gospel and the tradition of its dependence on Peter, 
and, in reply, Eusebius adopts an apologetic tone.+ For instance, 
in the brief account of the calling of Simon in Mark, the dis- 
tinguishing addition, “‘called Peter,” of the first Gospel is omitted,5 
and, still more notably, the whole narrative of the miraculous 
draught of fishes which gives the event such prominence in the 
third Gospel. In Matthew, Jesus goes into the house of “ Peter” 
to cure his wife’s mother of a fever, whilst in Mark it is ‘‘into the 


t De Vir. Il., 8. 2 Ad Hedib., c. 2. 

3 A similar discrepancy of tradition is to be observed as to the place in 
which the Gospel was written, Irenzeus and others dating it from Rome, and 
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house of Simon and Andrew,” the less honourable name being 
still continued.t Matthew commences the catalogue of the twelve 
by the pointed indication : “ The first, Simon, who is called Peter,”* 
thus giving him precedence, whilst Mark merely says, ‘““And Simon 
he surnamed Peter.”3 The important episode of Peter’s walking 
on the sea, of the first Gospel,¢ is altogether ignored by Mark. The 
enthusiastic declaration of Peter, “Thou art the Christ,”5 is only 
followed by the chilling injunction to tell no one, in the second 
Gospel,® whilst Matthew not only gives greater prominence to the 
declaration of Peter, but gives the reply of Jesus, “‘ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona,” &c.—of which Mark apparently knows 
nothing—and then proceeds to the most important episode in the 
history of the Apostle, the celebrated words by which the surname 
of Peter was conferred upon him: “And I say unto thee, that 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my Church,” etc.7 
The Gospel supposed to have been inspired by Peter, however, 
totally omits this most important passage, as it also does the 
miracle of the finding the tribute money in the fish’s mouth, 
narrated by the first Gospel. Luke states that “Peter and John” 
are sent to prepare the Passover, whilst Mark has only “two 
disciples ”;9 and in the account of the last Supper, Luke gives the 
address of Jesus to Peter: “Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath 
desired to have you (all) that he may sift you as wheat; but I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not; and when thou art 
converted, strengthen thy brethren.” Of this Mark does not say 
a word. Again, after the denial, Luke reads: “ And the Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter, and Peter remembered the word 
of the Lord, etc., and Peter went out and wept bitterly ”;** whereas 
Mark omits the reproachful look of Jesus, and makes the penitence 
of Peter depend merely on the second crowing of the cock, and 
further modifies the penitence by the omission of ‘‘ bitterly ””— 
‘“And when he thought thereon, he wept.”*? There are other 
instances to which we need not refer. Not only are some of the 
most important episodes in which Peter is represented by the other 
Gospels as a principal actor altogether omitted, but throughout the 
Gospel there is a total absence of anything which is specially 
characteristic of Petrine influence and teaching. The argument 
that these omissions are due to the modesty of Peter is quite 
untenable, for not only does Irenzeus, the most ancient authority 
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on the point, state that this Gospel was only written after the death 
of Peter," but also there is no modesty in omitting passages of 
importance in the history of Jesus, simply because Peter himself 
was in some way concerned in them, or, for instance, in decreasing 
his penitence for such a denial of his master, which could not 
but have filled a sad place in the Apostle’s memory. On the other 
hand, there is no adequate record of special matter, which the 
intimate knowledge of the doings and sayings of Jesus possessed 
by Peter might have supplied, to counterbalance the singular 
omissions. ‘There is much more of the spirit of Peter in the 
first Gospel than there is in the second. The whole internal evi- 
dence, therefore, shows that this part of the tradition of the 
Presbyter John transmitted by Papias does not apply to our 
Gospel. 

The discrepancy is still more marked when we compare 
with our actual second Gospel the account of the work of 
Mark which Papias received from the Presbyter. Mark wrote 
down from memory some parts (éva) of the teaching of Peter 
regarding the life of Jesus, but as Peter adapted his instructions 
to the actual circumstances (pds tds xpeias), and did not give 
a consecutive report (ctvragis) of the sayings or doings of 
Jesus, Mark was only careful to be accurate, and did not trouble 
himself to arrange in historical order (ras) his narrative of the 
things which were said and done by Jesus, but merely wrote down 
facts as he remembered them. ‘This description would lead us 
to expect a work composed of fragmentary reminiscences of the 
teaching of Peter, without regular sequence or connection. The 
absence of orderly arrangement is the most prominent feature in 
the description, and forms the burden of the whole. Mark writes 
“what he remembered”; ‘he did not arrange in order the things 
that were either said or done by Christ.” And then follow the 
apologetic expressions of explanation—he was not himself a hearer 
or follower of the Lord, but derived his information from the 
occasional preaching of Peter, who did not attempt to give a con- 
secutive narrative. Now, it is impossible in the work of Mark, 
here described, to recognise our present second Gospel, which 
does not depart in any important degree from the order of the 
other two Synoptics, and which throughout has the most evident 
character of orderly arrangement. Each of the Synoptics com- 
pared with the other two would present a similar degree of 
variation, but-none of them could justly be described as not 
arranged in order, or as not being consecutive. The second 
Gospel opens formally, and, after presenting John the Baptist as 
the messenger sent to prepare the way of the Lord, proceeds to 
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the baptism of Jesus, his temptation, his entry upon public life, 
and his calling of the disciples. Then, after a consecutive narra- 
tive of his teaching and works, the history ends with a full 
account of the last events in the life of Jesus, his trial, 
crucifixion, and resurrection. There is in the Gospel every 
characteristic of artistic and orderly arrangement, from the striking 
introduction by the prophetic voice crying in the wilderness to the 
solemn close of the marvellous history.1 The great majority of 
critics, therefore, are agreed in concluding that the account of the 
Presbyter John recorded by Papias does not apply to our second 
canonical Gospel at all. Many of those who affirm that the 
description of Papias may apply to our second Gospel do so with 
hesitation, and few maintain that we now possess the original 
work without considerable subsequent alteration. Some of these 
critics, however, feeling the difficulty of identifying our second 
Gospel with the work here described, endeavour to reconcile the 
discrepancy by a fanciful interpretation of the account of Papias. 
They suggest that the first part, in which the want of chronological 
order is pointed out, refers to the rough notes which Mark made 
during the actual preaching and lifetime of Peter, and that the 
latter part applies to our present Gospel, which he later remodelled 
into its present shape. This most unreasonable and arbitrary 
application of the words of Papias is denounced even by 
apologists. 

It has been well argued that the work here described as pro- 
duced by Mark in the character of €pynvevris Lérpov is much 
more one of the same family as the Clementine Homilies than of 
our Gospels. ‘The work was no systematic narrative of the history 
of Jesus, nor report of his teaching, but the dogmatic preaching 
of the Apostle, illustrated and interspersed with passages from the 
discourses of Jesus, or facts from his life. Of this character 
seems actually to have been that ancient work, Ze Preaching of 
Peter (Kijpvypa Uérpov), which was used by Heracleon,? and 
by Clement? of Alexandria, as an authentic canonical work,+ 
denounced by Origen’ on account of the consideration in which it 
was held by many, but still quoted with respect by Gregory of 
Nazianzum.° ‘There can be no doubt that the Kijpuypa Uérpov, 
although it failed to obtain a permanent place in the canon, was 


* Augustine calls Mark the follower and abbreviator of Matthew. “Zam- 
quam pediseguus et breviator Matthei.” De Consensu Evang., i. 2. 

® Origen, Comment. in Joan., xiii. 17. 

3 Strom., i. 29, § 182, vi. 5, § 39, 6, § 48, 15, § 128. 

4 The work is generally quoted by the latter with the introduction, ‘‘ Peter 
in the Preaching says :” ILérpos év rq xnpvyware Meyer, K.T.A. 

5 De Princip. Pref., 8. 

Ep. xvi. (ad Cesar.,i.). Cf. Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T., i., p: 812. 
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one of the most ancient works of the Christian Church, dating 
probably from the first century, and, like the work described 
by Papias, it also was held to have been composed in Rome 
in connection with the preaching there of Peter and Paul. 
It must be noted, moreover, that Papias does not call the work 
ascribed to Mark a Gospel, but merely a record of the preaching 
of Peter. 

It is not necessary for us to account for the manner in which 
the work referred to by the Presbyter John disappeared, and the 
present Gospel according to Mark became substituted for it. The 
merely negative evidence that our actual Gospel is not the work 
described by Papias is sufficient for our purpose. Any one 
acquainted with the thoroughly uncritical character of the Fathers, 
and with the literary history of the early Christian Church, will 
readily concefve the facility with which this can have been 
accomplished. The great mass of intelligent critics are agreed 
that our Synoptic Gospels have assumed their present form only 
after repeated modifications by various editors of earlier evangelical 
works. These changes have not been effected without traces 
being left by which the various materials may be separated and 
distinguished; but the more primitive Gospels have entirely 
disappeared, naturally supplanted by the later and amplified 
versions. The critic, however, who distinguishes between the 
earlier and later matter is not bound to perform the now im- 
possible feat of producing the originals, or accounting in 
any but a general way for the disappearance of the primitive 
Gospel. 

Tischendorf asks: ‘‘ How then has neither Eusebius nor any 
other theologian of Christian antiquity thought that the expressions 
of Papias were in contradiction with the two Gospels (Mt. and 
Mk.)?”: The absolute credulity with which those theologians 
accepted any fiction, however childish, which had a pious tendency, 
and the frivolous character of the only criticism in which they 
indulged, render their unquestioning*application of the tradition 
of Papias to our Gospels anything but singular, and it is only 
surprising to find their silent acquiescence elevated into an 
argument. We have already, in the course of these pages, seen 
something of the singularly credulous and uncritical character of 
the Fathers, and we cannot afford space to give instances of the 
absurdities with which their writings abound. No fable could be 
too gross, no invention too transparent, for their unsuspicious 
acceptance, if it assumed a pious form or tended to edification. 
No period in the history of the world ever produced so many 
spurious works as the first two or three centuries of our era, The 


t Wann wurden, u..5. W., p. 107. 
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name of every Apostle, or Christian teacher, not excepting that of 
the great Master himself, was freely attached to every description 
of religious forgery. False gospels, epistles, acts, martyrologies, 
were unscrupulously circulated, and such pious falsification was 
not even intended, or regarded, as a crime, but perpetrated for the 
sake of edification. It was only slowly and after some centuries 
that many of these works, once, as we have seen, regarded with 
pious veneration, were excluded from the canon; and that genuine 
works shared this fate, while spurious ones usurped their places, is 
one of the surest results of criticism. The Fathers omitted to 
inquire critically when such investigation might have been of 
value, and mere tradition credulously accepted and transmitted is 
of no critical value.t. In an age when the multiplication of copies 
of any work was a slow process, and their dissemination a matter 
of difficulty and even danger, it is easy to understand with what 
facility the more complete and artistic Gospel could take the place 
of the original notes as the work of Mark. 

The account given by Papias of the work ascribed to Matthew 
is as follows: ‘‘ Matthew composed the oracles in the Hebrew 
dialect, and every one interpreted them as he was able.”? Critics 
are divided in opinion as to whether this tradition was, like that 
regarding Mark, derived from the Presbyter John, or is given 
merely on the authority of Papias himself. Eusebius joins the 
account of Mark to that given by Matthew merely by the following 
words: “These facts Papias relates concerning Mark; but 
regarding Matthew he has said as follows :”3 Eusebius distinctly 
states that the account regarding Mark is derived from the 
Presbyter, and the only reason for ascribing to him also that 
concerning Matthew is that it is not excluded by the phraseology of 
Eusebius ; and, the two passages being given by him consecutively 
—however they may have stood in the work of Papias—it is 
reasonable enough to suppose that the information was derived 
from the same source. The point is not of much importance, but 
it is clear that there is no absolute right to trace this statement 
to the Presbyter John, as there is in the case of the tradition 
about Mark. 

This passage has excited even more controversy than that 
regarding Mark, and its interpretation and application are still 


* Dr. Westcott himself admits that ‘“‘the proof of the Canon is rendered 
more difficult by the uncritical character of the first two centuries.” He says: 
ee spirit of the ancient world was essentially uncritical” (Ox the Canon, 

7 f.). 

2 Mardalos wey ody ‘WBpatd: duadéxtw Tra Ab-yea ouweypawaro. . ‘Hpunvevoe 
Savra ws Hv Suvards Exaoros. Euseb., Z. Z. 2 ill. 29% 

3 Taira mer ody lordpnrar TH aria mept ToU Mdpxov. epi 5¢ ro) Mardatov 
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keenly debated. The intricacy and difficulty of the questions 
which it raises are freely admitted by some of the most earnest 
defenders of the canonical Gospels, but the problem, so far as our 
examination is concerned, can be solved without much trouble. 
The dilemma in which apologists find themselves when they 
attempt closely to apply the description of this work given by 
Papias to our canonical Gospel is the great difficulty which 
complicates the matter and prevents a clear and distinct solution 
of the question. We shall avoid minute discussion of details, 
contenting ourselves with the broader features of the argument, 
and seeking only to arrive at a just conclusion as to the bearing of 
the evidence of Papias upon the claim to authenticity of our 
canonical Gospel. 

The first point which we have to consider is the nature of the 
work which is here described. Matthew is said to have composed 
the Adyia or Oracles, and there can be little doubt from the 
title of his own book, Zxposition of the Lord’s Oracles (Aoyiwv 
Kupiakov é&nynows), that these oracles referred to by Papias 
were the Discourses of Jesus. Does the word déy.a, however, 
mean strictly oracles or discourses alone, or does it include within 
its fair signification also historical narrative? Were the “ Adyia” 
here referred to a simple collection of the discourses of Jesus, or 
a complete Gospel like that in our canon bearing the name of 
Matthew? ‘That the natural interpretation of the word is merely 
“oracles” is indirectly admitted, even by the most thorough 
apologists, when they confess the obscurity of the expression— 
obscurity, however, which simply appears to exist from the diffi- 
culty of straining the word to make it apply to the Gospel. “In 
these sentences,” says Tischendorf, referring to the passage about 
Matthew, “there is much obscurity; for instance, it is doubtful 
whether we have rightly translated ‘ Discourses of the Lord,’”? 
and he can only extend the meaning to include historical narrative 
by leaving the real meaning of the word, and interpreting it by 
supposed analogy. 

There can be no doubt that the direct meaning of the word 
doy anciently and at the time of Papias was simply—-words 
or oracles of a sacred character, and, however much the signification 
became afterwards extended, that it was not then at all applied to 
doings as well as sayings. There are many instances of this 
original and limited signification in the New Testament ;? and 


t Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 106 f. é 4 
2 “They were entrusted with the oracles of God,” ra Aéya Tov Oeov, 
Rom. iii. 2. ‘The first principles of the oracles of God,” rwyv doylwy rot 
Ocotv, Heb. v. 12. ‘* Let him speak as the oracles of God,” ds Adyea Oeot, 
1 Pet. iv. 11. Cf. Suicer, Thes. Eccles., ii., p. 247 f. Dr. Lightfoot (Con- 
temp. Rev., 1875, p. 400 f.) argues that in the first of the above passages 
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‘there is no linguistic precedent for straining the expression used 
at that period to mean anything beyond a collection of sayings of 
Jesus which were estimated as oracular or divine, nor 1s there any 
reason for thinking that rd Aéyua was here used in any other 
sense. It is argued, on the other hand, that in the preceding 
passage upon Mark a more extended meaning of the word is 
indicated. The Presbyter John says that Mark, as the interpreter 
of Peter, wrote, without order, “the things which were either said 
or done by Christ” (ra ird rot Xpurrov i) AexOevra 7) Tpax evra), 
and then, apologising for him, he goes on to say that 
Peter, whom he followed, adapted his teaching to the occasion, 
“and not as making a consecutive record of the oracles 
(Aoyiwv) of the Lord.” Here, it is said, the word doy lov is 
used in reference both to sayings and doings, and, therefore, in 
the passage on Matthew ra Adyu must not be understood to 
mean only AeyGevra, but also includes, as in the former case, 
the mpaxGévra, For these and similar reasons—in very many 
cases largely influenced by the desire to see in these Aoyia our 
actual Gospel according to Matthew—many critics have maintained 
that 7a Adysain this place may be understood to include historical 
narrative as wellas discourses. The arguments by which they 
arrive at this conclusion, however, seem to us to be based upon 
“thorough misconception of the direct meaning of the passage. 
Few, or none, of these critics would deny that the simple inter- 


Paul’s expression, ‘‘ the oracles of God,” can mean nothing else than the O. T. 
Scriptures, and, therefore, includes the historical books of Genesis, Joshua, 
Samuel, ete. We must maintain that Paul certainly does not refer to a col- 
lection of writings, but to the communications or revelations of God, and, as 
the context shows, probably more immediately to the Messianic prophecies. 
The advantage of the Jews, in fact, according to Paul here, was that to them 
were first communicated the divine oracles: that they were made the medium 
of God’s utterances to mankind. There seems almost an echo of the 
expression in Acts vii. 38, where Stephen is represented as saying to the Jews 
of their fathers on Mount Sinai: ‘‘ who received living oracles (Aéyea (ora) 
to give unto us.” Of this nature were ‘‘the oracles of God” entrusted to 
the Jews. Further, the phrase, ‘the first principles of the oracles of God” 
(Heb. v. 12), is no application of the term to narrative, as is argued, how- 
ever much the author may illustrate his own teaching by O. T. history ; but the 
writer of the Epistle clearly explains his own meaning in the first and second 
verses of his letter, when he says : ‘‘ God having spoken to the fathers in time past 
in the prophets, at the end of these days spake unto us in his Son.” Dr. 
Lightfoot also urges that Philo applies the term “oracle” (Adytov) to the 
narrative in Gen. iv. 15, etc. The fact is, however, that Philo considered 
almost every part of the O. T. as allegorical, and held that narrative or 
descriptive phrases frequently veiled divine oracles. When he applies the 
term ‘‘ oracle” to any of these, it is not to the narrative, but to the divine 
utterance which he believes to be mystically contained in it, and which 
he extracts and expounds in the usual extravagant manner of Alexandrian 
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pretation of ra oyu, at that period, was oracular sayings.! 
Papias shows his preference for discourses in the very title of his 
lost book, Exposition of the oyiwv of the Lord, and in the 
account which he gives of the works attributed to Mark and 
Matthew the discourses evidently attracted his chief interest. 
Now, in the passage regarding Mark, instead of Aoywy being 
made the equivalent of Acyevra and mpaxOévra, the very 
reverse is the fact. The Presbyter says Mark wrote what he 
remembered of the things which were said or done by Christ, 
although not in order, and he apologises for his doing this on the 
ground that he had not himself been a hearer of the Lord, but 
merely reported what he had heard from Peter, who adapted his 
teaching to the occasion, and did zo¢ attempt to give a consecutive 
record of the oracles (Aoyiwv) of the Lord. Mark, therefore, 
could not do so either. Matthew, on the contrary, he states, did 
compose the oracles (ra Ady). There is an evident contrast 
made—Mark wrote 7) A\cyOévra 7) mpaxfévra because he had not 
the means of writing the oracles; but Matthew composed the 
Aoyia.  Papias clearly distinguishes the work of Mark, who 
had written reminiscences of what Jesus had said and done 
from that of Matthew, who had made a collection of hi 
discourses. 

It is impossible upon any but arbitrary grounds, and from a 
foregone conclusion, to maintain that a work commencing with a 
detailed history of the birth and infancy of Jesus, his genealogy, 
and the preaching of John the Baptist, and concluding with an 
equally minute history of his betrayal, trial, crucifixion, and 
resurrection; which relates all the miracles, and has for its 
evident aim throughout the demonstration that Messianic prophecy 
was fulfilled in Jesus, could be entitled ro Adyu: the oracles or 
discourses of the Lord. 

Partly for these, but also for other important reasons, some of 
which shall presently be referred to, the great majority of critics 
deny that the work described by Papias can be the same as the 
Gospel in our canon bearing the name of Matthew. Whilst of 
those who suppose that the (Aramaic) original of which Papias 
speaks may have been substantially similar to it in construction, 
very few affirm that the work did not receive much subsequent 


« Tischendorf himself, in a note, says: ‘‘ Rufinus translates the word Adyua., 
according to the old linguistic usage, by oracwla. It is in the highest degree 
probable that in fact the book of Papias, according to the Millenarian 
standing-point of the man, was dedicated specially to prophecies of the Lord. 
Christian linguistic usage, however, gave the word a wider signification, so 
that the sayings of the Lord and of the Apostles, even when they had not the 
particular character of prophecy, were so called, and Holy Scripture was 


designated Geta Moya” (Wann wurden, u. Ss. W., p. 102, note I). 
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manipulation, addition, and alteration, necessarily including 
translation, before it assumed the form in which the Gospel now 
lies before us; and many of them altogether deny its actual 
apostolic origin. 

The next most important and obvious point is that the work 
described in this passage was written by Matthew in the Hebrew 
or Aramaic dialect, and each one who did not understand that 
dialect was obliged to translate as best he could. Our Gospel 
according to Matthew, however, is in Greek. Tischendorf, who is 
obliged to acknowledge the Greek originality of our actual Gospel, 
and that it is not a translation from another language, recognises 
the inevitable dilemma in which this fact places apologists, and 
has, with a few other critics, no better argument with which to 
meet it than the simple suggestion that Papias must have been 
mistaken in saying that Matthew wrote in Hebrew.? Just as much 
of the testimony as is convenient or favourable is eagerly claimed 
by such apologists, and the rest, which destroys its applicability to 
our Gospel, is set aside as a mistake. Tischendorf perceives the 
difficulty, but, not having arguments to meet it, he takes refuge in 
feeling. ‘‘In this,” he says, ‘ there lies before us one of the most 
complicated questions, whose detailed treatment would here not be 
in place. For our part, we are fully at rest concerning it, in the 
conviction that the assumption by Papias of a Hebrew original 
text of Matthew, which already in his time cannot have been 
limited to himself and was soon repeated by other men, arises 
only from a misunderstanding.” It is difficult to comprehend 
why it should be considered out of place, in a work specially 
written to establish the authenticity of the Gospels, to discuss fully 
so vital a point ; and its deliberate evasion in such a manner alone 
can be deemed out of place.3 

We may here briefly remark that Tischendorf and others+ 
repeat with approval the disparaging expressions against Papias 
which Eusebius, for dogmatic reasons, did not scruple to use, and 
in this way they seek somewhat to depreciate his testimony, or at 
least indirectly to warrant their free handling of it. It is true that 
Eusebius says that Papias was a man of very limited comprehen- 
sions (7ddpa yap Tow opukpds ov tov vovv), but this is 


* Tischendorf, Wann wurden, wu. s. w., p. 107 f. 

2? Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 107 f. 

3 Dr. Westcott scarcely refers to the subject at all, and indeed on other 
points which are inconvenient in the evidence of Papias regarding Matthew’s 
work he preserves almost complete silence, and assumes, with hardly a hint of 


doubt or uncertainty, the orthodox conclusions (Oz the Canon, pp. 59-62; 
4th ed., p. 68 ff.). AL Soe 


4 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. 5. w., pp. 106-11T. 
_ 5 A &., iii. 39. The passage (iii. 36) in which, on the contrary, Papias 
is called ‘‘a man in all respects most learned” (avjp ra mavra dre udduora 
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acknowledged to be on account of his Millenarian opinions, to 
which Eusebius was vehemently opposed. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the Chiliastic passage from Papias quoted by 
Irenzeus, and in which he certainly saw nothing foolish, is given on 
the authority of the Presbyter John, to whom, and not to Papias, 
any criticism upon it must be referred. If the passage be not of a 
very elevated character, it is quite in the spirit of that age. The 
main point, however, is that in regard to the testimony of Papias 
we have little to do with his general ability, for all that was 
requisite was the power to see, hear, and accurately state very 
simple facts. He repeats what is told him by the Presbyter, and, 
in such matters, we presume that the Bishop of Hierapolis must 
be admitted to have been competent. 

There is no point, however, on which the testimony of the 
Fathers is more invariable and complete than that the work of 
Matthew was written in Hebrew or Aramaic. The first mention 
of any work ascribed to Matthew occurs in the account communi, 
cated by Papias, in which, as we have seen, it is distinctly said 
that Matthew wrote “in the Hebrew dialect.” Irenzeus, the next 
writer who refers to the point, says: “ Matthew also produced a 
written Gospel amongst the Hebrews in their own dialect,” and 
that he did not derive his information solely from Papias may be 
inferred from his going on to state the epoch of Matthew’s 
writings: ‘when Peter and Paul were preaching and founding the 
Church in Rome.”* The evidence furnished by Panteenus is 
certainly independent of Papias. Eusebius states, with regard to 
him: “Of these Pantzenus is said to have been one, and to have 
penetrated as far as India (Southern Arabia), where it is reported 
that he found the Gospel according to Matthew, which had been 
delivered before his arrival to some who had the knowledge of 
Christ, to whom Bartholomew, one of the Apostles, as it is said, 
had preached, and left them that writing of Matthew in Hebrew 
letters” (avrois re “HBpuiov ypoppace THY TOV MarGaiov KaraArdpar 
ypapiv).2 Jerome gives a still more circumstantial account 
of this: ‘ Panteenus found that Bartholomew, one of the twelve 
Apostles, had there (in India) preached the advent of our Lord 
Jesus Christ according to the Gospel of Matthew, which was 
written in Hebrew letters (guod Hebraicis literis scriptum), and 


Noyewraros) is doubtful, as it is not found in the St. Petersburg Syriac 
edition, nor in several other old Greek MSS.; but, treated even as an ancient 
note by some one acquainted with the writings of Papias, it may be mentioned 
here. 

©‘ ev 5 MarOatos év rots ‘“EBpalos rH idle wre Suahexry Kal ypagiy 
éinveyxey evaryyedlov, Tol Ilérpov kat rov HatAov ev Paun evayyehgouever Kal 
Gewehovvrav THy exkdnolay. Adv. Her., iii. 1, § 1; Euseb., X. £., v. 8. 

2 Euseb., H. Z., v. 10. 
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which, on returning to Alexandria, he brought with him.”* It is 
quite clear that this was no version specially made by Bartholomew, 
for had he translated the Gospel according to Matthew from the 
Greek, for the use of persons in Arabia, he certainly would not 
have done so into Hebrew. Origen, according to Eusebius, 
“following the ecclesiastical canon,” states what he has under- 
stood from tradition (€v mapadéce.) of the Gospels, and says: 
“‘ The first written was that according to Matthew, once a publican, 
but afterwards an Apostle of Jesus Christ, who delivered it to the 
Jewish believers, composed in the Hebrew language.”? Eusebius, 
in another place, makes a similar statement in his own name: 
“ Matthew, having first preached to the Hebrews, when he was 
about to go also to others delivered to them his Gospel written in 
their native language, and thus compensated those from whom he 
was departing for the want of his presence by the writing.”3 Cyril 
of Jerusalem says: “‘ Matthew, who wrote the Gospel, wrote it in 
the Hebrew language.”4 Epiphanius, referring to the fact that the 
Nazarenes called the only Gospel which they recognised the 
“Gospel according to the Hebrews,” continues: ‘As in very 
truth we can affirm that Matthew alone, in the New Testament, 
set forth and proclaimed the Gospel in the Hebrew language and 
in Hebrew characters ”;5 and elsewhere he states that “‘ Matthew 
wrote the Gospel in Hebrew.”© The same tradition is repeated 
by Chrysostom,” Augustine,® and others. 

Whilst the testimony of the Fathers was thus unanimous as to 
the fact that the Gospel ascribed to Matthew was originally written 
in Hebrew, no question ever seems to have arisen in their minds as 
to the character of the Greek version ; much less was any examina- 
tion made with the view of testing the accuracy of the translation. 
‘Such inquiries were not in the spirit of Christian learned men 
generally of that time,”? as Tischendorf remarks in connection 
with the belief current in the early Church, and afterwards shared 
by Jerome, that the Gospel according to the Hebrews was the 
original of the Greek Gospel according to Matthew. The first 
who directly refers to the point, frankly confessing the total 
ignorance which generally prevailed, was Jerome. He states: 
“Matthew, who was also called Levi, who, from a publican, 


1 De Vir. Lll., 36. 2 Huseb., aif. 20, View 25. 3 Busebiy 27. 2 ssi. oat 

4 Mar@aios 0 ypayas 7d evayyedov, HBpatde yAwoon rovTo éypayev. Cat. 14. 
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7 Hom. in Matth., i. 8 De Consensu Evang., i. 2. 

9 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 108. 
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became an Apostle, was the first who wrote a Gospel of Christ in 
Judea in Hebrew language and letters, on account of those from 
amongst the circumcision who had believed; but who afterwards 
translated it into Greek is not sufficiently certain.” It was only 
at a much later period, when doubt began to arise, that the 
translation was wildly ascribed to the Apostles John, James, and 
others.? 

The expression in Papias that “‘everyone interpreted them (the 
Adyia) as he was able” (ijppjvevoe Yatra ws Fv Svvards exacts) 
has been variously understood by different critics, like the rest of 
the account. Schleiermacher explained the ‘jppyjvevoe as trans- 
lation by enlargement—Matthew merely collected the Adyua, 
and everyone added the explanatory circumstances of time and 
occasion as best he could.3 This view, however, has not been 
largely adopted. Others consider that the expression refers to the 
interpretation which was given on reading it at the public meetings 
of Christians for worship ; but there can be no doubt that, coming 
after the statement that the work was written in the Hebrew 
dialect, €pynvetexv can only mean simple translation. Some main- 
tain that the passage implies the existence of many written trans- 
lations, amongst which very probably was ours; whilst others 
affirm that the phrase merely signifies that, as there was no recognised 
translation, each one who had but an imperfect knowledge of the 
language, yet wished to read the work, translated the Hebrew for 
himself as best he could. Some consider that Papias or 
the Presbyter uses the verb in the past tense, ippijvevoe, as con- 
trasting the time when it was necessary for each to interpret as 
best he could with the period when, from the existence of a 
recognised translation, it was no longer necessary for them to’ do 
so, whilst others deny that any written translation of an authentic 
character was known to Papias at all. Now, the words in Papias 
are merely: ‘ Matthew composed the Ady in the Hebrew 
dialect,4 and everyone interpreted them as he was able.” The 
statement is perfectly simple and direct, and it is, at least, quite clear 
that it conveys the fact that when the work was composed transla- 


™ Mattheus, qui et Levi, ex publicano apostolus, primus in Judea, propier 
eos gui ex circumcetsione crediderant, evangelium Christi Hebraicis litteris 
verbisgue composuit: quod quis postea in Grecum transtulerit, non satis 
cerlum est.  Wieron. De Vir. Ll, 3. 

2 Cf. Theophylact, Com. 7 Matth., Prem. ; Auctor Synops. Scropt. Sacr.; 
Athanasius, Of. Parts., ii., p. 155; Evang. sec. Matth. ed. Matthet, p. 10. 

3 Th. Studien u. Krit., 1832, p. 735 f. 

4 In connection with this it may be of interest to remember that, in the 
account of his conversion and the vision which he saw on his way to 
Damascus which Paul gives to King Agrippa in the Acts of the Apostles, he 
states that Jesus spoke to him “‘in the Hebrew dialect” ("EBpatd: duadexry), 
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tion was requisite, and, as each one translated “as he was able,” 
that no recognised translation existed to which all might have 
recourse. There is no contrast either necessarily or probably 
implied in the use of the past tense. The composition of the 
Aéysa being, of course, referred to in the past tense, the same 
tense is simply continued in completing the sentence. The pur- 
pose is obviously to convey the fact that the work was composed 
in the Hebrew language. But even if it be taken that Papias 
intentionally uses the past tense in reference to the time when 
translations did not exist, nothing is gained. Papias may have 
known of many translations, but there is absolutely not a syllable 
which warrants the conclusion that he was acquainted with an 
authentic Greek version, although it is possible that he may have 
known of the existence of some Greek translations of no authority. 
The words used, however, imply that, if he did, he had no respect 
for any of them. 
Thus the account of Papias, supported by the perfectly unani- 
mous testimony of the Fathers, declares that the work composed 
by Matthew was written in the Hebrew or Aramaic dialect. ‘The 
only evidence which asserts that Matthew wrote any work at all 
distinctly asserts that he wrote it in Hebrew. It is quite impossible 
to separate the statement of the authorship from that regarding the 
language. The two points are so indissolubly united that they 
stand or fall together. If it be denied that Matthew wrote in 
Hebrew, it cannot be asserted that he wrote at all. It is therefore 
perfectly certain from this testimony that Matthew cannot be 
declared the direct author of the Greek canonical Gospel bearing 
his name, At the very best it can only be a translation, by an 
unknown hand, of a work the original of which was early lost. 
None of the earlier Fathers ever ventured a conjecture as to how, 
when, or by whom the translation was effected. Jerome explicitly 
states that the translator of the work was unknown. The deduction 
is clear: our Greek Gospel, in so far as it is associated with 
Matthew at all, cannot at the utmost be more than a translation, 
but as the work of an unknown translator there cannot, in the 
absence of the original, or of satisfactory testimony of its accuracy, 
be any assurance that the translation faithfully renders the work of 
Matthew, or accurately conveys the sense of the original. All its 
Apostolical authority is gone. Even Michaelis long ago recog- 
nised this: “If the original text of Matthew be lost, and we have 
nothing but a Greek translation, then, frankly, we cannot ascribe 
any divine inspiration to the words; yea, it is possible that in various 
places the true meaning of the Apostle has been missed by the 
translator.”* This was felt and argued by the Manicheans in the 
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fourth century,' and by the Anabaptists at the time of the 
Reformation.?_ A wide argument might be opened out as to the 
dependence of the other two Gospels on this unauthenticated 
work. 

The dilemma, however, is not yet complete. It was early 
remarked that our first canonical Gospel bears no real marks of 
being a translation at all, but is evidently an original, independent 
Greek work. Even men like Erasmus, Calvin, Cajetan, and 
Cicolampadius began to deny the statement that our Gospels 
showed any traces of Hebrew origin, and the researches of later 
scholars have so fully confirmed their doubts that few now 
maintain the primitive belief in a translation. We do not propose 
here to enter fully into this argument. It is sufficient to say that 
the great majority of competent critics declare that our first 
canonical Gospel is no translation, but an original Greek text ; 
whilst of those who consider that they find in it traces of translation 
and of Hebrew origin, some barely deny the independent originality 
of the Greek Gospel, and few assert more than substantial agreement 
with the original, with more or less variation and addition often of 
a very decided character. ‘The case, therefore, stands thus: The 
whole of the evidence which warrants our believing that Matthew 
wrote any work at all, distinctly, invariably, and emphatically 
asserts that he wrote that work in Hebrew or Aramaic; a Greek 
Gospel, therefore, as connected with Matthew, can only be a 
translation by an unknown hand, whose accuracy we have not, and 
never have had, the means of verifying. Our Greek Gospel, 
however, being an independent original Greek text, there is no 
ground whatever for ascribing it even indirectly to Matthew at all, 
the whole evidence of antiquity being emphatically opposed, and 
the Gospel itself laying no claim, to such authorship. 

One or other of these alternatives must be adopted for our first 
Gospel, and either is absolutely fatal to its direct Apostolic origin. 
Neither as a translation from the Hebrew nor as an original Greek 
text can it claim Apostolic authority. This has been so well 
recognised, if not admitted, that some writers, with greater zeal 
than discretion, have devised fanciful theories to obviate the 
difficulty. These maintain that Matthew himself wrote both in 
Hebrew and in Greek, or at least that the translation was made 
during his own lifetime and under his own eye, and so on. ‘There 
is not, however, a particle of evidence for any of these assertions, 
which are merely the arbitrary and groundless conjectures of 
embarrassed apologists. 

It is manifest that upon this evidence both those who assert the 


* Augustine, Contra Faust., 32, 23 33, 3- 
2 Sixtus Senensis, A747. Sancta, vil. 2, p. 924. 
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Hebrew original of Matthew’s work and those who maintain that 
our Gospel is not a translation, but an original Greek composition, 
should logically deny its apostolicity. We need not say that this 
is not done, and that for dogmatic and other foregone conclusions 
many profess belief in the Apostolic authorship of the Gospel, 
although in doing so they wilfully ignore the facts, and in many 
cases merely claim a substantial, but not absolute, Apostolic origin 
for the work, A much greater number of the most able and 
learned critics, however, both from external and internal evidence, 
deny the Apostolic origin of our first canonical Gospel. 

There is another fact to which we may briefly refer, which, from 
another side, shows that the work of Matthew, with which Papias 
was acquainted, was different from our Gospel. In a fragment 
from the fourth book of his lost work, which is preserved to us by 
(Ecumenius and Theophylact, Papias relates the circumstances of 
the death of Judas Iscariot in a manner which is in contradiction 
to the account in the first Gospel. In Matthew xxvii. 5 the death 
of the traitor is thus related: “ And he cast down the pieces of 
silver in the temple, and departed and went and hanged himself.” 
The narrative in Papias is as follows: “Judas walked about in 
this world a great example of impiety; for his body having 
swollen so that, on an occasion when a waggon was moving on 
its way he could not pass it, he was crushed by the waggon, and 
his bowels gushed out.” Theophylact, in connection with this 
passage, adds other details, also apparently taken from the work 
of Papias; as, for instance, that, from his excessive corpulency, 
the eyes of Judas were so swollen that they could not see, and so 
sunk in his head that they could not be perceived even by the 
aid of the optical instruments of physicians; and that the 
rest of his body was covered with running sores and maggots, and 
so on in the manner of the early Christian ages, whose imagination 
conjured up the wildest “special providences” to punish the 
enemies of the faith. As Papias expressly states that he eagerly 
inquired what the Apostles and, amongst them, what Matthew 
said, we may conclude that he would not have deliberately contra- 
dicted the account given by that Apostle had he been acquainted 
with any work attributed to him which contained it. 

It has been argued, from some very remote and imaginary 
resemblance between the passage from the preface to the work of 
Papias quoted by Eusebius with the prologue to Luke, that 
Papias was acquainted with that Gospel; but nothing could be 
more groundless than such a conclusion based upon such 


* In Acts i. 18 f. an account is given which again contradicts both Matthew 
and the version of Papias. 
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evidence, and there is not a word in our fragments of Papias 
which warrants such an assertion. Eusebius does not mention 
that Papias knew either the third or fourth Gospel. Is it 
possible to suppose that if Papias had been acquainted with 
those Gospels he would not have asked for information about 
them from the Presbyters, or that Eusebius would not have 
recorded it as he did that regarding the works ascribed to Matthew 
and Mark? Eusebius states, however, that Papias “made use of 
testimonies from the first Epistle of John and, likewise, from that 
of Peter.”* As Eusebius, however, does not quote the passages 
from Papias, we must remain in doubt whether he did not, as else- 
where, assume from some similarity of wording that the passages 
were quotations from these Epistles, whilst in reality they might 
not be. Andrew, a Cappadocian bishop of the fifth century, 
mentions that Papias, amongst others of the Fathers, con- 
sidered the Apocalypse inspired.?, No reference is made to this 
by Eusebius, but, although from his Millenarian tendencies it is 
very probable that Papias regarded the Apocalypse with peculiar 
veneration as a prophetic book, this evidence is too vague and 
isolated to be of much value. 

We find, however, that Papias, like Hegesippus and others of 
the Fathers, was acquainted with the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Eusebius says: “‘He (Papias) has likewise related 
another history of a woman accused of many sins before the Lord, 
which is contained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews.”3 
This is generally believed to be the episode inserted in the later 
MSS. of the fourth Gospel, viii. 1-11. 

Whatever books Papias knew, however, it is certain, from his 
own express declaration, that he ascribed little importance to 
them, and preferred tradition as a more beneficial source of 
information regarding evangelical history. ‘‘ For I held that what 
was to be derived from books,” he says, “did not so profit me as 
that from the living and abiding voice.”4 If, therefore, it could even 
have been shown that Papias was acquainted with any of our 
canonical Gospels, it must, at the same time, have been admitted 
that he did not recognise them as authoritative documents. It is 
manifest from the evidence adduced, however, that Papias did not 
know our Gospels. It is not possible that he could have found it 
better to inquire “what John or Matthew, or what any other of 
the disciples of the Lord...... say” if he had known of Gospels 
such as ours, and believed them to have been actually written by 
those Apostles, deliberately telling him what they had to say. 


tHuseb., “7. 2., ti. 39s : 
2 Proleg. Comment. in Apocalypsin ; Routh, Relig. Sacre, 1846, i., p. 15. 
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The work of Matthew, which he mentions, being, however, a mere 
collection of discourses of Jesus, he might naturally inquire what 
the Apostle’ himself said of the history and teaching of the 
Master. The evidence of Papias is, in every respect, most im- 
portant. He is the first writer who mentions that Matthew and 
Mark were believed to have written any works at all; but, whilst 
he shows that he does not accord any canonical authority even to 
the works attributed to them, his description of those works and 
his general testimony come with crushing force against the pre- 
tensions made on behalf of our Gospels to Apostolic origin and 
authenticity. 


™ We may merely remark that Papias does not call the Matthew who 
wrote the Aéya an Apostle. In this sentence he speaks of the Apostle, 
but he does not distinctly identify him with the Matthew of the other 
passage. 


CHAPTER. (Vv. 


THE CLEMENTINES—THE EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS 

WE must now as briefly as possible examine the evidence furnished 
by the apocryphal religious romance generally known by the name 
of “The Clementines,” and assuming, falsely of course, to be the 
composition of the Roman Clement. The Clementines are 
composed of three principal works, the Homilies, Recognitions, 
and a so-called Epztome. The Homilies, again, are prefaced by a 
pretended epistle addressed by the Apostle Peter to James, and 
another from Clement. These /fomzlies were only known in an 
imperfect form till 1853, when Dressel* published a complete 
Greek text. Of the Recognitions we only possess a Latin trans- 
lation by Rufinus (a.D. 402). Although there is much difference 
of opinion regarding the claims to priority of the Afomzlies and 
Recognitions, many critics assigning that place to the Aomzlies, 
whilst others assert the earlier origin of the Recognitions, all are 
agreed that the one is merely a version of the other, the former 
being embodied almost word for word in the latter, whilst the 
Lpitome is a blending of the other two, probably intended to 
purge them from heretical doctrine. These works, which are 
generally admitted to have emanated from the Ebionitic party of 
the early Church, are supposed to be based upon older Petrine 
writings, such as the “‘ Preaching of Peter” (Kijpuypya Tlérpov), and 
the “Travels of Peter” (Ilepiodo. Hérpov). It is not necessary 
for our purpose to go into any analysis of the character of 
the Clementines. It will suffice to say that they mainly 
consist of discussions between the Apostle Peter and Simon the 
Magician regarding the identity of the true Mosaic and Christian 
religions. Peter follows the Magician from city to city for the 
purpose of exposing and refuting him, the one, in fact, representing 
Apostolic doctrine and the other heresy; and in the course of 
these discussions occur the very numerous quotations of sayings of 
Jesus and of Christian history which we have to examine. 

The Clementine Recognitions, as we have already remarked, 
are only known to us through the Latin translation of Rufinus ; 
and, from a comparison of the evangelical quotations occurring in 


" Clementis R. que feruntur Homilie xx. nunc primum integre. Ed. 
A. R. M. Dressel. 
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that work with the same in the Homz/es, it is evident that Rufinus 
has assimilated them, in the course of translation, to the parallel 
passages of our Gospels. It is admitted, therefore, that no 
argument regarding the source of the quotations can rightly be 
based upon the Recognitions, and that work may, consequently, 
be entirely set aside, and the Clementine Homilies alone occupy 
our attention. 

We need scarcely remark that, unless the date at which these 
Homilies were composed can be ascertained, their value as 
testimony for the existence of our Synoptic Gospels is seriously 
affected. The difficulty of arriving at a correct conclusion 
regarding this point, great under almost any circumstances, is 
increased by the fact that the work is altogether apocryphal, and 
most certainly not held by any one to have been written by the person 
whose name it bears. There is, in fact, nothing but internal 
evidence by which to fix the date, and that evidence is of a 
character which admits of very wide extension down the course 
of time, although a sharp limit is set beyond which it cannot 
mount upwards. Of external evidence there is almost none, and 
what little exists does not warrant an early date. Origen, it is true, 
mentions Ilepiodo. KAjpevros,t which, it is conjectured, may 
either be the same work as the ’Avayvwpirpés, or Recognitions, 
translated by Rufinus, or related to it, and Epiphanius and others 
refer to [lepiodo. Tlérpov ; but our Clementine Homilies are not 
mentioned by any writer before pseudo-Athanasius.3 The work, 
therefore, can at the best afford no substantial testimony to the 
antiquity and apostolic origin of our Gospels. Hilgenfeld, following 
in the steps of Baur, arrives at the conclusion that the Homilies 
are directed against the Gnosticism of Marcion (and also, as we 
shall hereafter see, against the Apostle Paul), and he, therefore, 
necessarily assigns to them a date subsequent to A.D. 160. As 
Reuss, however, inquires: upon this ground, why should a still 
later date not be named, since even Tertullian wrote vehemently 
against the same Gnosis? There can be little doubt that the 
author was a representative of Ebionitic Gnosticism, which had 
once been the purest form of primitive Christianity ; but later, 
through its own development, though still more through the rapid 
growth around it of Paulinian doctrine, had assumed a position 
closely verging upon heresy. It is not necessary for. us, however, 
to enter upon any exhaustive discussion of the date at which the 


* Comment. in Genesin Philoc., 22. 

2 Hilgenfeld considers ecog. iv.—vi., Hom. vii.—xi., a version of the 
Ileplodor Wérpov: Dze ap. Vater, p. 291 ff. ; Ritschl does not consider that this 
can be decidedly proved, Zyést. Altk. Kirche, p. 204 f.; so also Uhlhorn, 
Die Hom. u. Recog., p. 71 fb. 
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Clementines were written ; it is sufficient to show that there is no 
certain ground upon which a decision can be based, and that even 
an approximate conjecture can scarcely be reasonably advanced. 
Critics variously date the composition of the original Recognitions 
from about the middle of the second century to the end of the 
third, though the majority are agreed in placing them at least in 
the latter century. They assign to the Homilies. an origin at 
different dates within a period commencing about the middle of 
the second century, and extending to one or two centuries later. 
In the Homilies there are very numerous quotations of sayings 
of Jesus and of Gospel history, which are generally placed in the 
mouth of Peter, or introduced with such formule as: ‘“ The 
teacher said,” “ Jesus said,” “He said,” ‘‘The prophet said”; but 
in no case does the author name the source from which these 
sayings and quotations are derived. That he does, however, 
quote from a written source, and not from tradition, is clear from 
the use of such expressions as “in another place (dAAy ov)! 
he has said,” which refer not to other localities or circumstances, 
but another part of a written history. There are in the Clementine 
Flomilies upwards of a hundred quotations of sayings of Jesus 
or references to his history, too many for us to examine in 
detail here ; but, notwithstanding the number of these passages, so 
systematically do they vary, more or less, from the parallels in our 
canonical Gospels that, as in the case of Justin, apologists are 
obliged to have recourse to the elastic explanation, already worn 
so threadbare, of “free quotation from memory” and ‘blending 
of passages ” to account for the remarkable phenomena presented. 
It must be evident that the necessity for such an apology 
shows the insufficiency of the evidence furnished by these 
quotations. De Wette says: “The quotations of evangelical 
works and histories in the pseudo-Clementine writings, from their 
nature free and inaccurate, permit only an uncertain conclusion to 
be drawn as to their written source.”? Critics have maintained 
very different and conflicting views regarding that source. Apolo- 
gists, of course, assert that the quotations in the Homies are taken 
from our Gospels only. Others ascribe them to our Gospels, with 
a supplementary apocryphal work: the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, or the Gospel according to Peter. Some, whilst 
admitting a subsidiary use of some of our Gospels, assert 
that the author of the Homies employs, in _ preference, 
the Gospel according to Peter; whilst others, recognising 
also the similarity of the features presented by these quota- 
tions with those of Justin’s, conclude that the author does 
not quote our Gospels at all, but makes use of the Gospel 
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according to Peter, or the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
Evidence permitting of such divergent conclusions manifestly 
cannot be of a decided character. We may affirm that few 
of those who are willing to admit the use of our Synoptics 
by the author of the Homilies, along with other sources, 
make that concession on the strength of the isolated evidence 
of the Homilies themselves, but they are generally moved by 
antecedent views on the point. In an inquiry like that which 
we have undertaken, however, such easy and indifferent judgment 
would obviously be out of place, and the point we have to 
determine is not whether an author may have been acquainted 
with our Gospels, but whether he furnishes testimony that he 
actually was in possession of our present Gospels and regarded 
them as authoritative. 

We have already mentioned that the author of the Clementine 
Homilies never names the source from which his quotations are 
derived. Of these very numerous quotations we must again 
distinctly state that only two or three, of a very brief and fragmen- 
tary character, literally agree with our Synoptics, whilst all the rest 
differ more or less widely from the parallel passages in those 
Gospels. Some of these quotations are repeated more than once 
with the same persistent and characteristic variations, and in 
several cases, as we have already stated, they agree more or less 
closely with quotations of Justin from the Memoirs of the Apostles. 
Others, again, have no parallels at all in our Gospels, and even 
apologists are consequently compelled to admit the collateral use 
of an apocryphal Gospel. As in the case of Justin, therefore, 
the singular phenomenon is presented of a vast number of 
quotations of which only one or two brief phrases, too fragmentary 
to avail as evidence, perfectly agree with our Gospels ; whilst of 
the rest, which all vary more or less, some merely resemble 
combined passages of two Gospels, others only contain the sense, 
some present variations likewise found in other writers or in various 
parts of the AHfomifes, and are repeatedly quoted with the same 
variations, and others are not found in our Gospels at all. Such 
characteristics cannot be fairly accounted for by any mere theory of 
imperfect memory or negligence. The systematic variation from 
our Synoptics, variation proved by repetition not to be accidental, 
coupled with quotations which have no parallels at all in our 
Gospels, more naturally point to the use of a different Gospel. In 
no case can the Homilies be accepted as furnishing evidence even 
of the existence of our Gospels. 

As it is impossible here to examine in detail all of the quotations 


™ Credner, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Zeller, and others, consider that 
the author uses the same Gospel as Justin. 
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in the Clementine Homilies, we must content ourselves with 
this distinct statement of their character, and merely illustrate 
the different classes of quotations, exhausting, however, those 
which literally agree with passages in the Gospels. The most 
determined of recent apologists do not afford us an opportunity 
of testing the passages upon which they base their assertion of the 
use of our Synoptics, for they simply assume that the author used 
them without producing instances." 

The first quotation agreeing with a passage in our Synoptics 
occurs in Hom. iii. 52: ‘And he cried, saying: Come unto me 
all ye that are weary,” which agrees with the opening words of 
Matt. xi. 28; but the phrase does not continue, and is followed 
by the explanation, “that is, who are seeking the truth and not 
finding it.” It is evident that so short and fragmentary a phrase 
cannot prove anything. 

The next passage occurs in Hom. xvii. 15: ‘For Isaiah said : 
I will open my mouth in parables, and I will utter things that 
have been kept secret from the foundation of the world.”3 
This passage, with a slightly different order of words, is found in 
Matt. xiii. 35. After giving a series of parables, the author of the 
Gospel says (v. 34): “All these things spake Jesus unto the 
multitudes in parables ; and without a parable spake he not unto 
them ; (v. 35) That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet (Isaiah), saying: I will open my mouth in parables, &c.” 
There are two peculiarities which must be pointed out in this 
passage. It is not found in Isaiah, but in Psalm Ixxvitl. 2,4 and 
it presents a variation from the version of the Ixx. Both the 
variation and the erroneous reference to Isaiah, therefore, occur 
also in the Homily, and it is upon this similarity of mistake that 
the apologetic argument mainly rests. The first part of the 
sentence agrees with, but the latter part is quite different from, 
the Greek of the lxx., which reads: “I will utter problems from 
the beginning,” pbeyEopas tpoBAnpara am apy7ns.s 

The Psalm from which the quotation is really taken is, by its 
superscription, ascribed to Asaph, who, in the Septuagint version 


? Tischendorf only devotes a dozen lines, with a note, to the Clementines, 
and only in connection with our fourth Gospel, which shall hereafter have our 
attention (Wann wurden u. s. w., p. 90). In the same way Dr. Westcott 
passes them over in a short paragraph, merely asserting the allusions to our 
Gospels to be ‘generally admitted,” and only directly referring to one supposed 
quotation from Mark which we shall presently examine, and one which he 
affirms to be from the fourth Gospel (Ox the Canon, p. 251 f. In the 4th 
edition he has enlarged his remarks, p. 282 ff.). ae 

2 Hom. iii. 52. 3 Hom. xviii. 15. = 

4 The Vulgate reads: aperiam tm parabolis os meum: loguar proposttiones 
ab initio. Ps. \xxvii. 2. 
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of 2 Chronicles xxix. 30, is called a prophet. It was, therefore, 
early asserted that the original reading of Matthew was “ Asaph,” 
instead of “Isaiah.” Porphyry, in the third century, twitted 
Christians with this erroneous ascription by their inspired evange- 
list to Isaiah of a passage from a Psalm, and reduced the Fathers 
to great straits. Eusebius, in his commentary on this verse of the 
Psalm, attributes the insertion of the words, “ by the prophet 
Isaiah,” to unintelligent copyists, and asserts that im accurate 
MSS. the name is not added to the word prophet. Jerome 
likewise ascribes the insertion of the name Isaiah for that of 
Asaph, which was originally written, to an ignorant scribe,’ and 
in the commentary on the Psalms, generally, though probably 
falsely, ascribed to him, the remark is made that many copies of 
the Gospel to that day had the name “ Isaiah,” for which Porphyry 
had reproached Christians,” and the writer of the same commentary 
actually allows himself to make the assertion that Asaph was found 
in all the old codices, but ignorant men had removed it.s The 
fact is, that the reading ‘“‘Asaph” for “Isaiah” is not found in 
any extant MS., and, although “Isaiah” has disappeared froin all 
but a few obscure codices, it cannot be denied that the name 
anciently stood in the text. In the Svnattic Codex, which is 
probably the earliest MS. extant, and which is assigned to the 
fourth century, ‘the prophet /sazah” stands in the text by the 
first hand, but is erased by the second (8). 

The quotation in the Homily, however, is clearly not from our 
Gospel. It is introduced by the words ‘“‘ For Isaiah says”; and 
the context is so different from that in Matthew that it seems 
most improbable that the author of the Homily could have had 
the passage suggested to him by the Gospel. It occurs in a 
discussion between Simon the Magician and Peter. The former 
undertakes to prove that the Maker of the world is not the 
highest God, and amongst other arguments he advances the 
passage, “No man knew the Father,” etc., to show that the 
Father had remained concealed from the Patriarchs, etc., until 
revealed by the Son; and in reply to Peter he retorts, that if the 
supposition that the Patriarchs were not deemed worthy to know 
the Father was unjust, the Christian teacher himself was to blame 
who said, “I thank thee, Lord of heaven and earth, that what 
was concealed from the wise thou hast revealed to suckling babes.” 


™ Comment. Matt., xili. 35 

? Multa evangelia usque hodie ita habent: Ut impleretur, quod scriptum est 
per Isaiam prophetam, etc. Hieron., Ofp., vii., p. 270 f. 

3 Asaph tinvenitur in omnibus veteribus codicibus, sed homines zgnorantes 
tulerunt illud. To this Credner pertinently remarks: ‘‘ Die Noth, in welche 
die guten Kirchenvater durch Porphyrius gekommen waren, erlaubte auch eine 
Liige. Ste geschah ja: in magorem Dei gloriam” (Beitrége, i., p. 304). 
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Peter argues that in the statement of Jesus, “ No man knew the 
Father,” etc., he cannot be considered to indicate another God 
and Father from him who made the world, and he continues : 
“For the concealed things of which he spoke may be those of 
the Creator himself; for Isaiah says, ‘I will open my mouth,’ etc. 
Do you admit, therefore, that the prophet was not ignorant of the 
things concealed ?”! and so on. ‘There is absolutely nothing in 
this argument to indicate that the passage was suggested by the 
Gospel, but, on the contrary,-it is used in a totally different way, 
and is quoted not as an evangelical text, but as a saying from the 
Old Testament, and treated in connection with the prophet him- 
self, and not with its supposed fulfilment in Jesus. It may be 
remarked that in the corresponding part of the Recognitions, 
whether that work be of older or more recent date, the passage 
does not occur at all. Now, although it is impossible to say how 
and where this erroneous reference to a passage of the Old 
Testament first occurred, there is no reason for affirming that it 
originated in our first Synoptic, and as little for asserting that its 
occurrence in the Clementine Homilies, with so different a context 
and object, involves the conclusion that their author derived it 
from the Gospel, and not from the Old Testament or some other 
source. On the contrary, the peculiar argument based upon it in 
the HYomities suggests a -different origin, and it is very probable 
that the passage, with its erroneous reference, was derived by both 
from another and common source. 

Another passage is a phrase from the “ Lord’s Prayer,” which 
occurs in Hom. xix. 2: “But also in the prayer which he com- 
mended to us we have it said: Deliver us from the evil one” 
(‘Pioat jas dad tov rovnpod). It need scarcely be said that 
few Gospels can have been composed without including this 
prayer, and the occurrence of this short phrase demonstrates 
nothing more than the mere fact that the author of the Hlomzlies 
was acquainted with one of the most universally known lessons 
of Jesus, or made use of a Gospel which contained it. There 
would have been cause for wonder had he been ignorant of it. 

The only other passage which agrees literally with our Gospels 
is also a mere fragment from the parable of the Talents, and when 
the other references to the same parable are added, it is evident 
that the quotation is not from our Gospels. In Hom. iti. 65 the 
address to the good servant is introduced, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant” (Ed, dovAe ayabe kat murteé), which agrees 
with the words in Matt. xxv. 21. The allusion to the parable of 
the talents in the context is perfectly clear, and the passage 
occurs in an address of the Apostle Peter to overcome the 
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modest scruples of Zaccheus, the former publican, who has been 
selected by Peter as his successor in the Church of Czesarea when 
he is about to leave in pursuit of Simon the Magician. Anticipa- 
ting the possibility of his hesitating to accept the office, Peter, in 
an earlier part of his address, however, makes fuller allusions to 
the same parable of the talents, which we must contrast with the 
parallel in the first Synoptic. ‘But if any of those present, 
having the ability to instruct the ignorance of men, shrink back 
from it, considering only his own ease, then let him expect to 
hear :” 


Hom. It. 61. 
Thou wicked and slothful servant ; 


thou oughtest to have put out my 
money with the exchangers, and at 
my coming I should have exacted 
mine own. 


Cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
the darkness without. 
Aodde mrovnpé Kai oxvnpé, 
&der ce TO adpyipidy jou mpo- 
Bade émt rv rpamegirGy, kal éyw av 


éNOow erpaka Td Endy" 


éxBddere Tov axpetoy Soddov els TO 
oKéros TO €£wrepov. 


MaTT. XXV. 26-30. 


y. 26. Thou wicked and slothful 
servant, thou knewest that I reap 
where I sowed not, and gather from 
where I strawed not. 

v. 27. Thou oughtest therefore to 
have put my money to the exchangers, 
and at my coming I should have 
received mine own with usury. 

vy. 28, 29. Take therefore, etc. 

v. 30. And cast ye the unprofit- 
able servant into the darkness with- 
out ; there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

v. 26. ILovnpé dodde kat dxvnpé, 
goes bri Oeplfw, K.T.X. 

v. 27. deuce ody Badety 7d apyuprov 
fou Tots Tpamegiras, Kal é€hOav éyw 
exomiodunv’ dy Td émdy ody TOKY. 

y. 28, 29. dpare ofv, K.7.d. 

v. 30. Kal Tov adxpetoy dovdoy éxBa- 
here els TO oKdTos TO eEwWTEpov? EKEt 


éorat 6 KNaVOMOs, K.T.X. 


The Homily does not end here, however, but continues in 
words not found in our Gospels at all: “ And reasonably : ‘ For,’ 
he says, ‘it is thine, O man, to put my words as silver with 
exchangers, and to prove them as money.’”? ‘This passage is 
very analogous to another saying of Jesus, frequently quoted from 
an apocryphal Gospel, by the author of the Homies, to which we 
shall hereafter more particularly refer, but here merely point out : 
‘““Be ye approved money-changers” (yiverOe tpamelirar Sdxipor).3 
The variations from the parallel passages in the first and third 
Gospels, the peculiar application of the parable to the words of 
Jesus, and the addition of a saying not found in our Gospels, 
warrant us in denying that the quotations we are considering can 


* Luke xix. 23 substitutes érpaéa for éxouorduny. 

2 Kal edNoyws. Zov yap, pyolv, dvOpwre, rods Néyous jou ws dpypioy él 
Tpamefiray Badew, Kat Os xphuara Soximdoa. Hom. iii. 61. 

3 Hom. ili. 5035 ii. 51, etc. 
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be appropriated by our canonical Gospels, and, on the contrary, 
give good reason for the conclusion that the author derived his 
knowledge of the parable from another source. 

There is no other quotation in the Clementine Homilies which 
literally agrees with our Gospels, and it is difficult, without incur- 
ring the charge of partial selection, to illustrate the systematic 
variation in such very numerous passages as occur in these writings. 
It would be tedious and unnecessary to repeat the test applied to 
the quotations of Justin, and “give in detail the passages from the 
Sermon on the Mount which are found in the Homilies. Some of 
these will come before us presently ; but with regard to the whole, 
which are not less than fifty, we may broadly and positively state 
that they all more or less differ from our Gospels. To take the 
severest test, however, we shall compare those further passages 
which are specially adduced as most closely following our Gospels, 
and neglect the vast majority which widely differ from them. 
In addition to the passages which we have already examined, 
Credner' points out the following. The first is from Hom. xix. 2?: 
“If Satan cast out Satan he is divided against himself: how then 
can his kingdom stand?” In the first part of this sentence the 
Homily reads, é«BéAX7 for the éx8dédX« of the first Gospel, and the 
last phrase in each is as follows :— 

fom. mas obv abrot orjKn 7 Bactrela, ; 
Matt. 1@s oty crabjcera 7 Bacidela avrod ; 

The third Gospel differs from the first as the Homily does from 
both. The next passage is from Hom. xix. 73: ‘For thus, said 
our Father, who was without deceit: out of abundance of heart 
mouth speaketh.” The Greek compared with that of Matt. xii. 34. 

LfTom. °Ex TEPLOT EV LAT OS Kapdlas  ordua hadet 

Matt. ’Ex yap Tot mepiocetparos Tis Kapdlas TO oTdua Nadel. 
The form of the Homily is much more proverbial. The next 
passage occurs in “om. ill. 52: “Every plant which the heavenly 
Father did not plant shall be rooted up.” This agrees with the 
parallel in Matt. xv. 13, with the important exception, that 
although in the mouth of Jesus, “¢ze heavenly Father” is substi- 
tuted for the “my heavenly Father” of the Gospel. The last 
passage pointed out by Credner is from /Yom. vili. 4: “But also 
‘many,’ he said, ‘called, but few chosen’”; which may be com- 
pared with Matt. xx. 16, etc. 

Hom. Ada kal, woddol, pyolv, KAnrol, drlyou dé ExNeKTol. 

Matt. monXol ydp elo KrynTol, dAlyou O€ ExeKTol. 
We have already fully discussed this passage of the Gospel in 
connection with the “ Epistle of Barnabas,”4 and need not say 
more here. 


1 Credner, Beztrage, i., p. 285; cf. p. 302. 2 Cf. Matt. xii. 26. 
3 Cf. Matt. xii. 34. AOR Font, 
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The variations in these passages, it may be argued, are not very 
important. Certainly, if they were the exceptional variations 
amongst a mass of quotations perfectly agreeing with parallels in 
our Gospels, it might be exaggeration to base upon such diver- 
gences a conclusion that they were derived from a different source. 
When it is considered, however, that the very reverse is the case, 
and that these are passages selected for their closer agreement out 
of a multitude of others, either more decidedly differing from our 
Gospels or not found in them at all, the case entirely changes ; 
and, variations being the rule instead of the exception, these, 
however slight, become evidence of the use of a Gospel different 
from ours. 

As an illustration of the importance of slight variations in 
connection with the question as to the source from which 
quotations are derived, the following may, at random, be pointed 
out: The passage, ‘See thou say nothing to any man, but go thy 
way, show thyself to the priest” (“Opa pmdevi etrys, adXG draye 
ceavtov Se€ov To tepe), Occurring in a work like the Homulies 
would, supposing our second Gospel no longer extant, be referred to 
Matt. viii. 4, with which it entirely agrees. It is, however, actually 
taken from Mark i. 44, and not from the first Gospel. Then, 
again, supposing that our first Gospel had shared the fate of so 
many others of the woAdoi of Luke, and in some early work the 
following passage was found: “ A prophet is not without honour, 
except in his own country and in his own house” (Ovx« éoruv rpo- 
pytns aripos ei pay ev TH warpidu avtod Kal ev TH oikig. adrod), 
this passage would, undoubtedly, be claimed by apologists as a 
quotation from Mark vi. 4, and as proving the existence and use 
of that Gospel. The omission of the words ‘“‘and among his own 
kin” (kat ev rois cvyyevéowv adtov) would at first be explained as 
mere abbreviation, or defect of memory; but on the discovery 
that part or all of these words are omitted from some MSS., that, 
for instance, the phrase is erased from the oldest manuscript 
known—the Cod. Simaiticus—the derivation from the second 
Gospel would be considered as established. The author, notwith- 
standing, might never have seen that Gospel, for the quotation is 
taken from Matt. xiii, 57.7 

We have already quoted the opinion of De Wette as to the incon- 
clusive nature of the deductions to be drawn from the quotations 
in the pseudo-Clementine writings regarding their source, but in 
pursuance of the plan we have adopted we shall now examine the 
passages which he cites as most nearly agreeing with our Gospels.? 
The first of these occurs in Hom. iii. 18: “The Scribes and the 


* Cf. Matt. viii. 19-22; Luke ix. 57-60, etc. 
2 Kinl. N. T.; p.-115. 
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Pharisees sit upon Moses’ seat ; all things, therefore, whatsoever 
they speak to you, hear them, » which is compared with Matt. 
xxill. 2, 3: ‘The Scribes and the Pharisees sit upon Moses’ 
seats ; all things, therefore, whatsoever they say to you, do and 
observe.” We subjoin the Greek of the latter half of these 
passages :— 


Hom. wavra otv boa Néywow vty, dxovere abrav. 
Matt. mdvra oty b0a éav elrwow buly Tovhoare Kal Typeire.* 


That the variation in the Homily is deliberate and derived from 
the Gospel used by the author is clear from the continuation : 
“Hear them (atrov), he said, as entrusted with the key of the 
kingdom, which is knowledge, which alone is able to open 
the gate of life, through which alone is the entrance to 
eternal life.. But verily, he says: They possess the key 
indeed, but to those who wish to enter in they do not grant 
ib? "The! abtov is here emphatically repeated, and the further 
quotation and reference to the denunciation of the Scribes and 
Pharisees continue to differ distinctly from the account both in 
our first and third Gospels. The passage in Matt. xxii. 13 reads: 
“But woe unto you, Scribes and Phartsees, hypocrites! for ye 
shut the kingdom of heaven against men; for ye go not in your- 
selves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to go in.”3 The 
parallel in Luke xi. 52 is not closer. There the passage regarding 
Moses’ seat is altogether wanting, and in verse 52, where the 
greater similarity exists, the “lawyers,” instead of the “ Scribes 
and Pharisees,” are addressed. The verse reads: ‘‘ Woe unto you, 
Lawyers! for ye have taken away the key of knowledge: ye 
entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering in ye 
hindered.”4 The first Gospel has not the direct image of the key 
at all: the Scribes and Pharisees ‘‘shut the kingdom of heaven” ; 
the third has “the key of knowledge” (kA&a tHs yvirews) 
taken away by the lawyers, and not by the Scribes and Pharisees, 
whilst the Gospel of the Homilies has the key of the kingdom 
(kAdda Tis Bacrdeias), and explains that this key is knowledge 
(jrus éott yvoous). It is apparent that the first Gospel uses an 


« Tt is unnecessary to point out the various readings of the three last words 
in various MSS. Whether shortened or inverted, the difference from the 
Homily remains the same. 

2 Aivray 6é, elrey, ws THY Kretda THs Baoielas TwemicTevpévwv, iris €oTt 
yvGots, 7) dun Thy TUANY THs CwHs avorta dvvarat, ov hs povns els Thy alovlay 
Cohv eloedOety dow 7 AANG val, gyno, Kparotot bev Thy. Kelty, Tots d€ Boudo- 
pévors eloe Oey ot mapéxovory. "Hom. iii. 18; cf. Hom. iii. 70, Xvili. 15, 16. 

3 Oval, K.7.N.......87t KAelere Thy Bacielay Tov ovpavay Eumporbev Ti 
av Opwrev* ipets yap otk eloépxerbe, ovde rods eloepxouevous aplere eicedOetv. 
Matt. xxiii. 13. 

4 Oval tiv rots vopuKots, bre Apare Thy KreElda Tis yvdoews adrol ovK elanOare 
Kat rods eloepxopuevous Exwdtoare. Luke xi. 52. 
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expression more direct than the others, whilst the third Gospel 
explains it; but the Gospel of the fomilies has in all probability 
the simpler original words, the “key of the kingdom,” which both 
of the others have altered for the purpose of more immediate 
clearness. In any case, it is certain that the passage does not 
agree with our Gospel. 

The next quotation referred to by De Wette is in Hom. iil. 51: 
‘“‘ And also that he said: ‘I am not come to destroy the law...... 
the heaven and the earth will pass away, but one jot or one tittle 
shall in nowise pass from the law.’” This is compared with Matt. 
v. 17, 18 :t “Think not that Iam come to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I am not come to destroy but to fulfil.- (v. 18) For 
verily I say unto you: Till heaven and earth pass away one jot or 
one tittle shall in nowise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” 
The Greek of both passages reads as follows :— 


Hom. Ill. 51. MATT. v. 17; 18. 
To 6é kal elrety abroy My voutonre 67 HAPov KaTadVoar 
’ Tov vomov i Tols mpopyras’ ovK HAOOV 
OvK HrAPov KaTadvout TOY vdwor. Karadtoat ddA TANP@TaL. 
* * * * 


v. 18. duny yap Néyw viv, Ews av 
‘O obpavds kal hy} mapedevoovrat ira | mapédOy 6 odpavds kal 7 yh, lOra év 7 
dé &y 7) ula Kepala ov wh mwapéOn ard | ula Kepata ov py mapéhOyn dd Tod 
TOU vomou- yomou, Ews dv mavTa yevnTat. 


That the omissions and variations in this passage are not acci- 
dental is proved by the fact that the same quotation occurs again 
literally in the Epistle from Peter? which is prefixed to the 
Hlomilies 11 which the rapeAciocovras is repeated, and the 
sentence closes at the same point. The author in that place 
adds: “This he said that all might be fulfilled” (rodro dé eipnxev, 
iva Ta wdvra yivyrat). Hilgenfeld considers the Epistle of much 
more early date than the Aomulies, and that this agreement 
bespeaks a particular text.3 The quotation does not agree with 
our Gospels, and must be assigned to another source. 

The next passage pointed out by De Wette is the erroneous 
quotation from Isaiah which we have already examined.4 That 
which follows is found in Hom. viii. 7: “‘ For on this account our 
Jesus himself said to one who frequently called him Lord, yet did 
nothing which he commanded: Why dost thou say to me Lord, 
Lord, and doest not the things which I say?” This is compared 


with Luke vi. 465: “ But why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things which I say >?” 


HOM. VIII. 7. LUKE VI. 46. 
Th pe hevyers, Kupte, xipie, Kar od Ti dé we kadetre Kupue, xvpre, kal ov 
movets & NEW 5 movetre & NEVyw } 
WC luke xvisel 7s Pus An 3 Die Evv. Justin's, p. 340. 


4 P, 303 f. ; cf. Hom. xviii. 15, Matt. xiii. 35. 5 Cf. Matt. vii. 21. 
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This passage differs from our Gospels in having the second 
person singular instead of the plural, and in substituting Aéyers 
for kaXeire in the first phrase. The Homily, moreover, in accor- 
dance with the use of the second person singular, distinctly 
states that the saying was addressed to a person who frequently 
called Jesus “ Lord,” whereas in the Gospels it forms part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, with a totally impersonal application to the 
multitude. : 

The next passage referred to by De Wette is in Hom. xix. 2: 
“And he declared that he saw the evil one as lightning fall from 
heaven.” This is compared with Luke x. 18, which has no 
parallel in the other Gospels: ‘And he said to them, I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” 

Hom. XIX. 2. LUKE x, 18, 

Kal drt édpaxe Tov Tov npov Hirer dé abrots ’HOedpouy rov caravay 
ws dotpamrny mecdyvTa é€x Tod ovpavod | ws dorpamrhy éx Tod ovpavod mecdyrTa. 
éd7jAwoev. : 
The substitution of tv rovynpdv for Tov catravay, had he found the 
latter in his Gospel, would be all the more remarkable from the 
fact that the author of the Afomztes has just before quoted the 
saying, “‘If Satan cast out Satan,”! etc. ; and he continues in the 
above words to show that Satan had been cast out, so that the 
evidence would have been strengthened by the retention of the 
word in Luke, had he quoted that Gospel. The variations 
indicate that he quoted from another source. 

The next passage pointed out by De Wette likewise finds a 
parallel only in the third Gospel. It occurs: in Hom. ix. 22: 
“ Nevertheless, though all demons with all the diseases flee before 
you, in this only is not to be your rejoicing, but in that, through 
grace, your names, as of the ever-living, are recorded in heaven.” 
This is compared with Luke x. 20: ‘‘ Notwithstanding, in this 
rejoice not that the spirits are subject unto you, but rejoice that 
your names are written in the heavens.” 

Hom. IX. 22. LUKE X. 20. 

"ANN Ouws Kady mévres Salwoves wera IlAny év rovTw wh xalpere, ore Ta 

rdvrev Tov mabay buds pevywow, ovK | rreipara viv UmoTdocera, xalpere dé 
éorw év rovTw wdvw xalpew, GAN év | Ore TH dvdmaTa vuGy éyyéypamra ev 
TQ Ov evapecriay Td dvduata vay év | Tos ovpayols. 
oljpave ws del fwvTwV dvarypapjvat. 
The differences between these two passages are too great, and the 
peculiarities of the Homily too marked, to require any argument to 
demonstrate that the quotation cannot be successfully claimed by 
our third Gospel. On the contrary, as one of so many other 
passages systematically varying from the canonical Gospels, it 
must be assigned to another source. 


t See p. 307. 
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De Wette says: “A few others (quotations) presuppose 
(voraussetzen) the Gospel of Mark,”! and he gives them. The 
first occurs in Hom. ii. 19: “There is a certain Justa? amongst us, 
a Syrophcenician, a Canaanite by race, whose daughter was affected 
by a sore disease, and who came to our Lord crying out and 
supplicating that he would heal her daughter. But he, being also 
asked by us, said: ‘It is not meet to heal the Gentiles who are 
like dogs from their using different meats and practices, whilst the 
table in the kingdom has been granted to the sons of Israel.’ But 
she, hearing this and exchanging her former manner of life for that 
of the sons of the kingdom, in order that she might, like a dog, 
partake of the crumbs falling from the same table, obtained, as she 
desired, healing for her daughter.”3 This is compared with 
Mark vii. 24~-30,4 as it is the only Gospel which calls the woman 
a Syropheenician, The Homily, however, not only calls her so, 
but gives her name as “Justa.” If, therefore, it be argued 
that the mention of her nationality supposes that the author 
found the fact in his Gospel, and because we know no 
other but Marks which gives that information, that he therefore 
derived it from our second Gospel, the additional mention of the 
name of “Justa” on the same grounds necessarily points to the 
use of a Gospel which likewise contained it, which our Gospel 
does not. Nothing can be more decided than the variation in 
language throughout this whole passage from the account in Mark, 
and the reply of Jesus is quite foreign to our Gospels. In Mark 
(vii. 25) the daughter has “an unclean spirit ” (rvetpa axaOaprov) ; 
in Matthew (xv. 22) she is “grievously possessed by a devil” 
(kak@s datpoviterar), but in the Homily she is “affected by a 
sore disease” (i7} yaXrers védoov ovveixero), The second 
Gospel knows nothing of any intercession on the part of the 
disciples, but Matthew has: ‘“ And the disciples came and 
besought him (7pérev adrév), saying: ‘Send her away, for she 
crieth after us,’”® whilst the Homily has merely “ being also asked 
by us” (a€vwAeis), in the sense of intercession in her favour. The 
second Gospel gives the reply of Jesus as follows: ‘Let the 
children first be filled ; for it is not meet to take the bread of the 
children, and to cast it to the dogs. And she answered and said — 
unto him: ‘Yea, Lord, for the dogs also eat under the table of the 
crumbs of the children.’ And he said unto her: ‘For this saying 


t Eimil. XN. Esper: 2 Cha Lome Hii 73 syxiti.> 7. 

3 Hom. ii. 19. 4,.Cf. Matt. xv.21-28. 
’ 5 “The woman was a Greek, a Syrophcenician by nation.” (4 5¢ yur) Fv 
EdAnvis, Zuvpopowikicca rw yéver). Mark vii. 26. ‘* A woman of Canaan” 
(yur Xavavala). Matt. xv. 22. 


5 Matt. xv. 23. 
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go thy way; the devil is gone out of thy daughter!” The 
nature of the reply of the woman is, in the Gospels, the reason 
given for granting her request ; but in the Homily the woman’s 
conversion to Judaism,? that is to say Judeo-Christianity, is 
prominently advanced as the cause of her successful pleading. It 
is certain from the whole character of this passage, the variation 
of the language, and the reply of Jesus which is not in our Gospels 
at all, that the narrative cannot rightly be assigned to them; but 
the more reasonable inference is that it was derived from another 
source. 

The last of De Wette’s3 passages is from Hom. iii. 57: “ Hear, 
O Israel ; the Lord thy+ God is one Lord.” This is a quotation 
from Deuteronomy vi. 4, which is likewise quoted in the second 
Gospel, xil. 29, in reply to the question, ‘‘Which is the first 
Commandment of all? Jesus answered: The first is, Hear, O 
Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God,” etc. In the Homily, however, the quotation 
is made in a totally different connection, for there is no question 
of commandments at all, but a clear statement of the circumstances 
under which the passage was used, which excludes the idea that 
this quotation was derived from Mark xii. 29. The context in the 
Homily is as follows: “ But to those who were beguiled to imagine 
many Gods as the Scriptures say, he said: Hear, O Israel,” 
etc.5 There is no hint of the assertion of many gods in the 
Gospels: but, on the contrary, the question is put by one of the 
scribes in Mark to whom Jesus says: “Thou art not far from the 
Kingdom of God.” The quotation, therefore, cannot be legiti- 
mately appropriated by the second Synoptic, but may with much 
greater probability be assigned to a different Gospel. 

We may here refer to the passage, the only one pointed out by 
him in connection with the Synoptics, the discovery of which, Dr. 
Westcott affirms, ‘‘has removed the doubts which had long been 
raised about those (allusions) to St. Mark.’7 The discovery 
referred to is that of the Codex Ottobonianus by Dressel, which 
contains the concluding part of the Homules, and which was first 
published by him in 1853. Dr. Westcott says: ‘Though St. 
Mark has few peculiar phrases, one of these is repeated verbally in 
the concluding part of the roth Homily.”® The passage is as 
follows: Hom. xix. 20: “Wherefore also he explained to his 
disciples privately the mysteries of the kingdom of the heavens.” 


™ Mark vii. 27-29. 2 Cf. Home xii. 7s Sez Ne Lo yaps Ul5. 

+ Although most MSS. have cou in this place, some, as, for instance, that 
edited by Cotelerius, read tudr. 

5 Hom. iii, 57. 

7 On the Canon, p. 251. 


& Mark xii. 34. 
Ce CiaeOe pr 252) 
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This is compared with Mark iv. 34...... “and privately, to his own 


disciples, he explained all things.” 
Hom. XIX. 20. MARK IV. 34. 
Awd Kal rots airod wabnrats Kar ldiav | ...... kar idlay dé rots ldlous pabn- 


érédve Ths Tov ovpayav Bactrelas Ta | Tats éréhvey TdvTa.* 
UOT HpLO 


We have only a few words to add to complete the whole of Dr- 
Westcott’s remarks upon the subject. He adds after the quotation: 
“This is the only place where émAvw occurs in the Gospels.”* 
We may, however, point out that it occurs also in Acts xix. 39 
and 2 Peteri. 20. It is upon the coincidence of this word that 
Dr. Westcott rests his argument that this passage is a reference to 
Mark. Nothing, however, could be more untenable than such a 
conclusion from such an indication. The phrase in the Homily 
presents a very marked variation from the passage in Mark. The 
‘Call things ” (rdvra) of the Gospel reads: “The mysteries of the 
kingdom of the heavens” (ris Tov ovpavOv Bacrrcias TA puorTip.e) 
in the Homily. The passage in Mark iv. 11, to which Dr. West- 
cott does not refer, reads 75 protipiov tis Bactdcias Tov Oeov, 
There is one very important matter, however, which our apologist 
has omitted to point out, and which, it seems to us, decides the 
case—the context in the Homily. The chapter commences thus : 
‘¢ And Peter said: We remember that our Lord and Teacher, as 
commanding, said to us: ‘Guard the mysteries for me, and the 
sons of my house.’ Wherefore, also he explained to his disciples 
privately,” etc.3; and then comes our passage. Now, here is a 
command of Jesus, in immediate connection with which the 
phrase before us is quoted, which does not appear in our Gospels, 
and which. clearly establishes the use of a different source. 
The phrase itself, which differs from Mark, as we have seen, may, 
with all right, be referred to the same unknown Gospel. 

It must be borne in mind that all the quotations which we have 
hitherto examined are those which have been selected as most 
closely approximating to passages in our Gospels. Space forbids 
our giving illustrations of the vast number which so much more 
widely differ from parallel texts in the Synoptics. We shall confine 
ourselves to pointing out, in the briefest possible manner, some of 
the passages which are persistent in their variations, or recall 
similar passages in the Memoirs of Justin. The first of these is 
the injunction in /Yom. iii. 55: “ Let your yea be yea, your nay 


* Dr. Westcott quotes this reading, which is supported by the Codices B, C, 
Sinaiticus, and others. The Codex Alexandrinus and a majority of other 


MSS. read for rots (dlous wabnrats, —‘* rots waOnrats airod,” which is closer to the 


passage inthe Homily. It is fair that this should be pointed out. 
2 On the Canon, p. 252, note I, 3 Hom. xix. 20. 
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nay, for whatsoever is more than these cometh of the evil one.” 
The same saying is repeated in Hom. xix. with the sole addition 
of “and.” We subjoin the Greek of these, together with that of 
the Gospel and Justin with which the Homilies agree :— 


Flom. Wi. 55. “Horw buay 7d val vat TO od ov 
Flom. xix. 2. “Eorw - vue 7d val vat Kal 7d od ov. 
Afol.,i. 16. ~“Eorw dé vuay 76 val val Kal 7d ov ov. 
Matt. v. 37. “Horw dé 6 Adyos tudy val val od ob~ 


As we have already discussed this passage,t we neéd not repeat our 
remarks here. That it comes from a source different from 
our Gospels is rendered still more probable by the quotation 
in Hom. xix. 2 being preceded by another which has no parallel 
in our Gospels. ‘And elsewhere he said : ‘He who sowed 
the bad seed is the devil’ (“O 876 Kaxdv oréppa oreipas early 6 
dvdBoXos?) ; and again: ‘Give no pretext to the evil one’ (Mi) 
ddre tpdpaciv Tt) Tovnpy). But in exhorting he prescribes : ‘ Let 
your yea be yea,’” etc. The first of these phrases differs markedly 
from our Gospels; the second is not in them at all; the third, 
which we are considering, differs likewise in an important degree 
in common with Justin’s quotation, and there is every reason for 
supposing that the whole were derived from the same unknown 
source. 

In the same Homily (xix. 2) there occurs also a passage 
which exhibits variations likewise found in Justin, which we have 
already examined,3 and now merely point out: ‘‘ Begone into the 
darkness without, which the Father hath prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” The quotation in Justin (Déa/. 76) agrees 
exactly with this, with the exception that Justin has 2arav@ instead 
of da 6AM, which is not important, whilst the agreement in the 
marked variation from the parallel in the first Gospel establishes 
the probability of a common source different from ours. 

We have also already’ referred to the passage in HYom. xvil. 4: 
“No one knew (éyvw) the Father but the Son, even as no one 
knoweth the son but the Father and those to whom the Son is 
minded to reveal him.” This quotation differs from Matt. xi. 27 
in form, in language, and in meaning; but agrees with Justin’s 
reading of the same text, and, as we have shown, the use of the 
aorist here, and the transposition of the order, were characteristics 
of the Gospels used by Gnostics and other parties in the early 
Church ; and the passage, with these variations, was regarded by 
them as the basis of some of their leading doctrines.© That the 


P4220, Teta. 235 f. 2 Cf. Matt. xiii. 39. 

3 P\i226snw4g pe2g5 hs 4 Hom. xix. 23 cf. Matt. xxv. 41. 
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© Trenzeus, Adv. Her., iv. 6, §§ 1, 3,73 cf p. 254 f. 
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variation is not accidental, but a deliberate quotation from a 
written source, is proved by this, and by the circumstance that the 
author of the Homilies repeatedly quotes it elsewhere in the same 
form.! It is unreasonable to suppose that the quotations in these 
Homilies are so systematically and consistently erroneous, and not 
only can they not, from their actual variations, be legitimately 
referred to the Synoptics exclusively, but, considering all the 
circumstances, the only natural conclusion is that they are derived 
from a source different from our Gospels. 

Another passage occurs in Hom. iii. 50: “ Wherefore ye do err, 
not knowing the true things of the Scriptures ; and on this account 
ye are ignorant of the power of God.” This is compared with 
Mark xii. 24:2 “Do ye not therefore err, not knowing the 
Scriptures nor the power of God ?” 


Hom. Ill. 50. MARK XII. 24. 
Ava rotro mAavacbe, wy elddres Ta Ov dud Totro mAavicbe wh eldores 
adnOH Tov ypap@v, of elvexey dyvoeire | Tas ypapas unde THy Aivamw Tod 
Thy dtvauv TOU Oeod. Beco ; 


The very same quotation is made both in Afom. u. 51 and 
Xvill. 20, and in each case in which the passage is introduced it is 
in connection with the assertion that there are true and false 
Scriptures, and that, as there are in the Scriptures some true sayings 
and some false, Jesus, by these words, showed to those who erred 
by reason of the false the cause of their error. There can scarcely 
be a doubt that the author of the Homzlzes quotes this passage from 
a Gospel different from ours, and this is demonstrated by the 
important variation from our text, by its consistent repetition, 
and by the context in which it stands. 

Upon each occasion, also, that the author of the Homzlies 
quotes the foregoing passage he likewise quotes another saying of 
Jesus which is foreign to our Gospels: ‘Be ye approved money- 
changers,” yiverOe tpame(itar Sdxiyou.3 The sentence is thrice 
quoted without variation, and each time, together with the pre- 
ceding passage, it refers to the necessity of discrimination between 
true and false sayings in the Scriptures, as, for instance: “ And 
Peter said: If, therefore, of the Scriptures some are true and some 
are false, our Teacher rightly said: ‘Be ye approved money- 
changers,’ as in the Scriptures there are some approved sayings and 
some spurious.” This is one of the best known of the apocryphal 
sayings of Jesus, and it is quoted by nearly all the Fathers,> by 


LOma anvils Aw) 7, 8,5. 13;/205 

2 Cf. Matt. xxii. 29, which is still more remote. 

3 Hom. il. 51, lil. 50, xviii. 20. 4 Flom. ii. 51. 

5 Apost. Constit., ii. 36; cf. 37; Clem. Al., Strom., i. 28, § 1773 cf. ii. 4, 
§ 15, vi. 10, § 81, vil. 15, § 90; Origen, in Joan. JT. xix., vol. iv., p. 289 ; 
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many as from Holy Scripture, and by some ascribed to the Gospel 
of the Nazarenes, or the Gospel according to the Hebrews. ‘There 
can be no question here that the author quotes an apocryphal 
Gospel. 

There is, in immediate connection with both the preceding 
passages, another saying of Jesus quoted which is not found in 
our Gospels: “Why do ye not discern the good reason of the 
Scriptures?” “Aud ré od voeire 7d edoyov Tov ypapov.”! This 
passage also comes from a Gospel different from ours, and the 
connection and sequence of these quotations is very significant. 

One further illustration and we have done. We find the 
following in Hom. ii. 55: “And to those who think that God 
tempts, as the Scriptures say, he said: ‘The evil one is the 
tempter,’ who also tempted himself.” This short saying is not 
found in our Gospels ; it probably occurred in the Gospel of the 
Ffomilies in connection with the temptation of Jesus. It is not 
improbable that the writer of the Epistle of James, who shows 
acquaintance with a Gospel different from ours,3 also knew this 
saying.t We are here again directed to the Ebionite Gospel. 
Certainly the quotation is derived from a source different from 
our Gospels. 

These illustrations of the evangelical quotations in the Clementine 
Flomilies give but an imperfect impression of the character of the 
extremely numerous passages which occur in the work. We 
have selected for our examination the quotations which have 
been specially cited by critics as closest to parallels in our Gospels, 
and have thus submitted the question to the test which is most 
favourable to the claims of our Synoptics. Space forbids our 
adequately showing the much wider divergence which exists in 
the great majority of cases between them and the quotations in 
the Homilies. To sum up the case: Out of more than a hundred 
of these quotations only four brief and fragmentary phrases 
really agree with parallels in our Synoptics, and these are 
either not used in the same context as in our Gospels, or are 
of a nature far from special to them. Of the rest, all 
without exception vary more or less from our Gospels, and 
many in their variations agree with similar quotations in other 
writers, or on repeated quotation always present the same 
peculiarities, whilst others, professed to be direct quotations of 


Epiphanius, Her., xliv. 2, p. 382; Hieron., Zp. ad Minerv. et Alex., 119 (al. 
152); Comm. in Ep. ad Ephes., iv.; Grabe, Spictl. Patr.,i., p. 13 f., 3265 
Cotelerius, Patr. Ap., i., p. 249 f. ; Fabricius, Cod. Apocr. NV. 7., il., p. 524. 
t Hom. iii. 50. 
2 Mots dé oloudvors bre 6 Oeds meipdfer, ws ai pagal Néyouow py: ‘O aovnpds 
éoriy 6 reipdgwr, 6 Kal avroy meipdcas. Lome. iil. 55. 
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sayings of Jesus, have no parallels in our Gospels at all. Upon 

the hypothesis that the author made use of our Gospels, such 

systematic divergence would be perfectly unintelligible and 

astounding. On the other hand, it must be remembered that the 

agreement of a few passages with parallels in our Gospels cannot 

prove anything. The only extraordinary circumstance is that, 

even using a totally different source, there should not have been 

a greater agreement with our Synoptics. But for the universal 

inaccuracy of the human mind, every important historical saying, 

having obviously only one distinct original form, would in all 

truthful histories have been reported in that one unvarying form. 

The nature of the quotations in the Clementine Homilies leads to 

the inevitable conclusion that their author derived them from a 

Gospel different from ours ; at least, since the source of these quota- 

tions is never named throughout the work, and there is not the 

faintest direct indication of our Gospels, the Clementine Homilies 
cannot be considered witnesses of any value as to the origin and 
authenticity of the canonical Gospels. That this can be said of 
a work written at least a century and a half after the establish-_ 
ment of Christianity, and abounding with quotations of the 

discourses of Jesus, is in itself singularly suggestive. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the author of the omzelies 
has no idea of any canonical writings but those of the Old 
Testament, though, even with regard to these, some of our 
quotations have shown that he held peculiar views, and believed 
that they contained spurious elements. There is no reference in 
the Homies to any of the Epistles of the New Testament. 

One of the most striking points in this work, on the other 
hand, is its determined animosity against the Apostle Paul. We 
have seen that a strong anti-Pauline tendency was exhibited by 
many of the Fathers, who, like the author of the Homies, made 
use of Judeo-Christian Gospels different from ours. In this work, 
however, the antagonism against the ‘‘ Apostle of the Gentiles ” 
assumes a tone of peculiar virulence. There cannot be a doubt 
that the Apostle Paul is attacked in it, as the great enemy of the 
true faith, under the hated name of Simon the Magician, whom 
Peter follows everywhere for the purpose of unmasking and con- 
futing him. He is robbed of his title of “Apostle of the Gentiles,” 
which, together with the honour of founding the Church of 
Antioch, of Laodicza, and of Rome, is ascribed to Peter. All 
. that opposition to Paul which is implied in the Epistle to the 

Galatians and elsewhere’ is here realised and exaggerated, and the 
personal difference with Peter to which Paul refers? is widened 


* 1 Cor. 1, 11, 12); 2 Cor, xi. 13, 20 f3 Philip. i. 15, 16. 
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into the most bitter animosity. In the Epistle of Peter to James, 
which is prefixed to the Homulies, Peter says, in allusion to Paul: 
“For some among the Gentiles have rejected my lawful preaching 
and accepted certain lawless and foolish teaching of the hostile 
man.”* First expounding a doctrine of duality, as heaven and 
earth, day and night, life and death,? Peter asserts that in Nature 
the greater things come first; but amongst men the opposite is 
the case, and the first is worse, and the second better.3 He then 
says to Clement that it is easy, according to this order, to discern 
to what class Simon (Paul) belongs, “ who came before me to the 
Gentiles ; and to which I belong who have come after him, and 
have followed him as light upon darkness, as knowledge upon 
ignorance, as health upon disease.”4 He continues: ‘If he had 
been known he would not have been believed; but now, not 
being known,+he is wrongly believed ;, and though by his acts 
he is a hater, he has been loved; and, although an enemy, he 
has been welcomed as a friend; and, though he is death, 
he has been desired as a saviour; and, though fire, esteemed 
as light ; and, though a deceiver, he is listened to as speaking the 
truth.”5 There is much more of this acrimonious abuse put into 
the mouth of Peter.° The indications that it is Paul who is really 
attacked under the name of Simon are much too clear to admit 
of doubt. In Hom. x1. 35, Peter, warning the Church against 
false teachers, says: “He who hath sent us, our Lord and 
Prophet, declared to us that the evil one.....sannounced that he 
would send, from amongst his followers, apostles? to deceive. 
Therefore, above all, remember to avoid every apostle, or 
teacher, or prophet, who first does not accurately compare his 
teaching with that of James, called the brother of my Lord, and 
to whom was confided the ordering of the Church of the Hebrews 
in Jerusalem,” etc., lest this evil one should send a false preacher 
to them, “‘as he has sent to us Simon preaching a counterfeit of 
truth in the name of our Lord and disseminating error.”° Further 
on he speaks more plainly still. Simon maintains that he has a 
truer appreciation of the doctrines and teaching of Jesus, because 
he has recieved his inspiration by supernatural vision, and not 
merely by the common experience of the senses,? and Peter 
replies: ‘If, therefore, our Jesus, indeed, was seen in a vision, 
was known by thee, and conversed with thee, it was only as one 


« Epist. Petri ad Jacobum, §2. Dr. Westcott quotes this passage with the 
observation, “‘There can be no doubt that St. Paul is referred to as ‘the 
enemy ’” (Ox the Canon, p. 252, note 2). 

2 Hom. ii. 15. 3 Lb., ii. 16. Bs loleey stele Of 

nel (jeees ee hitey 6 Cf, Hon, iii 59 3, Vil. 2,45, 10,..11. 

7 We have already pointed out that this declaration is not in our Gospels. 

8 Hom. xi. 35; cf. Galat. i. 7 ff. 9 Lb., xvii. 13 ff. 
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angry with an adversary...... But can anyone, through a vision, be 
made wise to teach? And if thou sayest ‘It is possible,’ then, 
wherefore did the Teacher remain and discourse for a whole year 
to us who were awake? And how can we believe thy story that 
he was seen by thee? And how could he have been seen by thee 
when thy thoughts are contrary to his teaching? But if seen and 
taught by him for a single hour, thou becamest an apostle’—preach 
his words, interpret his sayings, love his apostles, oppose not me 
who consorted with him. For thou hast directly withstood me 
who am a firm rock, the foundation of the Church. If thou hadst 
not been an adversary, thou wouldst not have calumniated me, thou 
wouldst not have reviled my teaching, in order that, when declaring 
what I have myself heard from the Lord, I might not be believed, 
as though I were condemned...... Butif thou callest me condemned, 
thou speakest against God, who revealed Christ to me,’”? etc. This 
last phrase, “If thou callest me condemned ” ("H «i xareyvoopévov — 
pe Ae€yevs), is an evident allusion to Galat. ii. rr: “I withstood him 
to the face, because he was condemned” (671 kateyvwcpévos 7V). 

We have digressed to a greater extent than we intended, but it 
is not unimportant to show the general character and tendency of 
the work we have been examining. The Clementine Homilies— 
written certainly not earlier than the end of the second century ; 
which never name nor indicate any Gospel as the source of the 
author’s knowledge of evangelical history ; whose quotations of 
sayings of Jesus, numerous as they are, systematically differ from the 
parallel passages of our Synoptics, or are altogether foreign to them; 
which denounce the Apostle Paul as an impostor, enemy of the 
faith, and disseminator of false doctrine, and therefore repudiate 
his Epistles, at the same time equally ignoring all the other writings 
of the New Testament—can scarcely be considered as giving 
much support to any theory of the early formation of the New 
Testament Canon, or as affording evidence even of the existence 
of its separate books. 


Among the writings which used formally to be ascribed to Justin 
Martyr, and to be published along with his genuine works, is the 
short composition commonly known as the “Epistle to Diognetus.” 
The ascription of this composition to Justin arose solely from the 
fact that in the only known MS. of the letter there is an inscription, 
Tov avrov pos Avoyvyrov, which, from its connection, was referred 
to Justin. The style and contents of the work, however, soon 


' Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 1 ff. ‘Am I not an Apostle? have I not seen Jesus our 
Lord?” Cf. Galat. i. 1; i. 12, “For neither did I myself receive it by man, 
nor was I taught it but by revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

2 Hom. xvii. 19. 
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convinced critics that it could not possibly have been written by 
Justin, and although it has been ascribed by various isolated writers 
to Apollos, Clement, Marcion, Quadratus, and others, none of these 
guesses have been seriously supported, and critics are almost 
universally agreed in confessing that the author of the Epistle is 
entirely unknown. 

Such being the case, the difficulty of assigning a date to the work 
with any degree of certainty is extreme, if it be not absolutely impos- 
sible to do so. This difficulty isincreased by several circumstances. 
The first and most important of these is the fact that the Epistle to 
Diognetus is neither quoted nor mentioned by any ancient writer, 
and consequently there is no external evidence to indicate the 
period of its composition. Moreover, it is not only anonymous 
but incomplete, or, at least, as we have it, not the work of a single 
writer. At the end of chap. x. a break is indicated, and the two 
concluding chapters are unmistakably by a different and later 
hand. It is not singular, therefore, that there exists a wide 
difference of opinion as to the date of the first ten chapters, 
although all agree regarding the later composition of the 
concluding portion. It is assigned by critics to various 
periods ranging from about the end of the first quarter 
of the second century to the end of the third century or later, 
whilst many denounce it as a mere modern forgery. Nothing can 
be more insecure in one direction than the date of a writing derived 
alone from internal evidence. Allusions to actual occurrences 
may with certainty prove that a work could only have been 
written after they had taken place. The mere absence of later 
indications in an anonymous Epistle only found in a single MS. of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, however, and which may have 
been, and probably was, written expressly in imitation of early 
Christian feeling, cannot furnish any solid basis for an early date. 
It must be evident that the determination of the date of this 
Epistle cannot, therefore, be regarded as otherwise than doubtful 
and arbitrary. It is certain that the purity of its Greek and the 
elegance of its style distinguish it from all other Christian works 
of the period to which so many assign it. 

The Epistle to Diognetus does not furnish any evidence 
even of the existence of our Synoptics, for it is admitted 
that it does not contain a single direct quotation from any 
evangelical work. We shall hereafter have to refer to this Epistle 
in connection with the fourth Gospel, but in the meantime it may 
be well to add that in chap. xii., one of those, it will be remem- 
bered, which are admitted to be of later date, a brief quotation is 
made from 1 Cor. viii. 1, introduced merely by the words, 
6 dwdatoos Neyer, 


CHAPLER o\.t: 
BASILIDES—VALENTINUS. 


WE must now turn back to an earlier period, and consider any 
evidence regarding the synoptic Gospels which may be furnished 
by the so-called heretical writers of the second century. The first 
of these who claims our attention is Basilides, the founder of a 
system of Gnosticism, who lived in Alexandria about the year 125 
of our era.t With the exception of a very few brief fragments,? 
none of the writings of this Gnostic have been preserved, and all 
our information regarding them is, therefore, derived at second- 
hand from ecclesiastical writers opposed to him and his doctrines ; 
and their statements, especially where acquaintance with, and the 
use of, the New Testament Scriptures are assumed, must be 
received with very great caution. The uncritical and inaccurate 
character of the Fathers rendered them peculiarly liable to be 
misled by foregone devout conclusions. 

Eusebius states that Agrippa Castor, who had written a refutation 
of the doctrines of Basilides, ‘‘says that he had composed twenty- 
four books upon the Gospel.”3 This is interpreted by Tischendorf, 
without argument, and in a most arbitrary and erroneous manner, 
to imply that the work was a commentary upon our four canonical 
Gospels ;+ a conclusion the audacity of which can scarcely be 
exceeded. ‘This is, however, almost surpassed by the treatment 
of Dr. Westcott, who writes regarding Basilides: ‘It appears, 
moreover, that he himself published a Gospel—a ‘ Life of Christ,’ 
as it would perhaps be called in our days, or ‘The Philosophy 
of Christianity ’>—but he admitted the historic truth of all the 
facts contained in the canonical Gospels, and used them as 
Scripture. For, in spite of his peculiar opinions, the testimony of 
Basilides to our ‘acknowledged’ books is »comprehensive and 
clear. In the few pages of his writings which remain there are 
certain references to the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and 
St. John,” etc. Now, such representations as these, made in 


* Eusebius, 4. £., iv. 7, 8, 9. 

? Grabe, Spzcz/. Patr., ii., p. 39 ff., 65 ff. 

SURAT: 17: 4 Wann wurden, u. s. W., p. 51 f. 

5 These names are, of course, pure inventions of Dr. Westcott’s fancy. 

° On the Canon, p. 255 f. [Since these remarks were first made, Dr. 
Westcott has somewhat enlarged his account of Basilides, but we still consider 
that his treatment of the subject is deceptive and incomplete. ] 
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the absence of any explanation of the facts, or any statement of 
the reasons for such unqualified assertions, and totally ignoring 
the whole of the discussion with regard to the supposed quota- 
tions of Basilides in the work commonly ascribed to Hippolytus, 
and the adverse results of learned criticism, must be condemned 
as only calculated to mislead readers unacquainted with the 
facts of the case. 

We know from the evidence of antiquity that Basilides made 
use of a Gospel, written by himself, it is said, but certainly called 
after his own name.* An attempt has been made to explain this 
by suggesting that perhaps the work mentioned by Agrippa Castor 
may have been mistaken for a Gospel ; but the fragments of that 
work which are still extant? are of a character which precludes the 
possibility that any writing of which they formed a part could have 
been considered a Gospel. Various opinions have been expressed 
as to the exact nature of the Gospel of Basilides. Neander affirmed 
it to be the Gospel according to the Hebrews which he brought 
from Syria to Egypt ;3 whilst Schneckenburger held it to be the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians. Others believe it to have at 
least been based upon one or other of these Gospels. There 
seems most reason for the hypothesis that it was a form of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews which was so generally 
in use. 

Returning to the passage already quoted, in which Eusebius 
states, on the authority of Aggrippa Castor, whose works are no 
longer extant, that Basilides had composed a work in twenty-four 
books on the Gospel (76 edayyéAvov), and to the unwarrantable 
inference that this must have been a work on our four Gospels, 
we must add that, so far from deriving his doctrines from our 
Gospels or other New Testament writings, or acknowledging their 
authority, Basilides professed that he received his knowledge of 
the truth from Glaucias, “ the interpreter of Peter,” whose disciple 
he claimed to be,5 and thus practically sets Gospels aside and 
prefers tradition. Basilides also claimed to have received from a 
certain Matthias the report of private discourses which he had 
heard from the Saviour for his special instruction.° Agrippa 
Castor further stated, according to Eusebius, that in his é€nynruxd. 


t Ausus fuit et Bastilides scribere Evangelium et suo illud nomine tetulare. 
Origen, Hom. 7. in Lucam. Ausus est etiam Basilides Bvangelium scribere 
quod dicitur secundum Basilidem. Ambros., Comment. in Luc. Proem. 
Hieron., Pref. tn Mate. 

2 Grabe, Spictl. Patr., ii., p. 39 ff., 65 ff. ; Clemens Al., Strom., iv. 12. 
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Basilides named for himself, as prophets, Barcabbas and Barcoph 
(Parchor'), as well as invented others who never existed, and 
claimed their authority for his doctrines.2 With regard to all 
this Dr. Westcott writes: “Since Basilides lived on the verge of 
the apostolic times, it is not surprising that he made use of other 
sources of Christian doctrine besides the canonical books. The 
belief in Divine Inspiration was still fresh and real,”3 etc. It is 
apparent, however, that Basilides, in basing his doctrines upon 
tradition and upon these apocryphal books as inspired, and in 
having a special Gospel called after his own name, which, there- 
fore, he clearly adopts as the exponent of his ideas of Christian 
truth, completely ignores the canonical Gospels, and not only 
does not offer any evidence for their existence, but proves, on the 
contrary, that he did not recognise any such works as of authority. 
There is no ground, therefore, for Tischendorf’s assumption that 
the commentary of Basilides “on the Gospel” was written upon 
our Gospels, but that idea is negatived in the strongest way by all 
the facts of the case. The perfectly simple interpretation of the 
statement is that long ago suggested by Valesius,+ that the Com- 
mentary of Basilides was composed upon his own Gospel, whether 
it was the Gospel according to the Hebrews or the Egyptians. 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind that Basilides used the 
word “Gospel” in a peculiar sense. Flippolytus, in the work 
usually ascribed to him, writing of the Basilidians and describing 
their doctrines, says: ‘‘When therefore it was necessary, he (?) 
says, that we, the children of God, should be revealed, in 
expectation of whose revelation, he says, the creation groaned and 
travailed, the Gospel came into the world, and passed through 
every principality and power and dominion, and every name that is 
named,” etc, ‘‘ The Gospel, therefore, came first from the Sonship, 
he says, through the Son, sitting by the Archon, to the Archon, 
and the Archon learnt that he was not the God of all things, but 
begotten,”5 etc. “The Gospel, according to them, is the know- 
ledge of supramundane matters,” etc. This may not be very 
intelligible, but it is sufficient to show that “the Gospel” ina 
technical sense? formed a very important part of the system of 
Basilides. | Now, there is nothing whatever to show that the 
twenty-four books which he composed “‘on the Gospel” were not 


* Tsidorus, his son and disciple, wrote a commentary on the prophecy of 
Parchor (Clem. Al., S¢vov., vi. 6, § 53), in which he further refers to the 
“* prophecy of Cham.” 
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The emphatic assertion of Dr. Westcott, that Basilides “admitted 
the historic truth of all the facts contained in the canonical 
Gospels,” is based solely upon the following sentence of the work 
attributed to Hippolytus: “Jesus, however, was generated 
according to these (followers of Basilides), as we have already said. 
But when the generation which has already been declared had 
taken place, all things regarding the Saviour, according to them, 
occurred in like manner as they have been written in the 
Gospel.”? There are, however, several important points to be 
borne in mind in reference to this passage. The statement in 
question is not made in connection with Basilides himself, but 
distinctly in reference to his followers, of whom there were many 
in the time of Hippolytus and long after him. It is, moreover, a 
general observation, the accuracy of which we have no means of 
testing, and upon the correctness of which there is no special 
reason to rely. The remark, made at the beginning of the 
third century, that the followers of Basilides believed that the 
- actual events of the life of Jesus occurred in the way in which 
they have been written in the Gospels, is no proof that 
either they or Basilides used or admitted the authority of our 
Gospels. The exclusive use by any one of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, for instance, would be perfectly consistent with 
the statement. No one who considers what is known of that 
Gospel, or who thinks of the use made of it in the first half of the 
second century by perfectly orthodox Fathers, can doubt this. 
The passage is, therefore, of no weight as evidence for the use of 
our Gospels. Dr. Westcott himself admits that in the extant 
fragments of Isidorus, the son and disciple of Basilides, who 
“‘ maintained the doctrines of his father,” he has “noticed nothing 
bearing on the books of the New Testament.”3 On the supposi- 
tion that Basilides actually wrote a Commentary on our Gospels, 
and used them as Scripture, it is indeed passing strange that we 
have so little evidence on the point. 

We must now examine in detail all of the quotations, and 
they are few, alleged to show the use of our Gospels; and we 
shall commence with those of Tischendorf. The first passage 
which he points out is found in the Stromata of Clement of 
Alexandria. Tischendorf guards himself, in reference to these 
quotations, by merely speaking of them as “ Basilidian” (Basili- 


He refers to a mystical account of the incarnation. 
* Hippolytus, Ref, Omn. Her., vii. 27. 
3 On the Canon, p. 257- 
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dianisch),' but it might have been more frank to have stated 
clearly that Clement distinctly assigns the quotation to the 
followers of Basilides (oi 62 dard BaowAeidov),? and not to Basilides 
himself.3 The supposed quotation, therefore, even if traced 
to our Gospels, could not prove anything in regard to Basilides. 
The passage itself, compared with the parallel in Matt. xix. 
II, 12, is as follows :-— 


STROM. Ill. I, § I. MATT KEK. 1 hoak2 
They say the Lord answered: All y. 11. But he said unto them: All 
men cannot receive this saying. men cannot receive this saying, but 
only they to whom it is given. 
For there are some who are eunuchs y. 12. For there are eunuchs which 
from birth, others by constraint. were so born from their mother’s womb: 


and there are eunuchs which were made 
eunuchs by men, etc. 


Ov mavTes Xwpodor Tov Adyor TodTOY, Ov rdvres Xwpotor Tov Néyov TovTOY, 
elal yap edvodxo., of wey ex yeveras, ol | dAN ols Sédora* eloly yap evvodxor 
dé €& avaykKns. oirwes €x KowNlas unrpos éyevynOnoay 


otrws, Kal elaly evvodxor olrwes etyou- 
xlcOnoay vrd Tey avOpwTur, K.T.r. 


Now, this passage, in its affinity to, and material variation from, our 
first Gospel, might be quoted as evidence for the use of another 
Gospel, but it cannot reasonably be cited as evidence for the use 
of Matthew. Apologists, in their anxiety to grasp at the faintest 
analogies as testimony, seem altogether to ignore the history of the 
creation of written Gospels, and to forget the existence of the 
moAXot of Luke. 

The next passage referred to by Tischendorf* is one quoted by 
Epiphanius,5 which we subjoin in contrast with the parallel in 
Matt. vil. 6 :— 


ELAR a Shier 5. MATT. vil. 6. 
And therefore he said : 
Cast not ye pearls before swine, Give not that which is holy unto 
neither give that which is holy unto | dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before 
dogs. swine, lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn again and rend 
you. 
My Badnre rods wapyaptras eumpoo- My dre 7d kyov Tots Kuvolv, pnde 
dev rv xolpwy, unde Odre Td dyvov Tots | Badyre Tods papyaplras budy eumpoc- 
Kuol, dev T&V Xolpwr, K.T.D. 


Here, again, the variation in order is just what one might have 
expected from the use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews or 
a similar work, and there is no indication that the passage did 


* Wann Wurden, u. s.w., p. 51. * Sirota. Ty. S16 
3 Dr. Westcott does not refer to this quotation at all. 
4 Wann Wurden, u. s. w., p. 51. S Hers, SXIV05,.p: 72. 
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not end here, without the continuation of our first Synoptic. What 
is still more important, although Tischendorf does not mention 
the fact, nor otherwise hint a doubt than by introducing this 
quotation also as “ Basilidianisch,” instead of directly ascribing it 
to Basilides himself, this passage is not attributed by Epiphanius 
to that heretic. It is introduced into the section of his work 
directed against the Basilidians, but he uses, like Clement, the 
indefinite ¢yo¢ ; and as, in dealing with all these heresies, there is 
continual interchange of reference to the head and the later 
followers, there is no certainty who is referred to in these quota- 
tions, and, in this instance, nothing to indicate that this passage 
is ascribed to Basilides himself. His name is mentioned in the 
first line of the first chapter of this ‘‘ heresy,” but not again before 
this @n0% occurs in chapter v. Tischendorf does not claim any other 
quotations, ~< 

Dr. Westcott states: “In the few pages of his (Basilides’) 
writings which remain there are certain references to the Gospels 
of St. Matthew, St. Luke,” etc. One might suppose from this 
that the “certain” references occurred in actual extracts made 
from his works, and that the quotations, therefore, appeared set in a 
context of his own words. ‘This impression is strengthened when 
we read as an introduction to the instances: “The following 
examples will be sufficient to show his method of quotation.”? 
The fact is, however, that these examples are found in the work of 
Hippolytus, in an epitome of the views of the school by that 
writer himself, with nothing more definite than a subjectless ¢yoé 
to indicate who is referred to. The only examples Dr. Westcott 
can give of these “certain references” to our first and third 
Synoptics do not show his “method of quotation” to much 
advantage. The first is not a quotation at all, but a mere reference 
to the Magi and the Star. ‘“ But that everything, he says (py), 
has its own seasons, the Saviour sufficiently teaches when he says : 
See and the Magi having seen the star,”3 etc. This, of course, 
Dr. Westcott considers a reference to Matt. ii. 1, 2, but we need 
scarcely point out that this falls to the ground instantly if it be 
admitted, as it must be, that the Star and the Magi may have 
been mentioned in other Gospels than the first Synoptic. We 
have already seen, when examining the evidence of Justin, that 
this is the case. The only quotation asserted to be taken from 
Luke is the phrase: “The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee,”* which agrees 
with Luke i. 35. This again is introduced by Hippolytus with 
another subjectless ‘“‘he says,” and, apart from the uncertainty as 


* On the Canon, p. 256. f * Lb., p. 256, note 3. 
3 Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Her., vii. 27. 476., vil. 20; 
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to who “he” is, this is very unsatisfactory evidence as to the form 
of the quotation in the original text, for it may easily have been 
corrected by Hippolytus, consciously or unconsciously, in the 
course of transfer to his pages. We have already met with this 
passage as quoted by Justin from a Gospel different from ours. 

As we have stated, however, none of the quotations which 
we have considered are directly referred to Basilides himself, 
but they are all introduced by the utterly vague expression, “he 
says” (pyot), without any subject accompanying the verb. Now, 
it is admitted that writers of the time of Hippolytus, and notably 
Hippolytus himself, made use of the name of the founder of a 
sect to represent the whole of his school, and applied to him, 
apparently, quotations taken from unknown and later followers. 
The passages which he cites, therefore, and which appear to 
indicate the use of Gospels, instead of being extracted from the 
works of the founder himself, in all probability were taken 
from writings of Gnostics of his own time. Dr. Westcott 
admits the possibility of this, in writing of other early heretics. 
He says: ‘‘The evidence that has been collected from the 
documents of these primitive sects is necessarily somewhat vague. 
It would be more satisfactory to know the exact position of their 
authors, and the precise date of their being composed. It is just 
possible that Hippolytus made use of writings which were current 
in his own time without further examination, and transferred to 
the apostolic age forms of thought and expression which had been 
the growth of two, or even of three, generations.”* So much as 
to the reliance to be placed on the work ascribed to Hippolytus. 
It is certain, for instance, that, in writing of the sect of Naaseni 
and Ophites, Hippolytus perpetually quotes passages from the 
writings of the school, with the indefinite ¢yoi,2 as he likewise 
does in dealing with the Peratici,3 and Docetz,+ no individual 
author being named; yet he evidently quotes various writers, 
passing from one to another without explanation, and making use 
of the same unvarying ¢y0%. In one place,5 where he has “the 
Greeks say” (pacity ot “EXXnves), he gives, without further 
indication, a quotation from Pindar.® A still more apt instance 
of his method is that pointed out by Volkmar,7 where Hippolytus, 
writing of ‘‘Marcion, or some one of his hounds,” uses, without 
further explanation, the subjectless ¢yoi to introduce matter from 
the later followers of Marcion.’ Now, with regard to Basilides, 


* On the Canon, p. 252. * Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Her., v. 6 ff. 
3 [b., v. 16, 17. 4 70., viii. 9, 10. STB vin. 
° Hippol., Ref Omn. Her. ed Duncker et Schneidewin not. in loc., 


Pp. 134. 
7 Theol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 108 ff; Der Ursprung, p. 70. 
8 Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Her., vii. 30. 
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a directly refers not only to the heretic chief, but also 
to. his disciple Isidorus and all their followers (kal ilesstipe Kat 
mwas 6 ToUrwy xopés), and then proceeds to use the indefinite 
“he says,” interspersed with references in the plural to these 
heretics, exhibiting the same careless method of quotation, and 
leaving complete uncertainty as to the speaker’s identity. 
On the other hand, it has been demonstrated by Hilgenfeld 
that the gnosticism ascribed to Basilides by Hippolytus, in 
connection with these quotations, is of a much later and 
more developed type than that which Basilides himself held,? 
as shown in the actual fragments of his own writings which 
are still extant, and as reported by Irenzus,3 Clement of 
Alexandria,+ and the work Adversus omnes Hereses, annexed to 
the Prescripto Hereticorum of Tertullian, which is considered to 
be the epitome of an earlier work of Hippolytus. The fact 
probably is that Hippolytus derived his views of the doctrines of 
Basilides from the writings of his later followers, and from them 
made the quotations which are attributed to the founder of the 
school. In any case there is no ground for referring these 
quotations with an indefinite dyo/ to Basilides himself. 

Of all this there is not a word from Dr. Westcott, but he 
ventures to speak of “the testimony of Basilides to our ‘ acknow- 
ledged’ books,” as ‘‘comprehensive and clear.”® We have seen, 
however, that the passages referred to have no weight whatever as 
evidence for the use of our Synoptics. The formule (as TO 
etpnpevov to that compared with Luke i. 35, and as yéyparra:, 
9 ypady with references compared with some of the Epistles) 
which accompany these quotations, and to which Dr. Westcott 
points as an indication that the New Testament writings were 
already recognised as Holy Scripture,7 need no special attention, 
because, as it cannot be shown that the expressions were used by 
Basilides himself, they do not come into question. If any- 
thing were required to complete the evidence that these quota- 
tions are not from the works of Basilides himself, but from 
later writings by his followers, it would be the use of such formule, 
for, as the writings of pseudo-Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, 
Papias, Hegesippus, and others of the Fathers, in several ways 
positively demonstrate, the New Testament writings were not 


t Hippolytus, 26., vii. 20; cf. 2 

2 Hilgenfeld, Theol. Jahrb, 1856, p- 86 ff., 786 ff.; Dze juid. Apok., 1857, 
p. 287 ff.; Zeztschr. wiss. Theol., 1862, p. 452 fi; 1878, p- 228 ff. 

3 Adv. "Har., i 1. 24. 4 Stromata, Vi. 3. 

5 And very little from Tischendorf. [In the 4th ed. of his work, Dr. West- 
cott has added some observations regarding these subjectless quotations, but 
still most inadequately states the case. | 

© On the Canon, p. 256. 7 [b., p. 256. 
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admitted, even amongst orthodox Fathers, to the rank of Holy 
Scripture until a very much later period. 


Much of what has been said with regard to the claim which is 
laid to Basilides by some apologists as a witness for the Gospels 
and the existence of a New Testament Canon, and the manner in 
which that claim is advanced, likewise applies to Valentinus, 
another Gnostic leader, who, about the year 140, came from 
Alexandria to Rome, and flourished till about a.p. 160.7 Very 
little remains of the writings of this Gnostic, and we gain our 
only knowledge of them from a few short quotations in the works 
of Clement of Alexandria, and some doubtful fragments pre- 
served by others. We shall presently have occasion to refer 
directly to these, and need not here more particularly mention 
them. 

Tischendorf, the self-constituted modern Defensor fidet,? asserts, 
with an assurance which can scarcely be characterised otherwise 
than as an unpardonable calculation upon the ignorance of his 
readers, that Valentinus used the whole of our four canonical 
Gospels. ‘To do him full justice, we shall, as much as possible, 
give his own words ; and, although we set aside systematically all 
discussion regarding the fourth Gospel for separate treatment 
hereafter, we must, in order to convey the full sense of Dr. 
Tischendorf’s proceeding, commence with a sentence regarding 
that Gospel. Referring to a statement of Irenseus, that the 
followers of Valentinus made use of the fourth Gospel, Tischen- 
dorf continues: “‘ Hippolytus confirms and completes the state- 
ment of Irenzeus, for he quotes several expressions of John, which 
Valentinus employed. This most clearly occurs in the case of 
John x. 8; for Hippolytus writes : ‘Because the prophets and the 
law, according to the doctine of Valentinus, were only filled 
with a subordinate and foolish spirit, Valentinus says: On 
account of this, the Saviour says: All who came _ before 
me were thieves and robbers.’”3 Now this, to begin with, 
is a practical falsification of the text of the Philosophumena, 
which reads: ‘ Therefore, all the Prophets and the Law spoke 
under the influence of the Demiurge, a foolish God, he says, (they 


* Treneus, Adv. Her., iii. 4, § 3; Eusebius, H. £., iv. 11. 
? Hilgenfeld, Zeztschr. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 329. 


3 “Die Angabe des Irenius bestirkt und vervollstindigt Hippolytus, denn er 
fiihrt einzelne Johanneische Ausspriiche an, welche Valentin benutzt hat. Am 
deutlichsten geschieht dies mit Joh. x. 8; denn Hippolytus schreibt: Weil die 
Propheten und das Gesetz, nach Valentins Lehre, nur von einem untergeora- 
neten und thorichten Geiste erfiillt waren, so sagt Valentin: Eben deshalb 
spricht der Erloser: Alle die vor mir gekommen sind, sind Diebe und Morder 
gewesen.” Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 44. 
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themselves being) foolish, knowing nothing. On this account, he 
says, the Saviour saith: All who came before me,” etc.t There is 
no mention of the name of Valentinus in the passage, and, 
as we shall presently show, there is no direct reference in the 
whole chapter to Valentinus himself. The introduction of his 
name in this manner into the text, without a word of explanation, 
is highly reprehensible. It is true that in a note Tischendorf 
gives a closer translation of the passage, without, however, any 
explanation ; and here again he adds, in parenthesis to the “says 
he,” “namely, Valentinus.” Such a note, however, which would 
probably be unread by a majority of readers, does not rectify the 
impression conveyed by so positive and emphatic an assertion as is 
conveyed by the alteration in the text. 

Tischendorf continues: “And as the Gospel of John, so also 
were the other Gospels used by Valentinus. According to the 
statement of Irenzeus (I. 7, § 4), he found the said subordinate 
spirit which he calls Demiurge, Masterworker, emblematically 
represented by the Centurion of Capernaum (Matt. viii. 9, 
Luke vii. 8); in the dead and resuscitated daughter of Jairus, 
when twelve years old (Luke viii. 41), he recognised a symbol of 
his ‘Wisdom’ (Achamoth), the mother of the Masterworker 
(I. 8, § 2); in like manner, he saw represented in the history of 
the woman who had suffered twelve years from the bloody issue, 
and was cured by the Lord (Matt. ix. 20), the sufferings and 
salvation of his twelfth primitive spirit (Aeon) (I. 3, § 3); the 
expression of the Lord (Matt. v. 18) on the numerical value of the 
iota (‘the smallest letter’) he applied to his ten zeons in repose.”? 
Now, in every instance where Tischendorf here speaks of Valentinus 
by the singular “he,” Irenzeus uses the plural “they,” referring 
not to the original founder of the sect, but to his followers in his 
own day; and the text is thus again in every instance falsified by 
the pious zeal of the apologist. In the case of the Centurion : 
“they say” (Aéyovov) that he is the Demiurge ;3 “ they declare” 
(Sinyotvras) that the daughter of Jairus is the type of Achamoth ;4 
“they say” (Aéyovor) that the apostasy of Judas points to the 
passion in connection with the twelfth zon, and also the fact that 
Jesus suffered in the twelfth month after his baptism; for they 
will have it (GovAovras) that he only preached for one year. The 
case of the woman with the bloody issue for twelve years, and the 
power which went forth from the Son to heal her, “they will have 
to be Horos” (eévas 8¢ radryny rv “Opov GéAovowv).5 In like manner 
they assert that the ten zons are indicated (cypaiver Oar A€youc) 


' Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Her., vi. 35. ° Wann wurden, u. Ss. W., Pp. 44. 
3 Irenzeus, Adv. Her., 1. 7, § 4. 4 [b., Adv. Her., i. 8, § 2. 
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by the letter “iota,” mentioned in the Saviour’s expres- 
sion, Matt. v. 18.1 At the end of these and numerous other 
similar references to this chapter to New ‘Testament expres- 
sions and passages, Irenzeus says: “Thus they interpret,” ete. 
(Eppnvetovow ipqodo).2 The plural “They” 1s employed 
throughout. ; 

Tischendorf proceeds to give the answer to his statemeut which 
is supposed to be made by objectors. ‘‘ They say: all that has 
reference to the Gospel of John was not advanced by Valentinus 
himself, but by his disciples. And in fact, in Irenzeus, ‘they—the 
Valentinians—say,’ occurs much oftener than ‘he—Valentinus— 
says.’ But who is there so sapient as to draw the line between 
what the master alone says, and that which the disciples state 
without in the least repeating the master?’3 Tischendorf solves 
the difficulty by referring everything indiscriminately to the 
master. Now, in reply to these observations, we must remark, in 
the first place, that the admission here made by Tischendorf, that 
Irenzeus much more often uses ‘they say” than “he says” is 
still quite disingenuous, inasmuch as invariably, and without 
exception, Irengeus uses the plural in connection with the texts 
in question. Secondly, it is quite obvious that a Gnostic writing 
about A.D. 185-195 was likely to use arguments which were 
never thought of by a Gnostic writing at the middle of the 
century. At the end of the century the writings of the New 
Testament had acquired consideration and authority, and Gnostic 
writers had therefore a reason to refer to them, and to endeavour 
to show that they supported their peculiar views, which did not 
exist at all at the time when Valentinus propounded his system. 
Tischendorf, however, cannot be allowed the benefit even of such 
a doubt as he insinuates, as to what belongs to the master and 
what to the followers. Such doubtful testimony could not 
establish anything, but it is in point of fact also totally excluded 
by the statements of Irenzeus himself. 

In the preface to the first book of his great work, Irenzeus 
clearly states the motives and objects ior which he writes. He 
says: “I considered it necessary, having read the commentaries 
(vropvijpacr) of the disciples of Valentinus, as they call them- 
selves, and having had personal intercourse with some of them 
and acquired full knowledge of their opinions, to unfold to thee,” 
etc., and he goes on to say that he intends to set forth “the 
opinions of those who are zow teaching heresy; I speak particu- 
larly of the followers of Ptolemzeus, whose system is an offshoot 
of the school of Valentinus.”* Nothing could be more explicit 


= LO easy 28 SF iss Sla stale 3 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 45. 
2 4 Treneus, ddv. Her. Pref., i., § 2. 
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than this statement that Irenzeus neither intended nor pretended 
to write upon the works of Valentinus himself, but upon the 
commentaries of his followers of his own time, with some of whom 
he had had personal intercourse, and that the system which he 
intended to attack was that actually being taught in his day by 
Ptolemzeus and his school, the offshoot from Valentinus. All the 
quotations to which Tischendorf refers are made within a few 
pages of this explicit declaration. Immediately after the passage 
about the Centurion, he say$, “such is their system” (rovatrns 
8€ THs vrobécews airy ovens), and three lines below he states 
that they derive their views from unwritten sources (€ dypddov 
avaywookovres).* The first direct reference to Valentinus does 
not occur until after these quotations, and is for the purpose of 
showing the variation of opinion of his followers. He says: ‘“ Let 
us now see tHe uncertain opinions of these heretics, for there are 
two or three of them, how they do not speak alike of the same 
things, but contradict one another in facts and names.” Then 
he continues: “ For the first of them, Valentinus, having derived 
his principles from the so-called Gnostic heresy, and adapted them 
to the peculiar character of his school, declared this,” etc.2 And 
after a brief description of his system, in which no Scripture 
allusion occurs, he goes on to compare the views of the rest, and 
in chap. xii. he returns to Ptolemzus and his followers (“O 
I[roXepatos, kal ot obv aire, K.7.d.). 

In the preface to Book II., he again says that he has been 
exposing the falsity of the followers of Valentinus (guz sunt a 
- Valentino), and will proceed to establish what he has advanced ; 
and everywhere he uses the plural “they,” with occasional direct 
references to the followers of Valentinus (gui sunt a Valentino). 
The same course is adopted in Book III., the plural being 
systematically used, and the same distinct definition introduced at 
intervals.4 And again, in the preface to Book IV., he recapitulates 
that the preceding books had been written against these, “gue sunt 
a Valentino” (§ 2). In fact, it would almost be impossible for any 
writer more frequently and emphatically to show that he is not, 
as he began by declaring, dealing with the founder of the school 
himself, but with his followers living and teaching at the time at 
which he wrote. a ie 

Dr. Westcott, with whose system of positively enunciating 
unsupported and controverted statements we are already acquainted, 
is only slightly outstripped by the German apologist in_ his 


t Treneus, Adv. Her., i. 8, § I. 2 PD Seca ae 


3 As, for instance, ii. 16, § 4. ; 4 tat . 
4 For instance, ‘‘ Secundum autem eos que sunt a Valentino,” ili. 11, § 2. 
< Secundum autene illos,” § 3; ‘ab omnibus illos,” §3. “* Hi autem qué sunt 
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misrepresentation of the evidence of Valentinus. It must be stated, 
however, that, acknowledging, as no doubt he does, that Irenzeus 
never refers to Valentinus himself, Dr. Westcott passes over in 
complete silence the supposed references upon which Tischendorf 
relies as his only evidence for the use of the Synoptics by that 
Gnostic. He, however, makes the following extraordinary state- 
ment regarding Valentinus : ‘“‘ The fragments of his writings which 
remain show the same natural and trustful use of Scripture as 
other Christian works of the same period; and there is no 
diversity of character in this respect between the quotations given 
in Hippolytus and those found in Clement of Alexandria. He 
cites the Epistle to the Ephesians as ‘ Scripture,’ and refers clearly 
to the Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John, to the 
Epistles to the Romans,” etc. 

We shall now give the passages which he points out in support 
of these assertions.? The first two are said to occur in the Stromata 
of the Alexandrian Clement, who professes to quote the very 
words of a letter of Valentinus to certain people regarding the 
passions, which are called by the followers of Basilides “ the 
appendages of the soul.” The passage is as follows: ‘ But one 
only is good, whose presence is the manifestation through the 
Son, and through Him alone will the heart be enabled to become 
pure, by the expulsion of every evil spirit from the heart. For 
many spirits dwelling in it do not allow it to be pure, but each of 
them, while in diverse parts they riot there in unseemly lusts, 
performs its own works. And, it seems to me, the heart is 
somewhat like an inn. For that, also, is both bored and dug into, 
and often filled with the ordure of men, who abide there in revelry, 
and bestow not one single thought upon the place, seeing it is the 
property of another. And in such wise is it with the heart, so 
long as no thought is given to it, being impure, and the dwelling- 
place of many demons, but as soon as the alone good Father has 
visited it, it is sanctified and shines through with light, and the 


* On the Canon; p. 259f. [In the 4th ed. of his work, published since the 
above remarks were made, Dr. Westcott has modified or withdrawn his asser- 
tions regarding Valentinus. As we cannot well omit the above passage, it is 
right to state that the lines quoted now read: ‘‘The few unquestionable 
fragments of Valentinus contain but little which points to passages of Scripture. 
If it were clear that the anonymous quotations in Hippolytus were derived 
from Valentinus himself, the list would be much enlarged, and include a citation 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians as ‘ Scripture,’ and clear references to the Gos- 
pels of St. Luke and St. John, to 1 Corinthians, perhaps also to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the first Epistle of St. John” (p. 295 f.). Ina note he adds: 
‘* But a fresh and careful examination of the whole section of Hippolytus makes 
me feel that the evidence is so uncertain that I cannot be sure in this case, as 
in the case of Basilides, that Hippolytus is quoting the words of the Founder” 
(p. 295, n. 5). Under these circumstances, the statements even in the amended 
edition present many curious features. * [b., p. 260, note 2. 
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possessor of such a heart becomes so blessed that he shall see 
God.”* According to Dr. Westcott, this passage contains two of 
the “clear references ” to our Gospels upon which he bases his 
statement—namely, to Matt. v. 8 and to Matt. xix. 17. 

Now, it is clear that there is no actual quotation from any 
evangelical work in this passage from the Epistle of Valentinus, 
and the utmost for which the most zealous apologist could contend 
is that there is a slight similarity with some words in the Gospel, 
and Dr. Westcott himself does not venture to call them more 
than “references.” That such distant coincidences should be 
quoted as evidence for the use of the first Gospel shows how weak 
is his case. At best such vague allusions could not prove any- 
thing ; but when the passages to which reference is supposed to 
be made are examined, it will be apparent that nothing could be 
more unfounded or arbitrary than the claim of reference specially 
to our Gospel, to the exclusion of other Gospels then existing, 
which, to our knowledge, contained both passages. We may, 
indeed, go still further, and affirm that, if these coincidences are 
references to any Gospel at all, that Gospel is not the canonical, 
but one different from it. 

The first reference alluded to consists of the following two 
phrases: “But one only is good (eis 8€ éotw dyads) ..... the 
alone good Father” (6 povos dyabds rarip). This is compared 
with Matt. xix. 177: ‘‘ Why askest thou me concerning good? 
there is one that is good” («fs eoriw 6 dyads).3 Now, the 
passage in the epistle, if a reference to any parallel episode, such 
as Matt. xix. 17, indicates, with certainty, the reading: “One is 
good, the Father” (eis éoriv dyaGos 6 ratjp). There is no such 
reading in any of our Gospels. But, although this reading does 
not exist in any of the canonical Gospels, it is well known that it 
did exist in uncanonical Gospels no longer extant, and that the 
passage was one upon which various sects of so-called heretics 
laid great stress. Irengeus quotes it as one of the texts to which 
the Marcosians, who made use of apocryphal Gospels, and 
notably of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, gave a different 
colouring: «fs eorw dyabds, 6 Tarps. Epiphanius also quotes 
this reading as one of the foayene of the Marcionites: «is 
cotiy dyabos, 6 Oeds, 6 warnp.© Origen likewise remarks that 
this passage is misused by some heretics: ‘“ Velut proprie sibi 


™ Clem., Al. Stvom., ii. 20, § 114. 

2 Westcott, On the Canon, p. 260, note 2. 

3 Mark x. 18 and Luke xvili. 18 are linguistically more distant. ‘‘ Why 
callest thou me good? There is none good but God only.” ovdels dyads ei 
ph els 6 Beds. 

4 Adv. Her., i. 20, § 1. 5a] Ong As 2Oy,§ 2 

6 Epiphanius, Her., xlii.; Schol. L. ed. Pet., p. 339 
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datum scutum putant (heretic) quod dixit Dominus in Evangel : 
Nemo bonus nisi unus Deus pater.”* Justin Martyr quotes the 
same reading from a source different from our Gospels, eis eoru 
dyads 6 watip pov, «.7.r.,2 and in agreement with the repeated 
similar readings of the Clementine Homilies, which likewise derived 
it from an extra canonical source, 6 yap dyads cis éoriv, 6 TaTHp.3 
The use of a similar expression by Clement of Alexandria,* as well 
as by Origen, only serves to prove the existence of the reading in 
extinct Gospels, although it is not found in any MS. of any of 
our Gospels. 

The second of the supposed references is more diffuse: ‘‘One 
is good, and through him alone will the heart be enabled to 
become pure (7 Kapdia Kafapd yevérOar)...... but when the 
alone good Father has visited it, it is sanctified and shines through 
with light, and the possessor of such a heart becomes so blessed 
that he shall see God” (kal otrw pakapi€eras 6 exov THV 
TowatTnv Kapdiav, Ore derar tov Oedv). This is compareds 
with Matt. v. 8: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God” (pakdpsor ot KaPapot TH Kapdia, Ore adrol Tov Gedy dovrar). 
It might be argued that this is quite as much a reference to 
Psalm xxiv. 3-6 as to Matt. v. 8; but even if treated as a reference 
to the Sermon on the Mount, nothing is more certain than the fact 
that this discourse had its place in much older forms of the 
Gospel than our present canonical Gospels, and that it formed 
part of the Gospel according to the Hebrews and other evangelical 
writings in circulation in the early Church. Such a reference as 
this is absolutely worthless as evidence of special acquaintance 
with our first Synoptic.® 

Tischendorf does not appeal at all to these supposed references 
contained in the passages preserved by Clement, but both the 
German and the English apologist join in relying upon the 
testimony of Hippolytus,? with regard to the use of the Gospels 


* De Princtpiis, 1. 2, § 133 cf. de Orat., 15; Exhort. ad Mart., 7; Contra 
Cels., v. 113 cf. Griesbach, Symb. Crit., il., pp. 305, 349, 388. 

2 Apol., i. 16. 3 Hom., xviii. 1, 3. 

4 oddels dyabds, ef uh 0 marnp mou, K.T.N. (Pedag., ie 8, § 72, cf. § 74); els 
ayados 6 marnp (Stron., v. 10, § 64). 

5 Westcott, Oz the Canon, p. 260, note 2. 

® The supposed reference to the Ep. to the Romans i. 20; cf. Clem. Al., 
Strom., iv. 13, §§ 91,92, is much more distant than either of the preceding. It 
is not necessary for us to discuss it; but, as Dr. Westcott merely gives references 
to all of the passages without quoting any of the words, a good strong assertion 
becomes a powerful argument, since few readers have the means of verifying 
its correctness. 

7 By a misprint, Dr. Westcott ascribes all his references of Valentinus to the 
N. T., except three, to the extracts from his writings in the Stromata of 
Clement, although he should have indicated the work of Hippolytus. Cf. Ox 
the Canon, 1866, p. 260, note 2. 
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by Valentinus, although it must be admitted that the former does 
so with greater fairness of treatment than Dr. Westcott. Tischen- 
dorf does refer to, and admit, some of the difficulties of the case, 
as we shall presently see, whilst Dr. Westcott, as in the case of 
Basilides, boldly makes his assertion, and totally ignores all 
adverse facts. The only Gospel reference which can be adduced 
even in the Phzlosophumena, exclusive of one asserted to be to the 
fourth Gospel, which will be separately considered hereafter, is 
advanced by Dr. Westcott, for Tischendorf’ does not refer 
to it. The passage is the same as one also imputed to 
Basilides: “The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee”; which happens to 
agree with the words in Luke i. 35; but, as we have seen in 
connection with Justin, there is good reason for concluding that 
the narrative to. which it belongs was contained in other 
Gospels. In this instance, however, the quotation is carried 
further and presents an important variation from the text of 
Luke. | ‘‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore the thing 
begotten of thee shall be called holy”! (8 7d yevvepevoy éx 
gov dyvov KAnOjoerar). The reading of Luke is: “Therefore 
also the holy thing begotten shall be called the Son of God” 
(65 Kal rd yevvepevov dyvov KANnOPHoeTaL vios Geod). It is 
probable that the passage referred to in connection with the 
followers of Basilides may have ended in the same way as this, 
and been derived from the same source. Nothing can be clearer 
than the fact that this quotation is not taken from our third 
Synoptic, inasmuch as there does not exist a single MS. which 
contains such a passage. 

We again come to the question: Who really made the 
quotations which Hippolytus introduces so indefinitely? We 
have already, in speaking of Basilides, pointed out the loose 
manner in which Hippolytus and other early writers, in dealing 
with different schools of heretics, indifferently quote the founder 
or his followers without indicating the precise person referred to. 
This practice is particularly apparent in the work of Hippolytus 
when the followers of Valentinus are in question. Tischendorf 
himself is obliged to admit this. He asks : ‘‘ Even though it be also 
incontestable that the author (Hippolytus) does not always sharply 
distinguish between the sect and the founder of the sect, does this 
apply to the present case ?”? He denies that it does in the instance 
to which he refers, but he admits the general fact. Jn the same 
way, another apologist, speaking of the fourth Gospel (and, as the 
use of that Gospel is maintained in consequence of a quotation in 


* Hippolytus, Adv. Her., vi. 35. 2 Wann wurden, u. s. W., p. 46. 
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the very same chapter as we are now considering, only a few lines 
higher up, both the third and fourth are in the same position) is 
forced to admit: “The use of the Gospel of John by Valentinus 
cannot so certainly be proved from our refutation-writing (the 
work of Hippolytus). Certainly, in the statement of these 
doctrines it gives abstracts, which contain an expression of John 
(x. 8), and there cannot be any doubt that this is taken from some 
writing of the sect. But the apologist, in his expressions regarding 
the Valentinian doctrines, does not not seem to confine himself 
to one and the same work, but to have alternately made use of 
different writings of the school, for which reason we cannot say 
anything as to the age of this quotation ; and from this testimony, 
therefore, we merely have further confirmation that the Gospel 
was early! (?) used in the School of the Valentinians,”? etc. Of all 
this not a word from Dr. Westcott, who adheres to his system of 
bare assertion. 

Now, we have already quoted} the opening sentence of Book 
VI. 35 of the work ascribed to Hippolytus, in which the quotation 
from John x. 8, referred to above, occurs ; and ten lines further 
on, with another intermediate, and equally indefinite, ‘‘he says ” 
(pyc), occurs the supposed quotation from Luke i. 35, which, 
equally with that from the fourth Gospel, must, according to 
Weizsacker, be abandoned as a quotation which can fairly be 
ascribed to Valentinus himself, whose name is not once mentioned 
in the whole chapter. A few lines below the quotation, however, 
a passage occurs which throws much light upon the question. 
After explaining the views of the Valentinians regarding the verse, 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee,” etc., the writer thus 
proceeds : “ Regarding this there is among them (adrofs) a great 
question, a cause both of schism and dissension. And hence 
their (airy) teaching has become divided, and the one teaching, 
according to them (kar’ avrovs), is called Eastern (dvatoduKi), 
and the other Italian. They from Italy, of whom is Heracleon 
and Ptolemzeus, say (fact) that the body of Jesus was animal, 
and, on account of this, on the occasion of the baptism, the Holy 
Spirit, like a dove, came down—that is, the Logos from the 
Mother above, Sophia—and became joined to the animal, and 
raised him from the dead. This, Ze says (yo), is the declaration 
(ro eipnpévov)”—and here, be it observed, we come to another 
of the “clear references” which Dr. Westcott ventures, deliberately 
and without a word of doubt, to attribute to Valentinus himself+— 


* Why “‘early” ? since Hippolytus writes about A.D. 225. 


? Weizsiacker, Unters. ib. d. evang. Gesch., 1864, p. 234; cf. Luthardt, Der 
johann. Urspr. viert. Ev., 1874, p. 88 f. 


3 P. 330, *‘ Therefore all the Prophets,” etc. 
+ On the Canon, p. 260. [He no longer does so, see back p. 334, n. I.] 
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“This, he says, is the declaration: ‘He who raised Christ from 
the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies,’ that is animal. 
For the earth has come under a curse : ‘ For dust, he says ($n), 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.’2 On the other hand, 
those from the East (ot S ad aro TIS avaroAys), of whom is 
Axionicus and Bardesanes, say (Aéyovowv) that the body of the 
Saviour was spiritual, for the Holy Spirit came upon Mary, that is 
the Sophia and the power of the Highest,”3 etc. 

In this passage we have a‘ good illustration of the mode in 
which the writer introduces his quotations with the subjectless 
“he says.” Here he is conveying the divergent opinions of the 
two parties of Valentinians, and explaining the peculiar doctrines 
of the Italian school ‘‘of whom is Heracleon and Ptolemezeus,” 
and he suddenly departs from the plural “they” to quote the 
passage from Romans vill. 11, in support of their views, with the 
singular “he says.” Nothing can be more obvious than that “he” 
cannot possibly be Valentinus himself, for the schism is repre- 
sented as taking place amongst his followers, and the quotation is 
evidently made by one of them to support the views of his party 
in the schism; but whether Hippolytus is quoting from 
Heracleon or Ptolemzeus, or some other of the Italian+ school, 
there is no means of knowing. Of all this, again, nothing is said 
by Dr. Westcott, who quietly asserts, without hesitation or argu- 
ment, that Valentinus himself is the person who here makes the 
quotation. 

We have already said that the name of Valentinus does not 
occur once in the whole chapter (vi. 35) which we have been 
examining and, if we turn back, we find that the preceding con- 
text confirms the result at which we have arrived, that the noi 
has no reference to the Founder himself, but is applicable only to 
some later member of his school, most probably contemporary 
with Hippolytus. In vi. 21, Hippolytus discusses the heresy of 
Valentinus, which he traces to Pythagoras and Plato ; but in ch. 29 
he passes from direct reference to the Founder to deal entirely 
with his school. This is so manifest that the learned editors of 
the work of Hippolytus, Professors Duncker and Schneidewin, 
alter the preceding heading at that part from “ Valentinus” to 
“Valentiniani.” At the beginning of ch. 29 Hippolytus writes : 
“Valentinus, therefore, and Heracleon and Ptolemzus and the 
whole school of these (heretics)...... have laid down, as the funda- 
mental principle of their teaching, the arithmetical system. For, 


t Cf. Rom. viii. 11. 2a Cia Genwi) 1 9, 

3 Hippolytus, Ref Omn. Her., vi. 35. ‘ : 

4 The quotation from an Epistle to the Romans by the Italian school is 
appropriate. 
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according to these,” etc. And a few lines lower down, “‘ There is 
discernible amongst them, however, considerable difference of 
opinion. For many of them, in order that the Pythagorean 
doctrine of Valentinus may be wholly pure, suppose, etc., but 
others,” etc. He shortly after says that he will proceed to state 
their doctrines as they themselves teach them (pvypovetoavtes 
ws éxelvor SiddoKovow épotpev). He then continues: ‘ There 
is, he says (pyot),” etc., quoting evidently one of these followers 
who want to keep the doctrine of Valentinus pure, or of the 
“others,” although without naming him, and three lines further on 
again, without any preparation, returning to the plural “ they say” 
(Aeyovor), and so on through the following chapters, “he says” 
alternating with the plural, as the author apparently has in view 
something said by individuals, or merely expresses general views. 
In the chapter (34) preceding that which we have principally been 
examining, Hippolytus begins by referring to “the Quaternion 
according to Valentinus ”; but after five lines on it he continues : 
“This is what they say: tatré éoruv & A€éyovowy,”* and then goes on 
to speak of “their whole teaching” (t)v racav avrov didacrKkadiay /, 
and lower down he distinctly sets himself to discuss the 
opinions of the school in the plural: “Thus these (Valentinians) 
subdivide the contents of the Pleroma,” etc. (otrws ofro., x.7.X.), 
and continues, with an occasional “according to them” (kar’ 
avrovs), until, without any name being mentioned, he makes 
use of the indefinite “he says” to introduce the quotation 
referred to by Dr. Westcott as a citation by Valentinus himself 
of “the Epistle to the Ephesians as Scripture.”? “This is, he 
says, what is written in Scripture,” and there follows a quotation 
which, it may merely be mentioned, as Dr. Westcott says nothing 
of it, differs considerably from the passage in the Epistle iii. 14-18. 
Immediately after, another of Dr. Westcott’s quotations from 
t Cor. li. 14 is given, with the same indefinite “he says,” and, in 
the same way, without further mention of names, the quotations 
in ch. 35 compared with John x. 8 and Luke i. 35. There is, 
therefore, absolutely no ground for referring the ¢yot to Valen- 
tinus himself; but, on the contrary, Hippolytus shows, in the 
clearest way, that he is discussing the views of the later writers 
of the sect, and it is one of these, and not the Founder himself, 
whom he thus quotes. 

We have been forced by these bald and unsupported assertions 
of apologists to go at such length into these questions, at the risk 
of being very wearisome to our readers ; but it has been our aim as 
much as possible to make no statements without placing before 
those who are interested the materials for forming an intelligent 


t vi. 34. ? On the Canon, p. 260. 
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ments, which have been simply and in good faith accepted by 
ordinary readers who have not the opportunity, if they have even 
the will, to test their veracity, that apologists have so long held 
their ground. Our results regarding Valentinus so far may be 
stated as follows: the quotations which are so positively imputed 
to Valentinus are not made by him, but by later writers of his 
school ; and, moreover, the passages which are indicated by the 
English apologist as references to our two synoptic Gospels not 
only do not emanate from Valentinus, but do not agree with our 
Gospels, and are apparently derived from other sources. 

The remarks of Dr. Westcott with regard to the connection of 
Valentinus with our New Testament are on a par with the rest of 
his assertions.“ He says: “‘ There is no reason to suppose that 
Valentinus differed from Catholic writers on the Canon of the 
New Testament.”? We might ironically adopt this sentence, for 
as no writer of the time of Valentinus recognised any New 
Testament Canon at all, he certainly did not in this respect 
differ from the other writers of that period. Dr. Westcott 
relies upon the statement of Tertullian, but even here, although 
he quotes the Latin passage in a note, he does not fully 
give its real sense in his text. He writes in immediate continua- 
tion of the quotation given above: “Tertullian says that in this 
he differed from Marcion, that he at least professed to accept ‘the 
whole instrument,’ perverting the interpretation, where Marcion 
mutilated the text.” Now, the assertion of Tertullian has a very 
important modification, which, to anyone acquainted with the 
very unscrupulous boldness of the “Great African” in dealing 
with religious controversy, is extremely significant. He does not 
make the assertion positively and of his own knowledge, but 
modifies it by saying: ‘‘ Nor, indeed, if Valentinus seems to use 
the whole instrument (egue enim si Valentinus tntegro instrumento 
ult videtur),? etc. Tertullian evidently knew very little of 
Valentinus himse!f, and had probably not read his writings at all. 
His treatise against the Valentinians is avowedly not original, but, 
as he himself admits, is compiled from the writings of Justin, 
Miltiades, Irenzeus, and Proclus.3 Tertullian would not have 
hesitated to affirm anything of this kind positively, had there been 
any ground for it ; but his assertion is at once too uncertain, and 
the value of his statements of this nature much too small, for such 


" On the Canon, p. 259. [Dr. Westcott omits these words from his 4th ed., 
but he uses others here and elsewhere which imply very nearly the same 


assertion. ] 
2 De Praescrip. Her., 38. 3 Adv. Valent., 5. 
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a remark to have any weight as evidence. Besides, by his own 
showing, Valentinus altered Scripture (sme dubio emendans),* which 
he could not have done had he recognised it as of canonical 
authority. We cannot, however, place any reliance upon criticism 
emanating from Tertullian. 

All that Origen seems to know on this subject is that the 
followers of Valentinus (robs dad Ovadevrivov) have altered 
the form of the Gospel (peraxapd&avres TO ebayyéduov).? Clement 
of Alexandria, however, informs us that Valentinus, like Basilides, 
professed to have direct traditions from the Apostles, his teacher 
being Theodas, a disciple of the Apostle Paul. If he had known 
any Gospels which he believed to have apostolic authority, there 
would clearly not have been any need of such tradition. Hippolytus 
distinctly affirms that Valentinus derived his system from Pytha- 
goras and Plato, and “not from the Gospels” (ov« ao Tov 
ebayyédiwv), and that consequently he might more properly be 
considered a Pythagorean and Platonist than a Christian.+ 
Irenzeus, in like manner, asserts that the Valentinians derive their 
views from unwritten sources (é& dypadov avaywackovtes),5 and 
he accuses them of rejecting the Gospels, for, after enumerating 
them,° he continues: ‘‘ When, indeed, they are refuted out of the 
Scriptures, they turn round in accusation of these same Scriptures, 
as though they were not correct, nor of authority...... For (they 
say) that it (the truth) was not conveyed by written records, but 
by the living voice.”7_ In the same chapter he goes on to show 
that the Valentinians not only reject the authority of Scripture, 
but also reject ecclesiastical tradition. He says: “ But, again, 
when we refer them to that tradition which is from the Apostles, 
which has been preserved through a succession of Presbyters in 
the Churches, they are opposed to tradition, affirming themselves 
wiser not only than Presbyters, but even than the Apostles, in 
that they have discovered the uncorrupted truth. For (they say) 
the Apostles mixed up matters which are of the law with the 
words of the Saviour, etc....... It comes to this, they neither 
consent to Scripture nor to tradition. (Zventt itague, neque 
Scripturis jam, neque Traditiont consentire eos.)® We find, 
therefore, that even in the time of Irenzeus the Valentinians 
rejected the writings of the New Testament as authoritative 


* De Prescrip. Her., 30. 2 Contra Cels., il. 27. 
3 Strom., vii. 17, § 106. 4 Ref. Omn. Her., vi. 293 cf. vi. 21. 
5 Adu. Her., i. 8, § 1. Sebel. Ly § T. 


7 Cum enim ex Scripturis arguuntur, in accusationem convertuntur ipsarum 
Scripturarum, quast non recte habeant, neque sint ex auctoritate....... Lon enim 
per litteras traditam illam, sed per vivam vocem, etc. (Irenzeus, Adv. Her., 
Ts, 49)a)) 2 
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documents, which they certainly would not have done had the 
Founder of their sect himself acknowledged them. So far from 
this being the case, there was absolutely no New Testament 
Canon for Valentinus himself to deal with, and his perfectly 
orthodox contemporaries recognised no other Holy Scriptures 
than those of the Old Testament. 

Irenzeus goes still further, and states that the Valentinians 
of his time not only had many Gospels, but that they pos- 
sessed one peculiar to themselves. ‘Those indeed who are 
followers of Valentinus,” he says, “again passing beyond all 
fear, and putting forth their own compositions, boast that they 
have more Gospels than there actually are. Indeed, they have 
proceeded so far in audacity that they entitle their not long 
written work, agreeing in nothing with the Gospels of the Apostles, 
the Gospel of-Truth, so that there cannot be any Gospel among 
them without blasphemy.” It follows clearly, from the very 
name of the Valentinian Gospel, that they did not consider that 
others contained the truth, and indeed Irenzeus himself perceived 
this, for he continues: ‘For if what is published by them be the 
Gospel of Truth, yet is dissimilar from those which have been 
delivered to us by the Apostles, any may perceive who please, 
as is demonstrated by these very Scriptures, that that which has 
been handed down from the Apostles is not the Gospel of Truth.”? 
These passages speak for themselves. It has been suggested 
that the ‘‘ Gospel of Truth” was a harmony of the four Gospels.3 
This cannot by any possibility have been the case, inasmuch 
as Irenzeus distinctly says that it did not agree in anything 
with the Gospels of the Apostles. We have been compelled 
to devote too much space to Valentinus, and we now leave him 
with the certainty that in nothing does he afford any evidence 
even of the existence of our synoptic Gospels. 


© Hi vero, qui sunt a Valentino, tterum exsistentes extra omnem timorem, 
suas conscriptiones proferentes, plura habere gloriantur, quam stint ipsa 
Evangelia. Siquidem in tantum processerunt audacuae, ute quod ab his non 
olim conscriptum est, veritatis Hvangelium titulent, im mthilo conveniens 
apostolorum Evangelits, ut nec Evangelium quidem sit apud eos sine blasphemia 


Irenzeus, Adv. Her., iii. 11, § 9). oe 
2 Trenzeus, Adv. Her., iii. 11, § 9. 3 Bleek, Zind. V. 7., p. 638. 
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MARCION 


We must now turn to the great Heresiarch of the second century, 
Marcion, and consider the evidence regarding our Gospels which 
may be derived from what we know of him. The importance, 
and at the same time the difficulty, of arriving at a just conclusion 
from the materials within our reach have rendered Marcion’s 
Gospel the object of very elaborate criticism, and the discussion of 
its actual character has continued with fluctuating results for 
nearly a century. 

Marcion was born at Sinope, in Pontus, of which place his 
father was Bishop, and although it is said that he aspired to the 
first place in the Church of Rome,? the Presbyters refused him 
communion on account of his peculiar views of Christianity. We 
shall presently more fully refer to his opinions, but here it will be 
sufficient to say that he objected to what he considered the 
debasement of true Christianity by Jewish elements, and he upheld 
the teaching of Paul alone, in opposition to that of all the other 
Apostles, whom he accused of mixing up matters of the law with 
the Gospel of Christ, and falsifying Christianity,3 as Paul himself 
had protested.4 He came to Rome about a.p. 139-142, and 
continued teaching for some twenty years. His high personal 
character and elevated views produced a powerful effect upon his 
time, and, although during his own lifetime and long afterwards 
vehemently and with every opprobrious epithet denounced by 
ecclesiastical writers, his opinions were so widely adopted that, in 
the time of Epiphanius, his followers were to be found throughout 
the whole world.5 

Marcion is said to have recognised as his sources of Christian 
doctrine, besides tradition, a single Gospel and ten Epistles of 
Paul, which in his collection stood in the following order :— 
Epistle to Galatians, Corinthians (2), Romans, Thessalonians (2), 
Ephesians (which he had with the superscription “to the 


* Epiphanius, Yer., xlii. 1, ed. Pefav., p. 302. 

2 Epiph., Her., xlii. 1. 

3 Ireneeus, dav. Her., iti. 2, § 2; cf. 12, § 12; Tertullian, Adv. Mare., iv. 
2, 33 cf. i. 203 Origen, zz Joann. v., § 4. 

4 Galvi. Of. > ch i. 4 ff, tr ft. > Ch 2'Cor. x 1 fh 

5 Epiph., Her., xlii. 1. 
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Laodiceans ”), Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon.? None of 
the other books which now form part of the canonical New 
Testament were either mentioned or recognised by Marcion. 
This is the oldest collection of Apostolic writings of which there 
is any trace, but there was at that time no other “Holy Scripture” 
than the Old Testament, and no New Testament Canon had yet 
been imagined. Marcion neither claimed canonical authority for 
these writings, nor did he associate with them any idea of divine 
inspiration. We have already seen the animosity expressed by 
contemporaries of Marcion against the Apostle Paul. 

Before proceeding to a closer examination of Marcion’s Gospel 
and the general evidence bearing upon it, it may be well here 
briefly to refer to the system of the Heresiarch, whose high 
personal character exerted so powerful an influence upon his own 
, time, and whose views continued to prevail widely for a couple 
of centuries after his death. It was the misfortune of Marcion 
to live in an age when Christianity had passed out of the pure 
morality of its infancy, when, untroubled by complicated 
questions of dogma, simple faith and pious enthusiasm had 
been the one great bond of Christian brotherhood, into a phase 
of ecclesiastical development in which religion was fast degen- 
erating into theology, and complicated doctrines were rapidly 
assuming that rampant attitude which led to so much bitterness, 
persecution, and schism. In later times Marcion might have 
been honoured as a reformer ; in his own he was denounced as 
a heretic. Austere and ascetic in his opinions, he aimed at 
superhuman purity; and although his clerical adversaries might 
scoff at his impracticable doctrines regarding marriage and the 
subjugation of the flesh, they have had their parallels amongst 
those whom the Church has since most delighted to honour, and at 
least the whole tendency of his system was markedly towards the 
side of virtue.3 It would, of course, be foreign to our purpose to 
enter upon any detailed statement of its principles, and we must 
confine ourselves to such particulars only as are necessary to an 
understanding of the question before us. 

As we ‘have already frequently had occasion to mention, there 
were two broad parties in the primitive Church, and the very 
existence of Christianity was in one sense endangered by the 
national exclusiveness of the people amongst whom it originated. 


='Tertullian, Adv. Mare. v. 11, 17; Epiph., Aer., xlii. 9; cf. “Io, 
Schol. xi. 

2 Tertullian, dv. Marc., v.; Epiph., Her., xlii. 9. (Epiphanius transposes 
the order of the last two Epistles. ) - 

5 Gfrérer, de. K. G., 1., p. 134 £; Hagenbach, A. G., 1869, i., P- 134 fies 
Hug, Lind. N. 7., i., p. 56 ff. ; Milman, “est. of Chr., 1867, ii., p. 77 ff 
Neander, Ag. K. G., ii., p. 791 ff. ; Volkmar, Das Ev, Marc., p. 25 ff. 
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The one party considered Christianity a mere continuation of the 
Law, and dwarfed it into an Israelitish institution, a narrow sect 
of Judaism; the other represented the glad tidings as the intro- 
duction of a new system applicable to all, and supplanting the 
Mosaic dispensation of the Law by a universal dispensation of 
grace. These two parties were popularly represented in the 
early Church by the two Apostles Peter and Paul, and their 
antagonism is faintly revealed in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Marcion, a gentile Christian, appreciating the true character of the 
new religion and its elevated spirituality, and profoundly impressed 
by the comparatively degraded and anthropomorphic features of 
Judaism, drew a very sharp line of demarcation between them, 
and represented Christianity as an entirely new and _ separate 
system, abrogating the old and having absolutely no connection 
with it. Jesus was not to him the Messiah of the Jews, the son of . 
David come permanently to establish the Law and the Prophets, 
but a divine being sent to reveal to man a wholly new spiritual 
religion, and a hitherto unknown God of goodness and grace. 
The Creator (Anpiovpyds), the God of the Old Testament, was 
different from the God of Grace who had sent Jesus to reveal the 
Truth, to bring reconciliation and salvation to all, and to abrogate 
the Jewish God of the World and of the Law, who was opposed 
to the God and Father of Jesus Christ as Matter is to Spirit, 
impurity to purity. Christianity was in distinct antagonism to 
Judaism ; the spiritual God of heaven, whose goodness and love 
were for the Universe, to the God of the World, whose chosen and 
peculiar people were the Jews; the Gospel of Grace to the 
dispensation of the Old Testament. Christianity, therefore, must 
be kept pure from the Judaistic elements humanly thrust into 
it, which were so essentially opposed to its whole spirit. 

Marcion wrote a work called ‘‘ Antitheses” (Avrifécets), in 
which he contrasted the old system with the new, the God of the 
one with the God of the other, the Law with the Gospel, and in 
this he maintained opinions which anticipated many held in our 
own time. ‘Tertullian attacks this work in the first three books of 
his treatise against Marcion, and he enters upon the discussion of 
its details with true theological vigour: “ Now, then, ye hounds, 
yelping at the God of truth, whom the Apostle casts out,! to all 
your questions! These are the bones of contention which ye 
gnaw !”? ‘The poverty of the “Great African’s” arguments keeps 
pace with his abuse. Marcion objected: If the God of the Old 


* Rev. xxii. 15. 

* Jam hinc ad questiones omnes, canes, quos foras apostolus expellit, latrantes 
in deum veritatis. Hac sunt argumentationum ossa, que obroditis (Ado, 
Mare., ii. 5). 
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Testament be good, prescient of the future, and able to avert evil, 
why did he allow man, made in his own image, to be deceived by 
the devil, and to fall from obedience of the Law into sin and 
death ?* How came the devil, the origin of lying and deceit, to be 
made at all?? After the fall, God became a judge both severe 
and cruel: woman is at once condemned to bring forth in sorrow 
and to serve her husband, changed from a help into a slave ; the 
earth is cursed which before was blessed, and man is doomed to 
labour and to death.3 The law was one of retaliation and not of 
justice—fex falionis—eye for eye, tooth for tooth, stripe for 
stripe.¢ And it was not consistent, for, in contravention of the 
Decalogue, God is made to instigate the Israelites to spoil the 
Egyptians, and fraudulently rob them of their gold and silver ;5 to 
incite them to work on the Sabbath by ordering them to carry the 
ark for eight days round Jericho ;° to break the second command- 
ment by making and setting up the brazen serpent and the golden 
cherubim.? Then God is inconstant, electing men, as Saul and 
Solomon, whom he subsequently rejects ;* repenting that he had 
set up Saul, and that he had doomed the Ninevites,? and so on. 
God calls out: Adam, where art thou? inquires whether he had 
eaten the forbidden fruit, asks of Cain where his brother was, as if 
he had not yet heard the blood of Abel crying from the ground, and 
did not already know all these things.*° Anticipating the results of 
modern criticism, Marcion denies the applicability to Jesus of the 
so-called Messianic prophecies. The Emmanuel of Isaiah (vii. 14, 
cf. viii. 4) is not Christ ;* the “ Virgin,” his mother, is simply a 
“young woman” according to Jewish phraseology ;%? and the 
sufferings of the Servant of God (Isaiah li. 13, lili. 9) are not 
predictions of the death of Jesus.t3 There is a complete sever- 
ance between the Law and the Gospel ; and the God of the latter is 
the antithesis of the God of the former. ‘The one was perfect, 
pure, beneficent, passionless; the other, though not unjust by 
nature, infected by matter—subject to all the passions of 
man—cruel, changeable ; the New Testament, especially as re- 
modelled by Marcion,*5 was holy, wise, amiable; the Old Testa- 


* Tertullian, Adv. Marc., ii. 5; cf. 9. TELAT A TO: 

3) JO}; (inj Vile 4+ J6., ii, 18. 

5 J6., ii. 20. Tertullian introduces this by likening the Marcionites to the 
cuttle-fish, like which ‘‘they vomit the blackness of blasphemy” (denebras 
blasphemie intervomunt), l.c. 
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ment, the Law, barbarous, inhuman, contradictory, and detestable.” 

Marcion ardently maintained the doctrine of the impurity of 
matter, and he carried it to its logical conclusion, both in specula- 
tion and practice. He, therefore, asserting the incredibility of an 
incarnate God, denied the corporeal reality of the flesh of Christ. 
His body wasa mere semblance and not of human substance ; he 
was not born of a human mother ; and the divine nature was not 
degraded by contact with the flesh.? Marcion finds in Paul the 
purest promulgator of the truth as he understands it, and, 
emboldened by the Epistle to the Galatians, in which that Apostle 
rebukes even Apostles for “not walking uprightly according to the 
truth of the Gospel,” he accuses the other Apostles of having 
depraved the pure form of the Gospel doctrines delivered to them 
by Jesus,3 ‘ mixing up matters of the Law with the words of the 
Saviour.””4 

Tertullian reproaches Marcion with having written the work in 
which he details the contrasts between Judaism and Christianity, 
of which we have given the briefest sketch, as an introduction and 
encouragement to belief in his Gospel, which he ironically calls 
“the Gospel according to the Antitheses” ;5 and the charge which 
the Fathers bring against Marcion is that he laid violent hands on 
the canonical Gospel of Luke, and manipulated it to suit his own 
views. ‘‘ For certainly the whole object at which he laboured in 
drawing up the ‘ Antitheses,’” says Tertullian, “amounts to this: 
that he may prove a disagreement between the Old and New 
Testament, so that his own Christ may be separated from the 
Creator, as of another God, as alien from the Law and the 
Prophets. For this purpose it is certain that he has erased what- 
ever was contrary to his own opinion and in harmony with the 
Creator, as if interpolated by his partisans, but has retained 
everything consistent with his own opinion.”© The whole hypo- 
thesis that Marcion’s Gospel is a mutilated version of our third 
Synoptic, in fact, rests upon this accusation. 

The principal interest, in connection with the collection of Mar- 
cion, centres in his single Gospel, the nature, origin, and identity of 
which have long been actively and minutely discussed by learhed 
men of all shades of opinion with very varying results. The work 
itself is unfortunately no longer extant, and our only knowledge of 
it is derived from the bitter and very inaccurate opponents of 
Marcion. It seems to have borne much the same analogy to 
our third canonical Gospel as existed between the Gospel 


" Milman, 7st. of Christianity, 1867, ii., p. 77 f. 

* Tertullian, ddv. Marc., iii. 8 ff. SLO Ae (25 

+ Apostolos enim admiscuisse ea gue sunt legalia salvatoris verbis (Irenzeus, 
Adv Hern 2) $25 Che ii 12, S°12)e 
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according to the Hebrews and our first Synoptic. The Fathers, 
whose uncritical and, in such matters, prejudiced character led 
them to denounce every variation from their actual texts as a mere 
falsification, and without argument to assume the exclusive 
authenticity and originality of our Gospels, which towards the 
beginning of the third century had acquired wide circulation in the 
Church, vehemently stigmatised Marcion as an audacious adul- 
terator of the Gospel, and affirmed his evangelical work to be 
merely a mutilated and falsified version of the ‘‘ Gospel according 
to Luke.”? 

This view continued to prevail, almost without question or 
examination, till towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
when Biblical criticism began to exhibit the earnestness and 
activity which have ever since characterised it. Semler first 
abandoned the prevalent tradition, and, after analysing the 
evidence, he concluded that Marcion’s Gospel and Luke’s were 
different versions of an earlier work,? and that the so-called 
heretical Gospel was one of the numerous Gospels from amongst 
which the Canonical had been selected by the Church.3 Griesbach 
about the same time also rejected the ruling opinion, and denied 
the close relationship usually asserted to exist between the two 
Gospels. Lé6fflers and -Carrodi® strongly supported Semler’s 
conclusion, that Marcion was no mere falsifier of Luke’s Gospel, 
and J. E. C. Schmidt? went still further, and asserted that Marcion’s 
Gospel was the genuine Luke, and our actual Gospela later version 
of it with alterations and additions. LEichhorn,? after a fuller and 
more exhaustive examination, adopted similar views; he repudiated 
the statements of Tertullian regarding Marcion’s Gospel as utterly 
untrustworthy, asserting that he had not that work itself before 
him at all, and he maintained that Marcion’s Gospel was the more 
original text and one of the sources of Luke.? Bolten, Bertholdt,'° 


« Treneeus, Adv. Her., i.°27, § 2; iii. 12, § 12; Tertullian, Adv. Mare, iv. 
2-6; Epiphanius, Wer., xlii. 9, 11; Origen, Contra Ce/s., ii. 27 ; Theodoret, 
Her, Fab., i. 24. 

2 Vorrede zu Townson’s Abhandl. tib. d. vier Evv., 1783. 

3 Neuer Versuch, die Gemeinniitzige Auslegung u. anwend. der N. T. zu 
befordern, 1786, p. 162 f. ; cf. Prolegg. in Lp. ad Galatas. 

4 Cure in hist. textus epist. Pauli, 1799, sect. iil., Opuscula Academica, ii., 

. 124 ff. 
R 5 aoe Pauli epist. et Luce evang. adulterasse dubitatur, 1788, in 
Velthusen Kuinel et Ruperti Comment. Theologica, 1794, i., pp. 180-218. 

© Versuch einer Beleuchtung d. Gesch. des jiid. u. Christt. Bibelkanons, 1792, 
ii., p. 158 ff. 169. y 

1 Ueber das iichte Evang. des Lucas, in Henkes Mag. fiir Religions-philos., 
Ut. S. W., lii., 1796, p. 468 ff., 482 f., 507 f. 

8 Hinl. N. T., 1820, i., pp. 43-84. 

9 Bericht des Lucas von Jesu dem Messia (Vorbericht, 1796, p. 29 f.). 

10 inl, A. u. N. T., 1813, iii., p. 1293 ff. 
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Schleiermacher,! and D. Schulz? likewise maintained that Marcion’s 
Gospel was by no means a mutilated version of Luke, but, on the 
contrary, an independent original Gospel. A similar conclusion 
was arrived at by Gieseler ;3 but later, after Hahn’s criticism, he 
abandoned it, and adopted the opinion that Marcion’s Gospel 
was constructed out of Luke.+ 

On the other hand, the traditional view was maintained by 
Storr,’ Arneth,° Hug,” Neander,® and Gratz,9 although with little 
originality of investigation or argument; and Paulust® sought to 
reconcile both views by admitting that Marcion had before him 
the Gospel of Luke, but denying that he mutilated it, arguing 
that Tertullian did not base his arguments on the actual Gospel 
of Marcion, but upon his work, the Amzthesis. Hahn,™ however, 
undertook a more exhaustive examination of the problem, attempt-_ 
ing to reconstruct the text of Marcion’s Gospel’? from the statements 
of Tertullian and Epiphanius, and he came to the conclusion that 
the work was a mere version, with omissions and alterations made 
by the Heresiarch in the interest of his system, of the third 
canonical Gospel. Olshausen’3 arrived at the same result, and, 
with more or less of modification but no detailed argument, 
similar opinions were expressed by Credner,'* De Wette,'5 and 
others. 

Not satisfied, however, with the method and results of Hahn 
and Olshausen, whose examination, although more minute than 
any previously undertaken, still left much to be desired, Ritschl*6 
made a further thorough investigation of the character of Marcion’s 
Gospel, and decided that it was in no case a mutilated version of 
Luke, but, on the contrary, an original and independent work, 
from which the canonical Gospel was produced by the introduction 


* Sdmmtl. Werke, viil.; Hint. N. T., 1845, p. 64 f., 197 f., 214 f. 

2 Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1829, 3, pp. 586-595. 

3 Entst. schr. Evv., 1818, p. 24 ff. 

4 Recens. ad. Hahn's Das Ev. Marcion’s in Hall. Allg. Litt. Z., 1823, 
Pri225uih.s chew Gey IhS a5: 

5 Zweck d. Evang. Gesch. u. Br. Johan., 1786, pp. 254-265. 

© Ueber d. Bekanntsch. Marcion’s mit. u. Kanon, u. sw., 1809. 
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8 Genet. Entwickl. ad. vorn. Gnost. Syst., 1818, p. 311 ff; cf. Alle. K. G., 
1843, ii., pp- 792-816. 

9 Krit. Unters. tib. Marcion’s Evang., 1818. 

10 Theol. exeg. Conserv., 1822, Lief. i, p. 11s ft 

™ Das. Evang. Marcion’s in seiner urspriingl. Gestalt, 1823. 

* The reconstructed text is in Zhz/o’s Cod. Apocr. N. T., 1832, pp. 
403-486. 

3 Die Echthert der vier kan. Hvv., 1823, pp. 107-215. 

4 Bettrage, i., p. 43. 

% Hinl. N. T., 6th ausg., 1860, p. 119 ff. 

© Das Evangelium Marcion’s, 1846. 
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of anti-Marcionitish passages and readings. Baur? strongly enun- 
ciated similar views, and maintained that the whole error lay in the 
mistake of the Fathers, who had, with characteristic assumption, 
asserted the earlier and shorter Gospel of Marcion to be an 
abbreviation of the later canonical Gospel, instead of recognising 
the latter as a mere extension of the former. Schwegler? had 
already, in a remarkable criticism of Marcion’s Gospel, declared 
it to be an independent and original work, and in no sense a 
mutilated Luke, but, on the Contrary, probably the source of that 
Gospel. Kostlin,3 while stating that the theory that Marcion’s 
Gospel was an earlier work and the basis of that ascribed to Luke 
was not very probable, affirmed that much of the Marcionitish 
text was more original than the canonical, and that both Gospels 
must be considered versions of the same original, although Luke’s 
was the later‘and more corrupt. 

These results, however, did not satisfy Volkmar,+ who entered 
afresh upon a searching examination of the whole subject, and 
concluded that whilst, on the one hand, the Gospel of Marcion 
was not a mere falsified and mutilated form of the canonical 
Gospel, neither was it, on the other, an earlier work, and still less 
the original Gospel of Luke, but merely a Gnostic compilation 
from what, so far as we are concerned, may be called the oldest 
codex of Luke’s Gospel, which itself is nothing more than a 
similar Pauline edition of the original Gospel. Volkmar’s analysis, 
together with the arguments of Hilgenfeld, succeeded in con- 
vincing Ritschl,s who withdrew from his previous opinions, and, 
with those critics, merely maintained some of Marcion’s readings 
to be more original than those of Luke,°® and generally defended 
Marcion from the aspersions of the Fathers on the ground that 
his procedure with regard to Luke’s Gospel was precisely that of 
the canonical Evangelists to each other ;7 Luke himself being 
clearly dependent both on Mark and Matthew.’ Baur was like- 
wise induced by Volkmar’s and Hilgenfeld’s arguments to modify 
his views ;? but, although for the first time he admitted that 
Marcion had altered the original of his Gospel frequently for 
dogmatic reasons, he still maintained that there was an older form 
of the Gospel without the earlier chapters, from which both 
Marcion and Luke directly constructed their Gospels—both of 
them stood in the same line in regard to the original; both 


t Krit. Unters. khan. Evv., 1847, p- 397 ff. 

2 Das nachap. Zeit., 1846, i., p. 260 ff. 

3 Der Ursprung a. synopt. Evv., 1853, p. 303 ff. 

4 Theol. Jahrb., 1850, pp. 110-138, pp. 185-235. 

8 Theol. Jahrb., 1851, p. 528 ff. & Jb., p. 530 fF. 

7 Ib., p. 529. 8 7b., p. 534 ff. 

9 Das Markusevang. Anhang tib. das Ev. Marcion’s, 1851, p. 191 ff. 
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altered it; the one abbreviated, the other extended itt Encou- 
raged by this success, but not yet satisfied, Volkmar immediately 
undertook a further and more exhaustive exemination of the text 
of Marcion in the hope of finally settling the discussion ; and he 
again, but with greater emphasis, confirmed his previous results.* 
In the meantime, Hilgenfeld3 had seriously attacked the problem, 
and, like Hahn and Volkmar, had sought to reconstruct the text of 
Marcion, and, whilst admitting many more original and genuine 
readings in the text of Marcion, he had also decided that his 
Gospel was dependent on Luke, although he further concluded 
that the text of Luke had subsequently gone through another, 
though slight, manipulation before it assumed its present form. 
These conclusions he again fully confirmed after a renewed 
investigation of the subject.4 

This brief sketch of the controversy which has so long occu- 
pied the attention of critics will, at least, show the uncertainty of 
the data upon which any decision is to be based. We have not 
attempted to give more than the barest outlines, but it will appear 
as we go on that most of those who decide against the general 
independence of Marcion’s Gospel at the same time admit his 
partial originality and the superiority of some of his readings 
over those of the third Synoptic, and justify his treatment of Luke 
as a procedure common to the Evangelists, and warranted not 
only by their example, but by the fact that no Gospels had in his 
time emerged from the position of private documents in limited 
circulation. 

Marcion’s Gospel not being any longer extant, it is important to 
establish clearly the nature of our knowledge regarding it and the 
exact value of the data from which various attempts have been 
made to reconstruct the text. It is manifest that the evidential 
force of any deductions from a reconstructed text is almost 
wholly dependent on the accuracy and sufficiency of the materials 
from which that text is derived. 

The principal sources of our information regarding Marcion’s 
Gospel are the works of his most bitter denouncers, Tertullian and 
Epiphanius, who, it must be borne in mind,. wrote long after 
his time—the work of Tertullian against Marcion having been 
composed about a.p. 208,5 and that of Epiphanius a century later. 


CEOs ar 22 hots ® Das Evang. Marcion’s, 1852. 

3 Ueb. die Kvv. Justin's der Clem. Hom. und Marcion’s, 1850, p. 389 ff. 

4 Theol. Jahrb., 1853, pp. 192-244. [A remarkably able and interesting 
work, Zhe Origin of the Third Gospel, by P. C. Sense, M.A., 1901, may be 
advantageously referred to. Mr. Sense maintains that the third Gospel was 
compiled from the writing used by the Marcionites, known as the Marcionite 
Gospel, and other apocryphal Gospels. ] 

5 Cf. Tertullian, ddv. Mare., i. 15. 
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We may likewise merely mention here the “ Déialogus de recta in 
deum fide,” commonly attributed to Origen, although it cannot 
have been composed earlier than the middle of the fourth century. 
The first three sections are directed against the Marcionites, but 
only deal with the late forms of their doctrines. As Volkmar 
admits that the author clearly had only a general acquaintance 
with the Avzitheses and principal proof passages of the Marcionites, 
but, although he certainly possessed the Epistles, had not the Gospel 
of Marcion itself,' we need not now more particularly con- 
sider it. 

We are, therefore, dependent upon the “dogmatic and partly 
blind and unjust adversaries”? of Marcion for our only knowledge 
of the text they stigmatise ; and, when the character of polemical 
discussion in the early centuries of our era is considered, it is 
certain that great caution must be exercised, and not too much 
weight attached to the statement of opponents who regarded a 
heretic with abhorrence and attacked him with an acrimony which 
carried them far beyond the limits of fairness and truth. Their 
religious controversy bristles with misstatements, and is turbid 
with pious abuse. ‘Tertullian was a master of this style, and the 
vehement vituperation with which he opens3 and often interlards 
his work against “the impious and sacrilegious Marcion ” offers 
anything but a guarantee of fair and legitimate criticism. Epipha 
nius was, if -possible, still more passionate and exaggerated in 
his representations against him. Undue importance must not, 
therefore, be attributed to their statements.+ 

Not only should there be caution exercised in receiving the 
representations of one side in a religious discussion, but more 
particularly is such caution necessary in the case of Tertullian, 
whose trustworthiness is very far from being above suspicion, and 
whose inaccuracy is often apparent. “Son christiantsme,” says 
Reuss, “est ardent, sincere, profondément ancré dans son ame. Lon 
voit qu'il en vit. Mais ce christianisme est apre, insolent, brutal, 
ferrailleur. Il est sans onction et sans charité, quelquefois méme sans 
lovauté, des qgwil se trouve en face dune opposition quelconque. C'est 
un soldat gui ne sait gue se battre et qui oublie, tout en se battant, 
gu il faut ausst respecter son ennemt. Dialecticien subtil et rusé, i 
excelle a ridiculiser ses adversaires. Linjure, le sarcasme, un 
langage qui rappelle parfois en vérité le genre de Rabelais, wne 
effronterie @affirmation dans les moments de faiblesse qui frise et 


1 Das Ev. Marciows, p. 53- 

2 Volkmar, Theol. Jahrb., 1850, p. 120. 3 Adu. Mare., i. 1. 
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atteint méme la mauvaise fot, voila ses armes. Je sats ce qu'il faut en 
cela mettre sur le compte de Vépoque...... St, au second siecle, tous les 
partis, sauf quelques gnostiques, sont intolérants, Tertullian Vest 
plus que tout le monde.”* 

The charge of mutilating and interpolating the Gospel 
of Luke is first brought against Marcion by  Irenzus,? 
and it is repeated with still greater vehemence and fulness 
by Tertullian3 and Epiphanius ;+ but the mere assertion by 
Fathers at the end of the second and in the third centuries, that a 
Gospel different from their own was one of the canonical Gospels 
falsified and mutilated, can have no weight in itself in the 
inquiry as to the real nature of that work. Their arbitrary 
assumption of exclusive originality and priority for the four Gospels 
of the Church led them, without any attempt at argument, to treat 
every other evangelical work as an offshoot or falsification of 
these. The arguments by which Tertullian endeavours to establish 
that the Gospels of Luke and the other canonical Evangelists 
were more ancient than that of Marcion5 show that he had no idea 
of historical or critical evidence. We are, however, driven back 
upon such actual data regarding the text and contents of Marcion’s 
Gospel as are given by the Fathers, as the only basis, in the 
absence of the Gospel itself, upon which any hypothesis as to its 
real character can be built. ‘The question therefore is: Are these 
data sufficiently ample and trustworthy for a decisive judgment 
from internal evidence—if, indeed, internal evidence in such a case 
can be decisive at all. 

All that we know, then, of Marcion’s Gospel is simply what 
Tertullian and Epiphanius have stated with regard to it. It 
is undeniable and, indeed, is universally admitted, that 
their object in dealing with it at all was entirely dogmatic, and 
not in the least degree critical. The spirit of that age was 
so essentially uncritical that not even the canonical text 
could waken it into activity. Tertullian very clearly states what 
his object was in attacking Marcion’s Gospel. After asserting 
that the whole aim of the Heresiarch was to prove a disagreement 
between the Old Testament and the New, and that, for this pur- 
pose, he had erased from the Gospel all that was contrary to his 
opinion, and retained all that he had considered favourable, 


* Reuss, Rev. de Théol., xv., 1857, p. 67 f. Cf. Mansel, Zhe Gnostic 
Heresies, 1875, p. 250, p. 259 f. 

? Et super hec, id quod est secundum Lucam Evangelium circumcidens 
(Irenzeus, Adv Her., i. 27, § 2; cf. iii. 11, § 7 312, § 123 14;§ 4). 

3 Adv. Marc., iv. 1, 2, 4 et passim. 

4 Her., xiii. 9, 10 et passim. 

5 Adu. Mare., iv. 5. 
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Tertullian proceeds to examine the passages retained,! with the 
view of proving that the heretic has shown the same “blindness 
of heresy,” both in that which he has erased and in that 
which he has retained, inasmuch as the passages which Marcion ° 
has allowed to remain are as opposed to his system as those 
which he has omitted. He conducts the controversy in a free 
and discursive manner, and, whilst he appears to go through 
Marcion’s Gospel with some regularity, it will be apparent, 
as we proceed, that mere conjecture has to play a large part 
In any attempt to reconstruct, from his data, the actual text 
of Marcion. Epiphanius explains his aim with equal clearness. 
He had made a number of extracts from the so-called Gospel of 
Marcion, which seemed to him to refute the heretic, and, after 
giving a detailed and numbered list of these passages, which he 
calls oxodwa, he takes them consecutively, and to each adds his 
“ Refutation.” His intention is to show how wickedly and dis- 
gracefully Marcion has mutilated and falsified the Gospel, and 
how fruitlessly he has done so, inasmuch as he has stupidly, or by 
oversight, allowed much to remain in his Gospel by which he may 
be completely refuted.? 

As it is impossible within our limits fully to illustrate the pro- 
cedure of the Fathers with regard to Marcion’s Gospel, and the 
nature and value of the materials they supply, we shall, as far as 
possible, quote the declarations of critics, and more especially of 
Volkmar and Hilgenfeld, who, in the true and enlightened spirit 
of criticism, impartially state the character of the data available 
for the understanding of the text. As these two critics have, by 
their able and learned investigations, done more than any others 
to educe and render possible a decision of the problem, their own 
estimate of the materials upon which a judgment has to be formed 
is of double value. 

With regard to Tertullian, Volkmar explains that his desire is 
totally to annihilate the most dangerous heretic of his time— 
first (Books I. to III.), to overthrow Marcion’s system in general as 
expounded in his Avéthesis, and then (Book IV.) to show that 
even the Gospel of Marcion only contains Catholic doctrine (he 
concludes, Christus Jesus in Evangelio tuo meus est, c. 43); and 
therefore he examines the Gospel only so far as may serve to 
establish his own view and refute that of Marcion. ‘'To show,” 
Volkmar continues, ‘wherein this Gospel was falsified or mutilated 
—i.e., varied from his own—on the contrary, is in no way his design, 


* Hee conveniemus, hac amplectemur, si nobiscum magis fuerint, st Marcionis 
prasumptionem percusserint. Tune et illa constabit eodem vitio heretice 
cacttatis erasa quo et hec reservata. Sic habebit intentio et forma opuscult 
nostri, etc. (Tertullian, Adv. Marc., iv. 6). 

2 Epiphanius, Her., xlii. 9 f. 
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for he perceives that Marcion could retort the reproach of inter- 
polation, and in his time proof from internal grounds was hardly 
_ possible, so that only exceptionally, where a variation seems to 
him remarkable, does he specially mention it.”" On the other 
hand, Volkmar remarks that Tertullian’s Latin rendering of the 
text of Marcion which lay before him—which, although certainly 
free and having chiefly the substance in view, is still in weightier 
passages verbally accurate—directly indicates important variations 
in that text. He goes on to argue that the silence of Tertullian 
may be weighty testimony for the fact that passages which exist 
in Luke, but which he does not mention, were missing in Marcion’s 
Gospel, though he does so with considerable reservation. “ But 
his silence alone,” he says, ‘‘can only under certain conditions 
represent with diplomatic certainty an omission in Marcion. It 
is indeed probable that he would not lightly have passed over 
a passage in the Gospel of Marcion which might in any way be 
contradictory to its system, if one altogether similar had not 
preceded it, all the more as he frequently drags in by force such 
proof passages from Marcion’s text, and often plainly, but with a 
certain sophistry, tries to refute his adversary out of the words of 
his own Gospel. But it remains always possible that in his 
eagerness he has overlooked much ; and, besides, he believes that 
by his replies to particular passages he has already sufficiently 
dealt with many others of a similar kind; indeed, avowedly, he 
will not willingly repeat himself. A certain conclusion, therefore, 
can only be deduced from the silence of Tertullian when special 
circumstances enter.”? Volkmar, however, deduces with certainty 
from the statements of Tertullian that, whilst he wrote, he had 
not before him the Gospel of Luke, but intentionally laid it aside, 
and merely referred to the Marcionitish text, and further that, like 
all the Fathers of the third century, he preferred the Gospel 
according to Matthew to the other Synoptics, and was well 
acquainted with it alone, so that in speaking of the Gospel 
generally he only has in his memory the sense, and the sense 
alone, of Luke except in so far as it agrees, or seems to agree, 
with Matthew. 

With regard to the manner in which Tertullian performed the 
work he had undertaken, Hilgenfeld remarks: “As Tertullian, in 
going through the Marcionitish Gospel, has only the object of 
refutation in view, he very rarely states explicitly what is missing 
from it ; and as, on the one hand, we can only venture to conclude 
from the silence of Tertullian that a passage is wanting, when it 
is altogether inexplicable that he should not have made use of it 


" Volkmar, Das Evang. Marcion’s, p. 29. 
* [b., p. 29 f.3 cf. Theol. Jahrb., 1855, p. 237- 3Jb ., p. 30 f 
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for the purpose of refutation; so, on the other, we must also know 
how Marcion used and interpreted the Gospel, and should never 
lose sight of Tertullian’s refutation and defence.” 

Hahn substantially expresses the same opinions. He says: 
“Inasmuch as Tertullian goes through the Marcionitish text with 
the view of refuting the heretic out of that which he accepts, and 
not of critically pointing out all variations, falsifications, and 
passages rejected, he frequently quotes the falsified or altered 
Marcionitish text without expressly mentioning the variations.?...... 
Yet he cannot refrain—although this was not his object— 
occasionally, from noticing amongst other things any falsifications 
and omissions which, when he perhaps examined the text of Luke 
or had a lively recollection of it, struck and too grievously 
offended him.”3 

Volkmar’s Opinion of the procedure of Epiphanius is still more 
unfavourable. Contrasting it with that of Tertullian, he charac- 
terises it as “‘more superficial,” and he considers that its only merit 
is its presenting an independent view of Marcion’s Gospel. 
Further than this, however, he says: “How far we can build upon 
his statements, whether as regards their completeness or their 
trustworthiness, is not yet made altogether clear.”4 Volkmar goes 
on to show how thoroughly Epiphanius intended to do his work, 
and yet that, although from what he himself leads us to expect, 
we might hope to find a complete statement of*Marcion’s sins, the 
Father himself disappoints such an expectation by his own 
admission of incompleteness. He complains generally of his free 
and misleading method of quotation, such, for instance, as his 
alteration of the text without explanation; alteration of the 
same passage on different occasions in more than one. way ; 
abbreviations, and omissions of parts of quotations; the sudden 
breaking off of passages just commenced with the indefinite ka 
Ta €£ns or Kal TO Aourov, without any indication how much this 
may include. 

Volkmar, indeed, explains that Epiphanius is only thoroughly 
trustworthy where, and so Jar as, he wishes to state in his Scholia 
an omission or variation in Marcion’s text from his own canonical 
Gospel, in which case he minutely registers the smallest point ; but 
this is to be clearly distinguished ‘from any charge of falsifica- 
tion brought against Marcion in his efutations ; for only while 
drawing up his Scholia had he the Marcionitish Gospel before 
him and compared it with Luke; but in the case of the 
Refutations, on the contrary, which he wrote later, he did not 


t Die Evo. Justin's, p- 397- 

2 Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 96. 3 /b., p. 98. 
4 Volkmar, a Ev. Marcion’s, p. 32, ch. p: 43. 

8 Jb., p. 33 ff.; cf. Hahn, Das Zv. Marcion’s, p. 123 ff. 
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again compare the Gospel of Luke. “It is, however, alto- 
gether different,” continues Volkmar, “‘as regards the statements 
of Epiphanius concerning the part of the Gospel of Luke which is 
preserved in Marcion. Whilst he desires to be sé¢rictly hiteral in 
the account of the variations, and also with two exceptions 7s so, 
he so generally adheres on/y to the purport of the passages retained 
by Marcion that altogether literal quotations are quite exceptional ; 
throughout, however, where passages of greater extent are referred 
to, these are not merely abbreviated, but also are quoted very 
freely, and nowhere can we reckon that the passage in 
Marcion ran verbally as Epiphanius quotes it.” And to this we 
may add a remark made further on: “We cannot in general rely 
upon the accuracy of his statements in regard to that which 
Marcion had in common with Luke.”? On the other hand, 
Volkmar had previously said: ‘‘ Absolute completeness in regard 
to that which Marcion’s Gospel did not contain is not to be 
reckoned upon in his Scho/ia. He has certainly not intended to pass 
over anything, but in the eagerness which so easily renders men 
superficial and blind much has escaped him.”3 

Hahn bears similar testimony to the incompleteness of 
Epiphanius. ‘It was not his purpose,” he says, “fully to notice 
all falsifications, variations, and omissions, although he does mark 
most of them, but merely to extract from the Gospel of Marcion, 
as well as from his collection of Epistles, what seemed to him well 
suited for refutation.”+ But he immediately adds: ‘“When he 
quotes the passage from Marcion’s text, however, in which such 
falsifications occur, he generally—but not always—notes them 
more or less precisely, and he had himself laid it down as a 
subsidiary object of his work to pay attention to such falsifica- 
tions.”5 A little further on he says: ‘In the quotations of the 
remaining passages which Epiphanius did not find different from 
the Gospel of Luke, and where he, therefore, says nothing of 
falsification or omission, he is often very free, neither adhering 
strictly to the particular words, nor to their arrangement; but his 
favourite practice is to give their substance and sense for the pur- 
pose of refuting his opponent. He presupposes the words as 
known from the Gospel of Luke.”® 

It must be stated, however, that both Volkmar? and Hilgenfeld® 
consider that the representations of Tertullian and Epiphanius sup- 
plement each other, and enable the contents of Marcion’s Gospel to 
be ascertained with tolerable certainty. Yet a few pages earlier 


’ Volkmar, Das Lv. Marcion’s, p. 43 f. 3 cf. p. 34. = 10, Dera Ge 
3 [b., p. 33. + Hahn, Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 121. 
5 70L as Lees 1G. 5 Pekan te 


7 Volkmar, Das Hv. M., p. 45 ff. ® Die Ev. Justin's, p. 397 f. 
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Volkmar had pointed out that “The ground for a certain fixture of 
the text of the Marcionitish Gospel seems completely taken 
away by the fact that Tertullian and Epiphanius, in their state- 
ments regarding its state, not merely repeatedly seem to, but in 
part actually do, directly contradict each other.”! Hahn endeavours 
to explain some of these contradictions by imagining that later 
Marcionites had altered the text of their Gospel, and_ that 
Epiphanius had the one form and Tertullian another ;2 but such a 
doubt only renders the whele of the statements regarding the 
work more uncertain and insecure. ‘That it is not without some 
reason, however, appears from the charge which Tertullian brings 
against the disciples of Marcion: ‘For they daily alter it (their 
Gospel) as they are daily refuted by us.”3 In fact, we have no 
assurance whatever that the work upon which Tertullian and 
Epiphanius base their charge against Marcion of falsification and 
mutilation of Luke was Marcion’s original Gospel, and we 
certainly have no historical evidence on the point. 

The question even arises whether Tertullian and Epiphanius 
had Marcion’s Gospel in any shape before them when they 
wrote, or merely his work the Axttheses. In commencing 
his onslaught on Marcion’s Gospel, Tertullian says: ‘“ Marcion 
seems (videtur) to have selected Luke to mutilate it.”+ This is the 
first serious introduction of his “ mutilation hypothesis,” which he 
thenceforward presses with so much assurance; but the expression 
is very uncertain for so decided a controyversialist, if he had been 
able to speak more positively. We have seen that it is admitted 
that Epiphanius wrote without again comparing the Gospel of 
Marcion with Luke, and it is also conceded that Tertullian, at 
least, had not the canonical Gospel, but in professing to quote 
Luke evidently does so from memory, and approximates his text 
to Matthew, with which Gospel, like most of the Fathers, he was 
better acquainted. This may be illustrated by the fact that both 
Tertullian and Epiphanius reproach Marcion with erasing passages 
from the Gospel of Luke which never were in Luke at all. In 
one place Tertullian says: ‘“ Marcion, you must also remove this 
from the Gospel: ‘I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,’5 and ‘It is not meet to take the children’s bread 
and give it to dogs,” in order, be it known, that Christ may not 


Volkmar, Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 22 f., p. 46 ff; Theol. Jahrb., 1854, 

. 106. 
P, Hahn, Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 130 f., p. 169, p. 224 ff; cf. Neudecker, 
Einl. N. T., p. 82. hs ; 

3 Nam et quotidie reformant illud, prout anobis quotidie revincuntur. Adv. 
Marc., iv. 5; cf. Dial. de recta in deum fide, § 5 3 Orig., Opp., i., p. 867. 

4 Nam ex tis commentatoribus, quos habemus, Lucam videtur Marcion 
elegisse, quem cederet (Adv. Marc., iv. 2). 

5 Matt. xv. 24. SoD RN o 20» 
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seem to be an Israelite: The “Great African” thus taunts his 
opponent, evidently under the impression that the two passages 
were in Luke, immediately after he had accused Marcion of having 
actually expunged from that Gospel, ‘‘as an interpolation,”? the 
saying that Christ had not come to destroy the law and the 
prophets, but to fulfil them,3 which likewise never formed part of 
it. He repeats a similar charge on several other occasions.* 
Epiphanius commits the same mistake of reproaching Marcion 
with omitting from Luke what is only found in Matthew.5 We 
have, in fact, no certain guarantee of the accuracy or trustworthiness 
of their statements. 

We have said enough, we trust, to show that the sources for 
the reconstruction of a text of Marcion’s Gospel are most unsatis- 
factory, and no one who attentively studies the analysis of Hahn, 
Ritschl, Volkmar, Hilgenfeld, and others, who have examined 
and systematised the data of the Fathers, can fail to be struck by 
the uncertainty which prevails throughout, the almost continuous 
vagueness and consequent opening, nay, necessity, for conjecture, 
and the absence of really sure indications. The Fathers had no 
intention of showing what Marcion’s text actually was, and, their 
object being solely dogmatic and not critical, their statements are 
very insufficient for the purpose. The materials have had to be 
ingeniously collected and sifted from polemical writings whose 
authors, so far from professing to furnish them, were only bent 
upon seeking in Marcion’s Gospel such points as could legiti- 
mately, or by sophistical skill, be used against him. Passing 
observations, general remarks, as well as direct statements, have 
too often been the only indications guiding the patient explorers, 
and in the absence of certain information the silence of the angry 
Fathers has been made the basis for important conclusions. It 
is evident that not only is such a procedure necessarily uncertain 
and insecure, but that it rests upon assumptions with regard to 
the intelligence, care, and accuracy of Tertullian and Epiphanius, 
which are not sufficiently justified by that part of their treatment 
of Marcion’s text which we can examine and appreciate. And 
when all these doubtful landmarks have failed, too many passages 
have been left to the mere judgment of critics, as to whether they 
were too opposed to Marcion’s system to have been retained by him, 
or too favourable to have been omitted. The reconstructed texts, 
as might be expected, differ from each other, and one Editor finds 


* Marcion, aufer etiam tllud de evangelio: non sum mitssus, nist ad oves 
perditas domus Israel; et: non est auferre panem filits et dare eum canibus, ne 
setlicet Christus Israelis videretur (Adv. Marc., iv. 7). 

* Hoc enim Marcion ut additum erasit (Adv. Marc., iv. 7). 

3 Matt. v. 17. + Adv. Mare., iv. 9, 123 ii. 17, iv. 17, 36. 

5 Her., xlil., p. 322 f., Ref. 1; cf. Luke v. 14; Matt. viit. 4. 
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the results of his predecessors incomplete or unsatisfactory, 
although naturally, at each successive attempt, the materials 
previously collected and adopted have contributed to an apparently 
more complete result. After complaining of the incompleteness 
and uncertainty of the statements of Tertullian and Epiphanius, 
Ritschl affirms that they furnish so little solid material on which 
to base a hypothesis that rather by means of a hypothesis must 
we determine the remains of the Gospel from Tertullian. 
Hilgenfeld quotes this with “approval, and adds that at least 
Ritschl’s opinion is so far right that all the facts of the case can 
no longer be settled from external data, and that the general view 
regarding the Gospel only can decide many points.2. This means, 
of Course, that hypothesis is to supply that which is wanting in 
the Fathers. Volkmar, in the introduction to his last compre- 
hensive work ‘on Marcion’s Gospel, says: “And, in fact, it is no 
wonder -that critics have for so long, and substantially to so little 
effect, fought over the protean question, for there has been so 
much uncertainty as to the very basis (Fundament) itself— 
the precise text of the remarkable document—that Baur has 
found full ground for rejecting, as unfounded, the supposition on 
which that finally-attained decision (his previous one) rested.”3 
Critics of all shades of opinion are forced to admit the incom- 
pleteness of the materials for any certain reconstruction of 
Marcion’s text, and consequently for an absolute settlement of 
the question from internal evidence, although the labours 
of Volkmar and Hilgenfeld have materially increased our know- 
ledge of the contents of his Gospel. 

In the earlier editions of this work,4 we contended that the 
theory that Marcion’s Gospel was a mutilated form of our third 
Synoptic had not been established, and that more probably it was 
an earlier work, from which our Gospel might have been elaborated. 
Since the sixth edition of this work was completed, however, a 
vety able examination of Marcion’s Gospel has been made by 
Dr. Sanday,5 which has convinced us that our earlier hypothesis is 
untenable ; that the portions of our third Synoptic excluded from 
Marcion’s Gospel were really written by the same pen which com- 
posed the mass of the work, and, consequently, that ourthird Synoptic 
existed in his time, and was substantially in the hands of Marcion. 
This conviction is mainly the result of the linguistic analysis, 


* Ritschl, Das Zvv. Marcion’s, p. 55. 

? Hilgenfeld, Dee Zvv. Justin’s, p. 445. 

3 Volkmar, Das Ev. Marcion’s, 1852, p. 19 f. aN, - 
4 For the arguments, omitted here, see the complete edition, 1879, vol. ii., 
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sufficiently indicated by Dr. Sanday and, since, exhaustively 
carried out for ourselves. We still consider the argument based 
upon the dogmatic views of Marcion, which has hitherto been 
almost exclusively relied on, quite inconclusive by itself; but the 
linguistic test, applied practically for the first time in this con- 
troversy by Dr. Sanday, must, we think, prove irresistible to all 
who are familiar with the comparatively limited vocabulary of 
New Testament writers. Throughout the omitted sections 
peculiarities of language and expression abound which clearly 
distinguish the general composer of the third Gospel, and it is, 
consequently, not possible reasonably to maintain that these 
sections are additions subsequently made by a different hand, 
which seems to be the only legitimate course open to those 
who would deny that Marcion’s Gospel originally contained them. 

Here, then, we find evidence of the existence of our third 
Synoptic about the year 140, and it may of course be inferred that 
it must have been composed at least some time before that date." 
It is important, however, to estimate aright the facts actually 
before us and the deductions which may be drawn from them. 
The testimony of Marcion does not throw any light upon the 
authorship or origin of the Gospel of which he made use. Its 
superscription was simply ‘The Gospel,” or ‘The Gospel of 
the Lord” (76 eiayyéAvov, or evayyédvov Tod Kvpiov),2 and no 
author’s name was attached to it. The Heresiarch did not pretend 
to have written it himself, nor did he ascribe it to any other person. 
Tertullian, in fact, reproaches him with its anonymity. ‘And here 
already I might make a stand,” he says at the very opening of his 
attack on Marcion’s Gospel, “ contending that a work should not 
be recognised which does not hold its front erect...... which does 
not give a pledge of its trustworthiness by the fulness of its title, 
and the due declaration of its author.”3 Not only did Marcion 
himself not in any way connect the name of Luke with his Gospel, 
but his followers repudiated the idea that Luke was its author.+ 


* With regard to this, the considerations, advanced in connection with the 
Acts of the Apostles, as to the author’s use of the works*of Josephus should be 
referred to. 

* Marcion Evangelio suo nullum adscribit auctorem (Tertullian, Adv. Marc., 
iv. 2; Dial. de recta fide, § 1). 

3 Et possem hic jam gradum figere, non agnoscendum contendens opus, 
quod non erigat frontem, guod nullam constantiam preferat, nullam fidem 
repromittat de plenitudine tituli et professione debita auctoris (Tertullian, Adv. 
Mare., iv. 2). 

4 Dial. de recta fide, § 1. Cf. Bertholdt, Hzn/., iii., p. 1295, 1218 ff. ; Eich- 
horn, Z7zu/. NM. 7., 1., p. 79 £ ; Gieseler, Zv¢st. schr. Evv., p. 25 ; Holtzmann, 
in Bunsen’s Azbelwerk, vili., p. 563. The later Marcionites affirmed their 
Gospel to have been written by Christ himself, and the particulars of the 
Crucifixion, etc., to have been added by Paul. 
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In admitting the substantial identity of Marcion’s Gospel and 
our third Synoptic, therefore, no advance is made towards 
establishing the authorship of Luke. The Gospel remains 
anonymous still. On the other hand, we ascertain. the important 
fact that, so far from its having any authoritative or infallible 
character at that time, Marcion regarded our Synoptic as a work 
perverted by Jewish influences, and requiring to be freely expurgated 
in the interests of truth. Amended by very considerable omissions 
and alterations, Marcion certainly held it in high respect as a 
record of the teaching of Jesus, but beyond this circumstance, and 
the mere fact of its existence in his day, we learn nothing from the 
evidence of Marcion. It can scarcely be maintained that this does 
much to authenticate the third Synoptic as a record of miracles 
and a witness for the reality of Divine Revelation. 

There is no evidence whatever that Marcion had any knowledge 
of the other canonical Gospels in any form. None of his writings 
are extant, and no direct assertion is made even by the Fathers 
that he knew them, although from their dogmatic point of view 
they asSume that these Gospels existed from the very first, and 
therefore insinuate that, as he only recognised one Gospel, he 
rejected the rest.t When Irenzeus says: ‘“‘He persuaded his 
disciples that he himself was more veracious than were the 
Apostles who handed down the Gospel, though he delivered to 
them not the Gospel, but part of the Gospel,”? it is quite clear 
that he speaks of the Gospel—the good tidings, Christianity—and 
not of specific written Gospels. In another passage which is 
referred to by Apologists, Irenzeus says of the Marcionites that 
they have asserted “That even the Apostles proclaimed the 
Gospel still under the influence of Jewish sentiments ; but that 
they themselves are more sound and more judicious than the 
Apostles. Wherefore also Marcion and his followers have had 
recourse to mutilating the Scriptures, not recognising some books 
at all, but curtailing the Gospel according to Luke and the 
Epistles of Paul; these, they say, are alone authentic which they 
themselves have abbreviated.”3 These remarks chiefly refer to 
the followers of Marcion, and as we have shown, when treating of 


t Trenzeus, Adv. Her., i. 27, § 2; cf. iii. 2; 12, § 12; Tertullian, Adv. 
Marc., iv. 3; cf. De Carne Christz, 2, 3. 

2 Semetipsum esse veractorem, quam sunt hi, gui Kvangelium tradiderunt, 
apostoli, suastt discipulis suis; non Evangelium, sed particulam Evangelit 
tradens ets (Adv. Her., i. 27, § 2). 

3 Et apostolos quidem adhuc que sunt Judeorum sentientes, annuntrasse 
Evangelium; se autem sinceriores, et prudentiores apostolis esse. Unde et 
Marcion, et qui ab eo sunt, ad intercidendas converst sunt Scripturas, quasdam 
quidem in totum non cognoscentes, secundum Lucam autem Evangelium, et 
Epistolas Pauli decurtantes, hec sola legitima esse dicunt, gue wpst minora- 
verunt (Adv, Her., ili. 12, § 12). 
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Valentinus, Irenzeus is expressly writing against members of 
heretical sects living in his own day, and not of the founders of 
those sects.: The Marcionites of the time of Irenaeus no doubt 
deliberately rejected the Gospels, but it does not by any means 
follow that Marcion himself knew anything of them. As yet we 
have not met with any evidence even of their existence. 

The evidence of Tertullian is not a whit more valuable. In the 
passage usually cited he says: “ But Marcion, lighting upon the 
Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, in which he reproaches even 
Apostles for not walking uprightly according to the truth of the 
Gospel, as well as accuses certain false Apostles of perverting the 
Gospel of Christ, tries with all his might to destroy the status of 
those Gospels which are put forth as genuine and under the name 
of Apostles, or at least of contemporaries of the Apostles, in order, 
be it known, to confer upon his own the credit which he takes 
from them.”?. Now here again it is clear that Tertullian is simply 
applying, by inference, Marcion’s views with regard to the preach- 
ing of the Gospel by the two parties in the Church, represented 
by the Apostle Paul and the “ pillar” Apostles whose ledning to 
Jewish doctrines he condemned, to the written Gospels recognised 
in his day, though not in Marcion’s. ‘It is uncertain,” says even 
Dr. Westcott, “‘whether Tertullian in the passage quoted speaks 
from a knowledge of what Marcion may have written on the 
subject, or simply from his own point of sight.”3 Any doubt is, 
however, removed on examining the context, for Tertullian pro- 
ceeds to argue that if Paul censured Peter, John, and James, it was 
for changing their company from respect of persons ; and similarly, 
“af false apostles crept in,” they betrayed their character by insisting 
on Jewish observances. ‘So that it was not on account of their 
preaching, but of their conversation, that they were pointed out by 
Paul”;+ and he goes on to argue that if Marcion thus accuses 
Apostles of having depraved the Gospel by their dissimulation, he 
accuses Christ in accusing those whom Christ selected.s It is 
palpable, therefore, that Marcion, in whatever he may have 
written, referred to the preaching of the Gospel, or Christianity, 
by Apostles who retained their Jewish prejudices in favour of 


* Cf, Adu. Her.,i., Pref., § 2; iii. Pref., ete. 

* Sed enim Marcon nactus epistolam Pauli ad Galatas, etiam ipsos apostolos 
sugeillantis ut non recto pede incedentes ad veritatem evangelii, simul et 
accusantis pseudapostolos quosdam pervertentes evangelium Christi, connititur 
ad destruendum statum eorum evangeliorum, gue propria et sub arostolorum 
nomine eduntur, vel etiam apostolicorum, ut scilicet fidem, quam illis adimtt, 
suo conferat (Adv. Marc., iv. 3; cf. de Carne Christi, 2, ai 

3 On the Canon, p. 276, note I. 

4 Adeo non de predicatione, sed de conversatione a Paulo denotabantur 
(Adu. Mare., iv. 3). 

5 Adv. Mare., iv. 3. 
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circumcision and legal observances, and not to written Gospels. 
Tertullian merely assumes, with his usual audacity, that the 
Church had the four Gospels from the very first, and therefore 
that Marcion, who had only one Gospel, knew the others and 
deliberately rejected them. 


CHAPTER Vile 
TATIAN—DIONYSIUS OF CORINTH 


From Marcion we now turn to Tatian, another so-called heretic 
leader. Tatian,an Assyrian by birth,’ embraced Christianity and 
became a disciple of Justin Martyr? in Rome, sharing with him, 
as it seems, the persecution excited by Crescens the Cynic} to 
which Justin fell a victim. After the death of Justin, Tatian, 
who till then had continued thoroughly orthodox, left Rome and 
joined the sect of the Encratites, of which, however, he was not 
the founder, and became the leading exponent of their austere 
and ascetic doctrines. 

The only one of his writings which is still extant is his Oration 
to the Greeks (Néyos pos “EXXAnvas). This work was written 
after the death of Justin, for in it he refers to that event,5 and it 
is generally dated between a.pD. 170-175. ‘Tischendorf does not 
assert that there is any quotation in this address taken from the 
synoptic Gospels ;° and Dr. Westcott only affirms that it contains 
a “clear reference” to “‘a parable recorded by St. Matthew,” and 
he excuses the slightness of this evidence by adding: “The 
absence of more explicit testimony to the books of the New 
Testament is to be accounted for by the style of his writing, and 
not by his unworthy estimate of their importance,”7 a remark which 
is not very pertinent, as we know nothing whatever with regard to 
Tatian’s estimate of any such books. 

The supposed “ clear reference” is as follows : ‘For by means 
of a certain hidden treasure (aroxpthov Oyravpov) he made 
himself lord of all that we possess, in digging for which though 
we were covered with dust, yet we give it the occasion of falling 
into our hands and abiding with us.”® This is claimed as a 
reference to Matt. xii1. 44: “The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
treasure hidden (@jncavpo Kexpuppévp) in the fiéld, which a man 
found and hid, and for his joy he goeth and selleth all that he 
hath and buyeth that field.” So faint a similarity could not 
prove anything, but it is evident that there are decided differences 
here, and the passage does not warrant the deduction that he 


* Oratio ad Grecos, ed Otto, § 42. 2716.5, Sei. 3 Jb., § 19. 
4 Eusebius, H. Z., iv. 29; Irenzeus, Adv. Her., i. 28; Epiphanius, Her., 
xlvi. 1; Hieron., De Vir. [/lustr., 29; Theodoret, Her. Fab., i. 20. 
5 Orat. ad Gr., § 19. ° Cf. Wann wurden, u. s. W., p- 16 f. 
7 On the Canon, p. 278. 8 Orat. ad Gr., § 30 
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must have derived it from our Matthew, and not from any other 
of the numerous Gospels which we know to have early been in 
circulation. Ewald ascribes the parable in Matthew originally to 
the Spruchsammlung or collection of Discourses, the second of 
the four works out of which he considers our first Synoptic to 
have been compiled.* 

Although neither Tischendorf nor Dr. Westcott thinks it worth 
while to refer to it, some writers claim another passage in the 
Oration as a reference to our third Synoptic. “Laugh ye: never- 
theless you shall weep.”?. This is compared with Luke vi. 2 Bi: 
“Woe unto you that laugh now: for ye shall mourn and weep.”3 
Here, again, it is not possible to trace a reference in the words of 
Tatian specially to our third Gospel. If there be one part of the 
Gospel which was more known than another in the first ages of 
Christianity, it was the Sermon on the Mount, and there can be 
no doubt that many evangelical works now lost contained versions 
of it. Ewald likewise assigns this passage of Luke originally to 
the Spruchsammlung,4 and no one can doubt that the saying was 
recorded long before the writer of the third Gospel undertook to 
compile evangelical history as so many had done before him. 

Further on, however, Dr. Westcott says: “‘It can be gathered 
from Clement of Alexandria...... that he (Tatian) endeavoured to 
derive authority for his peculiar opinions from the Epistles to the 
Corinthians and Galatians, and probably from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and the Gospel of St. Matthew.”5 The allusion here 
is to a passage in the Stvomata of Clement, in which reference is 
supposed by Dr. Westcott to be made to Tatian. No writer, 
however, is named, and Clement merely introduces his remark by 
the words, “‘a certain person” (ris), and then proceeds to give 
his application of the injunction, ‘‘not to treasure upon earth 
where moth and rust corrupt” (ért ys pa) Onoavpi€ey drov ons 
Kat Bpoois daavicer).© The parallel passage in Matthew vi. 19 
reads: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt,” etc. (uw) Oyoavpi€ere bpiv Pnoavpors 
emt THS ys, K.T-A.). Dr. Westcott, it is true, merely suggests that 
“probably ” or “ perhaps” this may be ascribed to Tatian, but it 
is almost certain that it was not attributed to him by Clement. 
Tatian is several times referred to in the course of the same 


t Die drei ersten Evv., \. c. 
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4 Die drei ersten Evv., |. c. 

8 On the Canon, p. 279. [In the 4th edition Dr. Westcott has altered the 
“< probably” of the above sentence to ‘‘ perhaps,” and in a note has addded : 
“© These two last references are from an anonymous citation (rvs) which has 
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chapter, and his words are continued by the use of ¢yct or ypdder, 
and it is in the highest degree improbable that Clement should 
introduce another quotation from him in such immediate context 
by the vague and distant reference, “a certain person” (71s). On 
the other hand, reference is made in the chapter to other writers 
and sects, to one of whom with much greater propriety this 
expression applies. No weight, therefore, could be attached to 
any such passage in connection with Tatian. Moreover, the 
quotation not only does not agree with our Synoptic, but may 
more probably have been derived from the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. It will be remembered that Justin Martyr quotes 
the same passage, with the same omission of ‘‘ #ncavpots,” from a 
Gospel different from our Synoptics.* 

Tatian, however, is claimed as a witness for the existence of our 
Gospels, principally on the ground that he is said to have com- 
piled a Gospel which was generally called Diatessaron (80a texoapov) 
or “by four,” and it is assumed that this was a harmony of our 
four Gospels. 

Our information regarding this Gospel in the writings of 
the Fathers is, as we shall see, of the scantiest and most 
unsatisfactory description, and critics have arrived at very 
various conclusions with regard to its composition. Some of 
course affirm, with more or less of hesitation, that it was nothing 
else than a harmony of our four canonical Gospels; many of 
these, however, are constrained to admit that it was also partly 
based upon the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Others 
maintain that it was a harmony of. our three Synoptics together 
with the Gospel according to the Hebrews; whilst many deny 
that it was composed of our Gospels at all, and either declare it 
to have been a harmony of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
with three other Gospels whose identity cannot be determined, 
or that it was simply the Gospel according to the Hebrews itself, 
by which name, as Epiphanius states, it was called by some in 
his day.? 

Before proceeding to discuss this work we must consider 
the date which must be assigned to Tatian’s literary career. 
According to. Eusebius, Justin suffered martyrdom a.p. 165,3 
and the generally-received theory is that his death may be 
set about A.D, 163-165. ‘Tatian’s literary activity seems to have 
begun after his master’s death, ‘‘and after this we have to allow for 
his own career, first as an orthodox Christian and then as a 
heretic.”4 It is argued by some that Tatian was no longer living 
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when Irenzus wrote of him in the first book of his great work, 
which, it is said, must be dated between a.p. 178-190; but this 
is far from certain, and the expressions used by no means _neces- 
sarily convey such an inference. Nor does the mention of the 
“ Assyrian ” by the Alexandrian Clement as one of his teachers,* 
in the first book of the Sévomata, written not earlier than 
A.D. 195, throw much light upon the date, nor, indeed, the fact of 
Rhodon having been one of his disciples. The Address to the 
Greeks, the only one of Tatian’s works which has been preserved, 
was written, as has already been said, after the death of Justin, 
and is generally dated about a.p. 170-175. This work was 
certainly written before he had adopted the heretical views which 
led to his separation from the Church, so that, at least, the date 
assigned to this composition is some slight indication of the phases 
of his career. If, therefore, we assume even A.D. 170 as the date 
of the Address, the Diatessaron, which was condemned and 
destroyed as heretical, must, at least, be assigned to a still later 
period. Dr. Lightfoot, who, without arguing the point, thought 
the date A.D. 170-175 “probably some years too late” for the 
Address,? assigns the Diatessaron to A.D. 170 33 but, unless good 
reasons can be given for dating the Address earlier than A.D. 170— 
175—-and these have not been forthcoming—it is probable that 
the Diatessaron must have been compiled at a later date. The 
Address is completely orthodox, and no one who has attacked 
Tatian’s later views has, apparently, been able to discover even a 
heretical tendency in its vigorous arguments. Some years must, 
therefore, reasonably be allowed to elapse before Tatian’s opinions 
changed and led him to arrange a Harmony of Gospels in accor- 
dance with them. Probably the date assigned to it should not be 
earlier than A.D. 175—180,4 and the later part of this term may be 
considered the more reasonable. We have no information what- 
ever as to the date of Tatian’s death. 

If we examine contemporary writings, or such extracts as have 
come down to us, for information regarding the works of Tatian, 
we meet with references to several of his compositions. His 
pupil—Rhodon—as quoted by Eusebius, promises to write a 
work in answer to one by Tatian, in which he professes to explain 
certain obscurities in the sacred writings.5 Irenzeus denounces 
some of his heretical views in no measured terms.° His disciple 
—Clement of Alexandria—refers to his treatise On Perfection 
according to the Saviour,’ and likewise attacks his peculiar 


TA SCLOM agilcaelis, Lilia 2 Essays, 275. 3 The Fourth Gospel, 1892, p. 132. 
4 Zahn dates it soon after A.D. 172 (Lorschungen, p. 290 f.). 2 
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opinions, but makes at the same time copious use of his Address 
to the Greeks. The author of the work against the heresy of 
Artemon, quoted by Eusebius, cites Tatian as an apologist along 
with men like Justin and Clement, and as maintaining the divinity 
of Christ: Tertullian,? Hippolytus,3 and Origen‘ refer to him, 
and combat his opinions. None of these writers, however, make 
any mention of a Harmony of Gospels in connection with Tatian, 
nor does any writer prior to Eusebius. 

The first time, then, that we hear anything of a Harmony 
of Gospels ascribed to Tatian, or meet with any trace of 
such a work, is in the mention of it by Eusebius, writing some 
century and a half after the Harmony is supposed to have been 
composed. Eusebius says in the well-known passage: ‘ Tatian, 
however, their former chief, having put together a certain amalga- 
mation and collection, I know not how, of the Gospels, named 
this the Diatessaron, which even now is current with some.”5 
Beyond the mere statement that Tatian made some kind of 
Harmony of Gospels, which was called Déatessaron, nothing 
could be less explicit than this passage. It seems to be based 
upon mere hearsay, and the expression ‘I know not how ” (ovx« 
ois’ dws) does not indicate any personal acquaintance with 
the composition to which Eusebius refers. Dr. Lightfoot 
argues, on the contrary, that, “so far from implying that Eusebius 
had no personal knowledge of the work, it ” (the expression) “ is 
constantly used by writers in speaking of books where they are 
perfectly acquainted with the contents, but do not understand the 
principles or do not approve the method. In idiomatic English 
it signifies ‘I cannot think what he was about,’ and is equivalent 
to ‘unaccountably,’ ‘absurdly,’ so that, if anything, it implies 
knowledge rather than ignorance of the contents.”° Dr. Lightfoot 
gives references to a number of examples of its use in the treatise 
of Origen against Celsus, but when examined they do not in the 
least prove his point. It is certain that ov« 0/8 éaws is fre- 
quently used to express partial, as well as complete, ignorance— 
ignorance of something in a book, as well as absence of acquain- 
tance with a book itself; but it always indicates ignorance, 
real or assumed. If we look at the passage in Eusebius itself, 
there is nothing to indicate that the words are intended to 
express anything but imperfect knowledge, or that Eusebius 
wished to indicate disapproval of such a work. In his Epistle to 
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Carpianus, Eusebius writes of a similar Harmony of Gospels by 
Ammonius not only without censure, but with approval. If his 
purpose had been to condemn the Diéaéessaron, he would have 
said more than this. As it is, he has chronicled the existence of 
the work without a detail evincing acquaintance with it ; but, on 
the contrary, with a distinct expression of ignorance. The best 
critics on both sides, amongst whom may be mentioned Credner, 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Reuss, Scholten, Zahn, and others, are 
agreed in inferring that Eusebius had no personal acquaintance 
with the Diatessaron. 

It must be admitted that the words of Eusebius give a very 
scant account of a work of which not a trace has been found in 
the extant literature of a hundred and fifty years after its supposed 
composition. Not only are we not told anything of the peculiarities 
or arrangement of its contents, but we are left in total ignorance 
even of the language in which it was written. This absence of 
information is particularly to be regretted in the case of such a 
work as a Harmony of the Gospels, which, from its very nature, 
cannot have borne an author’s name, and the identification of 
which inevitably became more difficult as time went on. Con- 
tinuing our search for information regarding it, we find the rapidly 
increasing Christian literature a complete blank so far as any 
Harmony of Gospels by Tatian is concerned. Neither Irenzeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, nor Jerome, who refer to other works of 
Tatian, make any reference to it. We have mentioned incidentally 
that, in his Lfistle to Carpianus, Eusebius refers to a similar 
Harmony of Gospels by Ammonius. No writer mentions the 
Diatessaron again until we come to Epiphanius, writing about the 
end of the fourth century, or some two hundred years after its 
compilation. He makes the following remarkable statement: 
“Tt is said that the Diatessaron Gospel owes its origin to him 
(Tatian), which some call the Gospel according to the Hebrews.”* 

It is almost universally agreed that Epiphanius, the second 
writer who refers to the Déatessaron, had as little personal know- 
ledge of the work as the first (Eusebius) ; but several important 
points are to be deduced from the report which he chronicles. In 
the first place, it is quite clear that, as has been suggested above, 
the name of Tatian was not attached to the Diatessaron. Had it 
been so, the expression, “‘it is said,” could not have been used. 
By the time of Epiphanius the connection of Tatian with his 
Harmony had already become merely conjectural. How is the 
fact that some called it the Gospel according to the Hebrews to 
be explained? It is unnecessary to press the possibility that what 
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had been understood to be Tatian’s Diatessaron’ was ‘nothing 
but the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which, from having 
matter common to our Gospels, was mistaken for a Harmony. 
The Gospel according to the Hebrews was, we know, used by the 
Encratites, the sect to which Tatian belonged, and at least nothing 
can be more probable than the hypothesis that, in a Harmony 
compiled after he had separated himself from the Church, he 
must have made use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, to 
which his followers were attached. ‘Two facts which we know 
should be borne~in mind in connection with this confusion, if 
confusion it be, of the Dzazessaron with the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, that this Gospel was constructed on the lines of our 
first Synoptic, and that it omitted the genealogies, both of which 
peculiarities are said to be characteristic of the Diatessaron. 

More than half a century passes before we meet with any fresh 
mention of Tatian’s work, and then we come to a more detailed 
statement regarding it than we have yet discovered. Writing about 
A.D. 453, Theodoret gives the following account of what took 
place in his diocese :— 


“* He [Tatian] composed the Gospel which is called Dia¢essavon, cutting out 
the genealogies and such other passages as show the Lord to have been born of 
the seed of David after the flesh. This work was in use not only among 
persons belonging to his sect, but also among those who follow the apostolic 
doctrine, as they did not perceive the mischief of the composition, but used the 
book in all simplicity on account of its brevity. And I myself found more than 
two hundred such copies held in respect in the churches in our parts. All 
these I collected and put away, and I replaced them by the Gospels of the Four 
Eyangelists.”* 


It will be observed that Theodoret does not say that the Gospel 
of ‘Tatian was a Harmony of four Gospels, but merely that it was 
“called Diatessaron,” and it is difficult to suppose that, if it merely 
omitted “the genealogies and such other passages as show the 
Lord to have been born of the seed of David after the flesh,” a 
bishop, even in the fifth century, could confiscate two hundred 
copies of a book when books were so scarce and precious. What 
could be expected from a Harmony of Gospels but omission of 
some matter contained in them? One is tempted to think that 
when Theodoret speaks of ‘‘the mischief of the composition,” he 
had in his mind more than these omissions, though he does not 
enter into full detail. In any case, the omissions specified are 
all that is added to our knowledge of the Diatessaron by the 
statement of Theodoret. 

It may be well to refer here to an apocryphal Syriac work, called 
the Doctrine of Addai, giving a copy of correspondence alleged to 
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have taken place between “the Lord Jesus Christ and Abgar, 
King of Edessa.” A very early date is assigned to it by many, 
but Dr. Lightfoot “cannot place it much earlier than the middle 
of the third century,”! and it might safely be set much later. In 
this little work an account is given of the Church at Edessa, and 
it is said that the people assembled for prayer and to hear read, 
along with the Old Testament, the “‘ New of the Déatessaron.”? 
This might well be explained as a mere reading of four Gospels, 
but there are certain reasons’ for believing that it really means a 
Harmony. Zahn has quoted the following rule from the Canons 
of Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa (a.p. 412-435): “Let the 
presbyters and deacons have a care that in all the churches there 
be provided and read a copy of the distinct Gospel.” This 
“distinct ” Gospel is understood to be opposed to the Harmony of 
four Gospels, and light is thrown upon the point by the fact that, 
in the Syriac Gospels of Cureton, the first Gospel is described as 
the ‘‘ Distinct Gospel of Matthew,” meaning, probably, the Gospel 
in a separate form. Taking this with the statement of Theodoret, 
it is probable that the Déatessaron referred to was that which he 
confiscated in his diocese. Be this as it may, however, it is clear 
that, beyond the fact that the Diatessaron was read, we have no 
further information from the Doctrine of Addai as to the contents 
of the Diazessaron, the particular Gospels from which it was com- 
piled, their reputed authors, or even the name of the person who 
prepared the Harmony. 

The next reference to the Diatessaron which has to be considered 
comes from Victor of Capua, about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. Victor met with a harmony entitled Dzazessaron, which, as 
we have already shown to be naturally the case with all such 
compilations, was anonymous, and he consequently endeavoured to 
discover a probable author for it. He went to Eusebius for 
information, and in his Zeclesiastical History he found the mention 
of a Diatessaron attributed to Tatian, which has been quoted 
above; and in his Lfistle to Carpianus, prefixed to the Canons, 
he met with the account of another ascribed to Ammonius. The 
description of the Diatessaron of Ammonius of Alexandria given 
by Eusebius may now be quoted: “ He placed by the side of the 
Gospel according to Matthew the corresponding passages of the 
other Evangelists, so that, as a necessary result, the sequence in 
the three was destroyed so far as regards the order of reading.”3 
Victor, however, read the passage of Eusebius with a singular 
variation from that which we have, and cites him as saying that 
the Gospel which Tatian composed out of four was entitled 
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Diapente, or “by five.”* Whether the copy of Eusebius before him 
had this reading, or whether he corrected Eusebius from the 
contents or from the title of his Harmony, cannot now be definitely 
settled ; but there is the distinct statement, and it is all the more 
curious since he has just said “‘wnum ex guatuor,” and it is, 
therefore, difficult to explain the immediate statement of Dzapente 
as the title, which contradicts the description, except as a copy of 
something before him which he records. Dr. Lightfoot argues 
that Victor, who knew Greek, can hardly have written Dizapente 
himself, and attributes the curious reading to the blundering or 
officiousness of some later scribe.2 But to write Dapente for 
Diatessaron is scarcely like a slip of the pen, and the discrepancy 
between the Harmony and the name must have been very striking 
to render probable the theory of officiousness. I will let Dr. 
Lightfoot’s own words state the result of Victor’s investigation : 
“« Assuming that the work which he had discovered must be one 
or other, he decides in favour of the latter (Tatian), because it 
does not give St. Matthew continuously and append the passages 
of the other Evangelists, as Eusebius states Ammonius to have 
done.”3 A little later, Dr. Lightfoot adds: ‘Thus, Victor gets 
his information directly from Eusebius, whom he repeats. He 
knows nothing about Tatian’s Dvzatessaron except what Eusebius 
tells him.” We have seen that this was little enough. Dr. 
Lightfoot expresses a very decided opinion (which he afterwards 
modifies) that Victor was mistaken in ascribing the authorship to 
Tatian, but the discussion of this point must be reserved for a 
more appropriate place further on. 

In seeking for mention of the D¢atessaron of Tatian in extant 
literature, we have already had to make wide strides through time, 
but these must now be increased. In a Glossary of Bar-ali, 
written about the end of the ninth century, we have the next 
reference to the work : “ Diastarsun (otherwise Diakutrum) ; the 
Gospel which is the Diatessaron, made by Tatian, the compiled 
Gospel. A gospel made sense for sense on the sense of the 
combined four apostolic Gospels. It contains neither the natural 
nor the traditional genealogy of our Lord Christ; and 
he who made it—namely, Tatian—has on this account been 
anathematised.”4 There can be little doubt that Bar-ali derives 
his information from Theodoret, and does not know the work 
himself. 


1“ Ex historia quogue ejus \2.e. Husebtc| compert quod Tatianus vir erudi- 
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We have to pass over a long period before we again hear 
anything of the Dzatessaron. We receive some important infor- 
mation regarding it from Dionysius Bar-Salibi, who died A.D. 1207, 
He wrote a Commentary on the Gospels, in which there is the 
following statement :— 


““Tatian, the disciple of Justin, the philosopher and martyr, selected and 
patched together from the four Gospels and constructed a Gospel, which he 
called Déatessaron—that is, Miscellanies. On this work Mar Ephrem wrote 
an exposition; and its commencement was: ‘In the beginning was the 
Word.’ Elias of Salamia, who is also called Aphthonius, constructed a 
Gospel after the likeness of the Dzatessaron of Ammonius, mentioned by 
Eusebius in his prologue to the Canons which he made for the Gospel. 
Elias sought for that Dzatessaron, and could not find it, and, in consequence, 
constructed this after its likeness. And the said Elias finds fault with 
several things in the Canons of Eusebius, and points out errors in them, 
and rightly. -But this copy [work] which Elias composed is not often met 
with.”? 


Mar Ephrem of Edessa, who is here referred to, is said to have 
died about A.D. 373, and it is a very curious fact that we hear of 
such a commentary, upon which the whole argument regarding 
the Diatessaron of Tatian has recently turned, a thousand years 
after the composition of the Harmony, and some eight centuries 
from the date of the alleged commentary. About eighty years 
later than Bar-Salibi, another Syrian father, Gregory Bar-Hebraeus, 
tells us: “Eusebius of Ceesarea, seeing the corruptions which 
Ammonius of Alexandria introduced into the Gospel of the 
Diatessaron, that is Miscellanies, which commenced, ‘In the 
beginning was the Word,’ and which Mar Ephrem expounded, 
kept the four Gospels in their integrity, but pointed out the agree- 
ment of the words by Canons written in red.”? 

Mr. J. Rendel Harris has recently pointed out that this 
apparent contradiction, which arises from a use of the fragment 
given by Assemani, does not really exist, and that the MSS. of 
Bar-Hebraeus, which are accessible to us in England, continue 
the foregoing passage as follows: “And he (ze, Eusebius) 
confessed as a lover of truth that he took his cue from the labours 
of that man (ze, Ammonius), For Tatian, also the disciple of 
Justin, the Philosopher and Martyr, patched and composed the 
Gospel of the Combined, and because the sequence of Mark, 
Luke, and John was lost, he defined the ten Canons only,” etc.3 

The important question may still be put: Was the Deatessaron 
upon which Mar Ephrem commented really that of Tatian? The 
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mere statement that it began with the sentence, “In the beginning 
was the Word,” does not afford much help for identifying the 
special Diatessaron, because many other Harmonies may have 
adopted the same obviously appropriate opening ; and we must all 
the more regret that the Dzatessaron which, according to the 
Doctrine of Addai, was publicly read at Edessa, is not more 
clearly identified, for it might naturally be the work upon which 
a Churchman of Edessa may have written a commentary. 

So little is really known of the Diatessaron of ‘Tatian that there 
is no certainty even as to the language in which it was composed. 
Zahn and the majority of modern critics are of opinion that the 
original was written in Syriac, but Harnack states strong reasons 
for maintaining a Greek original. 

We now come to comparatively recent times. The Armenian 
monks of St. Lazaro published, in 1834, four volumes of translations 
into Armenian of works of Ephrem Syrus, which contained a 
Harmony of the Gospels apparently beginning with the passage 
John i. r. Aucher, the editor of Ephrem, made a Latin transla- 
tion of the Commentary in 1841, which, being amended by 
Professor Mésinger, was published in 1876.1 This is said to be 
the commentary which Ephrem is reported to have written upon 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. ‘The editors state their opinion that the 
Armenian version was written about the fifth century, and that it 
is a translation from the Syriac. Zahn long ago pointed out that 
the Commentary is evidently based upon exegetical lectures, 
probably delivered to theological classes, perhaps the subsequent 
record of a student.2, Ephrem, moreover, or the writer of the 
“Commentary,” whoever he may be, never himself calls the work 
upon which he is commenting the Dveafessaron, nor mentions 
Tatian, but sometimes Scriptura, and occasionally Lvangelium. 
There is, in fact, nothing whatever apart from the tradition 
preserved by Bar-Salibi and the note of the translator, written long 
after the time of Ephrem, to indicate that this is a commentary 
upon the Diatessaron of Tatian. The order is not always the 
same in the passages selected for comment as that of the Harmony 
of Victor, or of the Arabic Diatessaron, of which we shall presently 
speak, and the texts of all have been so manipulated that no 
literal importance can be attached to them. 

We may now conveniently return to the Latin Harmony of 
Victor of Capua. It will be remembered that he was completely 
in doubt as to the authorship of the compilation which had come 


This work did not come to notice in this country till after the complete 
edition of .S. &. was published in 1879, and. of course we need not add that the 
still later works presently to be noticed could not before be discussed. 

? Forsch., p. 513 Resch, Azssercan. Parallel-texte, p. 43. 
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in his way, and as to whether he should ascribe it to Ammonius 
or to Tatian. Finally, upon mere conjecture, he decided in 
favour of Tatian. Regarding this Dr. Hemphill writes :— 


**Victor of Capua himself is an important witness ; for he was skilled in 
both Greek and Latin, and was a man of considerable eminence as a scholar 
and controversialist. And his solitary reason for attributing his discovery to 
Tatian is that he found one passage in Eusebius which spoke of Tatian having 
compiled a patchwork Gospel, which he judged to be the same, substantially, 
as that which accidentally came into his hands. Not one other allusion to 
Tatian’s work does Victor mention’; and the conclusion is that, but for the 
statement of Eusebius, he would have remained perfectly ignorant that such a 
work had ever existed....... The Latin Harmony, as it now exists in the Codex 
Fuldensis, represents not the harmony as it was found by Victor, but the 
Harmony as it was modified and edited under his direction. The index, which 
somehow escaped revision, does not in all cases agree with the body of the 
Codex, from which we gather that the latter may have been to some extent 
changed in order, and interpolated as in the case of the genealogies; while 
the text which Victor found has been changed piece by piece into the Vulgate 
of St. Jerome.”? 

Victor, making perfectly free use of the Latin Harmony which 
he had found, and altering it to suit his orthodox views, had it 
transcribed, and his fine manuscript has come down to us in the 
Codex Fuldensis, which is admitted to be almost the best authority 
for the text of the Vulgate version of the Gospels. It is no 
evidence, however, for the text of Tatian’s Diatessaron, with which, 
in the first place, it cannot be identified, and to which, if it could, 
it no longer bears any likeness. 

It must be apparent that the theory that the original of this 
Harmony, which was done into Latin, was that of Tatian, and not 
the Diatessaron of Ammonius or some one else who may have 
compiled a Diatessaron in the course of the four centuries between 
Tatian and Victor, rests upon a most unsubstantial basis. The most 
striking characteristic of Tatian’s work, as we have seen, was the 
omission of the genealogies, an omission which led to its being 
anathematised by the Church. In the index which is cited to 
prove that the original Latin Harmony began with John i. 1 we 
also find the genealogy, V. de generatione vel nativitate Christe. 
It is not possible, upon any real grounds of evidence, to identify 
this Harmony with the Diatessaron of Tatian. 

We now come to the last and most important document con- 
nected with this discussion. It had long been known that an 
Arabic manuscript existed in the Vatican Library purporting to be 
the Diatessaron of Tatian. This work, which had been brought 
to the library by Joseph Assemani, is described by him as Zatiant 
Diatessaron seu quatuor Evangelia in unum redacta.? It did not 


* Hemphill, Zhe Diatessaron of Tattan, pp. xi., xxiv. f. 
2 Brbl. Orient., i. 619. 
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attract any attention till some years ago, when Agostino Ciasca, in 
1883, published a pamphlet describing it, promising at some 
future time, if possible, to publish the manuscript. He did not 
find an opportunity of doing so, nor did Lagarde, who also thought 
of attempting it, till 1888, when Ciasca was able to produce an 
edition of the Diatessaron based upon this manuscript (XIV.), and 
a still more perfect one, which was presented to the Borgian 
Library in 1886 by Catholic Copts in Egypt, with a Latin trans- 
lation by himself! The latter manuscript, generally called the 
Borgian Codex, contains notes at the beginning and end, stating 
that this is a translation of Tatian’s Diatessaron from a Syriac 
manuscript written by Isa ibn Ali el Mutatabbib, a disciple of 
Honain ibn Ishaq, by Abf-l-Faraj Abdullah Ibreat-Tayyib. 
Honain is believed to have died a.p. 873, and the death of 
Abdullah Ibn-at-Tayyib is set down by Bar-Hebreeus as having 
taken place a.p. 1043. The existing manuscript is assigned to 
the fourteenth century. The Syriac. manuscript was, therefore, 
written seven centuries after Tatian’s time, and the Arabic trans- 
lation made some nine centuries after it. Beyond the notes of the 
scribe, we have no external evidence that the original Dzatessaron 
was the work ascribed to Tatian and, as has already been fully 
stated, nothing could be more difficult than the identification of 
an anonymous compilation of this kind. 

So little does the Arabic Harmony agree with what we are 
actually told of the Dzatessaron of Tatian that elaborate expla- 
nation and conjecture are necessary to support the statement of 
the Arab translator or scribe that we have here that mysterious 
work. The Diatessaron of Tatian was said to have commenced 
with the passage: “In the beginning was the Word.” Now, in 
the Vatican MS. XIV. the Diéavessaron does not begin with 
these words, but with the opening words of the second Synoptic, 
“The Gospel of Jesus, the Son of the living God.” This formerly 
convinced scholars that the Arabic Harmony was not that of 
Tatian, but Ciasca suggested that the words from Mark were added 
by another hand to supply the lack of a title. When the Borgian 
manuscript arrived, it was found that the introductory words from 
the second Synoptic are separated by a space from the text which 
follows. Which of these was the original form of the work from 
which the Arabic version was made cannot now be determined, or 
whether the separation in the Borgian manuscript was the result 
of a preconceived theory that the Harmony, being understood to 
be Tatian’s, ought to open with the words of the fourth Gospel, 
Then the fact which we learn from Theodoret, that the genealogies 
and the passages showing Jesus to have been born of the seed of 


* Tatiant Hvangeliorum Harmonie Arabice, 
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David, after the flesh, were omitted from the Dvatessaron, in 
consequence of which he resorted to the strong measure of 
“ putting away ” a couple of hundred copies of the work, is a still 
stronger obstacle to the identification of the Arabic Harmony with 
it, for these passages (Matt. i. 1-17 and Luke iti. 23~38) are 
contained in MS. XIV. In the Borgian manuscript, however, 
these genealogies are removed from the text and put as an 
appendix, under the title, ‘‘ The Book of the Generation of Jesus.” 
It is argued from this that we have here the passages in the first 
stage of insertion—they have got into the appendix on their way 
into the text. But may it not with greater probability be argued 
that they are in the first stage of omission—excluded from an 
inconvenient position in the text, where they clashed with the 
theory of the Harmony being by Tatian, and relegated to the 
appendix by the translators, who did not like to go so far as to 
exclude such scriptural matter altogether? One fact which 
seems to support the latter view is that in the index to 
the Latin Harmony of Victor—which Zahn regards as_repre- 
sentative of the ‘original Latin version of a Syriac Diatessaron 
which became transformed into the Codex Fuldensis—the fifth 
chapter is given as “de generatione vel nativitate Christi.” In 
connection with these difficulties it must never be forgotten that, 
to identify the Arabic Harmony with the work of Tatian, we have 
really nothing but the note of almost unknown Arab scholars, 
writing nearly a thousand years after the time of Tatian, of a work 
which had no specific mark of authorship. 

Another indication may be given, valuable in the almost 
complete absence of information regarding Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
which likewise opposes the identification of the Arabic Harmony 
with that work. Dean Burgon’ quotes an ancient Scholion 
which he met with while examining the Harleian manuscript 5,647 
(of Evan. 72, published by Wetstein), which states that, in Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, the verse of the fourth Gospel, “‘ And another took a 
spear and pierced his side, and there came out water and blood,” 
was inserted in Matt. xxvii. 48, and the writer adds that it is 
also introduced into the Evangelical History of Diodorus and 
divers other Holy Fathers, and “this also Chrysostom says.” 
The only one of these assertions which can be tested now is that 
regarding Chrysostom, and it is found to be correct, for in 
Homily 88 the text occurs against a clear summary of v. 48. Now, 
this is not found either in the Codex Fiuldensis or in the Arabic 
Diatessaron. 

The doubts which exist as to the identification of these MSS. 
with the Diatessaron of Tatian are intensified when we consider 


* Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark, 1871, p. 316 f. 
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the text of these works. If the identification were complete and 
decisive upon other grounds of evidence, it might be unnecessary 
to enter upon this part of the subject, but the changes which have 
taken place in the centuries which have passed since the compila- 
tion of the Diatessaron are so indicative of the tendency to adjust 
facts to agreement with prevalent opinion that it is instructive to 
consider also this side of the case. In his work on the Diatessaron, 
Mr. Rendel Harris frankly says: ‘“ From what has been said, it 
will be seen that, in describing the manuscripts from which 
Ciasca’s text is.made, we have been careful to avoid the assumption 
that the text of the Arabic Harmony is necessarily and at all 
points identical with that of the Diatessaron of Tatian. For, 
even if we accept the Harmony as Tatian’s on the ground of its 
general agreements with the traditional Tatian, we are obliged to 
note in the manuscripts themselves a tendency to change in the 
most striking Tatian characteristics; and further, since the 
Harmony is substantially a New Testament manuscript, it is 
impossible that it could have remained in circulation without being 
affected by the same causes which were in operation to change the 
form of every successive recension of the New Testament into 
agreement with the latest recension of all.” Harnack considers 
that the Syriac manuscript from which the Arabic translation was 
made contained an already manipulated Catholic Déatessaron,? 
and elsewhere he says: ‘‘ In all cases where I have referred to the 
Arabic Harmony—that is to say, at the passages characteristic of 
the real Tatian—the characteristic had been removed and the 
commonplace substituted.” Resch, speaking of all these supposed 
representations of the Diatessaron, after pointing out the effect of 

the establishment of the canonical text,as the only authority, in — 
producing a process of fundamental extirpation (griindlicher 
Ausrottungs process) of pre-canonical Gospel texts, says: “In 
consequence of this, the Déatessaron belongs to the number of 
wholly lost writings. Neither Greek nor Syriac copies of this 
oldest Gospel Harmony have been preserved,” and he only 
regards Ephrem, Aphraates, the Codex Fiuddensis, and the Arabic 
Harmony as sources for a partial reconstruction.3 Zahn’s opinion 
of the text is not a whit more favourable. It will be remembered 
that he said of the Latin Tatian that “the translation, if we can so 
call it, has been made in such a way that the fragments from 
which the Syriac book was compiled were sought for in the Latin 
Bible in the version of Jerome, and transcribed from it. It is 
equally clear,” he continues, “ that either on the occasion of the 


* The Diatessaron of Tatian, 1890, p. 9. 
? Gesch. d. altchr. Lit., 1893, i., p. 495. 
3 Aussercan. paralleltexte zu d. Ev., 1893, p. 42 f. 
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translation from Syriac into Latin, or even previously in the Syriac 
text itself which the Latinist had before him, the literary composi- 
tion of the Dzazessaron had undergone a profound transformation. 
All this and much more,” he adds, “may also have occurred when 
the Diatessaron was translated into Arabic.”? 

When we consider the slightness of the evidence upon which 
any identification of these works with the Déatessaron of Tatian 
rests, this final judgment on the transformation of the text itself 
forms a suitable illustration of the whole position of the question. 
If many are content to consider the identity of the works settled, 
at least it is pretty certain that, if Tatian himself were to-day to see 
his Diatessaron as it stands in Ciasca’s MS., he could not recognise 
his own work. 

We have thought it desirable to state the case for Tatian’s 
Diatessaron with sufficient fulness, as interesting in itself 
and important for a just appreciation of the difficulties which 
surround it; but so far as our special investigation is concerned a 
final judgment is simple and conclusive. Even if it be accepted 
that, towards the last quarter of the second century, Tatian 
possessed and made use of our Gospels, the fact can only prove 
the existence of those writings, but adds nothing to our knowledge 
of their authors, and certainly does not in the least justify us in 
accepting them as adequate witnesses for miracles and the reality — 
of Divine Revelation. 


Dionysius of Corinth need not detain us long. Eusebius in- 
forms us that he was the author of seven Epistles addressed to 
various Christian communities, and also of a letter to Chrysophora, 
“a most faithful sister.” Eusebius speaks of these writings as 
Catholic Epistles, and briefly characterises each ; but, with the 
exception of a few short fragments preserved by him, none of 
these fruits of the “inspired industry” (€v@éov qiAorovias) of 
Dionysius are now extant.? These fragments are all from an 
Epistle said to have been addressed to Soter, Bishop of Rome, 
and give us a clue to the time at which they were written. The 
Bishopric of Soter is generally dated between a.p. 168-176,3 
during which years the Epistle must have been composed. It 
could not have been written, however, before Dionysius becaine 
Bishop of Corinth in a.p. 170,4 and it was probably written some 
years after.> 


t Gesch. des N. T. Kanons, 1891, ii., p. 533 f. 

2 Eusebius, WH. Z., iv. 23; Hieron., De Vir. ///., 27 ; Grabe, Spzcz?. Patr., 
ii, p. 217 f.; Routh, Relzg. Sacre, i., p. 180 ff. 

3 Eusebius, in his Chronzcon, sets itin A.D. 171. 4 Eusebius, 7. Z., iv. 19. 

5 Anger places it between 173-177, Syuops. Lv. Proleg., xxxii.; cf. Credner, 
Gesch. N. T. Kan., p. 79. Jerome states that Dionysius flourished under 
M. Aurel. Verus and L. Aurel. Commodus (De Vir. ///., 27). 
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No quotation from, or allusion to, any writing of the New 
Testament occurs in any of the fragments of the Epistles now 
extant ; nor does Eusebius make mention of any such reference in 
the Epistles which have perished. As testimony for our Gospels, 
therefore, Dionysius is an absolute blank. Some expressions and 
statements, however, are put forward by apologists which we must 
examine. In the few lines which Tischendorf accords to 
Dionysius he refers to two of these. The first is an expression 
used, not by Dionysius himself, but by Eusebius, in speaking of 
the Epistles to the Churches at Amastris and at Pontus. Euse- 
bius says that Dionysius adds some ‘expositions of Divine 
Scriptures” (ypaddv Oeiwv e&nyfjoes).* There can be no 
doubt, we think, that this refers to the Old Testament only, and 
Tischendorf himself does not deny it.? 

The second passage which Tischendorf3 points out, and which 
he claims with some other apologists as evidence of the actual 
existence of a New Testament Canon when Dionysius wrote, 
occurs in a fragment from the Epistle to Soter and the Romans 
which is preserved by Eusebius. It is as follows: “For the 
brethren having requested me to write Epistles, I wrote them. 
And the Apostles of the devil have filled these with tares, both 
taking away parts and adding others; for whom the woe is 
destined. It is not surprising, then, if some have recklessly 
‘ventured to adulterate the Scriptures of the Lord (tov kvpiaxov 
ypapav) when they have formed designs against these which 
are not of such importance.”4 Regarding this passage, Dr. West- 
cott, with his usual boldness, says: ‘‘It is evident that the 
‘Scriptures of the Lord’—the writings of the New Testament— 
were at this time collected, that they were distinguished from other 
books, that they were jealously guarded, that they had been 
corrupted for heretical purposes.”5 We have seen, however, that 
there has not been a trace of any New Testament Canon in the 


* Eusebius, A. #., iv. 23. 

? Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u.s.w., p. 18 f.; Volkmar, Der Ursprune, 
p- 38; Donaldson, Ast. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii., p. 217. Dr. Westcott’s 
opinion is shown by his not even referring to the expression. 

3 Wann wurden, u.s. W., p. 18 f. 6 VETS aA ete Ss 

5 On the Canon, p. 166. Dr. Westcott, in the first instance, translates the 
expression, Tév Kuptaxdy ypapov : ‘‘ The Scriptures of the New Testament.” 
In a note to his fourth edition, however, he explains: ‘‘ Of course, it is not 
affirmed that the collection here called ai xupsaxal pagal was identical with 
our ‘New Testainent,’ but simply that the phrase shows that a collection of 
writings belonging to the New Testament existed” (p. 188, n. 2). Such a 
translation, in such a work, assuming, as it does, the whole question, and 
concealing what is doubtful, is most unwarrantable. The fact is that not only 
is there no mention of the New Testament at all, but the words as little neces- 
sarily imply a ‘‘ collection” of writings as they do a ‘‘collection” of the 
Epistles of Dionysius. 
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writings of the Fathers before and during this age, and it is not 
permissible to put such an interpretation upon the remark of 
Dionysius. Dr. Donaldson, with greater critical justice and 
reserve, remarks regarding the expression, ‘“‘Scriptures of the 
Lord”: “It is not easy to settle what this term means,” although 
he adds his own personal opinion, “but most probably it refers to 
the Gospels as containing the sayings and doings of the Lord. It 
is not likely, as Lardner supposes, that such a term would be 
applied to the whole of the New Testament.” The idea of our 
collected New Testament being referred to is of course quite un- 
tenable, and although it is open to argument that Dionysius may 
have referred to evangelical works, it is obvious that there are no 
means of proving the fact, and much less that he referred specially 
to our Gospels. In fact, the fragments of Dionysius present no 
evidence whatever of the existence of our Synoptics. 

In order further to illustrate the inconclusiveness of the argu- 
ments based upon so vague an expression, we may add that it 
does not of necessity apply to any Gospels or works of Christian 
history at all, and may with perfect propriety have indicated the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. We find Justin Martyr com- 
plaining in the same spirit as Dionysius, through several chapters, 
that the Old Testament Scriptures, and more especially those 
relating to the Lord, had been adulterated, that parts had been 
taken away, and others added, with the intention of destroying or 
weakening their application to Christ.? Justin’s argument through- 
out is, that the whole of the Old Testament Scriptures refer to 
Christ ; and Tryphon, his antagonist, the representative of Jewish 
opinion, is made to avow that the Jews not only wait for Christ, 
but, he adds, ‘‘ We admit that all the Scriptures which you have 
cited refer to him.”3 Not only, therefore, were the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament closely connected with their Lord by the 
Fathers and, at the date of which we are treating, were the only 
“ Holy Scriptures ” recognised, but they made the same complaints 
which we meet with in Dionysius, that these Scriptures were 
adulterated by omissions and interpolations.4 The expression of 
Eusebius regarding “expositions of Divine Scriptures” (ypadov 
Oeiwv e&nyjoes) added’ by Dionysius, which applied to the Old 
Testament, tends to connect the Old Testament also with this 
teriiyae Scriptures of the Lord.” 

If the term, “Scriptures of the Lord,” however, be referred to 
Gospels, the difficulty of using it as evidence continues undimin- 
ished. We have no indication of the particular evangelical works 


t Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii., p. 217. A } 
2 Dial. c. Tryph., \xx.—lxxv. 3 Dial. \xxxix. 
4 This charge is made with insistence throughout the Clementine Homilies. 
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which were in the Bishop’s mind. We have seen that other 
Gospels were used by the Fathers, and in exclusive circulation 
amongst various communities ; and even until much later times 
many works were regarded by them as divinely inspired which 
have no place in our Canon. ‘The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, for instance, was probably used by some at least of 
the Apostolic Fathers, by pseudo-Ignatius, Polycarp, Papias, 
Hegesippus, Justin Martyr, and at least employed along with our 
Gospels by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Jerome.t' The 
fact that Serapion, in the third century, allowed the Gospel of 
Peter to be «used in the church of Rhossus? shows at the same 
time the consideration in which it was held, and the incomplete- 
ness of the canonical position of the New Testament writings. 
So does the circumstance that in the fifth century Theodoret found 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or Tatian’s Gospel, widely 
circulated and held in honour amongst orthodox churches in his 
diocese.3 The Shepherd of Hermas, which was read in the churches 
and nearly secured a permanent place in the Canon, was quoted 
as inspired by Irenzeus.t The Epistle of Barnabas was held in 
similar honour, and quoted as inspired by Clement of Alexandria’ 
and by Origen,° as was likewise the Epistle of the Roman Clement. 
The Apocalypse of Peter was included by Clement of Alexandria 
in his account of the canonical Scriptures and those which are 
disputed, such as the Epistle of Jude and the other Catholic 
Epistles,7 and it stands side by side with the Apocalypse of John 
in the Canon of Muratori, being long after publicly read in the 
churches of Palestine. Tischendorf, indeed, conjectures that a 
blank in the Codex Sinaiticus, after the New Testament, was 
formerly filled by it. Justin, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Lactantius quote the Sibylline books as the Word of: God, 
and pay similar honour to the Book of Hystaspes.2 So great 
indeed was the consideration and use of the Sibylline Books in 
the Church of the second and third centuries that Christians from 
that fact were nicknamed Sibyllists.*° It is unnecessary to multiply, 
as might so easily be done, these illustrations ; it is sufficiently well 


Clap 203" 2" Busebius, 2s vier: 

3 Theodoret, Her. Fab.,i. 20; cf. ii. 2; cf. Epiph., Her., xvi. 1. 
4 Adv. Her., iv. 20, § 2; Eusebius, H. &., v. 83 cf. iii. 3. 

5 Strom., ii. 8, iv. 17. & Philocal., 18. 

7 Eusebius, &. Z., vi. 14 8" Sozom, A. Ae, vilel9. 


9 Justin, Apo/., i. 20, 44; Clem. Al., Stvom., vi. 5, §§ 42, 43; Lactantius, 
Lnstit. Div., 1. 6, 7, vii. 15, 19. Clement of Alexandria quotes with perfect 
faith and seriousness some apocryphal book, in which, he says, the Apostle 
Paul recommends the Hellenic books, the Sibyl and the books of Hystaspes, as 
giving notably clear prophetic descriptions of the Son of God (S¢rom., vi. 5, 
§ 42, 43). 

0 Origen, Contra Cels., v. 63 cf. vii. 53. 
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known that a number of Gospels and similar works, which have been 
excluded from the Canon, were held in deepest veneration by the 
Church in the second century, to which the words of Dionysius 
may apply. So vague and indefinite an expression, at any rate, is 
useless as evidence for the existence of our canonical Gospels. 

Dr. Westcott’s deduction from the words of Dionysius, that not 
only were the writings of the New Testament already collected, 
but that they were ‘jealously guarded,” is imaginative indeed. It 
is much and devoutly to be wished that they had been as care- 

a fully guarded as he supposes; but it is well known that this was 
“not the case, and that numerous interpolations have been intro- 
duced into the text. The whole history of the Canon and of 
Christian literature in the second and third centuries displays the 
most deplorable carelessness and want of critical judgment on 
the part of the Fathers. Whatever was considered as conducive 
to Christian edification was blindly adopted by them, and a 
number of works were launched into circulation and falsely 
ascribed to Apostles and others likely to secure for them greater 
consideration. Such pious fraud was rarely suspected, still more 
rarely detected in the early ages of Christianity, and several of 
such pseudographs have secured a place in our New Testament. 
The words of Dionysius need not receive any wider signification 
than a reference to well-known Epistles. It is clear from the 
words attributed to the Apostle Paul, in 2 Thess. ii. 2, ili. 17, that 
his Epistles were falsified and, setting aside some of those which 
bear his name in our Canon, spurious Epistles were long ascribed 
to him, such as the Epistle to the Laodiceans and a third Epistle 
to the Corinthians. We need not do more than allude to the 
second Epistle falsely bearing the name of Clement of Rome, as 
well as the Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, the Apostolical 
Constitutions, and the spurious letters of Ignatius, the letters and 
legend of Abgarus quoted by Eusebius, and the Epistles of Paul 
and Seneca, in addition to others already pointed out, as instances 
of the wholesale falsification of that period, many of which gross 
forgeries were at once accepted as genuine by the Fathers, so 
slight was their critical faculty and so ready their credutity." In 
one case the Church punished the author who, from mistaken zeal 
for the honour of the Apostle Paul, fabricated the Acta Pauli et 
Thecle in his name,? but the forged production was not the less 
made use of in the Church. There was, therefore, no lack of 
falsification and adulteration of works of Apostles and others of 
greater note than himself to warrant the remark of Dionysius, 


« The Epistle of Jude quotes as genuine the Assumption of Moses, and also 
the Book of Enoch; and the defence of the authenticity of the latter by Tertullian 
(de Cultu fem., i. 3) will not be forgotten. 2 Tertullian, De Baptismo, 17. 
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without any forced application of it to our Gospels or to a New 
Testament Canon, the existence of which there is nothing to 
substantiate, but, on the contrary, every reason to discredit. 
Before leaving this passage we may add that, although even 
Tischendorf does not, Dr. Westcott does find in it references to our 
first Synoptic and to the Apocalypse. ‘The short fragment just 
quoted,” he says, “‘ contains two obvious allusions, one to the Gospel 
of St. Matthew and one to the Apocalypse.” The words, “the 
Apostles of the devil have filled these with tares,” are, he supposes, 
an allusion to Matt. xiii. 24 ff. But even if the expression were 


an echo of the Parable of the Wheat and Tares, it is not permis- — 


sible to refer it in this arbitrary way to our first Gospel, to the 
exclusion of the numerous other works which existed, many of 
which doubtless contained it. Obviously the words have no 
evidential value. 

Continuing his previous assertions, however, Dr. Westcott 
affirms with equal boldness: “The allusion in the last clause ”»— 
to the “Scriptures of the Lord ”—“ will be clear when it is 
remembered that Dionysius ‘warred against the heresy of 
Marcion and defended the rule of truth’” (rapiorac@au Kavéve 
aX.).2 Tischendorf, who is ready enough to strain every expres- 
sion into evidence, recognises too well that this is not capable of 
such an interpretation. Dr. Westcott omits to mention that the 
words, moreover, are not used by Dionysius at all, but simply 
proceed from Eusebius.3 Dr. Donaldson distinctly states the fact 
that ‘‘there is no reference to the Bible in the words of Eusebius : 
he defends the rule of the truth ”4 (r@ THs dAnGeias Tapicraras 
KaVOVL), 

There is only one other point to mention. Dr. Westcott refers 
to the passage in the Epistle of Dionysius, which has already been 
quoted in this work, regarding the reading of Christian writings 
in churches. ‘‘'To-day,” he writes to Soter, “we have kept the 
Lord’s holy day, in which we have read your Epistle, from the 
reading of which we shall ever derive admonition, as we do from 
the former one written to us by Clement.”5 It is evident that 
there was no idea, in selecting the works to be read at the weekly 
assembly of Christians, of any Canon of a New Testament. We 
here learn that the Epistles of Clement and of Soter were habitually 
read; and, while we hear of this and of the similar reading of 
Justin’s Memoirs of the Apostles,® of the Shepherd of Hermas,? of 
the Apocalypse of Peter,’ and other apocryphal works, we do not 
at the same time hear of the public reading of our Gospels. 


t On the Canon, p. 167. 2 [b., p. 166 f. OO Ey ive 238 

4 Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii., p. 217 f. 5 Husebss ake, ivii23s 
® Justin, Afo/., 1.67. 7 Euseb., H. £#., iii. 3; Hieron., De Vir. Zi/., 10. 
8 Sozom., H. £., vil. 9. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MELITO OF SARDIS—-CLAUDIUS APOLLINARIS—-ATHENAGORAS— 
THE EPISTLE OF VIENNE AND LYONS 


We might altogether have passed over Melito, Bishop of Sardis, 
in Lydia, had it not been for the use of certain fragments of 
his writings made by Dr. Westcott. Melito, naturally, is not cited 
by Tischendorf at all, but the English apologist, with greater zeal, 
we think, than critical discretion, forces him into service as 
evidence for the Gospels and a New Testament Canon. The date 
of Melito, it is generally agreed, falls after A.D. 176, a phrase in 
his apology presented to Marcus Antoninus preserved in Eusebius* 
(pera Tov ma.dds) indicating that Commodus had already been 
admitted to a share of the Government. 

Dr. Westcott affirms that, in a fragment preserved by Eusebius, 
Melito speaks of the books of the New Testament in a collected 
form. He says: ‘‘ The words of Melito on the other hand are 
simple and casual, and yet their meaning can scarcely be mis- 
taken. He writes to Onesimus, a fellow-Christian, who had urged 
him ‘to make selections for him from the Law and the Prophets 
concerning the Saviour and the faith generally, and furthermore 
desired to learn the accurate account of the Old (zadawv) 
Books’: ‘having gone therefore to the East,’ Melito says, ‘and 
reached the spot where [each thing] was preached and done, and 
having learned accurately the Books of the Old Testament, I have 
sent a list of them.’ The mention of ‘the Old Books’—‘ the 
Books of the Old Testament,’ naturally implies a definite New 
Testament, a written antitype to the Old; and the form of 
language implies a familiar recognition of its contents.”? This is 
truly astonishing! The “form of language ” can only refer to the 
words, “concerning the Saviour and the faith generally,” which 
must have an amazing fulness of meaning to convey to Dr. West- 
cott the implication of a “ familiar recognition” of the contents of 
a supposed already collected New Testament, seeing that a simple 
Christian, not to say a Bishop, might at least know of a Saviour 
and the faith generally from the oral preaching of the Gospel, from 


tH, Lol 20. 
2 On the Canon, p. 193. (In the fourth edition Dr. Westcott omits the last 


phrase, making a full stop at ‘‘ Old,” p. 218.) 
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a single Epistle of Paul, or from any of the woAAoi of Luke. This 
reasoning forms a worthy pendant to his argument, that because 
Melito speaks of the books of the Old Testament he implies the 
existence of a definite collected New Testament. Such an asser- 
tion is calculated to mislead a large class of readers.* 

The fragment of Melito is as follows: ‘‘ Melito to his brother 
Onesimus, greeting. As thou hast frequently desired in thy 
zeal for the word (Adyov) to have extracts made for thee, 
both from the law and the prophets concerning the Saviour and 
our whole faith ; nay, more, hast wished to learn the exact state- 
ment of the old books (raAawv BuBdAiwv), how many they are 
and what is their order, I have earnestly endeavoured to accom- 
plish this, knowing thy zeal concerning the faith, and thy desire 
to be informed concerning the word (Adyov), and especially 
that thou preferrest these matters to all others from love towards 
God, striving to gain eternal salvation. Having, therefore, gone 
to the East, and reached the place where this was preached and 
done, and having accurately ascertamed the books of the Old 
Testament (7a THs tadaras SiaOjKyns BuBdta), I have, subjoined, 
sent a list of them unto thee, of which these are the names ”— 
then follows a list of the books of the Old Testament, omitting, 
however, Esther. He then concludes with the words: ‘“ Of these 
I have made the extracts, dividing them into six books.”? 

Dr. Westcott’s assertion that the expression, ‘Old Books,” 
“Books of the Old Testament,” involves here by antithesis a 
definite wzitten New Testament, requires us to say a few words 
_as to the name of “Testament” as applied to both divisions of the 
Bible. It is of course well known that this word came into use 
originally from the translation of the Hebrew word “ covenant,” 
or compact made between God and the Israelites,3 in the 
Septuagint version, by the Greek word Ava@j«n, which in a legal 
sense also means a will or testament,‘ and that word is adopted 
throughout the New ‘Testament.s The Vulgate translation, 
instead of retaining the original Hebrew signification, translated 


* It must be said, however, that Dr. Westcott merely follows and exaggerates 
Lardner here, who says: ‘‘ From this passage I would conclude that there 
was then also a volume or collection of books called the New Testament, 
containing the writings of Apostles and Apostolical men ; but we cannot from 
hence infer the names or the exact number of those books” (CredibzZity, etc., 
Works, ii., p. 148). 

2 Eusebius, 4. Z., iv. 26. 3 Ch Exod! xxiv. 7. 

4 The legal sense of dia6%xy as a Will or Testament is distinctly intended in 
Heb. ix. 16, ‘* For where a Testament (5a67«7) is, there must also of necessity 
be the death of the testator” (da@euévov), The same word d.a6}«n is employed 
throughout the whole passage (Heb. ix. 15-23). = 

5 2 Cor. iii. 14; Heb, vii. 6-13, xii. 24; Rom. ix. 4, xi. 26-28; Gal. iii. 
14-17 ; Ephes. ii. 12, etc. 
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the word in the Gospels and Epistles, “ Zestamentum,” and % 
Tadawd duaGyjxn became “ Vetus Testamentum,” instead of “ Vetus 
Fiedus,” and whenever the word occurs in the English version 
it is almost invariably rendered “Testament” instead of covenant. 
The expression “‘ Book of the Covenant,” or “Testament,” B/BXos 
THs SvaOyKns, frequently occurs in the LXX version of the Old 
Testament and its Apocrypha ;* and in Jeremiah xxxi. 31-34? the 
prophet speaks of making a “new covenant” (kaw 6va67Kn) 
with the house of Israel, whith is indeed quoted in Hebrews viii. 8. 
It is the doctrinal idea of the new covenant, through Christ con- 
firming the former one made to the Israelites, which has led to the 
distinction of the Old and New Testaments. Generally the Old 
Testament was, in the first ages of Christianity, indicated by the 
simple expressions, ‘‘The Books ” (ra SuBAia), “ Holy Scriptures ” 
(‘ep ypdpyora,3 or ypapal dyiat),4 or “The Scriptures” (at 
ypopai) ;5 but the preparation for the distinction of “Old 
Testament ” began very early in the development of the doc- 
trinal idea of the New Testament of Christ, before there was 
any part of the New Testament books written at all. The 
expression “‘New Testament,” derived thus antithetically from 
the “Old Testament,” occurs constantly throughout the second 
part of the Bible. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, vill. 6-13, the 
Mosaic dispensation is contrasted with the Christian, and Jesus is 
called the Mediator of a better Testament (dva0jKy).6 The first 
Testament, not being faultless, is replaced by the second, and the 
writer quotes the passage from Jeremiah to which we have referred 
regarding a New Testament, winding up his argument with the 
words, v. 13: “In that he saith a new (Testament) he hath made 
the first old.” Again, in our first Gospel, during the Last Supper, 
Jesus is represented as saying: “This is my blood of the New 
Testament” (ris Kawvjs SuaOyKns) 37 and in Luke he says: 
“This cup is the New Testament (7) xavvi dva0j«7) in my blood.”8 
There is, therefore, a very distinct reference made to the two 
Testaments as “ New” and “Old,” and in speaking of the books of 
the Law and the Prophets as the ‘‘ Old Books ” and “ Books of the 
Old Testament,” after the general acceptance of the Gospel of 
Jesus as the New Testament or Covenant, there was no anti- 
thetical implication of a written New Testament, but a mere 
reference to the doctrinal idea. We might multiply illustrations 
showing how ever-present to the mind of the early Church was the 


© Cf. Exod. xxiv. 7 ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 30; 2 Kings xxiii. 2; 1 Maccab. 1. 57 ; 
Sirach, xxiv. 23, etc. 

2 In the Septuagint version, xxxvill. 31-34. 

3 2 Tim. iii. 15. 4 Rom. i. 2. 5 Matt. xxil. 29. 

COC ixwd55) kiln 24. 7 Matt. xxvi. 28. ® Luke xxil. 20; 
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contrast of the Mosaic and Christian Covenants as Old and New. 
Two more we may venture to point out. In Romans ix. 4 and 
Gal. iv. 24 the two Testaments or Covenants (ai dv0 diaGijKaz), 
typified by Sinai and the heavenly Jerusalem, are discussed, and 
the superiority of the latter asserted. There is, however, a 
passage still more clear and decisive. Paul says in 2 Corinthians 
iii, 6: “ Who also (God) made us sufficient to be ministers of the 
New Testament (xacvjs Scafjxys), not of the letter, but of the 
spirit” (et ypdyuaros @AAA Tredparos), Why does not Dr. 
Westcott boldly claim this as evidence of a definite written New 
Testament, when not only is there reference to the name, but a 
distinction drawn between the letter and the spirit of it, from which 
an apologist might make a telling argument? But, proceeding to 
contrast the glory of the New with the Old dispensation, the 
Apostle, in reference to the veil with which Moses covered his 
face, says: “But their understandings were hardened : for until 
this very day remaineth the same veil in the reading of the Old 
Testament” (emt ry avayvdcoe: THs Tadarads diahjxys) 3X and as 
if to make the matter still clearer he repeats in the next verse: 
**But even unto this day, when Moses is read, the veil lieth upon 
their heart.” Now, here the actual reading of the O/d Testament 
(wadads Secathjxys) is distinctly‘ mentioned, and the expression, 
quite as aptly as that of Melito, “implies a definite New 
Testament, a written antitype to the Old”; but even Dr. Westcott 
would not dare to suggest that, when the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians was composed, there was a “definite written New 
Testament” in existence. This conclusively shows that the whole 
argument from Melito’s mention of -the books of the Old 
Testament is absolutely groundless. 

On the contrary, the first general designation for the two 
portions of the New Testament collection was “The Gospel ” 
(evayyélior, evayyelixdvy, edayyehixd) and “The Apostle” 
({aroero\os, drocrodixdy, arocrohixd), in contrast with the 
two divisions of the Old Testament, the Law and the 
Prophets (6 VOpos, 08 mpopnrac) ;? and the name New 
Testament occurs for the very first time in the third century, when 
Tertullian called the collection of Christian Scriptures ovum 


« Verse 14. 

= Ch Treneus, ddv. Her., i. 3, $6; Clemens Al., Strom., v. SoS gees 
Tertullian, De Prescr., 36; Adv. Mare., iv. 2, Apolog., 18; Origen, Hom. 
xix. In Jerem. iii., p. 364. The Canon of Muratori says that the Pastor of 
Hermas can neither be classed ‘‘ inter Prophetas neque inter Apostolos.” Ina 
translation of the C/avzs, a spurious work attributed to Melito himself—and 
Dr. Westcott admits it to be spurious (p. 198, note 1)—the Gospels are referred 


to simply by the formula ‘“‘z2 evangelio,” and the Epistles generally ‘‘ zz 
apostolo.” 
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Instrumentum and Novum Testamentum* The term % Kawi 
dvaOjKy is not, so far as we are aware, applied in the Greek to 
the “ New Testament” Scriptures in any earlier work than Origen’s 
De Principits, iv. 1. It was only in the second half of the third 
century that the double designation 78 evayyéAvov Kat 6 daréaroXos 
was generally abandoned. 

As to the evidence for a New Testament Canon, which Dr. 
Westcott supposes he gains by his unfounded inference from 
Melito’s expression, we may judge of its value from the fact that 
he himself, like Lardner, admits: ‘‘ But there is little evidence in 
the fragment of Melito to show what writings he would have in- 
cluded in the new collection.” Little evidence? There is none 
at all. : 

There is, however, one singular and instructive point in this 
fragment to which Dr. Westcott does not in any way refer, but 
which well merits attention as illustrating the state of religious 
knowledge at that time and, by analogy, giving a glimpse of the 
difficulties which beset early Christian literature. We are told by 
Melito that Onesimus had frequently urged him to give him exact 
information as to the number and order of the books of the Old 
Testament, and to have extracts made for him from them con- 
cerning the Saviour and the faith. Now, it is apparent that Melito, 
though a Bishop, was not able to give the desired information 
regarding the number and order of the books of the Old 
Testament himself, but that he had to make a journey to collect 
it. If this was the extent of knowledge possessed by the Bishop 
of Sardis of what was to the Fathers the only Holy Scripture, how 
ignorant his flock must have been, and how unfitted, both, to form 
any critical judgment as to the connection of Christianity with the 
Mosaic dispensation. The formation of a Christian Canon at a 
period when such ignorance was not only possible but generally 
prevailed, and when the zeal of believers led to the composition of 
such a mass of pseudonymic and other literature, in which every 
consideration of correctness and truth was subordinated to a 
childish desire for edification, must have been slow indeed and 
uncertain ; and in such an age fortuitous circumstances must have 
mainly led to the canonisation or actual loss of many a work. So 
far from affording any evidence of the existence of a New 
Testament Canon, the fragment of Melito only shows the igno- 
rance of the Bishop of Sardis as to the Canon even of the Old 


Testament. thoes, 
We have not yet finished with Melito in connection with Dr. 


1 Adv. Prax., 15, 20; Adv. Marc., iv. 1. He says in the latter place 
<< instrumenti,” referring to Old and New Testaments, “‘ve/, guod magis usut 
est dicere, testament.” 


2 On the Canon, p. 194. 
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Westcott, however, and it is necessary to follow him further in 
order fully to appreciate the nature of the evidence for the New 
Testament Canon, which, in default of betters he is obliged to 
offer. Eusebius gives a list of the works of Melito which have 
come to his knowledge, and, in addition to the fragment already 
quoted, he extracts a brief passage from Melito’s work on the 
Passover, and some much longer quotations from his AZology, to 
which we have in passing referred.t With these exceptions, none 
of Melito’s writings are now extant. Dr. Cureton, however, has 
published a Syriac version, with translation, of a so-called Oration 
of Meliton, the Philosopher, who was in the Presence of Antoninus 
Cesar, together with five other fragments attributed to Melito.? 
With regard to this Syriac Ovation, Dr. Westcott says: “Though, 
if it be entire, it is not the Apology with which Eusebius was 
acquainted, the general character of the writing leads to the belief 
that it is a genuine book of Melito of Sardis ”;3 and he proceeds 
to treat it as authentic. In the first place, we have so little of 
Melito’s genuine compositions extant that it is hazardous indeed 
to draw any positive deduction from the “ character of the writing.” 
Cureton, Bunsen, and others, maintain that this Afology is not a 
fragment ; and it cannot be the work mentioned by Eusebius, for 
it does not contain the quotations from the authentic Ovradions 
which he has preserved, and which are considerable. It is, how- 
ever, clear, from the substance of the composition, that it cannot 
have been spoken before the Emperor ; and, moreover, it has in 
no way the character of an “apology,” for there is not a single 
word in it about either Christianity or Christians. , There is every 
reason to believe that it is not a genuine work of Melito. There 
is no ground for supposing that he wrote two Afologies, nor 
is this ascribed to him upon any other ground ‘than the 
inscription of an unknown Syriac writer. This, however, is not 
the only spurious work attributed to Melito. Of this work Dr. 
Westcott says: “Like other Afo/ogies, this oration contains only 
indirect references to the Christian Scriptures. The allusions in 
it to the Gospels are extremely rare, and, except so far as they show 
the influence of St. John’s writings, of no special interest.”4 It 
would have been more correct to have said that there are no 
allusions in it to the Gospels at all. 

Dr. Westcott is somewhat enthusiastic in speaking of Melito 
and his literary activity as evinced in the titles of his works 
recorded by Eusebius, and he quotes a fragment, said to be from 


t Euseb., 7. Z., iv. 26. 

* Spicilegium Syriacum, 1855, pp. 41-56; Pitra, Spiced. Solesm., 1855, ii. 
Proleg., xxxviil. f. 

3 On the Canon, p. 194. : 4 [b., p. 194. 
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a treatise, On Faith, amongst these Syriac remains, and which he 
considers to be “a very striking expansion of the early historic 
creed of the Church.”? As usual, we shall give the entire frag- 
menGi— 


“© We have made collections from the Law and the Prophets relative to those 
things which have been declared respecting our Lord Jesus Christ, that we 
may prove to your love that he is perfect Reason, the Word of God ; who was 
begotten before the light ; who was Creator together with the Father ; who 
was the Fashioner of man ; who wasall in all; who among the Patriarchs was 
Patriarch ; who in the Law was the Law; among the Priests chief Priest ; 
among Kings Governor ; among the Prophets the Prophet ; among the Angels 
Archangel ; in the voice the Word ; among Spirits Spirit ; in the Father the 
Son; in God the King for ever and ever. For this was he who was Pilot 
to Noah ; who conducted Abraham ; who was bound with Isaac ; who was in 
exile with Jacob ; who was sold with Joseph; who was captain with Moses ; 
who was the Divider of the inheritance with Jesus the son of Nun; who in 
David and the Prophets foretold his own sufferings ; who was incarnate in the 
Virgin ; who was born at Bethlehem ; who was wrapped in swaddling clothes 
in the manger ; who was seen of shepherds ; who was glorified of angels ; who 
was worshipped by the Magi; who was pointed out by John ; who assembled 
the Apostles ; who preached the kingdom ; who healed the maimed ; who gave 
light to the blind; who raised the dead ; who appeared in the Temple ; who 
was not believed by the people ; who was betrayed by Judas ; who was laid 
hold of by the priests; who was condemned by Pilate; who was pierced in 
the flesh ; who was hanged upon the tree ; who was buried in the earth ; who 
rose from the dead ; who appeared to the Apostles ; who ascended to heaven ; 
who sitteth on the right hand of the Father ; who is the Rest of those who are 
departed ; the Recoverer of those who are lost; the Light of those who are in 
darkness ; the Deliverer of those who are captives; the Finder of those who 
have gone astray ; the Refuge of the afflicted ; the Bridegroom of the Church ; 
the Charioteer of the Cherubim ; the Captain of the Angels ; God who is of 
God ; the Son who is of the Father ; Jesus Christ, the King for ever and ever. 
Amen.”? 


Dr. Westcott commences his commentary upon this passage 
with the remark: “No writer could state the fundamental truths 
of Christianity more unhesitatingly, or quote the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments with more perfect, confidence.”3 We 
need not do more than remark that there is not a single quotation 
in the fragment, and that there is not a single one of the references 
to Gospel history or to ecclesiastical dogmas which might not 
have been derived from the Epistles of Paul, from any of the 
forms of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Protevangelium 
of James, or from many other apocryphal Gospels, or the oral 
teaching of the Church. It is singular, however, that the only 
hint which Dr: Westcott gives of the more than doubtful authen- 
ticity of this fragment consists of the introductory remark, after 


* On the Canon, p. 196. , 

2 Cureton, Spicel. Syriacum, p. 53 f.; Pitra, Speci. Solesm., ii. Proleg. ix. 
f.; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 196 f. 

3 On the Canon, p. 197. 
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alluding to the titles of his genuine and supposititious writings : 
“Of these multifarious writings very few fragments remain in the 
original Greek, but the general tone of them is so decided in its 
theological character as to go far to establish the genuineness of 
those which are preserved in the Syriac translation.”* : 
Now, the fragment Ox Faith which has just been quoted is one 
of the five Syriac pieces of Dr. Cureton to which we have referred, 
and which even apologists agree “cannot be regarded as genuine.”? 
It is well known that there were other writers in the early Church 
bearing the names of Melito and Miletius or Meletius, which were 
frequently confounded. Of these five Syriac fragments one bears 
the superscription, ‘‘Of Meliton, Bishop of the city of Attica,” 
and another, “Of the holy Meliton, Bishop of Utica”; and Cureton 
himself evidently leant to the opinion that they are not by our 
Melito, but by a Meletius or Melitius, Bishop of Sebastopolis in 
Pontus.3 The third fragment is said to be taken from a discourse, 
On the Cross, which was unknown to Eusebius, and from its 
doctrinal peculiarities was probably written after his time. Another 
fragment purports to be from a work on the Sow? and Body ; and 
the last one from the treatise Ox Faith, which we are discussing. 
The last two works are mentioned by Eusebius, but these frag- 
ments, besides coming in such suspicious company, must for other 
reasons be pronounced spurious.5 They have in fact no attesta- 
tion whatever except that of the Syriac translator, who is unknown, 
and which therefore is worthless; and, on the other hand, the 
whole style and thought of the fragments are unlike anything else 
of Melito’s time, and clearly indicate a later stage of theological 
development. Moreover, in the Mechitarist Library at Venice 
there is a shorter version of the same passage in a Syriac MS., 
and an Armenian version of the extract as given above, with some 
variation of the opening lines, in both of which the passage is 
distinctly ascribed to Irenzeus.7 Besides the Ovation and the five 
Syriac fragments, there are two other works extant falsely attributed 
to Melito, one, De Zransitu Virginis Marie, describing the 
miraculous presence of the Apostles at the death of Mary ;§ and 
the other, De Actibus Joannis Apostoli, relates the history of 
miracles performed by the Apostle John. Both are universally 
admitted to be spurious, as are a few other fragments also bearing 


* On the Canon, p. 196. 
? Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iti., p. 236; cf. Sanday, Gospels 


im Sec. Cent., p. 245. 3 Spicil. Syriac., p. 96 f. 
4 Donaldson, Hzst. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii., p. 237. 
570.5 iis D227. © 76., Tiss ps 236% 


7 They are given by Pitra, Spzcz?. Solesm., i., p. 3 f. 
® It is worthy of remark that the Virgin is introduced into all these fragments 
in a manner quite foreign to the period at which Melito lived. 
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his name. Melito did not escape from the falsification to which 
many of his more distinguished predecessors and contemporaries 
were victims, through the literary activity and unscrupulous 
religious zeal of the first three or four centuries of our era. 


Very little is known regarding Claudius Apollinaris, to whom 
we must now for a moment turn. Eusebius informs us that he 
was Bishop of Hierapolis,t and in this he is supported by the 
fragment of a letter of Serapion; Bishop of Antioch, preserved to 
us by him, which refers to Apollinaris as the “ most blessed.” 
Tischendorf, without any precise date, sets him down as contem- 
porary with Tatian and Theophilus (the latter of whom, he thinks, 
wrote his work addressed to Autolycus about a.p. 180-18r).3 
Eusebius+ mentions that, like his somewhat earlier contemporary, 
Melito of Sardis, Apollinaris presented an ‘ Apology” to the 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus, and he gives us further materials for a 
dates by stating that Claudius Apollinaris, probably in his Apology, 
refers to the miracle of the ‘‘ Thundering Legion,” which is said 
to have occurred during the war of Marcus Antoninus against the 
Marcomanni in 4.p. 174. The date of his writings may, therefore, 
with moderation, be fixed between a.p. 177—180. 

Eusebius and others mention various works composed by him,7 
none of which, however, are extant; and we have only to deal 
with two brief fragments in connection with the Paschal con- 
troversy, which are ascribed to Appollinaris in the Paschal 
Chronicle of Alexandria. This controversy as to the day upon 
which the Christian Passover should be celebrated broke out 
about A.D. 170, and long continued to divide the Church. In the 
preface to the Paschal Chronicle, a work of the seventh century, 
the unknown chronicler says: ‘‘ Now, even Apollinaris, the most 
holy Bishop of Hierapolis, in Asia, who lived near apostolic 
times, taught the like things in his work on the Passover, saying 


Wd. L,I. 21, 20. 20.3, 92 10. 

3 Wann wurden, wv. s. w., p. 16, anm. I. 

4 Hf. E., iv. 26, 273 cf. Hieron., De Vir. [l/., 26. 

5 Eusebius himself sets him down in his Chronicle as flourishing in the 
eleventh year of Marcus, or A.D. 171, a year later than he dates Melito. 

6 Eusebius, HW. &., v. 5; Moshiem, Zzst. “Hist. Eccles., book i., cent. ii., 
part. i, ch. i, § 9. Apollinaris states that, in consequence of this miracle, the 
Emperor had bestowed upon the Legion the name of the ‘‘ Thundering 
Legion.” We cannot here discuss this subject, but the whole story illustrates 
the rapidity with which a fiction is magnified into truth by religious zeal, 
and is surrounded by false circumstantial evidence. Cf. Tertullian, Afo/. 5, 
ad Scapulam, 4; Dion Cassius, 2%. 553 Scaliger, Anzmadv. in Euseb., 

Te2eu 
. 7 Eusebius, H. Z., iv. 27; cf. 26, v. 19; Hieron., Vir. ///., 26; Theodoret, 
Her. Fab., ii. 21, iti. 2; Photius, Bzblioth. Cod. 14. 
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thus: ‘There are some, however, who, through ignorance, raise 
contentions regarding these matters in a way which should be 
pardoned, for ignorance does not admit of accusation, but requires 
instruction. And they say that the Lord, together with his dis- 
ciples, ate the sheep (ré rpéParov) on the 14th Nisan, but him- 
self suffered on the great day of unleavened bread. And they 
state (Supyotvrar) that Matthew says precisely what they have 
understood ; hence their understanding of it is at variance with 
the law, and, according to them, the Gospels seem to contradict 
each other.’”*. The last sentence is interpreted as pointing out 
that the first synoptic Gospel is supposed to be at variance with 
our fourth Gospel. This fragment is claimed by Tischendorf* and 
others as evidence of the general acceptance, at that time, both 
of the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel. Dr. Westcott, with 
obvious exaggeration, says : ‘‘ The Gospels are evidently quoted as 
books certainly known and recognised ; their authority is placed 
on the same footing as the Old Testament.”3 The Gospels are 
referred to merely for the settlement of the historical fact as to the 
day on which the last Passover had been eaten, a narrative of 
which they contained. 

There are, however, very grave reasons for doubting the 
authenticity of the two fragments ascribed to Apollinaris, and 
we must mention that these doubts are much less those of 
German critics, who either do not raise the question at all 
or hastily dispose of it, than doubts entertained by orthodox 
apologists, who see little ground for accepting them as genuine. 
Eusebius, who gives a catalogue of the works of Apollinaris which 
had reached him,5 was evidently not acquainted with any writing of 
his on the Passover. It is argued, however, that “there is not any 
sufficient ground for doubting the genuineness of these fragments 
On Easter, in the fact that Eusebius mentions no such book by 
Apollinaris.”° It is quite true that Eusebius does not pretend to 
give a complete list of these works, but merely says that there are 
many preserved by many, and that he mentions those with which 
he had met.? At the same time, entering with great interest, as 


ioe he is Chron. Pasch. sive Alex. ed. Ducange, p. 6; Routh, Relzg. Sacr., 
i., p. 160. 

2 Wann wurden, u. s.w., p. 18. 3 On the Canon, p. 199. 

4 Donaldson, Ast. Chr. Lit. tind Doctr., iii., p. 247 f. ; Lardner, Credi- 
bility, etc., Works, 1788, ii., p. 296; Tillemont, Wém. Hist. Eccles., ii., pt. iii., 
p: 913 cf, Neander, A. G. 1842,40, pr §13, anni 1. 

SRAM RIV: 27. 

° Westcott, Oz the Canon, p. 198, note3; cf. Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., 
p. 340 f. This is the only remark which Dr. Westcott makes as to any doubt 
of the authenticity of these fragments. Tischendorf does not mention a doubt 
at all. 
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he does, into the Paschal controversy, and acquainted with the 
principal writings on the subject,’ it would indeed have been 
strange had he not met with the treatise itself, or at least with 
some notice of it in the works of others. Eusebius gives an 
account of the writings of Melito and Apollinaris together. He 
was acquainted with the work of Melito on the Passover, and 
quotes it,” and it is extremely improbable that he could have been 
ignorant of a treatise by his distinguished contemporary on the same 
subject had he actually written. one. Not only, however, does 
Eusebius seem to know nothing of his having composed such a 
work, but neither do Theodoret,3 Jerome,+ nor Photius,’ who refer 
to his writings, mention it; and we cannot suppose that it was 
referred to in the lost works of Ireneeus or Clement of Alexandria 
on the Passover. Eusebius, who quotes from them,° would in 
that case have probably mentioned the fact, as he does the 
statement by Clement regarding Melito’s work, or at least would 
have been aware of the existence of such a writing, and alluded to 
it when speaking of the works of Apollinaris. 

This silence is equally significant whether we regard Apollinaris 
as a Quartodeciman or as a supporter of the views of Victor and 
the Church of Rome. On the one hand, Eusebius states that 
“tall the churches of Asia”? kept the 14th Nisan, and it ts difficult 
to believe that, had Apollinaris differed from this practice and, 
more especially, had he written against it, the name of so eminent 
an exception would not have been mentioned. The views of the 
Bishop of Hierapolis, as a prominent representative of the Asiatic 
Church, must have been quoted in many controversial works on 
the subject, and even if the writing itself had not come into their 
hands, Eusebius and others could scarcely fail to become indirectly 
acquainted with it. On the other hand, supposing Apollinaris to 
have been a Quartodeciman, whilst the ignorance of Eusebius and 
others regarding any contribution by him to the discussion is 
scarcely less remarkable, it is still more surprising that no allusion 
is made to him by Polycrates® when he names so many less 
distinguished men of Asia, then deceased, who kept the 14th 
Nisan, such as Thaseas of Eumenia, Sagoris of Laodicea, Papirius 
of Sardis, and the seven Bishops of his kindred, not to mention 
Polycarp of Smyrna and the Apostles Philip and John. He also 
cites Melito of Sardis: why does he not refer to Apollinaris of 
Hierapolis? If it be argued that he was still living, then why 
does Eusebius not mention him amongst those who protested 
against the measures of Victor of Rome ?9 


t Eusebius, H. Z., v. 23, 24. Z Lb., iv. 26. 
3 Heret. Fab., ii. 21, iii. 2. 4 Vir. 11. 26. f 
8 Biblioth. Cod., 14. CoH, (HR v.24) iv. 26.5 °Ch. vi. 13. 


T 108, We23 BNh., Ve 24: 9 [b.,-Vi, 23; 24. 
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There has been much discussion as to the view taken 
by the writer of these fragments, Hilgenfeld and others? 
maintaining that he is opposed to the Quartodeciman party. Into 
this it is not necessary for us to enter, as our contention simply 
is that in no case can the authenticity of the fragments be 
established. Supposing them, however, to be directed against 
those who kept the 14th Nisan, how can it be credited that this 
isolated convert to the views of Victor and the Roman Church 
could write of so vast and distinguished a majority of the Churches 
of Asia, including Polycarp and Melito, as ‘some who through 
ignorance raised contentions” on the point, when they really 
raised no new contention at all, but, as Polycrates represented, 
followed the tradition handed down to them from their fathers, 
and authorised by the practice of the Apostle John himself! 

None of his contemporaries nor writers about his own time 
seem to have known that Apollinaris wrote any work from which 
these fragments can have been taken, and there is absolutely no 
independent evidence that he ever took any part in the Paschal con- 
troversy at all. The only ground we have for attributing these 
fragments to him is the preface to the Paschal Chronicle of 
Alexandria, written by an unknown author of the seventh century 
some five hundred years after the time of Apollinaris, whose 
testimony has rightly been described as “ worth almost nothing.”? 
Most certainly many passages preserved by him are inauthentic, 
and generally allowed to beso.3 The two fragments have by 
some been conjecturally ascribed to Pierius of Alexandria, a writer 
of the third century, who composed a work on Easter; but there 
is no evidence on the point. In any case, there is such 
exceedingly shght reason for attributing these fragments to 
Claudius Apollinaris, and so many strong grounds for believing 
that he cannot have written them, that they have no material 
value as evidence forthe antiquity of the Gospels. 


We_ know little or nothing of Athenagoras. He is not 
mentioned by Eusebius, and our only information regarding him 
is derived from a fragment of Philip Sidetes,a writer of the fifth 
century, first published by Dodwell.4 Philip. states that he was 
the first leader of the school of Alexandria during the time of 
Hadrian and Antoninus, to the latter of whom he addressed his 


* Hilgenfeld, Der Paschastrett, 1860, p. 255 f.; Baur, X.G.,i., p. 157; 
Davidson, Jt. NV. T., ii., p. 406 £. i anh a a 
? Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iti., p. 247 ; Lardner, Credibility, 
etc., Works, ii., p. 296. . 
3 Dr. Donaldson rightly calls a fragment in the Chronzcle ascribed to Melito, 
‘unquestionably spurious” (Hés¢, Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii., p. 231). “ 
4 Append. ad Diss. Iren., p. 488. The extract from PhzliZg’s Aistory is 
made by an unknown author. *: 
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Apology; and he further says that Clement of Alexandria was his 
disciple, and that Pantzenus was the disciple of Clement. Part of 
this statement we know to be erroneous, and the Christian 
fiistory of Philip, from which the fragment is taken, is very 
slightingly spoken of both by Socratest and Photius.2 No 
reliance can be placed upon this information. 

The only works ascribed to Athenagoras are an Apology— 
called an Embassy, tpeoPeio—bearing the inscription: “The 
Embassy of Athenagoras the Athenian, a philosopher and a 
Christian, concerning Christians, to the Emperors Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus and Lucius Aurelius Commodus, Armeniaci 
Sarmatici and, above all, philosophers”; and further, a Treatise : 
On the Resurrection of the Dead. A quotation from the 
Apology by Methodius in his work on the Resurrection of the 
Body is preserved by Epiphanius3 and Photius,+ and this, the 
mention by Philip Sidetes, and the inscription by an unknown 
hand just quoted, are all the evidence we possess regarding the 
Apology. We have no evidence at all regarding the treatise on 
the Resurrection, beyond the inscription. The authenticity of 
neither therefore stands on very sure grounds. The address of 
the Apology and internal evidence furnished by it, into which we 
need not go, show that it could not have been written before a.p. 
176-177, the date assigned to it by most critics, although there 
are many reasons for dating it some years later. 

In the six lines which Tischendorf devotes to Athenagoras, he 
says that the Apology contains “several quotations from Matthew 
and Luke,”5 without, however, indicating them. In the very 
few sentences which Dr. Westcott vouchsafes to him, he says: 
“‘ Athenagoras quotes the words of our Lord as they stand in St. 
Matthew four times, and appears to allude to passages in St. Mark 
and St. John, but he nowhere mentions the name of an 
Evangelist.” Here the third Synoptic is not mentioned. In 
another place he says: “ Athenagoras at Athens and Theophilus 
at Antioch make use of the same books generally, and treat 
them with the same respect”; and in a note: “ Athenagoras 
quotes the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John.”? Here it will 
be observed that also the Gospel of Mark is quietly dropped out 
of sight, but still the positive manner in which it is asserted that 
Athenagoras quotes from “the Gospel of St. Matthew,” without 
further explanation, is calculated to mislead. We shall refer to 
each of the supposed quotations. 

Athenagoras not only does not mention any Gospel, but 
singularly enough he never once introduces the name of “ Christ” 


th age OTe 2 Bibl. Cod., xxxv., p. 21. 3 Her., \xiv. 21. 
4 Bibl. Cod., ccxxxiv., p. 908. 5 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 19. 
5 On the Canon, p. 103. 7 [b., p. 304, and note 2. 
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into the works ascribed to him, and all the “‘ words of the Lord” 
referred to are introduced simply by the indefinite “he says,” yi, 
and without any indication whatever of a written source. The 
only exception to this is an occasion on which he puts into the 
mouth of “the Logos” a saying which is not found in any of our 


Gospels. The first passage to which Dr. Westcott alludes is the 
following, which we contrast with the supposed parallel in the 
Gospel :— 

ATHENAGORAS. MATT. v. 39-40. 


For we have learnt not only not 
to render a blow, nor to go to law 
(duxdferAar) with those who spoil and 
plunder us, but even to those who 
should strike (us) on one side of 
the forehead (xara Kxéoppns mpoomna- 
klfwor) to offer for a blow the other 
side of the head also; andto those 
who should take away (dadacpotyro) 
the coat, to give also (émvdddvar) the 
cloak besides. 


But I say unto you: that ye resist 
not evil: but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek (ce pasice: émt 
Thy de&tdy cov o.ayéva) turn to him the 
other also. And if any man be minded 
to sue thee at the law («piOfvac) and 
take away (AaPetv) thy coat, let him 
have (des adr@) thy cloak also.” 


It is scarcely possible to imagine a greater difference in language 


conveying a similar idea than that which exists between Athena- 
goras and the first Gospel, and the parallel passage in Luke is in 
many respects still more distant. No echo of the words in 
Matthew has lingered in the ear of the writer, for he employs 
utterly different phraseology throughout, and nothing can be more 
certain than the fact that there is not a linguistic trace in it of 
acquaintance with our Synoptics. 


The next passage which is referred to is as follows :— 


ATHENAGORAS. 
What, then, are those precepts in 
which we are instructed ? 
I say unto you: love your 
enemies, bless them that curse, 


pray for them that persecute you ; that | 


ye may be sons of your Father which 
is in the heavens who (és) maketh his 
sun, etc.3 


* Legation pro Christiants, § 1. 


MatTT. Vv. 44-45. 


But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you,* | 
do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them thats persecute you: 
That ye may be sons of your Father 
which is in heaven: for (67) he maketh 
his sun, etc.° 


2 Matt. v. 30, 40; cf. Luke vi. 29. 


3 Aéyw tpivr ’Ayarare rods éxOpods budv, eddoyeire rods KaTapwuévous, 


mporelxerbe UTep Toy OiwKdyvTov vuas, bras yévnobe viol rod ILarpds tudy Tod 
év rots otjpavots, ds Tov tov avrod dvaré\Ne, K.T.A. Leg. Pro. Chrést., § 11. 

4 The expressions, ed\oyelre rods KaTapwuevous buds, Kad@s movetre Tovs 
pucodvras vuds, *‘ bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you,” 
are omitted from some of the oldest MSS., but we do not know any in which 
the first of these two doubtful phrases is retained, as in Athenagoras, and the 
“do good to them that hate you” is omitted. 

5 The phrase, érnypeafdvrwy buds, ‘‘ despitefully use you,” is omitted from 
many ancient codices. ’ 


© “Hy 5¢ Néyw duiv, dyarare rods éxOpods tuav Kal mpocedxecbe wrép Tov 
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The same idea is continued in the next chapter, in which the 
following passage occurs :— 
ATHENAGORAS. MATT. v. 46. 
For if ye love (dyamdre), he says, For if ye should love (dyamrjonre) 
(g@not) them which love, and lend to | them which love you, what reward 


them which lend to you, what reward | have ye ?? 
shall ye have ?? 


There is no parallel at all in the first Gospel to the phrase, “and 
lend to them that lend to you,” and in Luke vi. 34 the passage 
reads: ‘“‘and if ye lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, what 
thank have ye?” (kat édv davifere wap’ Gv édmifere AaBelv, sola 
bpiv xapis eoriv;). It is evident, therefore, that there are decided 
variations here, and that the passage of Athenagoras does not 
agree with either of the Synoptics. We have seen the persistent 
variation in the quotations from the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount” 
which occur in Justin,3 and there is no part of the discourses of 
Jesus more certain to have been preserved by living Christian 
tradition, or to have been recorded in every form of Gospel. The 
differences in these passages from our Synoptic present the same 
features as mark the several versions of the same discourse in our 
first and third Gospels, and indicate a distinct source. The same 
remarks also apply to the next passage :— 


ATHENAGORAS. 


For whosoever, he says (@yal), look- But I say unto you, That whoso- 
eth on a woman to lust after her, hath | ever looketh on a woman to lust 
committed adultery (weuolyevxev) al- | after her, hath committed adultery 
ready in his heart.4 with her (€uolyevcey a’ryv) already 


MATT. v. 28. 


| in his heart.$ 


The omission of atrjv, “with her,” is not accidental, but is an 
important variation in the sense, which we have already met with 
in the Gospel used by Justin Martyr.° ‘There is another passage, 
in the next chapter, the parallel to which follows closely on 
this in the great Sermon as reported in our first Gospel, to 
which Dr. Westcott does not refer, but which we must point 


out :— 


Suwxdvrwy buds: brws yévnobe viol rod marpds Vuay rod (ev obpavors, dre Toy 
HALov avrod dvaréd\Net, k.T.K. Matt. v. 44, 45- 

‘Hay yap dyarare, pyolv, rods dyarGvras, Kal daveifere rois davelfovow 
duty, Ta pucOdr eEere. Leg. pro Chr., § 12. 

2 Ray yap dyarhonre rods dyaravras vas, Tiva wo bdv éxere. Matt. v. 40. 

3 Justin likewise has dyamr@re for d-yamyjonre in this passage. 

4°O yap Brérav, pnol, yuvaika mpds 7d émiduutoar avdrijs, 407 MemolxeuKey év 
Th Kapdla avrod. Leg. pro Chr., § 32. 

5 Hyw dé Néyw vuiy bre as 6 BNérav yuvatka mpos Td éEmidumhoas adriy idn 
éwolxevoey adrhy én TH Kapdla avbrod. 


© Apol., i. 15. 
2D 
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ATHENAGORAS. MATT. V. 32. 


For whosoever, he says (#7), shall | But I say unto you, That whosoever 
put away his wife and marry another shall put away his wife, saving for 
. comimitteth adultery. * | the cause of fornication, causeth her 
| to commit adultery: and whosoever 
shall marry her when divorced commit- 

teth adultery.” 


It is evident that the passage in the Apology is quite different 
from that in the ““Sermon on the Mount” in the first Synoptic. 
If we compare it with Matt. xix. 9, there still remains the express 
limitation pa ert ropveia, which Athenagoras does not admit, his 
own express doctrine being in accordance with the positive 
declaration in his text. In the immediate context, indeed, he 
insists that even to marry another wife after the death of the first 
is cloaked adultery. We find in Luke xvi. 18 the reading of 
Athenagoras,3 but with important linguistic variation :— 


ATHENAGORAS. LUKE. XVI. 18. 
Os yap dv amodton Thy yuvatka Ilds 6 droNUwy Thy yuvatka 
avrod, kal yaunon dAAnY worxarat. avTod Kal yauay érépay worxever. 


It cannot, obviously, be rightly affirmed that Athenagoras must 
have derived this from Luke, and the sense of the passage in that 
Gospel, compared with the passage in Matt. xix. 9, on the contrary, 
rather makes it certain that the reading of Athenagoras was 
derived from a source combining the language of the one and the 
thought of the other. In Mark x. 11 the reading is nearer that 
of Athenagoras, and confirms this conclusion; and the addition 
there of ex’ airy, “against her,” after pouyadrar, further tends to 
prove that his source was not that Gospel. 

We may at once give the last passage which is supposed to be 
a quotation from our Synoptics, and it is that which is affirmed to 
be a reference to Mark. Athenagoras states in almost immediate 
context with the above: “for in the beginning God formed one 
man and one woman.”4 ‘This is compared with Mark x.6: “ But 
from the beginning of the creation God made them male and 
female ”:— 

ATHENAGORAS, MARK, xX. 6. 


Ore ev apxn 6 Oeds va dvdpa erdace Amd dé apxfs xricews dpoev Kal 
kai play yuvatka. On érolnoev adbrov’s 6 Oeds. 


™“Os yap dy adrodion, pyol, Thy yuvatka abrod, Kal yauron ANAnv, pworxarac. 
Leg. pro Chr., § 33. 

2"Hya dé Néyw vuiy dre ds ay dmorton Thy yuvaika adrod mapexrds Abyou 
mopvelas mover adrhy morxevOnvar, Kal bs dv daroheAumévav yauhon, pmorxarac 
Matt. v. 32. mds 6 dwoNtwy is the older and better reading, but we give és dy 
aroh’oy as favouring the similarity. 

3 Lardner, indeed, points to the passage as a quotation from the third Gospel. 
Works, ii., p. 183. 

4 Leg. pro Chr., § 33. 
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second Synoptic. The reference to “one man” and “one 
woman” is used in a totally different sense, and enforces the 
previous assertion that a man may only marry one wife. Such 
an argument, directly derived from the Old Testament, is perfectly 
natural to one who, like Athenagoras, derived his authority 
from it alone. It is not permissible to claim it as evidence of the 
use of Mark. 

We must repeat that Athenagoras does not name any 
source from which he derives his knowledge of the sayings of 
Jesus. These sayings are all from the Sermon on the Mount, 
and are introduced by the indefinite phrase ¢yoi; and it is 
remarkable that all differ distinctly from the parallels in our 
Gospels. The whole must be taken together as coming from one 
source, and while the decided variation excludes the inference 
that they must have been taken from our Gospels, there is 
reasonable ground for assigning them to a different source. Dr. 
Donaldson states the case with great fairness: ‘‘Athenagoras 
makes no allusion to the inspiration of any of the New Testament 
writers. He does not mention one of them by name, and one 
cannot be sure that he quotes from any except Paul. All the 
passages taken from the Gospels are parts of our Lord’s discourses, 
and may have come down to Athenagoras by tradition.”* He 
should have added that they might also have been derived from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or many other collections 
now unhappily lost. 

One circumstance strongly confirming this conclusion is the 
fact already mentioned, that Athenagoras, in the same chapter 
in which one of these quotations occurs, introduces an apocryphal 
saying of the Logos, and connects it with previous sayings by the 
expression, “The Logos again (wéA\w) saying to us.” This can 
only refer to the sayings previously introduced by the indefinite 
¢éynot. The sentence, which is in reference to the Christian 
salutation of peace, is as follows: “The Logos again saying to 
us: ‘If any one for this reason kiss a second time because it 
pleased him (he sins)’; and adding: ‘Thus the kiss, or rather 
the salutation, must be used with caution, as, if it be defiled even 
a little by thought, it excludes us from the life eternal.’”? This 
saying, which is directly attributed to the Logos, is not found in 
our Gospels. The only natural deduction is that it comes from 
the same source as the other sayings, and that source was not 
our synoptic Gospels. 

The total absence of any allusion to New Testament Scriptures 


* Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii., p. 172. De Wette says regarding 
Athenagoras: ‘‘The quotations of evangelical passages prove nothing” 
(Bint. A. T., 1852, p. 25). 2 Leg. tro Chr, § 32. 
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in Athenagoras, however, is rendered more striking and significant 
by the marked expression of his belief in the inspiration of the 
Old Testament. He appeals to the prophets for testimony as to 
the truth of the opinions of Christians—men, he says, who spoke 
by the inspiration of God, whose Spirit moved their mouths to 
express God’s will as musical instruments are played upon :t “ But 
since the voices of the prophets support our arguments, I think 
that you, being most learned and wise, cannot be ignorant of the 
writings of Moses, or of those of Isaiah and Jeremiah and of the 
other prophets, who, being raised in ecstasy above the reasoning 
that was in themselves, uttered the things which were wrought in 
them, when the Divine Spirit moved them, the Spirit using them 
as a flute-player would blow into the flute.”? He thus enunciates 
the theory of the mechanical inspiration of the writers of the Old 
Testament in the clearest manner, and it would, indeed, have 
been strange, on the supposition that he extended his views of 
inspiration to any of the Scriptures of the New Testament, that 
he never names a single one of them, nor indicates to the 
Emperors in the same way, as worthy of their attention, any of 
these Scriptures along with the Law and the Prophets. There 
can be no doubt that he nowhere gives reason for supposing that 
he regarded any other writings than the Old Testament as inspired 
or “ Holy Scripture.” 


In the seventeenth year of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
between the 7th March, 177-178, a fierce persecution was, it is 
said,t commenced against the Christians in Gaul, and more 
especially at Vienne and Lyons, during the course of which the 
aged Bishop Pothinus, the predecessor of Irenzeus, suffered 
martyrdom for the faith. ‘The two communities some time after 
addressed an Epistle to their brethren in Asia and Phrygia, and 
also to Eleutherus, Bishop of Rome,5 relating the events which 
had occurred, and the noble testimony which had been borne to: 
Christ by the numerous martyrs who had been cruelly put to 
death. The Epistle has in great part been preserved by Eusebius, 
and critics generally agree in dating it about A.D. 177, although it 
was most probably not written until the following year.7 

No writing of the New Testament is mentioned in this Epistle, 
but it is asserted that there are “unequivocal coincidences of 
language”® with the Gospel of Luke, and others of its books. 


* Leg. pro Chr., § 7. Ga (re Nao 

3 In the treatise on the Resurrection there are no arguments derived from 
Scripture. 

4 Eusebius, ZH. 2., v. Proem. 5 LOSVie 3, 5 LOL te 

7 Baronius dates the death of Pothinus in a.p. 179; Valesius, ad Lused., 
DELO S, ( ® Westcott, On the Canon, p. 295. 
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The passage which is referred to as showing ae of our 
Synoptic is as follows. The letter speaks of one of the sufferers, 
a certain Vettius Epagathus, whose life was so austere that, 
although a young man, “he was thought worthy of the testimony 
(vaptupia) borne by the elder (rpeoBvrépov) Zacharias. He 
had walked, of a truth, in all the commandments and ordinances 
of the Lord blameless, and was untiring in: every kind office 
towards his neighbour; having much zeal for God and being 
fervent in spirit.”* This is, compared with the description of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth in Luke i. 6: “And they were both 
righteous before God, walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blameless.”? A little further on in the 
Epistle it is said of the same person: “ Having in himself the 
advocate (wapdArrov), the spirit (ro mvetpa), more abundantly 
than Zacharias,” etc.,3 which again is referred to Luke i. 67, 
“And _his father Zacharias was filled with the Holy Spirit and 
prophesied, saying,” &c.4 

A few words must be said regarding the phrase, 77 Tov 
mpexButépov Laxapiov paprvpia, “the testimony of the presbyter 
Zacharias.” This, of course, may either be rendered: ‘the 
testimony borne to Zacharias,” that is to say, borne by others to 
his holy life; or, ‘‘the testimony borne by Zacharias,” his own 
testimony to the Faith: his martyrdom. We adopt the latter 
rendering for various reasons. The Epistle is an account of the 
persecution of the Christian community of Vienne and Lyons, 
ae Vettius Epagathus is the first of the martyrs who is named in 

: paprupia was at that time the term used to express the supreme 
cent of Christians—martyrdom, and the Epistle seems here 
simply to refer to the martyrdom, the honour of which he shared 
with Zacharias. It is, we think, very improbable that under such 
circumstances the word paprvpia would have been used to express 
a mere description of the character of Zacharias given by some 
other writer. The interpretation which we prefer is that adopted 
by Tischendorf.s We must add that the Zacharias here spoken 
of is generally understood to be the father of John the Baptist, 


pabetohat guverwoovo Dau Th Too aeoeteiu Zaxaptov poaprupla Tem 6pevro 
yobv év mdoats Tals évrodais Kal Oixardpuace Tot Kuptov dpvepiarros, Kat don 7 
mpos Tov mAnolov Nevroupyla doxvos, (Hrov Oeod woddy EXwy, Kal Sewy T@ Wvev- 
(ort Ne USE DS, ere /.5 Vi. Te 

2 foav dé dlkator aupdrepor éviriov Tod Geod, Topevdpevor év mdous Tats 
évToXats kal dckarwpacw Tov Kuplou denmToe. Luke 1. 6. 

3 éxwy ¢ rov wapdkAnrov év éauT@, TO wvedua wAetov Tod Zaxaptov. Euseb., 
VEE OICANG Vt 

4 Kal Zaxaplas 6 marhp avrod érhjoOn mvebuaros drylov Kal émpopyrevoer 
éywr, K.7T.X. Lukei. 67. 

5 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 80,n. 1. See also Hilgenfeld, Dze Evo. 
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and no critic, so far as we can remember, has suggested that the 
reference in Luke xi. 51 applies to him.t Since the Epistle, 
therefore, refers to the martyrdom of Zacharias, the father of 
John the Baptist, when using the expressions which are supposed 
to be taken from our third Synoptic, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that those expressions were derived from some work which like- 
wise contained an‘ account of his death, which is not found in the 
Synoptic? When we examine the matter more closely, we find 
that, although none of the Canonical Gospels, except the third, 
gives any narrative of the birth of John the Baptist, that portion 
of the Gospel in which are the words we are discussing cannot 
be considered an original production by the third Synoptist, but, 
like the rest of his work, is merely a composition, based upon 
earlier written narratives. Ewald, for instance, assigns the whole 
of the first chapters of Luke (i. 5-ii. 40) to what he terms “the 
eighth recognisable book.”? 

However this may be, the fact that other works existed at an 
earlier period in which the history of Zacharias the father of the 
Baptist was given, and in which not only the words used in the 
Epistle were found but also the martyrdom, is in the highest 
degree probable ; and, so far as the history is concerned, this is 
placed almost beyond doubt by the Protevangelium Jacobi which 
contains it. Tischendorf, who does not make use of this Epistle 
at all as evidence for the Scriptures of the New Testament, does 
refer to it, and to this very allusion in it to the martyrdom of 
Zacharias, as testimony to the existence and use of the Protevan- 
gelium Jacobi, a work whose origin he dates so far back as the 
first three decades of the second century,3 and which he considers 
was also used by Justin, as Hilgenfeld had already observed.4 
Tischendorf and Hilgenfeld, therefore, agree in affirming that the 
reference to Zacharias which we have quoted indicates acquaint- 
ance with a different Gospel from our third Synoptic. Hilgenfeld 
rightly maintains that the Protevangelium Jacobi in its present 
shape is merely an altered form of an older work,’ which he 
conjectures to have been the Gospel according to Peter, or the 
Gnostic work, Tévva Mapias,6 and both he and Tischendorf 
show that many of the Fathers? were either acquainted with 


* The great majority of critics consider it a reference to 2 Chron. xxiv. 
21, though some apply it to a later Zacharias. 

2 Die drei erst. Hvv., p. 97 f. 

3 Gas wurden, wt. Ss. w., p. 76 ff., 80,anm. 1; cf. Hvang. Apocr. Proleg., 
Pra xttente 

+ Wann wurden, uw. s. w., p. 76f., p. 80, anm. 1; Hilgenfeld, Dée Zuvv. 
Justin's, p. 154 f. 

5 Die Evv. Justin's, p. 154 f. @ Lbs L6Oks 

7 Tischendorf, Wann wurden, wu. s. w., p. 76 fF. 3 cf, Evang. Apoc. Proleg., 
p. xii. f. ; Hilgenfeld, Dée Luv. 7., p. 154 f. 
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the Protevangelium itself or the works on which it was based. 

The state of the case, then, is as follows : We find a coincidence 
in a few words in connection with Zacharias between the Epistle 
and our third Gospel; but, so far from the Gospel being in any way 
indicated as their source, the words in question are connected 
with a reference to events unknown to our Gospel, but which were 
indubitably chronicled elsewhere. As part of the passage in the 
epistle, therefore, could not have been derived from our third 
Synoptic, the natural inference is that the whole emanates from a 
Gospel, different from ours, which likewise contained that part. 
In any case, the agreement of these few words, without the slightest 
mention of the third Synoptic in the epistle, cannot be admitted 
as proof that they must necessarily have been derived from it, and 
from no other source. 


CHA Par ROX 


PTOLEMZUS AND HERACLEON—CELSUS—THE CANON OF 
MURATORI—RESULTS 


We have now reached the extreme limit of time within which we 
think it in any degree worth while to seek for evidence as to 
the date and authorship of the Synoptics, and we might now 
proceed to the fourth Gospel ; but before doing so it may be well 
to examine one or two other witnesses whose support has been 
claimed by apologists, although our attention may be chiefly con- 
fined to an inquiry into the date of such testimony, upon which 
its value, even if real, mainly depends so far as we are concerned. 
The first of these whom we must notice are the two Gnostic 
leaders, Ptolemzeus and Heracleon. 

Epiphanius has preserved a certain ‘“ Epistle to Flora” ascribed 
to Ptolemzeus, in which, it is contended, there are “‘ several quota- 
tions from Matthew, and one from the first chapter of John.”* 
What date must be assigned to this Epistle? In reply to those 
who date it about the end of the second century, Tischendorf pro- 
duces the evidence for an earlier period to which he assigns it. 
He says: ‘‘ He (Ptolemeeus) appears in all the oldest sources as 
one of the most important, most influential of the disciples of 
Valentinus. As the period at which the latter himself flourished 
falls about 140, do we say too much when we represent Ptolemzeus 
as working at the latest about 160; Irenaeus (in the 2nd Book) 
and Hippolytus name him together with Heracleon ; likewise 
pseudo-Tertullian (in the appendix to De Prescriptionibus 
Hereticorum) and Philastrius make him appear immediately 
after Valentinus. Irenzeus wrote the first and second books 
of his great work most probably before 180, and in both he 
occupies himself much with Ptolemzeus.”? Dr. Westcott, beyond 
calling Ptolemeeus and Heracleon disciples of Valentinus, does 
not assign any date to either, and does not, ef course, offer any 
further evidence on the point, although, in regard to Heracleon, 
he admits the ignorance in which we are as to all points of his 
history,3 and states generally, in treating of him, that “the exact 
chronology of the early heretics is very uncertain.”4 


* Tischendorf, Wann wurden, uw. s.w., p. 46. Dr. Westcott, with greater 
caution, says: ‘* He quoted words of our Lord recorded by St. Matthew, the 
prologue of St. John’s Gospel, etc.” (On the Canon, p. 267). 

? Wann wurden, u. 5. w., p. 46f. 

3 On the Canon, p. 263. 4 [b., p. 264, note 2, 
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Let us examine the evidence upon which Tischendorf relies 
for the date he assigns to Ptolemzeus. He states in vague terms 
that Ptolemeeus appears ‘in all the oldest sources” (in adlen 
den altesten Quellen) as one of the most important disciples of.- 
Valentinus. We shall presently see what these sources are, but 
must now follow the argument: ‘ As the date of Valentinus falls 
about 140, do we say too much when we represent Ptolemzeus as 
working at the latest about 160?” It is obvious that there is no 
evidence here, but merely assumption, and the manner in which 
the period “about 160” is begged is a clear admission that there 
are no certain data. The year might with equal propriety upon 
those grounds have been put ten years earlier or ten years later. 
The deceptive and arbitrary character of the conclusion, however, 
will be more apparent when we examine the grounds upon which 
the relative dates 140 and 160 rest. Tischendorf here states that 
the time at which Valentinus flourished falls about a.p. 140, but the 
fact is that, as all critics are agreed, and as even Tischendorf 
himself elsewhere states, Valentinus came out of Egypt to Rome 
in that year, when his public career practically commenced, and he 
continued to flourish for at least twenty years after.2 Tischendorf’s 
pretended moderation, therefore, consists in dating the period 
when Valentinus flourished from the very year of his first 
appearance, and in assigning the active career of Ptolemzeus to 
160, when Valentinus was still alive and teaching. He might on 
the same principle be dated 180, and even in that case there 
could be no reason for ascribing the Epistle to Flora to so early a 
period of his career. Tischendorf never even pretends to state 
any ground upon which Ptolemzeus must be connected with any 
precise part ofthe public life of Valentinus, and still less for 
determining the period of the career of Ptolemzeus at which the 
Epistle may have been composed. It is obvious that a wide limit 
for date thus exists. 

After these general statements Tischendorf details the only 
evidence which is available. (1) “Irenzeus (in the 2nd Book) 
and Hippolytus name him together with Heracleon ; likewise (2) 
pseudo-Tertullian (in the appendix to De Prescriptionibus Hereti- 
corum) and Philastrius make him appear immediately after 
Valentinus,” etc. We must examine these two points a little 
more closely in order to ascertain the value of such _ state- 
ments. With regard to the first (1), we shall presently see 
that the mention of the name of Ptolemzus along with that of 
Heracleon throws no light upon the matter from any point of view, 


1 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 43. ‘‘ Valentinus, der um 140 aus Aigypten 
nach Rom kam und darauf noch 20 Jahre gelebt haben mag.” 


2 Cf. Ireneeus, Adv, Har., iii. 4, § 3; Eusebius, @ £., iv. 11, 
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inasmuch as Tischendorf has as little authority for the date he 
assigns to the latter, and is in as complete ignorance concerning 
him as in the case of Ptolemzeus. It is amusing, moreover, that 
- Tischendorf employs the very same argument, which sounds well 
although it means nothing, inversely to establish the date of 
Heracleon. Here, he argues, ‘‘Irenzeus and Hippolytus name 
him (Ptolemzeus) together with Heracleon” ;t there, he reasons, 
“‘Trenzeus names Heracleon together with Ptolemzeus,”? etc. As 
neither the date assigned to the one nor to the other can stand 
alone, he tries to get them into something like an upright position 
by propping the one against the other—an expedient which, 
naturally, meets with little success. We shall in dealing with the 
case of Heracleon show how untenable is the argument from the 
mere order in which such names are mentioned by these writers ; 
meantime we may simply say that Irenzeus only once mentions 
the name of Heracleon in his works, and that the occasion on 
which he does so, and to which reference is here made, is merely 
an allusion to the Atons “of Ptolemzus himself, and of 
Heracleon, and all the rest who hold these views.”3 This phrase 
might have been used, exactly as it stands, with perfect propriety 
even if Ptolemeeus and Heracleon had been separated by 
a century. The only point which can be deduced from this 
coupling of names is that, in using the present tense, Irenzeus is 
speaking of his own contemporaries. We may make the same 
remark regarding Hippolytus, for, if his mention of Ptolemeeus and 
Heracleon has any weight at all, it is to prove that they were 
flourishing in his time: “Those who are of Italy, of whom zs 
Heracleon and Ptolemzeus, say...... ,’4 etc. We shall have to go 
further into this point presently. As to (2) ose! Pes cs, and 
Philastrius, we need only say that even if the fact’of the names of 
the two Gnostics being coupled together could prove anything in 
regard to the date, the repetition by these writers could have no 
importance for us, their works being altogether based on those of 
Irenzeus and Hippolytus,5 and scarcely, if at all, conveying in- 
dependent information.© We have merely indicated the weakness 
of these arguments in passing, but shall again take them up 
further on. 

The next and final consideration advanced by Tischendorf is 


* Wann wurden, u. s. W., p. 47. 2 [b., p. 48. 

3 [pstius Ptolemei et Heracleonis, et reliquorum omnium qui eadem opinantur 
(Adv. Her., ii. 4, § 1). 

4 Ref. Hom. Her., vi. 35. 

5 Cf. Lipsius, Zee Quellenkritik des Epiphanius, 1865. 

° Indeed, the direct and avowed dependence of Hippolytus himself upon the 


work of Irenseus deprives the Philosophumena, in many parts, of all separate 
authority. 
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the only one which merits serious attention. ‘‘ Ireneeus wrote the 
first and second book of his great work most probably before 180, 
and in both he occupies himself much with Ptolemeus.” Before 
proceeding to examine the accuracy of this statement regarding 
the time at which Irenzeus wrote, we may ask what conclusion 
would be involved if Irenzeus really did compose the two books in 
A.D. 180 in which he mentions our Gnostics in the present tense ? 
Nothing more than the simple fact that Ptolemzeus and Heracleon 
were promulgating their doctrines at that time. There is not a 
single word to show that théy did not continue to flourish long 
after ; and as to the “‘ Epistle to Flora,” Irenzeus apparently knows 
nothing of it, nor has any attempt been made to assign it to an 
early part of the Gnostic’s career. ‘Tischendorf, in fact, does not 
produce a single passage nor the slightest argument to show that 
Irenzeus treats our two Gnostics as men of the past, or otherwise 
than as heretics then actively disseminating their heterodox 
opinions; and, even taken literally, the argument of Tischendorf 
would simply go to prove that about A.p. 180 Irenzeus wrote part 
of a work in which he attacks Ptolemzeus and mentions Heracleon. 

When did Irenzus, however, really write his work against 
Heresies? Although our sources of credible information regard- 
ing him are exceedingly limited, we are not without materials for 
forming a judgment on the point. Irenzeus was probably born 
about A.D. 140-145, and is generally supposed to have died at the 
beginning of the third century (A.D. 202). We know that he was 
deputed by the Church of Lyons to bear to Eleutherus, then 
Bishop of Rome, the Epistle of that Christian community describ- 
ing their sufferings during the persecution commenced against 
them in the seventeenth year of the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus (7th March, 177-178).* It is very improbable that 
this journey was undertaken, in any case, before the spring 
of a.pD. 178, and, indeed, in accordance with the given data, 
the persecution itself may not have commenced earlier than the 
beginning of that year, so that his journey need not have been 
undertaken before the close of 178 or the spring of 179, to which 
epoch other cizcumstances might lead us.? There is reason to 
believe that he remained some time in Rome. Baronius states 
that Irenzeus was not appointed Bishop of Lyons till a.p. 180, 
for he says that the see remained vacant for that period after the 
death of Pothinus in consequence of the persecution. Now, 
certain expressions in his work show that Irenzeus did not write it 
until he became Bishop.3 It is not known how long Irenzeus 


t Eusebius, H. Z#., v. 1, Pref.; § 1, 3, 4. - } 

2 Baronius (Aun. Eccles.) sets the death of Pothinus in A.D. 179. 

3 Cf. Adv. Her., v. Pref; Massuet, Dissert. in Sren., ii, art. il, § 493 
Lardner, Works, ii., p. 157. 
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remained in Rome, but there is every probability that he must 
have made a somewhat protracted stay for the purpose of making 
himself acquainted with the various tenets of Gnostic and other 
heretics then being actively taught, and the preface to the first 
book refers to the pains he took. He wrote his work in Gaul, 
however, after his return from this visit to Rome. This is apparent 
from what he himself states in the Preface to the first Book: “I 
have thought it necessary,” he says, “after having read the 
Memoirs (vropvypacr) of the disciples of Valentinus, as they call 
themselves, and having had personal intercourse with some of them 
and acquired full knowledge of their opinions, to unfold to thee,” 
etc. A little further on he claims from the friend to whom he 
addresses his work indulgence for any defects of style on the 
score of his being resident: amongst the Keltz.? Irenzeus no 
doubt, during his stay in Rome, came in contact with the school 
of Ptolemeeus and Heracleon, if not with the Gnostic leaders 
themselves and, being shocked, as he describes himself, at the 
doctrines which they insidiously taught, he undertook, on his 
return to Lyons, to explain them that others might be exhorted to 
avoid such an “abyss of madness and blasphemy against Christ.”3 
Irenzeus gives us other materials for assigning a date to his work. 
In the third Book he enumerates the bishops who had filled the 
Episcopal Chair of Rome, and the last whom he names is 
Eleutherus (A.D. 177-190), who, he says, ‘now in the twelfth 
place from the apostles, holds the inheritance of the episcopate.” 
There is, however, another clue which, taken along with this, 
leads us to a close approximation to the actual date. In the same 
Book, Irenzeus mentions Theodotion’s version of the Old Testa- 
ment: ‘‘ But not as some of those say,” he writes, “who now (viv) 
presume to alter the interpretation of the Scripture: ‘ Behold the 
young woman shall conceive, and bring forth a son,’ as Theodotion, 
the Ephesian, translated it, and Aquila of Pontus, both Jewish 
proselytes.”5 Now we are informed by Epiphanius that 
Theodotion published his translation during the reign of the 
Emperor Commodus® (a.p. 180-192). The Chronicon Paschale 
adds that it was during the Consulship of Marcellus, or, as 
Massuet? proposes to read, Marullus, who, jointly with A®lianus, 
assumed office A.D. 184. These dates decidedly agree with the 
passage of Irenzeus and with the other data, all of which lead 
us to about the same period within the episcopate of Eleutherus 


* Adv. Her., i. Pref., § 2 (see the passage quoted, p. 332 f.). 
BOs, § 3: NV, Ae 

4 Adv. Her., iii. 3, § 3; Eusebius, & £., v. 6. 

5 Adv. Her., iii. 21, § 1; Euseb., . &., v. 8. 

© De Ponderib. et Mens., 17. 

7 Dassert. tt [7en., ii. art, 1. XCVIley S| 478 
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(¢ c. 190). We have here, therefore, a clue to the date at which 
Irenzeus wrote. It must be remembered that at that period the 
multiplication and dissemination of books was a very slow process. 
A work published about 184 or 185 could scarcely have come into 
the possession of Irenzeus in Gaul till some years later, and we are, 
therefore, brought towards the end of the episcopate of Eleutherus 
as the earliest date at which the first three books of his work 
against Heresies can well have been written, and the rest must be 
assigned to a later period under the episcopate of Victor 
(+ 198-199). } 

At this point we must pause and turn to the evidence which 
Tischendorf offers regarding the date to be assigned to Heracleon.3 
As in the case of Ptolemzus, we shall give it entire, and then 
examine it in detail. To the allmportant question, “How old 
is Heracleon?” Tischendorf replies: ‘“Irenzeus names Heracleon, 
together with Ptolemezeus (II. 4, § 1), ina way which makes them 
appear as well-known representatives of the Valentinian school. 
This interpretation of his words is all the more authorised because 
he never again mentions Heracleon. Clement, in the 4th Book 
of his S¢vomata, written shortly after the death of Commodus 
(193), recalls an explanation by Heracleon of Luke xii. 8, 
when he calls him the most noted man of the Valentinian 
school (6 trys Ovadevrivov axons Soxiymiraros is Clement’s 
expression). Origen, at the beginning of his quotation from 
Heracleon, says that he was held to be a friend of Valen- 
tinus (tov Ovadgevrivov Acyopevov e?var yvadpysov “Hpaxdé€éwva). 
Hippolytus mentions him, for instance, in the following way 
(vi. 29): ‘Valentinus, and Heracleon, and Ptolemzeus, and the 
whole school of these, disciples of Pythagoras and Plato....... ‘ 
Epiphanius says (//er. 41): ‘Cerdo (the same who, according 


* Cf. Credner, Beztrage, ii., p. 253 f.; De Wette, Hz/. A. 7., 1852, p. 61 f., 
p- 62, anm. d.; Lardner, ‘‘ He also speaks of the translation of Theodotion, 
which is generally allowed to have been published in the reign of Commodus.” 
Works, ti., p. 156 f.; Massuet, Déssert. 2 Lren., ii,, art. ii. xevii., § 47. 

2 Massuet, Dessert. in Iren., ii., art. ii. xcvii. (§ 47), xcix. (§ 50); Volkmar, 
Der Ursprung, p. 24; cf. De Wette, Hzxl. A. 7., p. 62, anm. d. (“Er 
schrieb zw., 177-192”); cf. Credner, Bedtrage, ii., p. 255. The late Dr. 
Mansel places the work ‘‘ between A.D. 182-188.” The Gnostic Heresies, p. 
240. This date is partly based upon the mention of Eleutherus (cf. p. 240, 
note 2), which, it must be remembered, however, occurs in the third book. 
Jerome says: ‘‘ Hoc clle scripsit ante annos circiter trecentos” (Epist. ad Theod. , 
§ 53, al. 29). If, instead of ‘‘ ¢vecentos,” which is an evident slip of the pen, 
we read ‘‘ ducentos,” his testimony as to the date exactly agrees. 

3 Dr. Westcott adds no separate testimony. He admits that ‘The history 
of Heracleon, the great Valentinian commentator, is full of uncertainty. 
Nothing is known of his country or parentage ” (Ov ¢he Canon, p. 263). And 
in a note, “The exact chronology of the early heretics is very uncertain” 
(p. 264, note 2). 
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to Ireneeus IIT. 4, § 3, was in Rome under Bishop Hyginus with 
Valentinus) follows these (Ophites, Kainities, Sethiani), and 
Heracleon.’ After all this, Heracleon certainly cannot be placed 
later than 150 to 160. The expression which Origen uses 
regarding his relation to Valentinus must, according to linguistic 
usage, be understood of a personal relation.”* 

We have already pointed out that the fact that the names of 
Ptolemzeus and Heracleon are thus coupled together affords no 
clue in itself to the date of either, and their being mentioned as 
leading representatives of the school of Valentinus does not in 
any way involve the inference that they were not. contemporaries 
of Irenzeus, living and working at the time he wrote. ‘The way in 
which Irenzeus mentions them in this the only passage throughout 
his whole work in which he names Heracleon, and to which 
Tischendorf pointedly refers, is as follows: “But if it was not 
produced, but was generated by itself, then that which is void is 
both like, and brother to, and of the same honour with, that 
Father who has before been mentioned by Valentinus ; but 
it is really more ancient, having existed long before, and is 
more exalted than the rest of the A®ons of Ptolemzeus him- 
self, and of Heracleon, and all the rest who hold these 
views.” We fail to recognise anything special here, of the kind 
inferred by ‘Tischendorf, in the way in which mention is 
made of the two later Gnostics. If anything be clear, on 
the contrary, it is that distinction is drawn between Valen- 
tinus and Ptolemeeus and Heracleon, and that Irenzeus points out 
inconsistencies between the doctrines of the founder and those of 
his later followers. It is quite irrelevant to insist merely, as 
Tischendorf does, that Irenzeus and subsequent writers represent 
Ptolemzeus and Haracleon and other Gnostics of his time as of 
“the school” of Valentinus. The question simply is, whether in 
doing so they at all imply that these men were not contemporaries 
of Irenzeus, or necessarily assign their period of independent 
activity to the lifetime of Valentinus, as Tischendorf appears to 
argue? Most certainly not, and Tischendorf does not attempt 
to offer any evidence that they do so, We may perceive how 
utterly worthless such a fact is for the purpose of fixing an 
early date by merely considering the quotation which Tischendorf 
himself makes from Hippolytus: “ Valentinus, therefore, and 
Heracleon and Ptolemzeus, and the whole school of these, disciples 


* Wann wurden, u.s.w., p. 48 . 

2 St autem non prolatum est, sed a se generatum est ; et simile est, et frater- 
num, et efusdem honoris id quod est vacuum, ec Patri qui predictus est a 
Valentino : antiquius autem et multo ante exsistens, et honorificentius religuis 


Aonibus ipsius Ptolemei et Heracleonis, et reiquorum omnium qui eadem 
opinantur (Adv. Her., ii. 4, § 1). 
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of Pythagoras and Plato....... ”t Tf the statement that men 
are of a certain school involves the supposition of coincidence of 
time, the three Gnostic leaders must be considered contemporaries 
of Pythagoras or Plato, whose disciples they are said to be. 
Again, if the order in which names are mentioned, as Tischendorf 
contends by inference throughout his whole argument, is to 
involve strict similar sequence of date, the principle applied to the 
whole of the early writers would lead to the most ridiculous 
confusion. ‘Tischendorf quotes Epiphanius : “ Cerdo follows these 
(the Ophites, Kainites, Sethiani), and Heracleon.” Why he does 
so it is difficult to understand, unless it be to give the appearance 
of multiplying testimonies, for two sentences further on he is 
obliged to admit: ‘‘ Epiphanius has certainly made a mistake, as 
in such things not unfrequently happens to him, when he 
makes Cerdo, -who, however, is to be placed about 140, follow 
Heracleon.”? This kind of mistake is, indeed, common to all the 
writers quoted, and when it is remembered that such an error 
is committed where a distinct and deliberate affirmation of the 
point is concerned, it will easily be conceived how little 
dependence is to be placed on the mere mention of names in the 
course of argument. We find Irenzeus saying that “neither 
Valentinus, nor Marcion, nor Saturninus, nor Basilides” possesses 
certain knowledge,3 and elsewhere: “of such an one as Valen- 
tinus, or Ptolemzeus, or Basilides.”4 To base an argument as to 
date on the order in which names appear in such writers is 
preposterous. 

Tischendorf draws an inference from the statement that 
Heracleon was said to be a yv#pipos of Valentinus, that Origen 
declares him to have been his friend, holding personal intercourse 
with him. Origen, however, evidently knew nothing individually 
on the point, and speaks from mere heresay, guardedly using the 
expression “said to be” (Aeydpevov eivat yvepiypov). But 
according to the later and patristic use of the word, yvapipos 
meant nothing more than a “disciple,” and it cannot here be 
necessarily interpreted into a “contemporary.” Under no circum- 
stances could such a phrase, avowedly limited to hearsay, have 
any weight. The loose manner in which the Fathers repeat each 
other, even in serious matters, is too well known to every one 
acquainted with their writings to require any remark. Their 
inaccuracy keeps pace with their want of critical judgment. We 


t Ref. Omn. Her., vi. 29. ; , : 

2 Wann wurden, u.s. w., p. 49. We do not here enter into the discussion 
of the nature of this error (see Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 129 f.; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 91; Riggenbach, Die Zeugn. f. d. Lv. Johan., 1866, 
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have seen one of the mistakes of Epiphanius, admitted by 
Tischendorf to be only too common with him, which illustrates 
how little such data are to be relied on. We may point out 
another of the same kind committed by him in common with 
Hippolytus, pseudo-Tertullian, and Philastrius. Mistaking a 
passage of Irenzeus' regarding the sacred Tetrad (Kol-Arbas) of 
the Valentinian Gnosis, Hippolytus supposes Irenzeus to refer to 
another heretic leader. He at once treats the Tetrad as such a 
leader named“ Kolarbasus,” and after dealing (vi. 4) with the 
doctrines of Secundus, Ptolemzeus, and Heracleon, he proposes, 
§ 5, to show “what are the opinions held by Marcus and 
Kolarbasus.”? At the end of the same book he declares that 
Irenzeus, to whom he states that he is indebted for a knowledge of 
their inventions, has completely refuted the opinions of these 
heretics, and he proceeds to treat of Basilides, considering that it 
has been sufficiently demonstrated ‘whose disciples are Marcus 
and Kolarbasus, the successors of the school of Valentinus.”3 At 
an earlier part of the work, he had spoken in a more independent 
way in reference to certain persons who had promulgated great 
heresies : “Of these,” he says, ‘tone is Kolarbasus, who endeavours 
to explain religion by measures and numbers.”4 ‘The same mistake 
is committed by pseudo-Tertullians and Philastrius,® each of 
whom devotes a chapter to this supposed heretic. Epiphanius, as 
might have been expected, fell into the same error, and he pro- 
ceeds elaborately to refute the heresy of the Kolarbasians, “ which 
is Heresy XV.” He states that Kolarbasus follows Marcus and 
Ptolemeeus,? and after discussing the opinions of this mythical 
heretic he devotes the next chapter, “which is Heresy XVI.,” to 
the Heracleonites, commencing it with the information that “A 
certain Heracleon follows after Kolarbasus.”® This absurd mis- 
take? shows how little these writers knew of the Gnostics of whom 
they wrote, and how the one ignorantly follows the other. 

The order, moreover, in which they set the heretic leaders 
varies considerably. It will be sufficient for us merely to remark 
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* Ref. Onn. Her., vi., § 5. There can be no doubt that a chapter on 
Kolarbasus is omitted from the MS. of Hippolytus which we possess. Cf. 
Bunsen, Wzppolytus wu. s. Zett, 1852, p. 54 f. 

3 Ref. Omn. Her., vi., § 55. 

4"Qv eis uev KoddpBacos, ds did wérpwv kal dpdudy éxrlOecbar GeooéBeray 
émixerper. Ref. Omn. Her., iv., § 13. 

5 Her., 15. BT. 5A 

7 Ib., xxxv., § 1, p. 258. 8 Her., xxxvi., § 1, p. 262. 

9 Volkmar, Die Colarbasus-gnosts in Niedners Zeitschr. hist. Theol., 1855 ; 
Der Ursprung, p. 128 f.; Baur, A.G. ad. dred erst. Jahrh., Pp. 204; anm. I; 
Lipsius, Der Gnosticismus, in Ersch. u. Gruber’s Real. Encykl.; Zur Quellen- 
kritik des Eepiph., p. 106 f., 168 f.; Scholten, Dze alt. Zeugnisse, p. QI. 
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here that while pseudo-Tertulliant and Philastrius? adopt the 
following order after the Valentinians: Ptolemzus, Secundus, 
Heracleon, Marcus, and Kolarbasus ; Epiphanius3 places them : 

Secundus, Ptolemaus, Marcosians, Kalasbastis: and Heracleon ; 

and Hippolytus+ again : Secundus, Ptolemzeus, Heracleon, Marcus, 
and Kolarbasus. The vagueness of Irenzeus had left some 
latitude here, and his followers were uncertain. The somewhat 
singular fact that Irenzeus only once mentions Heracleon, whilst 
he so constantly refers to Ptolemzeus, taken in connection with 
this order, in which Heracleon‘is always placed after Ptolemzus,5 
and by Epiphanius after Marcus, may be reasonably explained by 
the fact that, whilst Ptolemzeus had already gained considerable 
notoriety when Irenzus wrote, Heracleon may only have begun to 
come into notice. Since Tischendorf lays so much stress upon 
pseudo-Tertullian and Philastrius making Ptolemzeus appéar 
immediately after Valentinus, this explanation is after his own 
principles. 

We have already pointed out that there is not a single passage 
in Irenzeus, or any other early writer, assigning Ptolemzeus and 
Heracleon to a period anterior to the time when Irenzeus under- 
took to refute their opinions. Indeed, Tischendorf has not 
attempted to show that they do, and he has merely, on the strength 
of the general expression that these Gnostics were of the school of 
Valentinus, boldly assigned to them an early date. Now, as we 
have stated, he himself admits that Valentinus only came from 
Egypt to Rome in a.p. 140, and continued teaching till 160,° and 
these dates are most clearly given by Irenzeus himself.7 Why, 
then, should Ptolemzeus and Heracleon, to take an extremé case, 
not have known Valentinus in their youth, and yet have flourished 
chiefly during the last two decades of the second century? 
Irenzeus himself may be cited as a parallel case, which Tischendorf 
at least cannot gainsay. He is never tired of telling us that 
Irenzeus was the disciple of Polycarp,® whose martyrdom he sets 
about A.D. 165; and he considers that the intercourse of Irenzeus 
with the aged Father must properly be put about a.p. 150,9 yet he 
himself dates the death of Irenzeus A.D. 202,%° and nothing is more 
certain than that the period of his greatest activity and influence 
falls precisely in the last twenty years of the second century. Upon 
his own data, therefore, that Valentinus may have taught for 


* Her., 13 f. 7 aes Sony Syne 

4 Ref. Omn. Har., vi., § 3; 4, 

5 Tertullian also makes ii oops follow Ptolemeeus (Adv. Va/:, 4). 
° Wann wurden, U.S. W., Pp. 43. 

7 Adv. Her., iii. 4, § 33 Euseb., HL Pring MGR, Thee 

® Wann wurden, uw. 8. W., p 25, p. Il. 

9 [b,, p. 12. Compare, however, p. 175 f, BOBO De Fier 
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twenty years after his first appearance in Rome a.p. 140—and 
there is no ground whatever for asserting that he did not teach for 
even a much longer period—Ptolemeus and Heracleon might 
well have personally sat at the feet of Valentinus in their youth, 
as Irenzeus is said to have done about the very same period at 
the feet of Polycarp, and yet, like him, have flourished chiefly 
towards the end of the century. 

Although there is not the slightest ground for asserting that 
Ptolemzeus and Heracleon were not contemporaries with Irenzeus, ~ 
flourishing like him towards the end of the second century, there 
are, on the other hand, many circumstances which altogether 
establish the conclusion that they were. We have already shown, 
in treating of Valentinus,! that Irenzeus principally directs his work 
against the followers of Valentinus living at the time he wrote, 
and notably of Ptolemzus and his school.? In the preface 
to the first book, having stated that he writes after personal 
intercourse with some of the disciples of Valentinus,3 he more 
definitely declares his purpose : ‘‘ We will, then, to the best of our 
ability, clearly and concisely set forth the opinions of those who 
are now (viv) teaching heresy, J speak particularly of the disciples of 
Ptolemeus (tov rept UroAeuatov), whose system is an offshoot from 
the school of Valentinus.”* Nothing could be more explicit. 
Irenzeus in this passage distinctly represents Ptolemzeus as teaching 
at the time he is writing, and this statement alone is decisive, more 
especially as there is not a single known fact which is either 
directly or indirectly opposed to it. 

Tischendorf lays much stress on the evidence of Hippolytus in 
coupling together the names of Ptolemeeus and Heracleon with 
that of Valentinus; similar testimony of the same writer, fully 
confirming the above statement of Irenzeus, will, therefore, have 
the greater force. Hippolytus says that the Valentinians differed 
materially among themselves regarding certain points which led to 
divisions, one party being called the Oriental and the other the 
Italian. ‘They of the Italian party, of whom zs Heracleon and 
Ptolemezeus, say, etc....... They, however, who are of the Oriental 
party, of whom is Axionicus and Bardesanes, maintain,” etc.5 
Now, Ptolemzeus and Heracleon are here quite clearly represented 
as being contemporary with Axionicus and Bardesanes, and, with- 
out discussing whether Hippolytus does not, in continuation, 
describe them as all living at the time he wrote, there can be no 
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? Dr. Westcott admits this (Ov the Canon, p. 266 f.). 

3 See passage quoted, p. 332 f. 4 Adv. Her., is, Pref., § 2. 
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Ref. Omn. Her., vi. 35. 
° Tischendorf did not refer to these passages at all originally, and only does 
so in the second and subsequent editions of his book, in reply to Volkmar and 
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doubt that some of them were, and that this evidence confirms 
again the statement of Irenzeus. Hippolytus, in a subsequent part 
of his work, states that a certain Prepon, a Marcionite, has 
introduced something new, and “now, in our own time (év Tots 
ka’ ypas xpdvors vov), has written a work regarding the heresy in 
reply to Bardesanes.”* The researches of Hilgenfeld have proved 
that Bardesanes lived at least over the reign of Heliogabalus 
(218-222), and the statement of Hippolytus is thus confirmed.? 
Axionicus again was still flourishing when Tertullian wrote -his 
work against the Valentinians (201-226). Tertullian says : 
“Axionicus of Antioch alone to the present day (ad hodiernum) 
respects the memory of Valentinus, by keeping fully the rules of 
his system.”3 Although on the whole they may be considered to 
have flourished somewhat earlier, Ptolemzeus and Heracleon are 
thus shown to have been for a time at least contemporaries of 
Axionicus and “‘Bardesanes.* 

Moreover, it is evident that the doctrines of Ptolemzeus and 
Heracleon represent a much later form of Gnosticism than that 
of Valentinus. It is generally admitted that Ptolemzeus reduced 
the system of Valentinus to consistency,5 and the inconsistencies 
which existed between the views of the Master and these later 
followers, and which indicate a much more advanced. stage of 
development, are constantly pointed out by Irenzus and the 
Fathers who wrote in refutation of heresy. Origen also repre- 
sents Heracleon as amongst those who held opinions sanctioned 
by the Church,°® and both he and Ptolemzeus must indubitably be 
classed amongst the latest Gnostics. It is clear, therefore, that 
Ptolemzeus and Heracleon were contemporaries of Irenzeus at the 
time he composed his work against Heresies (185-195), both, and 


others in the Vorwort (p. ix. f.), and in a note (p. 49, note 2). Volkmar argues 
from the opening of the next chapter (36), Tatra ofy éxeivor (yTeirwoay Kar’ 
abvrovs (Let those heretics, therefore, discuss these points amongst themselves), 
that they are represented as contemporaries of Hippolytus himself at the time 
he wrote (A.D. 225-235), Der Ursprung, p. 23, p. 130 f. It is not our 
purpose to pursue this discussion, but, whatever may be the conclusion as 
regards the extreme deduction of Volkmar, there can be no doubt that the 
passage proves at least the date which was assigned to them against Tischen- 
dorf. 

t Ref. Omn. Her., vii. 31. 

2 Hilgenfeld, Bardesanes, 1864, p- II ff. ; Volkmar, Der Ur sprung, p- 131, 
p- 233; Lipsius, Zetschr. wess. Theol., 18607, sp-99O) tins Riggenbach, Die 
Zeugnisse f. ad. Ev. Johannis, 1866, p. 78 f.; Scholten, Dze alt. Zeugnisse, 
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: oe Val., 4; Wilgenfeld, Bardesanes, p. 153; Volkmar, Der Ursprune, 
p- 130 f.; Lipsius, Zectschr. wess. Theol., 1867, p. 81. 
4 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 23 f., p. 130 f.5 Lipsius, Zedtschr, wos. 
Theol., 1867, p. 82; Scholten, Dze alt. Zeugnasse, p. 90. 
5 Westcott, Ox the Canon, p. 276. 7 5 
© In Joh., T. xvi-y pe 236 f. 5 Grabe, Spiced Patr., ily p. 105. 
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especially the latter, flourishing and writing towards the end of 
the second century. 

We mentioned, in first speaking of these Gnostics, that Epi- 
phanius has preserved an Epistle, attributed to Ptolemeeus, which 
is addressed to Flora, one of his disciples... This Epistle is 
neither mentioned by Irenzeus nor by any other writer before 
Epiphanius. There is nothing in the Epistle itself to show that 
it was really written by Ptolemeeus himself. Assuming it to be by 
him, however, the Epistle was in all probability written towards 
the end of the second century, and it does not, therefore, come 
within the scope of our inquiry. We may, however, briefly notice 
the supposed references to our Gospels which it contains. The 
writer of the Epistle, without any indication of a written source 
from which he derived them, quotes sayings of Jesus for which 
parallels are found in our first. Gospel. These sayings are 
introduced by such expressions as “he said,” “our Saviour de- 
clared,” but never as quotations from any Scripture. _ Now, in 
affirming that they are taken from the Gospel according to 
Matthew, apologists exhibit their usual arbitrary haste, for we 
must clearly and decidedly state that there is not.a single one of 
the passages which does not present decided variations from the 
parallel passages in our first Synoptic. We subjoin for comparison 
in parallel columns the passages from the Epistle and Gospel :— 
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* This phrase, from Leviticus xx. 9, occurs further on in the next chapter. 
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It must not be forgotten that Irenzeus makes very explicit state- 
ments as to the recognition of other sources of evangelical truth 
than our Gospels by the Valentinians, regarding which we have 
fully written when discussing the founder of that sect.2. We know 
that they professed to have direct traditions from the Apostles 
through Theodas, a disciple of the Apostle Paul ;3 and in the 
Epistle to Flora allusion is made to the succession of doctrine 
received by direct tradition from the Apostles.4 Irenzeus says that 
the Valentinians profess to derive their views from unwritten 
sources,5-and he accuses them of rejecting the Gospels of the 
Church ;° but, on the other hand, he states that they had many 
Gospels different from what he calls the Gospels of the Apostles.7 

With regard to Heracleon, it is said that he wrote Commentaries 
on the third and fourth Gospels. The authority for this statement 
is very insufficient. The assertion with reference to the third 
Gospel is based solely upon a passage in the Stromata of the 
Alexandrian Clement. Clement quotes a passage found in Luke 
xii. 8, 11, 12, and says: ‘‘ Expounding this passage, Heracleon, 
the most distinguished of the school of Valentinus, says as follows,” 
etc... This is immediately interpreted into a quotation from a 
Commentary on Luke.? We merely point out that from Clement’s 
remark it by no means follows that Heracleon wrote a Commentary 
at all; and, further, there is no evidence that the passage com - 
mented upon was actually from our third Gospel.t? The Stromata 
of Clement were not written until after A.D. 193, and in them we 
find the first and only reference to this supposed Commentary. 
We need not here refer to the Commentary on the fourth Gospel, 
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2 See p. 342 ff. 3 Clemens Al., S¢vomt., vii. 17. 

4 Epiphanius, Her., xxxili. 7. 
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7. L6., ile 11,-§ 9. 8 Stront., iv. 9, § 73. 


9 In Luce igitur Evangelium Commentaria edidit Heracleon, etc. (Grabe, 
Spicel Patr., ii., p. 83). 

70 The second reference by Clement to Heracleon is in the fragment § 25 ; 
but it is doubted by apologists (cf. Westcott, Ox the Canon, p. 264). It 
would, however, tend to show that the supposed Commentary could not be 
upon our Luke, as it refers to an apostolic injunction regarding baptism not 
found in our Gospels. 
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which is merely inferred from references in HO tigeh (é. A.D, 22 Z 
but of which we have neither earlier nor fuller information. We 
must, however, before leaving this subject, mention that Origen 
informs us that Heracleon quotes from the Preaching of Peter 
(Kipuypa Ilerpov, Predicateo Petri), a work which, as we have 
already several times mentioned, was cited by Clement of Alexan- 
dria as authentic and inspired Holy Scripture.? 

The epoch at which Ptolemzeus and Heracleon flourished would, 
in any case, render testimony regarding our Gospels of little value. 
The actual evidence which they furnish, however, is not of a 
character to prove even the existence of our Synoptics, and 


much less does it in any way bear upon their character or 
authenticity. 


A similar question of date arises regarding Celsus, who wrote a 
work entitled Adyos aAn@js, True Doctrine, which is no longer 
extant, of which Origen composed an elaborate refutation. The 
Christian writer takes the arguments of Celsus in detail, presenting 
to us, therefore, its general features, and giving many extracts ; 
and, as Celsus professes to base much of his accusation upon the 
writings in use amongst Christians, although he does not name a 
single one of them, it becomes desirable to ascertain what those 
works were, and the date at which Celsus wrote. As usual, we 
shall state the case by giving the reasons assigned for an early 
date. 

Arguing against Volkmar and others, who maintain, from a 
passage at the close of his work, that Origen, writing about the 
second quarter of the third century, represents Celsus as his con- 
temporary, ‘Tischendorf, referring to the passage, which we shall 
give in its place, proceeds to assign an earlier date upon the follow- 
ing grounds: “But, indeed, even in the first book, at the com- 
mencement of the wbale work, Origen says : “Therefore) I cannot 
compliment a Christian whose faith is in danger of being shaken 
by Celsus, who yet does not even (0v8e) still (€r«) live the common 
life among men, but already and long since (75 kai waAav) is dead.’ 
wees In the same first book Origen says : ‘We have heard that there » 
were two men of the name of Celsus, Epicureans; the first under Nero; 


* Neither of the works, whatever they were, could have been written before 
the end of the second century. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 22 f., 130 f., 
165; Scholten, Dee at. Zeugnisse, p. 91 f.; Ebrard, Avang. Gesch., p. 874, 
§$ 142; Lipsius, Zedtschr. wiss Theol., 1867, p. 81 f. 

2 Clem. Al., Stvoz., vi. 5, § 39, 6, § 48, 7, § 58, 15, § 128.- Dr. Westcott 
says regarding Ptolemeeus : ‘‘ Two statements, however, which he makes are 
at variance with the Gospels: that our Lord’s ministry was completed in a 
year ; and that He continued for eighteen months with His disciples after His 
resurrection ” (Oz the Canon, p. 268). 


3 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 80; Scholten, Dze alt Zetgnisse, p. 99 f. 
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this one’ (that is to say, ours) ‘ under Hadrian and later.’ It is not 
impossible that Origen mistakes when he identified his Celsus 
with the Epicurean living ‘under Hadrian and later’; but it is 
impossible to convert the same Celsus of whom Origen says this 
into a contemporary of Origen. Or would Origen himself, in the 
first book, really have set his Celsus ‘under Hadrian (117-138) 
and later,’ yet in the eighth have said: ‘We will wait (about 225) 
to see whether he will still accomplish this design of making 
another work follow’? Now, until some better discovery regarding 
Celsus is attained, it will be well to hold to the old opinion that 
Celsus wrote his book about the middle of the second century, 
probably between 150-160,” etc.? 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the only argument 
advanced by Tischendorf bears solely against the assertion that 
Celsus was a contemporary of Origen, ‘about 225,” and leaves 
the actual date entirely unsettled. He not only admits that the 
statement of Origen regarding the identity of his opponent with 
the Epicurean of the reign of Hadrian ‘and later” may be 
erroneous, but he tacitly rejects it, and, having abandoned the 
conjecture of Origen as groundless and untenable, he substitutes 
a conjecture of his own, equally unsupported by reasons, that 
Celsus probably wrote between 150-160. Indeed, he does not 
attempt to justify this date, but arbitrarily decides to hold by it 
until a better can be demonstrated. He is forced to admit the 
ignorance of Origen on the point, and he does not conceal his 
own. 

Now it is clear that the statement of Origen in the preface to 
his work, quoted above, that Celsus, against whom he writes, is 
long since dead,? is made in the belief that this Celsus was the 
Epicurean who lived under Hadtian,3 which Tischendorf, although 
he avoids explanation of the reason, rightly recognises to be a” 
mistake. Origen undoubtedly knew nothing of his adversary, 
and it obviously follows that, his impression that he is Celsus the 
Epicurean being erroneous, his statement that he was long since 
dead, which is based upon that impression, loses all its value. 
Origen certainly at one time conjectured his Celsus to be the 
Epicurean of the reign of Hadrian, for he not only says sO directly 
in the passage quoted, but on the strength of his belief in the 
fact he accuses him of inconsistency. ‘But Celsus,” he says, 
“must be convicted of contradicting himself ; for he is discovered 
from other of his works to have been an Epicurean; but here, 
because he considered that he could attack the Word more 
effectively by not avowing the views of Epicurus, he pretends, etc. 


t Wann wurden, wu. s.W., p. Ae sar ie © Contra Cels., Praf., § 4. 
3 Teele : 
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qeteei Remark, therefore, the falseness of his mind,” etc.t. And 
from time to time he continues to refer to him as an Epicurean,? 
although it is evident that, in the writing before him, he con- 
stantly finds evidence that he is of a wholly different school. 
Beyond this belief, founded avowedly on mere hearsay, Origen 
absolutely knows nothing of the personality of Celsus or the 
time at which he wrote,3 and he sometimes very naively expresses 
his uncertainty regarding him. Referring in one place to certain 
passages which seem to imply a belief in magic on the part of 
Celsus, Origen adds: ‘I do not know whether he is the same 
who has written several books against. magic.”+ Elsewhere he 
SAYS tp. besa: the Epicurean Celsus (if he be the same who com- 
posed two other books against Christians),” etc.s 

Not only is it apparent that Origen knows nothing of the 
Celsus with whom he is dealing, but it. is almost impossible 
to avoid the conviction that, during the time he was composing his 
work, his impressions concerning the date and identity of his 
opponent became considerably modified. In the earlier portion of 
the first book® he has heard that his Celsus is the Epicurean of 
the reign of Hadrian; but a little further on7 he confesses his 
ignorance as to whether he is the same Celsus who wrote against 
magic, which Celsus the Epicurean actually did. In the fourth 
book,* he expresses uncertainty as to whether the Epicurean 
Celsus: had composed the work against Christians which he is 
refuting, and at the close of his treatise he seems to treat him as a 
contemporary. He writes to his friend Ambrosius, at whose 
request the refutation of Celsus was undertaken: ‘ Know, how- 
ever, that Celsus has promised to write another treatise after 
this one...... If, therefore, he has not fulfilled his promise 
to write a second book, we may well be satisfied with the 
eight books in reply to his Discourse. If, however, he has 
commenced and finished this work also, seek it and send 
it in order that we may answer it also, and confute the 
false teaching in it,” etc.2 From this passage, and supported by 


™ Cf. Contra Cels., 1. 8. 


a CELZ0.5 1 102 Desens yer OOM ma aot ; 
3 Neander, A. G., 1842,\1., p. 274. 4 Contra Cels., i. 68. 
5 7b., iv. 36. 8 iy Se 7 i, 68. Biv. 36. 


9 "To mevror emaryyeAdouevoy Tov Keéhooy dddo obvrayya werd Toro Tou)- 
TEV... 44, Hi pey oty ot eypawer vrorxduevos Tov Sevirepoy édyov, eb av exou 
apxetrbar nuds rots éxTm wpds rdv Néyoy aro VaayopevOcior BiBdlos. Wi dé 
KaKketvoy apiduevos cuveréese, (yrnoov, Kal wewor 7d ovyypauua, va Kal mpds 
EKELYO. eee vmayopevoavres, Kal thy ev éxelvy Wevdodoélay dvarp' Womev? K.T.DN. 
Contra. Cels., vii. 76. We quote above the rendering of the passage referred 
to, p. 422, upon which Tischendorf (Wann wurden, uw. s. w., p. 73 f.) 
insists. We may mention that, in strictness, the original Greek reads : 
“* promises” instead of ‘“‘has promised ”...... “did not write” instead of ‘‘has 
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other considerations, Volkmar and others assert that Celsus was 
really a contemporary of Origen.t To this, as we have seen, 
Tischendorf merely replies by pointing out that Origen, in the 
preface, says that Celsus was already dead, and that he was identical 
with the Epicurean Celsus who flourished under Hadrian and 
later. The former of these statements, however, was made under 
the impression that the latter was correct, and, as it is generally 
agreed that Origen was mistaken in supposing that Celsus the 
Epicurean was the author of the Adyos éAn6js, and Tischendorf 
himself admits the fact, the two earlier statements, that Celsus 
flourished under Hadrian, and consequently that he had long been 
dead, fall together, whilst the subsequent doubts regarding his 
identity not only stand, but rise into assurance at the close of 
the work, in the final request to Ambrosius.2. There can be no 
doubt that the first statements and the closing paragraphs are 
contradictory, and, whilst almost all critics pronounce against the 
accuracy of the former, the inferences from the latter retain full 
force, confirmed as they are by the intermediate doubts expressed 
by Origen himself. 

Even those who, like Tischendorf, in an arbitrary manner 
assign an early date to Celsus, although they do not support their 
conjectures by any satisfactory reasons of their own, all tacitly set 
aside these of Origen.3 It is generally admitted by these, with 
Lardner+ and Michaelis,5 that the Epicurean Celsus, to whom 
Origen was at one time disposed to refer the work against 
Christianity, was the writer of that name to whom Lucian, his 
friend and contemporary, addressed his Alexander or Pseudo- 
mantis, and who really wrote against magic,° as Origen mentions.7 


not written”; and ‘‘commenced and finished ” instead of ‘‘ has commenced 
and finished.” This, however, does not materially affect the argument of 
Volkmar. 

1 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 80, cf. 165; Scholten, Dée alt. Zeugnisse, 
p. 100; cf. Riggenbach, Die Zeugu. f. d. Av. Johann., p. 833 Ueberweg, 
Grundriss der Gesch. dex Philos. des Allerth., 1867, 1.,; Pp. 237- 

2 Contra Cels., viii. 76. 

3 Kirchhofer says that Origen himself does not assign a date to the work 
of Celsus; “but as he (Celsus) speaks of the Marcionites, he must, in any 
case, be set in the second half of the second century ” (Quellensamml., Pp. 339; 
anm. I). Lardner decides that Celsus wrote under Marcus Aurelius, and 
chooses to date him A.b. 176 (Works, viii., p. 6). Bindemann dates between 
170-180 (Zeitschr. f. d. Hist. Theol., 1842, H. 2, p. 60, 107 f.; cf. Anger, 
Synops. Ev. Proleg., p. xl.; Michaelis, Zinl. NV. B., 1788, i., p. 41; Riggen- 
bach, Die Zenon. f. d. Ev. Johan., p. 83; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1845, p. 629). 
Dr. Westcott dates Celsus ‘‘ towards the close of the second century ” (Oz the 
Canon, p. 356). Keim dates the work about A.D. 178 (Celsus’ Wahres Wort, 
1873, p. 261 f.); so also Pélagaud, Et. sur Celse, 1878, p. 207 f. 

+ Works, viii., p. 6. 5 Binl. NV. B., i, p. 41. e WVevddpayres, § at 

7 Contra Cely., i. 68; Neander, K. G.,i., p. 2753 Baur, A. G., dyed erst. 
Jahrh., p. 383, am, 1; cf. Keim, Ce/sus’ Wahres Wort, 1873, p. 275 fi 
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But although on this account Lardner assigns to him the date of 
A.D. 176, the fact is that Lucian did not write his Pseudomantis, 
as Lardner is obliged to admit,‘ until the reign of the Emperor 
Commodus (180-193), and even upon the supposition that this 
Celsus wrote against Christianity, of which there is not the 
slightest evidence, there would be no ground for dating the work 
before a.pD. 180. On the contrary, as Lucian does not in any way 
refer to such a writing by his friend, there would be strong reason 
for assigning the work, if it be supposed to be written by him, to 
a date subsequent to the Pseudomantis. It need not be remarked 
that the references of Celsus to the Marcionites,? and to the 
followers of Marcellina,3 only so far bear upon the matter as to 
exclude an early date. 

It requires very slight examination of the numerous extracts 
from, and references to, the work which Origen seeks to refute, 
however, to convince any impartial mind that the doubts of Origen 
were well founded as to whether Celsus the Epicurean were really 
the author of the Aéyos éAnOjs. As many critics of all shades of 
opinion have long since determined, so far from being an Epicu- 
rean, the Celsus attacked by Origen, as the philosophical opinions 
which he everywhere expresses clearly show, was a Neo-Platonist. 
Indeed, although Origen seems to retain some impression that his 
antagonist must be an Epicurean, as he had heard, and frequently 
refers to him as such, he does not point out Epicurean sentiments 
in his writings, but, on the contrary, not only calls upon him no 
longer to conceal the school to which he belongs and avow him- 
self an Epicurean,’ but accuses him of expressing views incon- 
sistent with that philosophy,® or of so concealing his Epicurean 
opinions that it might be said that he is an Epicurean only in 
name.7?, On the other hand, Origen is clearly surprised to find 
that he quotes so largely from the writings, and shows such 
marked leaning towards the teaching, of Plato, in which Celsus 
indeed finds the original and purer form of many Christian 
doctrines ;° and Origen is constantly forced to discuss Plato in 
meeting the arguments of Celsus. 

The author of the work which Origen refuted, therefore, instead 
of being an Epicurean, as Origen supposed merely from there 
having been an Epicurean of the same name, was undoubtedly a 


* Works, viil., pv 6; cf. Bindemann, Zeztschr. hist. Theol., 1842, H. 2, 
4107: 
: ? Contra Céls., Vv. 62, Vis 53, 74: 3 [b., Vv. 62. 
4 Treneeus says that Marcellina came to Rome under Anicetus (157-168), and 
made many followers (dav. Her., i. 25, § 6; cf. Epiphanius, Her., xxvii. 6). 
5 Contra Ceis., iii. 80, iv. 54, 8 Tb. 54.8 7 Lb.p 1% 5A 
8° LB.5 19B25 Mite 63, Vy 1545 555093) Wie Ty) OpnsiOy LON 1 2p /LSi toy They 
19, 20, 47, Vii. 28, 31, 42, 58 f., etc. 
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Neo-Platonist, as Mosheim long ago demonstrated, of the school 
of Ammonius, who founded the sect at the close of the second 
century. The promise of Celsus to write a second book with 
practical rules for living in accordance with the philosophy he 
promulgates, to which Origen refers at the close of his work, con- 
firms this conclusion, and indicates a new and recent system of 
philosophy. An Epicurean would not have thought of such a 
work—it would have been both appropriate and necessary in con- 
nection with Neo-Platonism. . 

We are, therefore, constrained to assign the work of Celsus to 
at least the early part of the third century, and to the reign of 
Septimius Severus. In it, Celsus repeatedly accuses Christians of 
teaching their doctrines secretly and against the law, which seeks 
them out and punishes them with death,3 and this indicates a 
period of persecution. Lardner, assuming the writer to be the 
Epicurean friend of Lucian, supposes from this clue that the 
persecution referred to must have been that under Marcus 
Aurelius (7 180), and, practically rejecting the data of Origen him- 
self, without advancing sufficient reasons of his own, dates Celsus 
A.D. 176.4 Asa Neo-Platonist, however, we are more accurately 
led to the period of persecution which, from embers never wholly 
extinct since the time of Marcus Aurelius, burst into fierce flame, 
more especially in the tenth year of the reign of Severus5 (A.D. 
202), and continued for many years to afflict Christians. 

It is evident that the dates assigned by apologists are wholly 
arbitrary, and even if our argument for the later epoch were very 
much less conclusive than it is, the total absence of evidence for an 
earlier date would completely nullify any testimony derived from 
Celsus. It is sufficient for us to add that, whilst he refers to 
incidents of Gospel history and quotes some sayings which have 
parallels, with more or less of variation, in our Gospels, Celsus 
nowhere mentions the name of any Christian book, unless we 
except the Book of Enoch ;° and he accuses Christians, not with- 
out reason, of interpolating the books of the Sibyl, whose authority, 
he states, some of them acknowledged.” 


The last document which we need examine in connection with 
the synoptic Gospels is the list of New Testament and other 
writings held in consideration by the Church, which is generally 
called, after its discoverer and first editor, the Canon of Muratori. 


t Inst. Hist. Eccles., lib. i., s@c. ii., p. 1, cap. 2, § 8; De Rebus Christ., 
sec. li., § 19, § 27. 

2 Cf. Neander, K. G., i., p. 278. 

3 Origen, Contra Cels., i. 1, 3, 7, Vill. 69. : 

4 Works, viii., p. 6. 5 Euseb., Jr hide api peed ae 

© Contra Cels., Vi 54, 55+ 7 [b., vii. 53, 56. 
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This interesting fragment, which was published in 1740 by 
Muratori in his collection of Italian antiquities,' at one time 
belonged to the monastery of Bobbio, founded by the Irish monk 
Columban, and was found by. Muratori in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan in a MS. containing extracts of little interest from writings 
of Eucherius, Ambrose, Chrysostom, and others... Muratori 
estimated the age of the MS. at about a thousand years, but so 
far as we are aware no thoroughly competent judge .has_ since 
expressed any opinion upon the point. The fragment, which is 
defective both at the commencement and at the end, is written in 
an apologetic tone, and professes to give a list of the writings which 
are recognised by the Christian Church. It is a document which 
has no official character, but which merely conveys the private 
views and information of the anonymous writer, regarding whom 
nothing whatever is known. From any point of view, the com- 
position is of a nature permitting the widest differences of opinion. 
It is by some affirmed to be a complete treatise on the books 
received by the Church, from which fragments have been lost ; 
whilst others consider it a mere fragment in itself. It is written 
in Latin, which by some is represented as most corrupt, whilst 
others uphold it as most correct.? The text is further rendered 
almost unintelligible by every possible inaccuracy of orthography 
and grammar, which is ascribed diversely to the transcriber, to the 
translator, and to both. | Indeed, such is the elastic condition of 
the text, resulting from errors and obscurity of every imaginable 
description, that, by means of ingenious conjectures, critics are 
able to find in it almost any sense they desire. Considerable 
difference of opinion. exists as to the original language of the 
fragment, the greater number of critics maintaining that the com- 
position is a translation from the Greek, whilst others assert it to 
have been originally written in Latin.3 Its composition is variously 
attributed to the Church of Africa and to a member of the Church 
in Rome. : 

The fragment commences with the concluding portion of 


* Antiquit, Ital. Med, svt, ii., p. 851 f. 

* Volkmar considers it in reality the reverse of corrupt. After allowing for 
peculiarities of speech, and for the results of an Irish-English pronunciation by 
the monk who transcribed it, he finds the characteristic original Latin, the old 
lingua volgata which, in the Roman provinces, such as Africa, etc., was the 
written as well as the spoken language (Amhang zu Credner’s Gesch. N. T. 
Kanon, p. 341 f.). 

3 If the fragment, as there is some reason to believe, was originally written 
in Latin, it furnishes evidence that it was not written till the third century. 
Dr. Westcott, who concludes from the order of the Gospels, etc., that it was 
not written in Africa, adntits that ‘‘There is no evidence of the existence of 
Christian Latin literature out of Africa till about the close of the second 
century, 
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a sentence......“‘guibus tamen tnterfuit et ita posuit”?—“at which 
nevertheless he was present, and thus he placed it.” The MS. 
then proceeds: ‘‘Third book of the Gospel according to Luke. 
Luke, that physician, after the ascension of Christ when Paul took 
him with him...... , Wrote it in his name,as he deemed best (ex 
opinione)—nevertheless he had not himself seen the Lord in the 
flesh—and he too, as far as he could obtain information, also 
begins to speak from the nativity of John.” The text, at the 
sense of which this is a closely approximate guess, though several 
other interpretations might be maintained, is as follows: Zerto 
evangelit librum secundo Lucan Lucas iste medicus post ascensum 
Christi cum eo Paulus quasi ut juris studiosum secundum adsum- 
sisset nument suo ex opinione concribset dominum tamen nec ipse 
widit in carne et tdem prout asequi potuit ita et ad nativitate 
JSohannis tneipet dicere. 

The MS. goes on to speak in more intelligible language “ of 
the fourth of the Gospels of John, one of the disciples” (Quarti 
evangeliorum Johannis ex decipolis), regarding the composition of 
which the writer relates a legend, which we shall quote when we 
come to deal with that Gospel. ‘The fragment then proceeds to 
mention the Acts of the Apostles—which is ascribed to Luke— 
thirteen epistles of Paul in peculiar order, and it then refers to an 
Epistle to the Laodiceans and another to the Alexandrians, forged, 
in the name of Paul, after the heresy of Marcion, “and many 
others which cannot be received by the Catholic Church, as gall 
must not be mixed with vinegar.” The Epistle to the Ephesians 
bore the name of Epistle to the Laodiceans in the list of Marcion, 
and this may be a reference to it.t The Epistle to the Alex- 
andrians is generally identified with the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
although some critics think this doubtful, or deny the fact, and 
consider both Epistles referred to pseudographs attributed to the 
Apostle Paul. The Epistle of Jude and two (the second and 
third) Epistles of John are, with some tone of doubt, mentioned 
amongst the received books, and so is the Book of Wisdom. 
The Apocalypses of John and of Peter only are received, but 
some object to the latter being read in church, 

The Epistle of James, both Epistles of Peter, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (which is, however, probably that entitled here the Epistle 
to the Alexandrians), and the first Epistle of John are omitted 
altogether, with the exception of a quotation which is supposed 
to be from the last-named Epistle, to which we shall hereafter 


© Tertullian, Adv. Marc., v. 17. Hilgenfeld, Der Kanon, p. 42; Scholten, 
Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 129; Westcott, On the Canon, p. 190, note 1. Cf. 
Schnekenburger, Bectr. Einl. N. T., 1832, p. 153 f. It will be remembered 
that reference is made in the Epistle to the Colossians to an Epistle to the 
Laodiceans which is lost (Col. iv. 16). 
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refer. Special reference is made to the Shepherd of Hermas, 
regarding which the writer expresses his opinion that it should 
be read privately but not publicly in church, as it:can be classed 
neither amongst the books of the prophets nor of the apostles. 
The fragment concludes with the rejection of the writings of 
several heretics. 

It is inferred that in the missing commencement of the frag- 
ment the first two Synoptics must have been mentioned. This, 
though of course most probable, cannot actually be ascer- 
tained,: and so far as these Gospels are concerned, therefore, 
the “Canon of Muratori” only furnishes conjectural evidence. 
The statement regarding the third Synoptic merely proves the 
existence of that Gospel at the time the fragment was composed, 
and we shall presently endeavour to form some idea of that date. 
Beyond this, the information given does, not at all tend to 
establish the unusual credibility claimed for the Gospels. It is 
declared by the fragment, as we have quoted, that the third Synoptic 
was written by Luke, who had not himself seen. the Lord, but 
narrated the history as best he was able. It is worthy of remark, 
moreover, that even the Apostle Paul, who took Luke with him 
after the Ascension, had not been a follower of Jesus, nor had 
seen him in the flesh; and certainly he did not, by the showing 
of his'own Epistles, associate much with the other Apostles, so 
that Luke could not have had much opportunity while with 
him of acquiring any intimate knowledge of the events of 
Gospel history. It is undeniable that the third Synoptic is not 
the narrative of an eye-witness, and the occurrences which it 
records did not take place in the presence or within the personal 
knowledge of the writer, but were derived from tradition, or from 
written sources. Such testimony, therefore, could not in any case 
be of much service to our third Synoptic; but when we consider 
the uncertainty of the date at which the fragment was composed, 
and the certainty that it could not have been written at an early 
period, it will become apparent that the value of its evidence is 
reduced to a minimum. 

We have already. mentioned that the writer of this fragment 
is totally unknown, nor does there exist any clue by which 
he can be identified. All the critics who have assigned an 
early date to the composition of the fragment have based their 
conclusion, almost solely, upon a statement made by the author 
regarding the Shepherd of Hermas. He says: ‘‘ Hermas in truth 
composed the Shepherd very recently in our times in the 
city of Rome, the Bishop Pius his brother, sitting in the 
chair of the church of the city of Rome. And, therefore, it 
should indeed be read, but it cannot be published in the 
church to the people, neither being among the prophets, whose 
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Babe is complete, nor amongst the apostles in the latter 
ays.7 

Muratori, the discoverer of the MS., conjectured for various 
reasons, which need not be here detailed, that the fragment was 
written by Caius the Roman Presbyter, who flourished at the end 
of the second (¢, A.D. 196) and beginning of the third century, and 
in this he was followed by a few others.2. The great mass of 
critics, however, have rejected this conjecture, as they have 
likewise negatived the fanciful ascription of the composition by 
Simon de Magistris to Papias of Hierapolis,3 and by Bunsen to 
Hegesippus.+ Such attempts to identify the unknown author are 
obviously mere speculation, and it is impossible to suppose that, 
had Papias, Hegesippus, or any other well-known writer of the 
same period composed such a list, Eusebius could have failed to 
refer to it, as so immediately relevant to the purpose of his work. 
-Thiersch even expressed a suspicion that the fragment was a 
literary mystification on the part of Muratori himself. 5 

The mass of critics, with very little independent Gonsideration, 
have taken literally the statement of the author regarding the 
composition of the Shepherd “very recently in our times” 
(nuperrime temporibus nostrts), during the Episcopate of Pius (a.p. 
142-157), and have concluded the fragment to have been written 
towards the end of the second century, though we need scarcely 
say that a few writers would date it even earlier. On the other 
hand, and we consider with reason, many critics, including men 
who will not be accused of opposition. to an early Canon, assign 
the composition to a later period, between the end of the second 
or beginning of the third century, and some even to the fourth 
century. 

When we examine the ground upon which alone an early date 
can be supported, it becomes apparent how slight the foundation is. 
The only argument of any weight is the statement with regard to 
the composition of the Sepherd; but, with the exception of the few 
apologists who do not hesitate to assign a date totally inconsistent 
with the state of the Canon described in the fragment, the great 
majority of critics feel that they are forced to place the composition 
not earlier than the end of the second century, at a period when 


t « Pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe Roma Herma con- 
scripsit sedente cathedra urbis Roma ecclesie Pio episcopus fratre ejus et ideo 
legi cum quidem oportet se publicare vero in ecclesia populo neque inter prophetas 
conipletum numero neque inter apostolos in fine temporum potest.” “i “e 
2 Antig. Ital., iii., p. 854 f.; Gallandi, B22. Vet. Patr., 1788, ii., p. xxxiii.; 
Freindaller, afd Routh, Rel. Sacr., i., p. 401 ; ef. Hefele, Patr. Ap. Proleg., 
leit 

E 3 Daniel secundum UXX. 1772; Dissert., iv., p: 467 f. ‘ 
4 Analecta Ante-Nic., 1854, i., p. 125; Hippolytus and his Age, 1.) Pp. 314 
5. Versuch, te S. W., Py 337. 
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the statements in the» fragment may better agree with the 
actual opinions in the Church, and yet sufficiently accord with 
the expression, “very recently in our times,” as applied to the 
period of Pius of Rome, 142-157. It must be evident that, taken 
literally, a very arbitrary interpretation is given to this indication, 
and in supposing that the writer may have appropriately used the 
phrase thirty or forty years after the time of Pius, so much license 
is taken that there is absolutely no reason why a still greater 
interval may not be allowed. With this sole exception, there is 
not a single word or statement in the fragment which would 
oppose our assigning the composition to a late period of the third 
century. Volkmar has very justly pointed out, however, that in saying 
“very recently in our times” the writer merely intended to distin- 
guish the Shepherd of Hermas from the writings of the Prophets 
and Apostles: It cannot be classed amongst the Prophets whose 
number is complete, nor amongst the Apostles, inasmuch as it was 
only written in our post-apostolic time. ‘This seems an accurate 
interpretatién of the expression, which might with perfect propriety 
be used a century after the time of Pius. We have seen that there 
has not appeared a single trace of any Canon in the writings 
of the Fathers whom we have examined, and that the Old 
Testament has been the only Holy Scripture they have acknow- 
ledged; and it is therefore unsafe, upon the mere interpre- 
tation of an elastic phrase, to date this anonymous fragment 
earlier than the very end of the second or beginning of the third 
century, and it is still more probable that it was not written until 
an advanced period of the third century. The expression used 
with regard to Pius, ‘ Sitting in the chair of the Church,” is quite 
unprecedented in the second century or until a very much later 
date. It is argued that the fragment is imperfect, and that 
sentences have fallen out; and in regard to this, and to the 
assertion that it is a translation from the Greek, it has been well 
remarked by a writer whose judgment on the point will scarcely be 
called prejudiced: “If it is thus mutilated, why might it not also 
be interpolated? If, moreover, the translator was so ignorant of 
Latin, can we trust his translation? and what guarantee have we 
that he has not paraphrased and expanded the original? The 
force of these remarks is peculiarly felt in dealing with the 
paragraph which gives the date. The Pastor of Hermas was not 
well known to the Western Church, and it was not highly 
esteemed, It was regarded as inspired by the Eastern, and read 
in the Eastern Churches. We have seen, moreover, that it was 
extremely unlikely that Hermas was a real personage. It would 
be, therefore, far more probable that we have here an interpolation, 
or addition by a member of the Roman or African Church, 
probably by the translator, made expressly for the purpose of 
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serving as proof that the Pastor of Hermas was not inspired. The 
paragraph itself bears unquestionable marks of tampering,”: etc. 
It would take us too far were we to discuss the various statements 
of the fragment as indications of date, and the matter is not of 
sufficient importance. It contains nothing involving an -earliér 
date than the third century. 
The facts of the case may be briefly summed up as follows, so far 
as our object is concerned. ‘The third Synoptic is mentioned by 
a totally unknown writer, at an unknown, but. certainly not 
early, date—in all probability during the third century—in a 
fragment which we possess in a very corrupt version, much 
open to suspicion of interpolation in the precise part from which 
the early date is inferred. The Gospel is attributed to Luke, who 
was not one of the followers of Jesus, and of whom it is expressly 
said that ‘he himself had not seen the Lord in the flesh,” but 
wrote “as he deemed best (ex opinéone),” and followed his history 
as he was able (et idem prout asegui potuit).2 If the fragment of 
Muratori, therefore, even came within our limits as to date, its evi- 
dence would be of no value, for, instead of establishing the trustwortht- 
ness and absolute accuracy of the narrative of the third Syngptic, 
it distinctly tends to discredit it, inasmuch as jt declares it to be 
the composition of one who undeniably was not an eye-witness of 
the miracles reported, but collected his materials ‘as best he could 
long after their supposed occurrence. won .<rsuI 


We may now briefly sum up the results of our examination of 
the evidence for the synoptic Gospels. After haying exhausted 
the literature and the testimony bearing on the point, we have not 
found a single distinct trace of any of those Gospels, with the 
exception of the third, during the first century and a half after the 
death of Jesus. Only once during the whole of that period do 
we find even a tradition that any of our Evangelists composed a 
Gospel at all, and that tradition, so far from favouring our 
Synoptics, is fatal to the claims of the first and second. Papias, 
about the middle of the second century, on the occasion to which 


X Donaldson, Hast. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii., p. 202. : 

2 The passage is freely renderéd thus. by Dr. Westcott : ‘‘The Gospel of 
“St. Luke, it is then said, stands third in order (in the Canon), having been 
written by ‘Luke the physician,’ the companion of St. Paul, who, not being 
himself an eye-witness, based his narrative on such information as he could 
obtain, beginning from the birth of John” (Ov the Canon, p. 187). ; 

3 We do not propose to consider the Ophites and Peratici, obscure Gnostic 
sects towards the end of the second century. There is no direct evidence 
regarding them, and the testimony of writers in the third century, like Hippo- 
lytus, is of no value for the Gospels. Further on, in connection with the 
Acts of the Apostles, we shall state reasons for ascribing a late date for the 
-composition of the third Gospel. 
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we refer, records that Matthew composed the Discourses of the 
Lord in the Hebrew tongue, a statement which totally excludes 
the claim of our Greek Gospel to apostolic origin. Mark, he said, 
wrote down from the casual preaching of Peter the sayings and 
doings of Jesus, but without orderly arrangement, as he was not 
himself a follower of the Master, and merely recorded what fell 
from the Apostle. This description, likewise, shows that our 
actual second Gospel could not, in its present form, have been the 
work of Mark. There is no other reference during the period to 
any writing of Matthew or Mark, and no mention at all of any 
work ascribed to Luke. The identification of Marcion’s Gospel 
with our third Synoptic proves the existence of that work before 
A.D. 140; but no evidence is thus obtained either as to the 
author or the character of his work; but, on the contrary, the 
testimony of the great heresiarch is so far unfavourable to that 
Gospel, as it involves a charge against it of being interpolated and 
debased by Jewish elements. The freedom with which Marcion 
expurgated and altered it clearly shows that he did not regard it 
either as a sacred or canonical work. Any argument for the mere 
existence of our Synoptics based upon their supposed rejection by 
heretical leaders and sects has the inevitable disadvantage that the 
very testimony which would show their existence would oppose 
their authenticity. There is no evidence of their use by heretical 
leaders, however, and no direct reference to them by any writer, 
heretical or orthodox, whom we have examined. If it be con- 
sidered that the Déa¢essaron of Tatian is based upon our Synoptics, 
all that is established by the fact is their existence about the last 
quarter of the second century, and no appreciable addition is 
made to our knowledge of their authorship: It is unnecessary to 
add that no reason whatever has been shown for accepting the 
testimony of these Gospels as sufficient to establish the reality of 
miracles and of a direct Divine Revelation. It is not pretended 
_that more than one of the synoptic Gospels was written by an 
eye-witness of the miraculous occurrences reported ; and, whilst no 
evidence has been, or can be, produced even of the historical 
accuracy of the narratives, no testimony as to the correctness of 
the inferences from the external phenomena exists, or is now even 
conceivable. The discrepancy between the amount of evidence 
required and that which is forthcoming, however, is greater than, 
under the circumstances, could have been thought possible. 


_* A cotfiparison of the contents of the three Synoptics would have con: 
firmed this conclusion ; but this is not at present necessary. 
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THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
CHAPTER I; 


THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 


We shall tow éxaniine, in the same order, the witnesses alreddy 
cited in connection with the Synoptics, and ascertain what 
evidence they furnish for the date and authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel. 

Apologists do not even allege that there is any reference to the 
fourth Gospel in the so-called Zpzstle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians.* 

A few critics? pretend to find a trace of it in the Zfistle of 
Barnabas, in the reference to the brazen Serpent as a type of 
Jesus. Tischendorf states the case as follows :— 

“ And when in the same chapter xi. it is shown how Moses, in 
the brazen serpent, made a type of Jesus ‘ who should suffer (die) 
and yet himself make alive,’ the natural inference is that Barnabas 
connected therewith John iii. 14 f., even if the use of this passage 
in particular cannot be proved. Although this connection cannot 
be affirmed, since the author of the Epistle, in this passage as in 
many others, may be independent, yet it is justifiable to ascribe 


™ Dr. Westcott, however, cannot resist the temptation to press Clement 
into service. He says: ‘‘ In other passages it is possible to trace the influence 
of St. John, ‘The blood of Christ hath gained for the whole world the offer of 
the grace of repentance.’ ‘ Through Him we look steadfastly on the heights 
of heaven; through Him we view as in a glass (€vomrpifoueda) His spote 
less and most excellent visage; through Him the eyes of our heart 
were open; through Him our dull and darkened understanding is 
quickened with new vigour on turning to his marvellous light.”” He does not 
indicate more clearly the nature and marks of the ‘‘influence” to which he refers. 
As he also asserts that the Epistle ‘‘ affirms the teaching of St. Paul and St. 
James,” and that the Epistle to the Hebrews is ‘‘ wholly transfused into 
Clement’s mind,” such an argument does not require a single remark (Ox ‘he 
Canon, p. 23 f.). ; 

2 Lardner, Dr. Westcott, and others, do not refer to it at all. 
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the greatest probability to its dependence on the passage in 
John, as the tendency of the Epistle in no way required a 
particular leaning to the expression of John. The dispropor- 
tionately more abundant use of express quotations from the Old 
Testament in Barnabas is, on the contrary, connected most 
intimately with the tendency of his whole composition.”* 

It will be observed that the suggestion of reference to the fourth 
Gospel is here advanced in a very hesitating way, and does not 
indeed go beyond an assertion of probability. We might, there- 
fore, well leave the matter without further notice, as the reference 
in no case could be of any weight as evidence. On examination of 
the context, however, we find that there is every reason to conclude 
that the reference to the brazen serpent is made direct to the Old 
Testament. The author, who delights in typology, is bent upon 
showing that the cross is prefigured in the Old Testament. He 
gives a number of instances, involving the necessity for a display 
of ridiculous ingenuity of explanation, which should prepare 
us to find the type of the brazen serpent naturally selected. 
After pointing out that Moses, with his arms stretched out 
in prayer that the Israelites might prevail in the fight, was a 
type of the cross, he goes on to say: “ Again Moses makes a type 
of Jesus, that he must suffer and himself make alive (Kut avtos 
(worouoet), whom they will appear to have destroyed, in a 
figure, while Israel was falling ” ;? and connecting the circumstance 
that the people were bit by serpents and died with the trans- 
gression of Eve by means of the serpent, he goes. on to narrate 
minutely the story of Moses and the brazen serpent, and then 
winds up with the words: “Thou. hast in this the glory of 
Jesus; that in him are all things ahd for him.”3 No one cah read 
the whole passage carefully without seeing that the reference is 
direct to the Old ‘Testament. There is no ground for supposing 
that the author was acquainted with the fourth Gospel. 

To the Shepherd of Hermas Tischendorf devotes only two lines, 
in which he states that “it has neither quotations from the Old nor 
from the New Testament.” Dr. Westcott makes the same state- 
ment,+ but, unlike the German apologist, he proceeds subsequently 
to affirm that Hermas makes “clear allusions to St. John,” which 
few or no apologists support. This assertion he elaborates and 
illustrates as follows :— 

“The view which Hermas gives of Christ’s nature and work is 
no less harmonious with apostolic doctrine, and it offers striking 
analogies to the Gospel of St. John. Not only did the Son 
‘appoint angels to preserve each of those whom the Father gave 


1 Wann wurden, uu. s..W., 96 f. 2 Che sti 
3 Ch. xii; cf, Heb, it’ 165 Rom, xi. 36. °°“ 4 Of the Canon; 'p.‘175. 
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to’ him,’ but ‘He himself toiled very’ much and. suffered very 
much to cleanse our sins...... And so when he himself had 
cleansed the sins of the people, he showed them the paths of life 
by giving them the Law which he received from his Father." He 
is ‘a Rock higher than the mountains, able to hold the whole 
world ; ancient, and yet having a new gate.” ‘His name is great 
and infinite, and the whole world is supported by him.’3 ‘He is 
older than Creation, so that he took counsel with the Father about 
the creation which he made.’ ‘He is the sole way of access to 
the Lord ; and no one shall enter in unto him otherwise than by 
his Son,’ ”5 

This is all Dr. Westcott says on the subject.° He does not 
attempt to point out any precise portions of the fourth Gospel with 
which to compare these “striking analogies,” nor does he produce 
any instances of similarity of language, or of the use of the same 
terminology aS the Gospel in this apocalyptic allegory. It is 
clear that such evidence could in‘no case be of any value for the 
fourth Gospel. 

When we examine more closely, however, it becomes certain 
that these passages possess no real analogy with the fourth Gospel, 
and were not derived from it. . There is no part of them that has 
not close parallels in writings antecedent to our Gospel, and there 
is no use of terminology peculiar to it. ‘The author does not even 
once use the term Logos. Dr. Westcott makes no mention of the 
fact that the doctrine of the Logos and of the pre-existence of 
Jesus was enunciated long before the composition of the fourth 
Gospel, with almost equal clearness and fulness, and that its 
development can be traced through the Septuagint translation, the 
* Proverbs of Solomon,” some of the Apocryphal works of the Old 
Testament, the writings of Philo, the Apocalypse, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, as well as the Pauline Epistles. ‘To any one who 
examines the passages cited from the work of Hermas, and still 
more to any one acquainted with the history of the Logos 
doctrine, it will, we fear, seem wasted time to enter upon any 
minute refutation of such imaginary “analogies.” We shall, how- 
ever, as briefly as possible refer to each passage quoted. 

The first is taken from an elaborate similitude with regard to 
true fasting, in which the world is likened to a vineyard, and, in 
explaining his parable, the Shepherd says: ‘‘God planted the 
vineyard ; that is, he created the people and gave them to his Son: 
and the Son appointed his angels over them to keep them: and he 
himself cleansed their sins, haying suffered many things and 
endured many labours....... He himself, therefore, having cleansed 


3 Simtl., v. 6, SOT Dial Ks Semon Mle 5 1X. sh Aw 
4 [b,, ix, 12, quoted above, - - ° 7., ix. 12. © On the.Canon, p. 177 f. 
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the sins of the people, showed them the paths of life by giving 
them the Law which he received from his Father.”* 

It is difficult indeed to find anything in this passage which is in 
the slightest degree peculiar to the fourth Gospel, or apart from 
the whole teaching of the Epistles, and more especially the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. We may point out a few passages for 
comparison: Heb. i..2-4; ii. 10-11; v. 8-9}; vil. 12, 17-19; 
vill. te. x. 10-16; Romans viii. 14-17; Matt. xxi. 33; Mark 
xil, 1; Isaiah v. 7, liti. 

The second passage is taken from a similar parable on the 
building of the Church : (a) “And in the middle of the plain he 
showed me a great white rock which had risen out of the plain, 
and the rock was higher than the mountains, rectangular so as to 
be able to hold the whole world, but that rock was old, having a 
gate (vn) hewn out of it, and the hewing out of the gate (rtAn) 
seemed to me to be recent.”? Upon this rock the tower of the 
Church is built. Further on an explanation is given of the simili- 
tude, in which occurs another of the passages referred to. (/) 
“This rock (rérpa) and this gate (rvAn) are the Son of God. 
‘How, Lord,’ I said, ‘is the rock old and the gate new?’ 
‘Listen,’ he said, ‘and understand, thou ignorant man. (y) 
The Son of God is older than all of his creation (6 pév vids 
Tod Geo’ dans THs KTicews aiTod Tpoyevertepds eri), sO that 
he was a councillor with the Father in his work of creation; and 
for this is he old.’ (6) ‘And why is the gate new, Lord?’ I 
said. ‘ Because,’ he replied, ‘he was manifested in the last days 
(ex érydrov Tov jpepOv) of the dispensation; for this cause 
the gate was made new, in order that they who shall be saved 
might enter by it into the kingdom of God.’”3 

And a few lines lower down the Shepherd further explains, 
referring to entrance through the gate, and introducing another of 
the passages cited : (e) “‘In this way,’ he said, ‘no one shall enter 
into the kingdom of God unless he receive his holy name. If, 
therefore, you cannot enter into the City unless through its gate, 
so also,’ he said, ‘a man cannot enter in any other way into the 
kingdom of God than by the name of his Son beloved by him’...... 
‘and the gate (zm) is the Son of God. ‘This is the one entrance 
to the Lord.’ In no other way, therefore, shall any one enter in 
to him, except through his Son.”4 

With regard to the similitude of a rock, we need scarcely 
say that the Old Testament teems with it; and we need not point 
to the parable of the house built upon a rock in the first Gospel.s 


* Simi, Vs 6. 2 Lb 5 IX. 2s 

3 7., ix. 12. Philo represents the Logos asa rock (mérpa). Quod det, 
potiore insid., § 31, Mangey, i. 213. 

4 Stmzl., 1X. 12. 5 Matt, vii. 24. 
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A more apt illustration is the famous saying with regard to Peter : 
“And upon this rock (érpa) T will build my Church,” upon 
which, indeed, the whole similitude of Hermas turns; and in 
1 Cor. x. 4 we read: “For they drank of the Spiritual Rock 
accompanying them; but the Rock was Christ” () merpa 6€ iv 
6 Xpwrrds). There is no such similitude in the fourth Gospel 
at all. 

We then have the “ gate,” on which we presume Dr. Westcott 
chiefly relies. ‘The parable in John x. 1-9 is quite different from 
that of Hermas,? and there’is a persistent use of different 
terminology. The door into the sheepfold is always Opa, the 
gate in the rock always tvAy. “I am the door”? (éyo etpu 7) 
G%pa) is twice repeated in the fourth Gospel. ‘The gate is the 
Son of God” (4 tA 6 vids tod Geod érriv) is the declaration of 
Hermas. On the other hand, there are numerous passages, else- 
where, analogéus to that in the Shepherd of Hermas. Every one 
will remember the injunction in the Sermon on the Mount: Matt. 
vil. 13, 14. “Enter in through the strait gate (#vAn), for wide 
is the gate (7A), ete., 14. | Because narrow is the gate (#¥An) and 
straitened is the way which leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find it.”3. ‘The limitation to the one way of entrance into the 
kingdom of God, ‘‘by the name of his Son,” is also found every- 
where throughout the Epistles, and likewise in the Acts of the 
Apostles; as, for instance, Acts iv. 12: “And there is no 
salvation in any other: for neither is there any other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved.” 

The reasons given why the rock is old and the gate new (y, 5) 
have anything but special analogy with the fourth Gospel. We 
are, on the contrary, taken directly to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
in which the pre-existence of Jesus is prominently asserted, and 
between which and the Shepherd, as in a former passage, we find 
singular linguistic analogies. For instance, take the whole opening 
portion of Heb. i. 1: “God having at many times and in many 
manners spoken in times past to the fathers by the prophets, 
2. At the end of these days (ém’ éxydrov tov apepov Tobrwr) 
spake to us in the Son whom he appointed heir («Ajpovopos)4 
of all things, by whom he also made the worlds, 3. Who being 


t Cf. Heb. ix. 24, 11-12, etc. ® John x. 7, 9. 

3 Compare the account of the new Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. 12 fi 5 cf. xxii. 
4, 14.. In Simed. ix. 13 it is insisted that, to enter into the kingdom, not only 
‘his name” must be borne, but that we must put on certain clothing. 

4 We may remark that in the parable Hermas speaks of the son as the heir 
(kAnpovduos), and of the slave—who is the true son—also as co-heir 
(avykAnpovduos), and a few lines below the passage above quoted, of the 
heirship («Anpovoutas). This is another indication of the use of this Epistle, 
the peculiar expression in regard to the son ‘whom he appointed heir 
(kAnpovdjos) of all things” occurring here (cf. Szmz/., v. 2, 6) 
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the brightness of his glory and the express image of his substance, 
upholding all things by the word of his power, when he had made 
by himself a cleansing of our sins sat down at the right hand of 
Majesty on high, 4. Having become so much better than the 
angels,”* etc.; and if we take the different clauses we may also 
find them elsewhere constantly repeated, as for instance: (y) 
The son older than all his creation: compare 2 Tim. i., 9, Col, 
i. 15 (“who is...... the first born of all creation” —6s éorw...... 
xpuroroKos marys KTicews), 16, 17, 18, Rev. ii. 14, x. 6. The 
works of Philo are full of this representation of the Logos. For 
example : “For the Word of God is over all the universe, and 
the oldest and most universal of all things created” (kat 
Néyos 8& Tod Ocod tnrepévn mavrds ext. Tob Kécpov, Kal Tpeo- 
Bbraros Kai yevikéraros Twv dou yéyove).2 Again, as to the 
second clause, that he assisted the Father in the work of creation, 
compare Heb. ii. 10, i. 2, xi. 3, Rom. xi. 36, 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
Col. 1 15, 168 

The only remaining passage is the following: “The name of 
the Son of God is great and infinite, and supports the whole world.” 
For the first phrase, compare 2 Tim. iv. 18, Heb, i. 8; and for 
the second part. of the sentence, Heb. i. 3, Col. i, 17, and many 
other passages quoted above.4 

The whole assertions is devoid of foundation, and might ‘well 
have been left unnoticed. The attention called to it, however, 
may not be wasted in observing the kind of evidence with which 
apologists are compelled to be content. 

It would scarcely be necessary to refer to Zhe Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles in connection with the fourth Gospel, for no 
critic that we are aware of has claimed that it contains any 


<a Meb: inf 

° Leg. Alleg., iti., § 61, Mangey, i., p. 121 3 cf De Confaus. Lings, § 28, 
Mang., i., p. 427, § 14, 20.,1., p. 4143 De Profugis, § 19, Mang,, i. 5613 
De Caritate, § 2, Mang., ii. 385, etc. The Logos is constantly called by 
Philo ‘the first-begotten of God” (mpwréyores Geov Adyos); “the most 
ancient son of God ” (aperButaros vids Ocov). 

3 Cf. Philo, Zeg. Alleg., iii, § 31, Mangey, i. 106; De Cherubim, § 35, 
Mang., i. 162, etc. 

+ Cf. Philo, De Profugis, § 20, Mangey, i. 562; Frag. Mangey, ii. 655 ; 
De Sommniis, i., § 41, Mang., i. 656. : 

5 Dr. Westcott also says: ‘‘ In several places also St. John’s teaching on ‘the 
Truth’ lies at the ground of Hermas’ words,’ and in a note he refers to 
“ Mand. iii.=1 John ii. 27; iv. 6,” without specifying any passage of the 
book (On ¢he Canon, p. 176; and note 4). Such unqualified assertions 
unsupported by any evidence. cannot be too strongly condemned. Dr. 
Westcott’s own words may be quoted against himself: “It is impossible to 
exaggerate the mischief done by these vague general statements, which 
produce a permanent impression wholly out of proportion with the minute 
element of truth which is hidden in them” (Ox the Canon, 4th ed., 
p. 156, n. 1). ' 
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quotation from that but a few See that in parts 
it exhibits a Johannine spirit which seems to indicate at least 
acquaintance with the fourth Gospel. This is said to be chiefly 
or only found in the Eucharistic prayers of the Didache ix. and x., 
and it may, therefore, be well to say a few words on the subject. 
In x, 2, the principal passage, we read: “We thank thee, holy 
Father, for thy holy name which thou hast caused to dwell 
(« Arenenys G8) in our hearts.” This verse is supposed by those 
who entertain the Johannine theory to be connected with John i. 14: 
“The Word dwelt (éoxjvorev) amongst us,” and reliance is 
specially placed on the use of this verb—not a very strong basis 
upon which to rest such a theory. Dr. Taylor has pointed out, 
however, that instead of there being no precedent for the transitive 
sense of the Greek word xatacxnvow, to make to dwell, it is found 
in the Septuagint version of Jeremiah vii. 12: “But go ye now 
unto my place which was in Shiloh, where I caused my name to 
dwell (08 KaTerkivora 76 ovopa pov exe euarporbev),t It is all 
the more appropriate to find this passage in Jeremiah, as the 
germ of the “Two Ways,” from which the Didache has grown, 
is also derived from the same prophet, xxi. 8... A similar phrase 
occurs in Neh. ti. 9, “and will bring them unto the place 
that I have chosen to cause my name to dwell there” 
(KaTErKnVOT a TO Ovopd. pov exe’). 

With regard to the Eucharistic prayer which we have quoted, 
Dr. Taylor says: “The ‘Thanksgiving opens with a. simple 
Hebraism”;? and, treating generally of the Eucharistic passage of 
the Didache, Mr. Rendel Harris has rightly and ably pointed out; 
“The prayers are full of reminiscence of the Jewish Passover 
ritual, and capable of direct illustration from the Jewish Service- 
books of the present day; and even in those parts of the thanks- 
giving where no direct parallel can be made the language of the 
teaching is utterly Jewish. ‘Take, for example, the rule of prayer 
given in Berachoth f. 40 b: ‘All blessing in which there is no 
mention of the Vame is not a blessing’;...... And the ‘ Name’ i 
found in the expression, ‘Thy holy Name which thou hast 
caused to dwell in our hearts.’ Nothing could be more evidently 
Jewish.”5 

This practically disposes of the allegation which we are examin- 
ing, and, for the rest, if this anonymous work had really any 
reminiscences of the fourth Gospel, which can fully be denied, 
these could do nothing to establish its authenticity or value as 
testimony for miracles. 

Tischendorf points out two passages in the Epistles of pseudo- 


' The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, p. 73 f. 
R Lb, Duh. 3 The Teaching of the ita p. 89. 
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Zenatius which, he considers, show the use of the fourth Gospel.t 
They are as follows—Epistle to the Romans vii.: “I desire the 
bread of God, the bread of heaven, the bread of life, which is 
the flesh of Jesus Christ the son of God, who was born at a later 
time of the seed of David and Abraham ; and I desire the drink 
of God (dpa God), that is his blood, which is love incorruptible, 
and eternal life” (dévvaos (o4).2 ‘This is compared with John vi. 41: 
“T am the bread which came down from heaven,” 48...... Ear 
the bread’ of life,” 5120.0. “And the bread that I will give is my 
flesh”; 54. “He who eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath everlasting life ” ((wv aidviov). Scholten has pointed out that 
the reference to Jesus as “born of the seed of David and Abra- 
ham” is not in the spirit of the fourth Gospel; and the use of 
ropa Oeov for the roo of vi. 55, and dévvaos Cw instead of Cw) 
aidvios, are also opposed to the connection with that Gospel.3 
On the other hand, in the institution of the Supper, the bread is 
described as the body of Jesus, and the wine as his blood ; and 
reference is made there, and elsewhere, to eating bread and drinking 
wine in the kingdom of God,4 and the passage seems to be nothing 
but a development of this teaching.5 Nothing could be proved by 
such an analogy. 

The second passage referred to by Tischendorf is in the Epistle 
to the Philadelphians vii.: ‘“‘For if some would have led me astray 
according to the flesh, yet the Spirit is not led astray, being from 
God, for it knoweth whence it cometh and ‘whither it goeth, and 
detecteth the things that are hidden.”® Tischendorf considers that 
these words are based upon John iii. 6-8, and the last phrase, 
“ And detecteth the hidden things,” upon verse 20. The sense of 
the Epistle, however, is precisely the reverse of that of the Gospel, 
which reads: ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth; and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but 2ozwest mot whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit” ;7 whilst the 
Epistle does not refer to the wind at all, but affirms that the 
Spirit of God does know whence it cometh, etc. The analogy in 
verse 20 is still more remote: ‘‘For every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should 
be detected.’”® In 1 Cor, ii. to the sense is found more closely : 
“For the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, even the deep things of 
God.” It is evidently unreasonable to assert from such a passage 


1 Wunn wurden, u. s. w., p. 22 f.  Liicke does not attach much weight to 
any of the supposed allusions in these Epistles (Comm. Ev. Joh., i., p. 433 
cf, Sanday, Gospels zn Sec. Cen., p. 273 f.). 

2 Ad Rom., Vii. 3 Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 54. 

4 Matt. xxvi. 26-29; Mark xiv. 22-25 ; Luke xxii. 17-20; 1 Cor. xi. 23-25; 
cf, Luke xiy. 15, 

5 Cf. Scholten, Dze d/t. Zengnisse, p. 54. © Ad Philadelph., vii. 

7 John iii, 8, 8 John iii, 20, oor Cor, it. TO: 
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the use of the fourth Gospel. Even Tischendorf recognises that 
in themselves the phrases which he points out in Pseado-Jenatius 
could not, unsupported by other corroboration, possess much 
weight as testimony for the use of our Gospels. He says: “Were 
these allusions of Ignatius to Matthew and John a wholly isolated 
phenomenon, and one which perhaps other undoubted results of 
inquiry wholly contradicted, they would hardly have any con- 
clusive weight. But——.”! Dr. Westcott says: The “Ignatian 
writings, as might be expected, are not without traces of the influence 
of St. John. The circumstances in which he was placed required a 
special enunciation of Pauline doctrine ; but this is not so expressed 
as to exclude the parallel lines of Christian thought. Love is ‘the 
stamp of the Christian’ (Ad Magn. v.). ‘Faith is the beginning 
and love the end of life’ (Ad Zphes. xiv.). ‘Faith is our guide 
upward’ (dvaywyeds), but love is the road that ‘leads to God’ 
(Ad Eph. ix.). ‘The Eternal (aiév0s) Word is the manifestation 
of God’ (Ad Magn. viii.), ‘the door by which we come to the 
Father’ (Ad Philad. ix., cf. John x. 7), ‘and without Him we have 
not the principle of true life’ (Ad Zral/. ix. : 06 ywpis 7d Gdn Ouvdv 
(jv ov« exopev. cf. Ad Eph. iii. : 71.X. 70 ddiudxperov jpov Env). 
The true meat of the Christian is the ‘bread of God, the bread of 
heaven, the bread of life, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ,’ and 
his drink is ‘ Christ’s blood, which is love incorruptible’ (Ad Rom. 
vii., cf. John vi. 32, 51, 53). He has no love of this life; ‘his love 
has been crucified, and he has in him no burning passion for the 
world, but living water (as the spring of a new life), speaking 
within him, and bidding him come to his Father’ (4d om. . c.). 
Meanwhile his enemy is the enemy of his Master, even the ‘ruler 
of this age’ (Ad Rom. 1. c., 6 épxov Tod aiovos robrov, Cf. John 
xli. 31, XVI. 11: 6 dpyov tot Kéopov Tovrov' and see 1 Cor. il. 
6, 82 ae? ‘ 

ae of these references we have already considered ; others of 
them really do not require any notice, and the only one to 
which we need direct our attention for a moment may be the 
passage from the Epistle to the Philadelphians ix., which reads : 
“He is the Door of the Father, by which enter in Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob and the prophets, and the apostles, and the Church.” 
This is compared with John x. 7. ‘‘Therefore said Jesus again : 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the Sheep” (eyo 
cit 1) Obpa tov rpoBdrwv). We have already referred, a few 
pages back,4 to the image of the door, Here again it is obvious 
that there is 2 marked difference in the sense of the Epistle from 


t Wann wurden, u. Ss. W., Pp. 23. 4 ; 

2 Westcott, Ov the Canon, p. 32 f., and notes. We have inserted in the text 
the references given in the notes, 

8 Ad Philad., ix. 4 P, 438 f, 
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that of the Gospel. In the latter Jesus is said to be the door into 
the Sheepfold ;* whilst in the Epistle he is the door into the 
Father, through which not only the patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles: enter, but also the Church itself. Such distant analogy 
cannot warrant the conclusion that the passage shows any acquain- 
tance with the fourth Gospel. As for the other phrases, they are 
not only without special bearing upon the fourth Gospel, but they 
are everywhere found in the canonical Epistles, as well as else- 
where. Regarding love and faith, for instance, compare Gal. v. 6, 
14, 22; Rom. xii. 9, 10, viii. 39, xiii. g; 1 Cor. ii. 9, vill. 3; 
Ephes. iii. 17, v. 1, 2, vi. 23; Philip. i. 9, ii. 2; 2 Thess. i. 5 5-4 
Fimei.sr4, vi. pry ePimi Lag} Hebax. 38:iyon.ete! 

We might point out many equally close analogies in the works 
of Philo,? but it is unnecessary to do so, although we may indicate 
one or two which first present themselves. Philo equally has 
“the Eternal Logos” (6 didvos Adyos),3 whom he represents as the 
manifestation of God in every way.  “ The Word is the likeness of 
God, by whom the universe was created” (Adyos 5€ eoruy eikov 
Geo, Sv of cbpras 6 Kéopos ednpovpydro).4 He is “the vice- 
gerent” (trapyxos) of God,5 “the heavenly incorruptible food of 
the soul,” “the bread (apros) from heaven.” In one place he 
says: ‘and they who inquired what is the food of the soul...... 
learnt at last that it is the word of God, and the Divine Logos...... 
This is the heavenly nourishment, and it is mentioned in the holy 
Scriptures...... saying, ‘Lo! I rain upon you bread (dpros) from 
heaven’ (Exod. xvi. 4). ‘This is the bread (épros) which the 
Lord has given them to eat’” (Exod. xvi. 15).6 And again: “ For 
the one indeed raises his eyes towards the sky, contemplating the 
manna, the divine Word, the heavenly incorruptible food of the long- 
ing soul.”7. Elsewhere: “...... but it is taught by the Hierophant 
and Prophet Moses, who will say: ‘This is the bread (apros), the 
nourishment which God gave to the soul’—that he offered his 
own Word and his own Logos ; for this is bread (dapros) which he 


* Compare the whole passage, John x. 1-16. 

* Philo’s birth is dated at least twenty to thirty years before our era, and his 
death about A.D. 40. His principal works were certainly written before his 
embassy to Caius. Diihne, Gesch. Darstell. jiid. alex. Religions-Philos., 1834, 
1 abth., p. 98, anm. 2; Delaunay, Phz/on a’ Alexandrie, 1867, p. 11 f. ; Ewald, 
Gesch. d. V, Isr, vi, p. 239; Gfrorer, Gesch. des Urchristenthums, is, p. 5, 
p. 37 f, p. 45. 

8 De plant. Noe, § 5, Mang., i: 332; De Mundo, § 2, Mang., ii. 604. 

4 De Monarchia, ii., § 5; Mang., ii. 225. 

5 De Agricult., § 12, Mang., i. 308; De Somzis, i., § 41, Mang., i. 656; 
cf, (Coloss, 1.015 }ubleb, i432 3;\2 Coruna : r 

° De Profugis, § 25, Mang., i. 566. 

7 Quis rerum Div, Heres,, § 15, Mang., 1, 484; Quod det. potiore insid., 
§ 31, Mang,, i, 213, ’ ; j “rf 
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has given us to eat, this is the Word (ro pfya).”* He also says : 
“Therefore he exhorts him that can run swiftly to strive with 
breathless eagerness towards the Divine Word, who is, above all 
things, the fountain of Wisdom, in order that, by drinking of the 
stream, instead of death he may for his reward obtain eternal 
life.”? It is the Logos who guides us to the Father, God “by the 
same Logos both creating all things and leading up (évéywv) the 
perfect man from the things of earth to himself.”3 These are very 
imperfect examples, but it may be asserted that there is not a 
representation of the Logos in the fourth Gospel which has not 
close parallels in the works of Philo. 

We have given these passages of the Pseudo-lenatian Epistles 
which are pointed out as indicating acquaintance with the fourth 
Gospel, in order that the whole case might be stated and 
appreciated. ‘The analogies are too distant to prove anything, but 
were they fifty times more close, they could do little or nothing to 
establish an early origin for the fourth Gospel, and nothing at all 
to elucidate the question as to its character and authorship. The 
Epistles in which the passages occur are spurious, and of no value 
as evidence for the fourth Gospel. Only one of them is found in 
the three Syriac Epistles. We have already stated the facts 
connected with the so-called L£fistles of Jgnatius,s and no 
one who has attentively examined them can fail to see that the 
testimony of such documents cannot be considered of any historic 
weight, except for a period when evidence of the use of the fourth 
Gospel ceases to be of any significance. 

It is not pretended that the so-called Zpistle of Polycarp to the 
Philippians contains any references to the fourth Gospel. ‘Tischen-' 
dorf, however, affirms that it is weighty testimony for that 
Gospel, inasmuch as he discovers in it a certain trace of the first - 
“ Epistle of John”; and, as he maintains that the Epistle and the 
Gospel are the works of the same author, any evidence for the one 
is at the same time evidence for the other.° We shall hereafter 
considet the point of the common authorship of the Epistles 
and fourth Gospel, and here confine ourselves chiefly to. 
the alleged fact of the reference. The passage to which 
Tischendorf alludes we subjoin, with the supposed parallel in the 
Epistle. 


1 Leg. Alleg., iii, § 60, Mang., i. 121 5 cl. 2., $$ 61, 62. 

2 De Profugts, § 18, Mang., i. 560. 

3 De Sacrif. Abelis et Caint, § 3; Mang., i. 165. 

4 In general the Epistles follow the Synoptic narratives, and not the accourit 
of the fourth Gospel. See, for instance, the reference to the anointing of Jesus, 
Ad Eph. xvii., cf. Matt. xxvi. 7 f.; Mark xiv. 3 f., cf. John xii. 1 f. 

Sie eligonte 

& Want wurden, tt So W., Pp» 24 f, 
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_ EPISTLE OF POLYCARP, VII. 1 EPISTLE OF JOHN, IV, 3. 

For whosoever doth not confess And every spirit that confesseth not 
that Jesus Christ hath come in the , the Lord Jesus conie in the flesh is not 
flesh is Antichrist, and whosoever | of God, and this is the (sfzrc¢) of Anti- 
doth not confess the martyrdom of | christ of which ye have heard that it 
the cross is of the devil, and whoso- | cometh, and now already it is in the 
ever doth pervert the oracles of the | world. 

Lord to his own lusts, and-saith that 
there is neither resurrection nor 
judgment, he is a firstborn of Satan. . 

Ilds yap, 8s ay px duodoyn, *Incody Kal ray mvevua 6 py dpmoroyet 
Xpiordy év capi édndvOevar, avrl- | Incouv_Kiprov ev capxt éAnduOdra., Ex 
xpirtés éorw? Kal ds dv pn duoroyn | Tov Oeov obx eorw, Kal ToUTd EoTw TO 
7d papruptov Tod oravpod, é€x Tol! Tov dvrixplorov, 6 Te aKnkdapev Ore 
diaBdrou eorlv Kal Bs dv weOodevy ra | Epxerat, Kal vUv evTE KéoMy eorly HOR." 
Adysa TOO Kuplou mpods Tas ldias émOv- 
plas, Kal Neyer wHTe dvdoracw pjAre 
kplow, odros mpwrétoKds éoTe Tov 
Darava. 


This passage does not occur as a quotation, and the utniost 
that can be said of the few words with which it opens is that a 
phrase somewhat resembling, but at the same time materially 
differing from, the Epistle of John is interwoven with the text of 
the £pisile to the Philippians. If this were really a quotation from 
the canonical Epistle, it would indeed be singular that, considering 
the supposed relations of Polycarp and John, the name of the 
apostle should not have been mentioned, and a quotation have 
been distinctly and correctly made. On the other hand, there is 
no earlier trace of the canonical Epistle, and, as Volkmar argues, 
it niay be doubted whether it may not rather be dependent on the 
Epistle to the Philippians, than the latter upon the Epistle of 
John.? 

We believe, with Scholten, that neither is dependent on the 
other, but that both adopted a formula in use in the early Church 


* We give the text of the Szwaztic Codex as the most favourable. <A great 
majority of the other MSS., and all the more important, present very marked 
difference from this reading. [In reference to this, Dr. Westcott has the 
following note in the 4th edition of his work, Ox the Canon, p. 50,n. 2: ‘* The 
author of Szpernatural Religion gives (ii., p. 268) a good example of the 
facility with: which similar phrases are mixed up, when, with the Greek text of 
St. John before him, he quotes as ‘1 John iv. 3,’ kat wav mvevua, «7. d. (quot- 
ing the passage in the text above). Is this also taken from an apocryphal 
writing ?? No, as was clearly stated in the note, it is taken from the Codex 
Stnatticus. Dr. Westcott ought to have observed this. At the end of his 
volume, in a page of ‘‘addenda,” he says: ‘‘I should have added that the 
singular combination of phrases which is quoted is taken from Cod. Siz. The 
words, as they stand, are liable to be misunderstood.” In this he does himself 
injustice. It would not be easy to misunderstand the sarcastic question, and 
still less the curious addition made when his mistake was pointed out to him. ] 


® Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 48 f. 
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against various heresies,’ the ae aeacew ae which is 
without any weight as evidence for the use of either Epistle by 
the writer of the other. Moreover, it is clear that the writers refer 
to different classes of heretics. Polycarp attacks the Docetze who 
deny that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh, that is with a 
human body of flesh and blood; whilst the Epistle of John is 
directed against those who deny that Jesus who has come in the 
flesh is the Christ the Son of God.?__ Volkmar points out that in 
Polycarp the word “ Antichrist,” is made a proper name, whilst in 
the Epistle the expression used is the abstract “Spirit of Anti- 
Christ.” Polycarp, in fact, says that whoever denies the flesh of 
Christ is no Christian but anti- Christ, and Volkmar finds. this 
direct assertion more original than the assertion of the Epistle : 

* Every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is of God,”3 etc. In any case it seems to us clear that in both 
writings we have only the independent enunciation, with decided 
difference of language and sense, of a formula current in the 
Church, and that neither writer can be held to have originated the 
condemnation, in these words, of heresies which the Church had 
begun vehemently to oppose, and which were merely an 
application of ideas already well known, as we see from the 
expression of the Epistle in reference to the Spirit of Antichrist, 
‘‘of which ye have heard that it cometh.” Whether this phrase be 
an allusion to the Apocalypse xill., or to 2 Thess. i, or to 
traditions current in the Church, we need not inquire; it is 
sufficient that the Epistle of John avowedly applies a prophecy 
regarding Antichrist already known amongst Christians, which was 
equally open to the other writer, and probably familiar in the 
Church. This cannot under any circumstances be admitted as 
evidence of weight for the use of the first Epistle of John. 
There is no evidence of the existence of the Epistles ascribed 
to John previous to this date, and their origin would have to be 
established on sure grounds before the argument we are con- 
sidering can have any value. 

On the other hand, we have already seen* that there is strong 
reason to doubt the authenticity of the Epistle attributed to Poly- 
carp, and certainty that in any case it is, in its present form, 
considerably interpolated. Even if genuine in any part, the use 
of the first Epistle of John, if established, could not be of much 
value as testimony for the fourth Gospel, of which the writing does 


* Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse, p. 45 £3 cf. Volkmar, Der Urspr Wiss p. 48 f.5 
cf. Irenzeus, dav. Her., i. 24, § 43 pseudo-Ignatius, dd Smyru., v., v1. 
? Scholten, Dee alt. Zeugnisse, ¢ 46 f.; Volkmar, Der Urspr i p. 48 f.5 
chenjobnat 2235iv./20°3% Vv. 1.5 f. 
3 Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 49 f.5 Scholten, Dee alt. Zeugnisse, p. 46 f. 
4 OPH 5 ots 
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not show a trace. So far from there being any evidence that 
Polycarp knew the fourth Gospel, however, everything points to 
the opposite conclusion. About A.D. 154-155 we find them 
taking part in the Paschal controversy,* contradicting the state- 
ments of the fourth Gospel,? and supporting the Synoptic view, 
‘contending that the Christian festival should be celebrated on the 
r4th Nisan, the day on which he affirmed that the Apostle John 
himself had observed it.3  Irenzeus, who represents Polycarp as 
the disciple of John, says of him: ‘For neither was Anicetus able 
to persuade Polycarp not to observe it (on the 14th) because he 
had always observed it with John the disciple of our Lord, and 
with the rest of the apostles with whom he consorted.”4 Not 
‘only, therefore, does Polycarp not refer to the fourth Gospel, but 
he is, on the contrary, an important witness against it as the work 
‘of John, for he represents that apostle as practically contradicting 
the Gospel of which he is said to be the author. 

The fulness with which we have discussed the character of the 
‘evangelical quotations of Justin Martyr renders the task of ascer- 
taining whether his works indicate any acquaintance with the 
fourth Gospel comparatively easy. The detailed statements 
‘already made enable us without preliminary explanation directly to 
‘attack the problem, and we are freed from the necessity of making 
‘extensive quotations to illustrate the facts of the case. 

Whilst apologists assert with some boldness that Justin made 
use of our Synoptics, they are evidently, and with good reason, 
less confident in maintaining his acquaintance with the fourth 
‘Gospel. Dr. Westcott states: ‘His references to St. John are 
uncertain ; but this, as has been already remarked, follows from 
the character of the fourth Gospel. It was unlikely that he should 
‘quote its peculiar teaching in apologetic writings addressed to 
Jews and heathens; and at the same time he exhibits types of 
language and doctrine which, if not immediately drawn from St. 
John, yet mark the presence of his influence and the recognition 
of his authority.”5 This apology for the neglect of the fourth 


_ 1 The date has, hitherto, generally been fixed at a/b. 160, but the recent 
investigations referred to, p. 175 f., have led to the adoption of this earlier 
date, and the visit to Rome must, therefore, probably have taken place 
just after the accession of Anicetus to the Roman bishopric (cf. Lipsius, 
Zettschr. w. Theol., 1874, p. 205 f.). 

2 John -xiii. 1, xvii, 28, xix. 14, 31; cf. Matt. xxvi, 17; Mark xiv. 12; 
Luke xxii. 8. 

3 Cf. Ireneeus, Adv. Her., iii. 3, § 4; Eusebius, H. Z., iv. 14, v. 24. 

4 Eusebius, H. Z., v. 24. 

5 On the Canon, p. 145. Ina note Dr. Westcott refers to Credner, 
Bettrige, i., p. 253 f. Credner, however, pronounces against the use of the 
fourth Gospel by Justin. Dr. Westcott adds the singular argument: ‘ Justin’s 
acquaintance with the Valentinians proves that the Gospel could not have 
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Gospel illustrates the obvious scantiness of the evidence furnished 
by Justin. 

Tischendorf, however, with his usual temerity, claims Justin as 
a powerful witness for the fourth Gospel. He says: ‘“ According 
to our judgment there are convincing grounds of proof for the fact 
that John also was known and used by Justin, provided that 
unprejudiced consideration be not made to give way to 
antagonistic predilection against the Johannine Gospel.” In order 
fully and fairly to state the case. which he puts forward, we shall 
quote his own words, but to avoid repetition we shall permit our- 
selves to interrupt him by remarks and by parallel passages from 
other writings for comparison with Justin. Tischendorf says: 
“The representation of the person of Christ, altogether peculiar to 
John, as it is given particularly in his prologue i. 1 (‘In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God’), and verse 14 (‘and the word became flesh’), in the 
designation of him as Logos, as the word of God, unmistakably 
re-echoes in not a few passages in Justin; for instance: ‘ And 
Jesus Christ is alone the special Son begotten by God, being his 
Word and first-begotten and power.’ ””? 

With this we may compare another passage of Justin from the 
second Apology. “ But his son, who alone is rightly called Son, 
the Word before the works of creation, who was both with him and 
begotten when in the beginning he created and ordered all things 
by him,”? etc. 

Now the same words and ideas are to be found throughout the 
Canonical Epistles and other writings, as well as in earlier works. 
In the Apocalypse,3 the only book of the New Testament men- 
tioned by Justin, and which is directly ascribed by him to John,‘ 
the term Logos is applied to Jesus “the Lamb” (xix. 13); “and 
his name is called the Word of God” (kal KéxAnras 76 dvopa atrod 
6 Aédyos rov Oeod). Elsewhere (iii. 14) he is called “the Begin- 
ning of the Creation of God” (4 dpxi) Tijs Kticews Tov Oeod) ; 
and again in the same book (i. 5) he is “‘the first-begotten of the 


been unknown to him” (Dza/. 35). We have already proved that there is no 
evidence that Valentinus and his earlier followers knew anything of our 
Synoptics, and we shall presently show that this is likewise the case with the 
fourth Gospel. 

* Wann wurden, u. 5. W., p. 32. Kat ’Inaovs Xpiords pdvos idlws vids ro bew 
yeyevonrat, Adyos atrod brdpxwy Kal mpwréroxos kal Sivays. Afpol., i. 23. 

2 ‘O dé vids éxelvou, 6 udvos heyduevos Kupiws vids, 6 Adyos mpd THY TonuaTur, 
Kal ouvay Kal yevvcsmevos, bre Thy dpxny OC adrov mdvra exrice Kal Exdounoe. 
Apol., ii. 6. 

3 Written c. A.D. 68-69; Credner, Hin/. NV. T., i., p. 704 f. ; Beztrige, ii., 
p- 294; Liicke, Comm. Offenb. Joh., 1852, ii., p. 840 ff. ; Ewald, Jahrb. br. 
Wiss., 1852-53, p. 182; Gesch. d. V. Lsr., vi., p. 643, ete. 

4 Dial. 81. 
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dead” (6 mpwrdroxos tév vexpov). In Heb. i. 6 he is the 
“ first-born ” (xpwréroxos), as in Coloss. i. 15 he is “the first-born 
of every creature” (xpwréroKos wdons KTioews) ; and in 1 Cor. 
i. 24 we have: “Christ the Power of God and the Wisdom of 
God” (Xpurrov Geod Stvapiy Kal Geor copiav), and it will be 
remembered that ‘‘ Wisdom ” was the earlier term which became 
an alternative with ‘“‘ Word ” for the intermediate Being. In Heb. 
i. 2 God is represented as speaking to us “in the Son......by 
whom he also made the worlds” (€v vig,...... di ob Kal éroinoev 
ros aiovas). In 2 Tim. i. 9 he is ‘before all worlds” (po 
xpovev aiwviwv), cf. Heb. i. 10, ii. ro, Rom, xi. 36, 1 Cor. vii. 
6, Ephes. iii. 9. 

The works of Philo are filled with similar representations of the 
Logos, but we must restrict ourselves to a very few. God as a 
Shepherd and King governs the universe, “‘having appointed his 
true Logos, his first begotten Son, to have the care of this sacred 
flock, as the Vicegerent of a great King.”* In another place Philo 
exhorts men to strive to become like God’s “ first begotten Word ” 
(rv mpwrdyovoy adrod Adyov),? and he adds, a few lines further 
on: “for the most ancient Word is the image of God” (Geov 
yap eikaov Adyos 6 rperBiraros). The high pnest of God in 
the world is “the divine Word, his first-begotten son” (6 
mpwrdoyovos atrov Geos Aédyos).3 Speaking of the creation 
of the world, Philo says : ‘‘ The instrument by which it was formed 
is the Word of God” (dpyavov 6 Adyov Geov, de’ of 
katerkevdcOn).4 Elsewhere: “For the word is the image of God 
by which the whole world was created” (Adéyos 8€ eri 
cikov Oeov, 8 of odpras 6 Kéopos <dnprovpydro).5 These 
passages might be indefinitely multiplied. 

Tischendorf’s next passage is: ‘‘The first power (ddvapus) 
after the Father of all and God the Lord, and Son, is the Word 
(Logos); in what manner having been made flesh (capxoroun Geis) 
he became man, we shall in what follows relate.”® 

We find everywhere parallels for this passage without seeking 
them in the fourth Gospel. In 1 Cor. i. 24, “ Christ the Power 
(Svvapis) of God and the Wisdom of God”; cf. Heb. i. 2, 3, 4, 
6,8; i. 8. In Heb. ii. 14-18 there is a distinct account of his 
becoming flesh; cf. verse 7. In Phil. i. 6-8: “ Who (Jesus 


a tists mpoornodmevos Tov opbdy adrov Aédyor, mpwrdyovov vidv, ds Thy 


emyeheray Tis lepas ravrns dryedns old Tis pmeydAou Bagiéws Urapxos duadékerau. 
De Agricult., § 12, Mang., i. 308. 

2 De Confus. ling., § 28, Mang., i. 427, cf. § 14, 20., i. 4143 cf. De Migrat. 
Abrahami, 1, Mang., i. 437; cf. Heb. i. 3; 2 Cor. iv. 4. 
3 De Sommnits, i., § 37, Mang.,i. 653. 4 De Cherubim, § 35, Mang.,i. 162. 

5 De Monarchia, ii., § 5, Mang., ii. 225. 
° Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 32 (Afpol., i. 32). 
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Christ) being in the form of God, deemed it not grasping to be 
equal with God (7), But gave himself up, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men,” etc. In Rom. viii. 3 
we have: “God sending his own Son in the likeness of the flesh 
of sin,” etc. (6 Geds Tov EavTod vidv réempas ev Opordpate oapKds 
dpaprias). It must be borne in mind that the terminology of 
John i. 14, “and the word became flesh” (cdpé éyévero) is 
different from that of Justin, who uses the word capxorounOeis. 
The sense and language here is, therefore, quite as close as that 
of the fourth Gospel. We have also another parallel in r Tim. iii. 
16, “ Who (God) was manifested in the flesh” (ds efavepéOn ev 
oapxé) ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 4, 47. 

In like manner we find many similar passages in the works of 
Philo. He says, in one place, that man was not made in the 
likeness of the most high God the Father of the universe, but in 
that of the “Second God who is his Word” (d\Aa mpds tov 
Sedrepov Gedy, Os éoriv éexeivov Adyos).t In another place the 
Logos is said to be the interpreter of the highest God, and he 
continues: “that must be God of us imperfect beings” (Otros 
yap aypav tov dteA@v av ein Geds).2 Elsewhere he says: 
‘But the divine Word which is above these (the Winged 
Cherubim)...... but being itself the image of God, at once the 
most ancient of all conceivable things, and the one placed nearest 
to the only true and absolute existence without any separation or 
distance between them ”;3 and a few lines further on he explains 
the cities of refuge to be: ‘‘The word of the Governor (of all 
things) and his creative and kingly power, for of these are the 
heavens and the whole world.”4 “The Logos of God is above all 
things in the world, and is the most ancient and the most universal 
of all things which are.”5 The Word is also the ‘‘ Ambassador 
sent by the Governor (of the universe) to his subject (man) ” 
(rpexBevras dé Tod yyepdvos mpds TO tmjKoov).° Such views of 
the Logos are everywhere met with in the pages of Philo. 

Tischendorf continues: ‘The Word (Logos) of God is his 
Son.”7. We have already in the preceding paragraphs abundantly 
illustrated this sentence, and may proceed to the next: “ But 
since they did not know all things concerning the Logos, which is 


t Philo, Hragm., i., ex. Euseb., Prepar. Hvang., vii. 13, Mang., ii. 625; cf. 
De Somniis, i., § 41, Mang., i. 656; Leg. Adleg., ii., § 21, 20., i. 83. 

2 Leg. Alleg., iii., § 73, Mang., i. 128. ; 

3 De Profugis, § 19, Mang., i. 561. 4 7b., § 19. 

5 Kal 6 Adyos -6& rou Oeot vrepdyw mavtés éote TOU Kéomov, Kal mperBUTaros 
kal yevixwsraros Tay boa yéeyove. Leg. Alleg., iii., § 61, Mang., i. 121; cf. De 
Sommnits, i., § 41, Mang., i. 656. 

© Outs rerum div. Heres., § 42, Mang., i. 501. 

7 ‘O Adyos dé Tov Beod éoriv 6 vids avrov. (Afol., i. 63). 
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Christ, they have frequently contradicted each other.” ‘These 
words are used with reference to lawgivers and philosophers. 
Justin, who frankly admits the delight he took in the writings of 
Plato? and other Greek philosophers, held the view that Socrates 
and Plato had, in an elementary form, enunciated the doctrine of 
the Logos,3 although he contends that they borrowed it from the 
writings of Moses ; and with a largeness of mind very uncommon 
in the early Church, and, indeed, we might add, in any age, he 
believed Socrates and such philosophers to have been Christians, 
even although they had been considered Atheists. As they did 
not, of course, know Christ to be the Logos, he makes the asser- 
tion just quoted. Now, the only point in the passage which 
requires notice is the identification of the Logos with Jesus, which 
has already been dealt with, and, as this was asserted in the 
Apocalypse xix. 13, before the fourth Gospel was written, no 
evidence in its favour is deducible from the statement. We shall 
have more to say regarding this presently. 

Tischendorf continues: “But in what manner, through the 
Word of God, Jesus Christ our Saviour has become flesh,” ete. 

It must be apparent that the doctrine here is not that of the 
fourth Gospel which makes “the word become flesh” simply, 
whilst Justin, representing a less advanced form, and more uncer- 
tain stage, of its development, draws a distinction between the 
Logos and Jesus, and describes Jesus Christ as being made flesh 
by the power of the Logos. ‘This is no accidental use of words, 
for he repeatedly states the same fact, as for instance: ‘ But why 
through the power of the Word, according to the will of God the 
Father and Lord of all, he was born a man of a Virgin,”® ete. 

Tischendorf continues: “To these passages out of the short 
second Apology we extract from the first (cap. 33).7 By the 
Spirit, therefore, and power of God (in reference to Luke i. 
35: ‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee’) we have nothing else to under- 
stand but the Logos, which is the first-born of God.”8 

Here again we have the same difference from the doctrine of the 
fourth Gospel which we have just pointed out, which is, however, 


THrretd7 O€ ob rdvra Ta TOU Adyou eyrwpicay, bs este Xpiords, kal evayrla 
éavrots modNaKus elrov.  Afol., ii. TO. 

2 Apol., il. 123 cf. Dial. 2 f. ONT Dis ty OO; ets Che 8. APTOrs te AO. 

5 Wann wurden, u. s. W., Pp. 32. ad bv rpdrov did Adyou Oeod capKorounbels 
*Inoovs Xpicrds 6 Vwrnp hudy, «.7.d. Apol., i. 66. 

6 Apol., i. 46. 

7 This is an error. Several of the preceding passages are out of the first 


Apology. No references, however, are given to the source of any of them. ~ 
We have added them. 


& Wann wurden, U.S. W., p. 32 (Apol., i. 33). 
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completely in agreement with the views of Philo, and charac- 
teristic of a less developed form of the idea. We shall further 
refer to the terminology hereafter, and meantime we proceed 
to the last illustration given by Tischendorf. 

“Out of the Dialogue (c. 105): ‘For that he was the only- 
begotten of the Father of all, in peculiar wise begotten of him as 
Word and Power (dvvapus), and afterwards became man through 
the Virgin, as we have learnt from the Memoirs, I have already 
stated.” 

The allusion here is to the pteceding chapters of the Dialogue, 
wherein, with special reference (c. 100) to the passage which has a 
parallel it Luke i. 35, quoted by Tischendorf in the preceding 
illustration, Justin narrates the birth of Jesus. 

This reference very appropriately leads us to a more general 
discussion of the real source of the terminology and Logos 
doctrine of Jastin. We do not propose, in this work, to enter 
fully into the history of the Logos doctrine, and we must confine 
ourselves strictly to showing, in the most simple manner possible, 
that not only is there no evidence whatever that Justin derived his 
ideas regarding it from the fourth Gospel, but that, on the con- 
trary, his terminology and doctrine may be traced to another 
source. In the very chapter (100) from which this last 
illustration is taken, Justin shows clearly whence he derives the 
expression, ‘‘ only-begotten. In chap. 97 he refers to the Ps. 
xxii. (Sept. xxi.) as a prophecy applying to Jesus, quotes the whole 
Psalm, and comments upon it in the following chapters ; refers to 
Ps. ii. 7: “Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee,” 
uttered by the voice at the baptism, in ch. 103, in illustration of 
it; and in ch. 105 he arrives, in his exposition of it, at verse 20: 
“Deliver my soul from the sword, and my? only-begotten 
(wovoyevn) from the hand of the dog.” Then follows the 
passage we are discussing, in which Justin affirms that he has 
proved that he was the only-begotten (wovoyevijs) of the Father, 
and at the close he again quotes the verse as indicative of his 
sufferings. The Memoirs are referred to in regard to the fulfilment 
of this prophecy, and his birth as man through the Virgin. The 
phrase in Justin is quite different from that in the fourth Gospel, 
i. 14: “ And the Word became flesh (o4pé €yévero) and tabernacled 
among us, and we beheld his glory, glory as of the only-begotten 
from the Father” (as povoyevor's rapa zarpds), etc. In Justin, he 
is “the only-begotten of the Father of all” (povoyerns ro Ilarpi 
Tov ddwv), and he “became man (évOpwros yevopevos) through the 
Virgin,” and Justin never once employs the peculiar terminology 
of the fourth Gospel, oapé éyévero, in any part of his writings. 


t Wann wurden, u. s. W., p. 32 (Dial. c. Tryph., 105). 
2 This should probably be ‘‘ thy.” 
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There can be no doubt that, however the Christian doctrine of 
the Logos may at one period of its development have been 
influenced by Greek philosophy, it was in its central idea mainly 
of Jewish origin, and the mere application to an individual of a 
theory which had long occupied the Hebrew mind. After the 
original simplicity which represented God as holding personal 
intercourse with the Patriarchs, and communing face to face with 
the great leaders of Israel, had been outgrown, an increasing 
tendency set in to shroud the Divinity in impenetrable mystery, 
and to regard him as unapproachable and undiscernible by man. 
This led to the recognition of a Divine representative and sub- 
stitute of the highest God and Father, who communitated with 
his creatures, and through whom alone he revealed himself. A 
new system of interpretation of the ancient traditions of the nation 
was rendered necessary, and in the Septuagint translation of the 
Bible we are fortunately able to trace the progress of the theory 
which culminated in the Christian doctrine of the Logos. 
Wherever in the sacred records God has been represented as 
holding intercourse with man, the translators either symbolised the 
appearance or interposed an angel, who was afterwards understood 
to be the Divine Word. The first name under which the Divine 
Mediator was known in the Old Testament was Wisdom (2o¢ia), 
although in its Apocrypha the term Logos was not unknown. 
The personification of the idea was very rapidly effected, and in 
the Book of Proverbs, as well as in the later Apocrypha based 
upon it (the Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom of Sirach, 
“Ecclesiasticus””) we find it in ever-increasing clearness and con- 
cretion. In the School of Alexandria the active Jewish intellect 
eagerly occupied itself with the speculation, and in the writings of 
Philo especially we find the doctrine of the Logos—the term 
which by that time had almost entirely supplanted that of 
Wisdom—elaborated to almost its final point, and wanting little 
or nothing but its application in an incarnate form to an individual 
man to represent the doctrine of the earlier Canonical writings of 
the New Testament, and notably the Epistle to the Hebrews— 
the work of a Christian Philo'—the Pauline Epistles, and lastly 
the fourth Gospel. : 

In Proverbs viii. 22 f. we have a representation of Wisdom 
corresponding closely with the prelude to the fourth Gospel, and 
still more so with.the doctrine enunciated by Justin: “22. The 
Lord created me the Beginning of his ways for his works. 23. 


* Ewald freely recognises that the author of this Epistle, written about A.D.. 
66, transferred Philo’s doctrine of the Logos to Christianity. Apollos, whom 
he considers its probable author, impregnated the Apostle Paul with the 


doctrine (Gesch. des. V. Isr., vi., p. 474 f., p. 638 f. 3 Das Sendschr. an d. 
ftebrier, p. 9 f.). 
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Before the ages he established me, in the beginning before he 
made the earth. 24. And before he made the abysses, before the 
springs of the waters issued forth. 25. Before the mountains 
were settled, and before all the hills he begets me. 26. The Lord 
made the lands, both those which are uninhabited and the 
inhabited heights of the earth beneath the sky. 27. When he 
prepared the heavens I was present with him, and when he 
set his throne upon the winds, 28, and made strong the high 
clouds, and the deeps under the heaven made secure, 29, and 
made strong the foundations of the earth, 30, I was with him 
adjusting, I was that in which he delighted; daily I rejoiced in 
his presence at all times.”* In the Wisdom of Solomon we 
find the writer addressing God : ix. I...... “Who madest all things 
by thy Word” (6 roujoas ra révra ev Ady cov) ; and further on 
in the same chapter, v. 9: “ And Wisdom was with thee who 
knoweth thy works, and was present when thou madest the world, 
and knew what was acceptable in thy sight, and right in thy 
commandments.” In verse 4 the writer prays: “Give me 
Wisdom that sitteth by thy thrones ” (Ads pou tv TOV cov Opdvev 
mépedpov copiav). In a similar way the son of Sirach makes 
Wisdom say (Eccles. xxiv. 9): “He (the Most High) created me 
from the beginning before the world, and as long as the world I 
shall not fail.” We have already incidentally seen how these 
thoughts grew into an elaborate doctrine of the Logos in the works 
of Philo. 

Now Justin, whilst he nowhere adopts the terminology of the 
fourth Gospel, and nowhere refers to its introductory condensed 
statement of the Logos doctrine, closely follows Philo and, like 
him, traces it back to the Old Testament in the most direct way, 
accounting for the interposition of the divine Mediator in 
precisely the same manner as Philo, and expressing the views 
which had led the Seventy to modify the statement of the 
Hebrew original in their Greek translation. He is, in fact, 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of the Logos doctrine and 
its earlier enunciation under the symbol of Wisdom, and _ his 
knowledge of it is clearly independent of, and antecedent to, the 
statements of the fourth Gospel. 

Referring to various episodes of the Old Testament in which 
God is represented as appearing to Moses and the Patriarchs, and 
in which it is said that “God went up from Abraham,”? or “The 
Lord spake to Moses,”3 or “The Lord came down to behold the 
‘town,”4 etc., or “God shut Noah into the ark,”5 and so on, 
Justin warns his antagonist that he is not to suppose that “the 


t Prov. viii. 22 5 Sept. vers. 2 Gen. xviii. 22. 
3 Exod. vi. 29. 4 Gen. xi. 5. 5 Gen. vii. 16, 
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unbegotten God” (ayévvytos Geds) did any of these things, for he 
has neither to come to any place, nor walks, but from his own place, 
wherever it may be, knows everything, although he has neither 
eyes nor ears. Therefore he could not talk with anyone, nor be 
seen by anyone, and none of the Patriarchs saw the Father at all, 
but they saw ‘““him who was according to his will both his Son 
(being God) and the Angel, in that he ministered to his purpose, 
whom also he willed to be born man by the Virgin, who became 
fire when he spoke with Moses from the bush.”* He refers 
throughout his writings to the various appearances of God to the 
Patriarchs, all of which he ascribes to the pre-existent Jesus, the 
Word,? and in the very next chapter, after alluding to some of 
these, he says : ‘‘ He is called Angel because he came to men, since 
by him the decrees of the Father are announced to men...... At 
other times he is also called Man and human being, because he 
appears clothed in these forms as the Father wills, and they call 
him Logos because he bears the communications of the Father to 
mankind.”3 

Justin, moreover, repeatedly refers to the fact that he was called 
Wisdom by Solomon, and quotes the passage we have indicated 
in Proverbs. In one place he says, in proof of his assertion that 
the God who appeared to Moses and the Patriarchs .was distin- 
guished from the Father, and was in fact the Word (ch. 66-70): 
“ Another testimony I will give you, my friends, I said, from the 
Scriptures, that God begat before all of the creatures (rpd ravrwv 
Tov KTipdaTwov) a Beginning (a@px7v),4 a certain rational Power 
(Svvapy Aoysxnv) out of himself, who is called by the Holy Spirit, 
now the Glory of the Lord, then the Son, again Wisdom, again 
Angel, again God, and again Lord and Logos,” etc., and a little 
further on: “The Word of Wisdom will testify to me, who is him- 
self this God begotten of the Father of the universe, being Word, 
and Wisdom, and Power (dvvapis), and the Glory of the Begetter,” 
etc.,5 and he quotes, from the Septuagint version, Proverbs viii. 
22-36, part of which we have given above. Elsewhere, indeed, 
(ch. 129), he cites the passage a second time as evidence, with a 


* Dial. 127; cf. 128, 63; cf. Philo, De Sommzds, i., §§ 11 f., Mang., i. 630 f. ; 
§ 31, 20., i. 648; §§ 33 f., 2d., i. 649 £5 §§ 39 f, 20., i. 655 f. Nothing, in 
fact, could show more clearly the indebtedness of Justin to Philo than this 
argument (Dza/. 100) regarding the inapplicability of such descriptions to the 
‘‘unbegotten God.” Philo in one treatise, from which we are constantly 
obliged to take passages as parallels for those of Justin (de Confustone linguarum), 
argues from the very same fext : ‘‘The Lord went down to see that city ands 
tower,” almost in the very same words as Justin, § 27. The passage is un- 
fortunately too long for quotation. 

2 Dial. 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 126, 127, 128, etc. ; Afol., i. 62, 633 cf. Philo, 
Vita Mosis, §§ 12 f., Mang., i. 91 f.; Leg. Alleg., iii., §§ 25 f.,20., i. 103 f., 
etc. 

3 Dial. 1283 cf. Apol.,i.63; Dial. 60. 4 Cf. Apoc.,iti. 14. 5 Déad. 61. 
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similar context. Justin refers to it again in the next chapter, and 
the peculiarity of his terminology in all these passages, so markedly 
different from, and indeed opposed to, that of the fourth Gospel, 
will naturally strike the reader: “But this offspring (yévvqpa) 
being truly brought forth by the Father was with the Father before 
all created beings (7pd wavrwv tov TOUpaTov), and the Father 
communes with him, as the Logos declared through Solomon, that 
this same, who is called Wisdom by Solomon, had been begotten 
of God before all created beings (7pd rdvrwv tov rompérwv), both 
Beginning (apx7) and Offspring (yévvnyca),” etc. In another 
place, after quoting the words, ‘No man knoweth the Father but 
the Son, nor the Son but the Father, and they to whom the Son 
will reveal him,” Justin continues : ‘Therefore he revealed to us 
all that we have by his grace understood out of the Scriptures, 
recognising him to be indeed the first-begotten (xpwréroxos) of 
God, and before all creatures (pd révtwv Tov KTWpdTor)...... 
and calling him Son, we have understood that he proceeded from 
the Father by his power and will before all created beings (pd 
mavtov ToWnuatov), for in one form or another he is spoken of in 
the writings of the prophets as Wisdom,” etc. ;? and again, in two 
other places, he refers to the same fact.3 

On further examination, we find on every side still stronger 
confirmation of the conclusion that Justin derived his Logos 
doctrine from the Old Testament and Philo, together with early 
New Testament writings. We have quoted several passages in 
which Justin details the various names of the Logos, and we may 
add one more. Referring to Ps. Ixxil., which the Jews apply to 
Solomon, but which Justin maintains to be applicable to Christ, 
he says: “For Christ is King, and Priest, and God, and Lord, 
and Angel, and Man, and Captain, and Stone, and a Son born 
(ratdiov yevvopevov), etc., as I prove by all of the Scriptures.’4 
Now these representations, which are constantly repeated through- 
out Justin’s writings, are quite opposed to the Spirit of the fourth 
Gospel ; but are, on the other hand, equally common in the works 
of Philo, and many of them also to be found in the Philonian 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Taking the chief amongst them, we 
may briefly illustrate them. The Logos as King, Justin avowedly 
derives from Ps. Ixxii., in which he finds that reference is made to 
the “Everlasting King, that is to say Christ.”5 We find this 
representation of the Logos throughout the writings of Philo. In 
one place already referred to,° but which we shall now more fully 
quote, he says: “ For God as Shepherd and King governs accord- 
ing to Law and justice like a flock of sheep, the earth, and water, 


Daa O2. Ze LOO: 3 /b., 126, 129. 
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and air, and fire, and all the plants and living things that are in 
them, whether they be mortal or divine, as well as the course of 
heaven, and the periods of sun and moon, and the variations 
and harmonious revolutions of the other stars; having appointed 
his true Word (rdv 6p6dsv atrot Adyov) his first-begotten Son 
(xpwrdyovoy viov) to have the care of this sacred flock as the 
Vicegerent of a great King”; and a little further on he says: 
“Very reasonably, therefore, he will assume the name of a King, 
being addressed as a Shepherd.”? In another place Philo speaks 
of the “ Logos of the Governor, and his creative and kingly power, 
for of these is the heaven and the whole world.”3 

Then if we take the second epithet, the Logos as Priest (‘epes), 
which is quite foreign to the fourth Gospel, we find it repeated by 
Justin, as, for instance : “‘ Christ the eternal Priest ” (‘epets) ;4 and it 
is not only a favourite representation of Philo, but is almost the 
leading idea of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in connection with the 
episode of Melchisedec, in whom also both Philo5 and Justin® 
recognise the Logos. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, vii. 3, speaking 
of Melchisedec: “but likened to the Son of God, abideth a Priest 
for ever”; again in iv. 14: “Seeing then that we have a great 
High Priest that is passed through the heavens, Jesus the Son of 
God,” etc.; ix. 11: ‘‘ Christ having appeared a High Priest of the 
good things to come”; xii. 21: “Thou art a Priest for ever.” 
The passages are far too numerous to quote.? They are 
equally numerous in the writings of Philo. In one place already 
quoted® he says: ‘For there are, as it seems, two temples of God, 
one of which is this world, in which the High Priest is the Divine 
Word, his first-begotten Son” (Avo yap, os €orKev, tepa Geov, ev pev 
d0€ 0 KOO LOS, év @ Kal d.px vepevs, ) TpwToyoves atvrov Oetos Aédyos).9 
Elsewhere, speaking of the period for the return of fugitives, the 
death of the high priest, which taken literally would embarrass him 
in his allegory, Philo says: “ For we maintain the High Priest not 
to be a man, but the divine Word, who is without participation 
not only in voluntary but also in involuntary sins ”;° and he goes 
on to speak of this priest as “‘ the most sacred Word ” (6 tepdrartos 


* De Agricult., § 12, Mang., i. 308. 

2 Kikérws rolvuv 6 wev Baothéws bvoua Vrodicerat, moun mpooayopevbels, k.T.r. 
§ 14, cf. De Profugis, § 20, Mang., i. 562; De Sommzis, ii., § 37, Mang., 
1. 691. 
3 De Profugis, § 19, Mang., i. 561; cf. de Migrat Abrahamii, § 1, Mang., 


1 4 Dial. 42. 
5 Legis Alleg., § 26, Mang., i. 104, etc. 6 Dial. 34, 83, etc. 
Te TACD AVGls Til 155 Tis 20 tae 2O tit AVI ee eg atl Opty ss VALS One LOE 
Sm leeernetoy 9 Philo, De Somnizts, i., § 37, Mang., 1. 653. 


© De Profugis, § 20, Mang., i. 562. Philo continues: that this priest, the 
Logos, must be pure, ‘‘ God indeed being his Father, who is also the Father of 
all things, and Wisdom his mother, by whom the universe came into being.” 
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Adyos).' Indeed, in many long passages he descants upon the 
“high priest Word” (6 apyvepeds Aoyos),? 

Proceeding to the next representations of the Logos as “God 
and Lord,” we meet with the idea everywhere. In Hebrews i. 8: 
“But regarding the Son he saith : Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever” (mpos 6€ tov vidv ‘O Opdvos cov, 6 Oeds, els TOV aidva ToD 
aiwvos), etc. ; and again in the Epistle to the Philippians, ii. 6: 
“Who (Jesus Christ), being in the form of God, deemed it not 
grasping to be equal with God” (ds év poppy Geo imdpywv ody 
apraypov yyiTaTo TO €ivau toa” Oep), etc.3 Philo, in the fragment 
preserved by Eusebius, to which we have already referred,* calls 
the Logos the “Second God” (debrepos Oeds).5 In another 
passage he has: “ But he calls the most ancient God his present 
Logos,” etc. (Kare dé. Oedv tov rperBirarov airod vuvi Adyov) ;° 
and a little further on, speaking of the inability of men to look on 
the Father Himself: “Thus they regard the image of God, his 
Angel Word, as himself” (otrws kal tiv Tov Geod eixdva, Tov 
ayyeAov airov Adyov, ws aidtov karavoovcw).7 Elsewhere dis- 
cussing the possibility of God’s swearing by himself, which he 
applies to the Logos, he says: “ For in regard to us imperfect 
beings he will be a God, but in regard to wise and perfect beings 
the first. And yet Moses, in awe of the superiority of the unbe- 
gotten (dyevvjrov) God, says: ‘And thou shalt swear by his name,’ 
not by himself; for it is sufficient for the creature to receive assu- 
rance and testimony by the divine Word.”® 

It must be remarked, however, that both Justin and Philo place 
the Logos in a position more clearly secondary to God the Father 
than the prelude to the fourth Gospel i. 1. Both Justin and Philo 
apply the term 66s to the Logos without the article. Justin dis- 
tinctly says that Christians worship Jesus Christ as the Son of the 
true God, holding him in the second place (év devrépe ype 
€xovres) 39 and this secondary position is systematically defined 
through Justin’s writings in a very decided way, as it is in the 
works of Philo by the contrast of the begotten Logos with the 
unbegotten God. Justin speaks of the Word as “the first-born of 
the unbegotten God” (rpwrdrokos 7H ayevvnty Few),1° and the dis- 
tinctive appellation of the “unbegotten God” applied to the 
Father is most common throughout his writings.""’ We may, in 


* De Profugis, § 21. 2 De Migrat. Abrahami, § 18, Mang., i. 452. 
3 Cf. verse II. Pm AG Ls 

5 Fragm., i., Mang., ii. 625; cf. Leg. Adleg., ii., § 21, Mang., Leo 38 

6 Philo, De Sommzts, i. 39, Mang., i. 655. 


7 [b.,i., § 41, Mang., i. 656. 8 Leg. Alleg., iii.,§ 73, Mang., i. 128. 
9 Apol., i. 13, cf. 60, where he shows that Plato gives the second place to 
the Logos. 
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continuation of this remark, point out another phrase of Justin 
which is continually repeated, but is thoroughly opposed both to 
the spirit and to the terminology of the fourth Gospel, and which 
likewise indicates the secondary consideration in which he held 
the Logos. He calls the Word constantly “the first-born of all 
created beings” (rpwrdroKos TOV TavTov Tompdrov,! OY TPwTOTOKOS 
po TOVTWOV TOV KT UO PLAT OV,” or T pwTOTOKOS Toons KTioEws),3 “the 
first-born of all creation,” echoing the expression of Col. i. 15— 
(The Son) “who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born 
of all creation” (tpwrdtoxos dons Kticews). This is a totally 
different view from that of the fourth Gospel, which in so 
emphatic a manner enunciates the doctrine: “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God”—a statement which Justin, with Philo, only makes in a very 
modified sense. 

To return, however, the next representation of the Logos by 
Justin is as “Angel.” This perpetually recurs in his writings.4 In 
one place, to which we have already referred, he says: ‘The Word of 
God is his Son, as we have already stated, and he is also called Angel 
(“AyyeAos, or Messenger) and Apostle, for he brings the message 
of all we need to know, and is sent an Apostle to declare all the 
message contains.”5 In the same chapter reference is again made to 
passages quoted for the sake of proving “that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God and Apostle, being aforetime the Word, and having 
appeared now in the form of fire and now in the likeness 
of incorporeal beings ”;° and he gives many _ illustrations.7 
The passages in which the Logos is called Angel are too 
numerous to be more fully dealt with here. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that this representation of the Logos as 
Angel is not only foreign to, but opposed to the spirit of, the 
fourth Gospel, although it is thoroughly in harmony with 
the writings of Philo. Before illustrating this we may inci- 
dentally remark that the ascription to the Logos of the name 
“Apostle” which occurs in the two passages just quoted above, 
as well as in other parts of the writings of Justin,® is likewise 
opposed to the fourth Gospel, although it is found in earlier 
writings, exhibiting a less developed form of the Logos doctrine ; 
for the Epistle to the Hebrews, ui. 1, has: “Consider the Apostle 
and High Priest of our confession, Jesus,” etc. (katavonaare Tov 
amoatohov kal dpxvepea THS Spodroyias ipov “Incotv). We are, 
in fact, constantly directed by the remarks of Justin to other 


* Dial. 62, 84, 100, etc. ? /6., 61, 100, 125, 129, etc. 3 75., 85, 138, etc. 
4 Afol., i. 633 Dial. 34, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 127; cf. Afol., i. 6. 

5 Apol., i. 63. Oe Me sia AOR 

7 Cf. Dial, 56-60, 127, 128. 8 Apol., i. 12, etc. 
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sources of the Logos doctrine, and never to the fourth Gospel, 
with which his tone and terminology do not agree. Everywhere 
in the writings of Philo we meet with the Logos as Angel. He 
speaks “of the Angel Word of God” in a sentence already 
quoted,‘ and elsewhere in a passage, one of many others, upon 
which the lines of Justin which we are now considering (as well 
as several similar passages)? are in all probability moulded. 
Philo calls upon men to “strive earnestly to be fashioned 
according to God’s first-begotten Word, the eldest Angel, who is 
the Archangel bearing many’ names, for he is called the Begin- 
ning (apx4), and Name of God, and Logos, and the Man 
according to his image, and the Seer of Israel.”3 Elsewhere, in a 
remarkable passage, he says: “To his Archangel and eldest 
Word, the Father, who created the universe, gave the supreme 
gift that having stood on the confine he may separate the 
creature fron the Creator. ‘The same is an intercessor on behalf 
of the ever-wasting mortal to the immortal; he is also the 
ambassador of the Ruler to his subjects. And he rejoices in the 
gift, and the majesty of it he describes, saying: ‘And I stood in 
the midst between the Lord and you’ (Numbers xvi. 48) ; being 
neither unbegotten like God, nor begotten like you, but between 
the two extremes,” etc.t We have been tempted to give more of 
this passage than is necessary for our immediate purpose, because 
it affords the reader another glimpse of Philo’s doctrine of the 
Logos, and generally illustrates its position in connection with the 
Christian doctrine. 

The last of Justin’s names which we shall here notice is the 


t Philo, De Sommits, i., § 41, Mang., i. 656. See p. 456 f. 

2 For instance, in the quotations at p. 456 f. from Dza/. 61, and also that 
from Dzad. 62, in which the Logos is also called the Beginning (a4px7). Both 
Philo and Justin, no doubt, had in mind Prov. viii. 22. In Dza/. 100, for 
example, there is a passage, part of which we have quoted, which reads as 
follows: ‘‘ For in one form or another he is spoken of in the writings of the 
prophets as Wisdom, and the Day, and the East, and a Sword, and a Stone, 
and a Rod, and Jacob, and Israel,” etc. Now, in the writings of Philo these 
passages in the Old Testament are discussed and applied to the, Logos, and 
to one in particular we may refer as an illustration. Philo says: ‘I have also 
heard of a certain associate of Moses having pronounced the following saying : 
‘Behold a man whose name is the East’ (Zech. vi. 12). A most novel 
designation if you consider it to be spoken regarding one composed of body 
and soul ; but if regarding that incorporeal Being who does not differ from the 
divine image, you will agree that the name of the East is perfectly appropriate 
to him. For indeed the Father of the Universe caused this eldest son 
(mpecBirarov vidy) to rise (dvéree), whom elsewhere he names his first- 
begotten (rpwréyovor),” etc. (De Confus. Ling., § 14). Can it be doubted 
that Justin follows Philo in such exegesis? 7 

3 De Confus. Ling., § 28; Mang., i. 427; cf. De Migrat. Abrahamz, § 31, 
Mang., i. 463. : 

4 Outs rerum div. Heres., § 42, Mang., i. 501 f. 
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Logos as “Man” as well as God. In another place Justin 
explains that he is sometimes called a Man and human being, 
because he appears in these forms as the Father wills. But here 
confining ourselves merely to the concrete idea, we find a striking 
representation of it in1 Tim. ii. 5: “For there is one God and 
one mediator between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus ” 

(cis yap Oeds, eis Kal peritns Geod Kai efnaers avOpwros Xpurtos 
*Inoovs) ; and again in Rom. v. 15: “...... by the grace of the one 
man Jesus Christ” (rot évds dvOpwrov ’"Incod Xpwrrov), as well as 
elsewhere.2 We have already seen in the passage quoted 
above from De Confus. Ling., § 28, that Philo mentions, among 
the many names of the Logos, that of “ the man according to (God’s) 
image” (6 kat’ eixdva, dv@pwros,3 or “the typical man”). If 
we pass to the application of the Logos doctrine to Jesus, we 
have the strongest reason for inferring Justin’s total independence 
of the fourth Gospel. We have frequently pointed out that the title 
of Logos is given to Jesus in New Testament writings earlier 
than, the fourth Gospel. We have remarked that, although the 
passages are innumerable in which Justin speaks of the 
Word having become man through the Virgin, he never 
makes use of the peculiar expression of the fourth Gospel, 
“the Word became flesh” (6 Adyos odpé éyévero). On the 
few occasions on which he speaks of the Word having 
been made flesh, he uses the term capkoroeis.4 In one 
instance he has odpxa €yeuv,5 and, speaking of the Eucharist, 
Justin once explains that it is the memory of Christ’s having 
made himself Jody, cwparoroujracGou.° Justin’s most common 
phrase, however—and he repeats it in numberless instances— 
is that the Logos submitted to be born, and become man 
(yevvnFijvar GvOpwrov yevopuevov tréeuewvev), by a Virgin, or he uses 
variously the expressions: dv@pwiros yéyove, dvOpwros yevopevos, 
yever at cdvOpwrov.7 In several places he speaks of him as the 
first production or offspring (yevvypa) of God before all created 
beings, as, for instance : ‘‘khe Logos...... who is the first offspring of 
God” (6 éori rpOrov yévynpua Tod Geov) ;8 and again, “and that this 
offspring was begotten of the Father absolutely *before all creatures 
the Word was declaring ” (Kal OTL yeyervine Bay ond TOU TaTpos 
TovTO TO yévvna Tpd TaVvTwV darOs TOV KTUZpHATwV 6 hOyos <a 9 


* Dial. 128. See the quotation p. 456 f. ? Phil., ii. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 47. 

3 Elsewhere Philo says that the Word was the archetypal model after which 
man and the human mind were formed. De Lxsecrat., § 8, Mang., i. 436 ; 
De Mundi Opificio, § 6, Mang., i. 6. 

4 Apol., i. 66 (twice) ; Dial. 45, 100. 5 Dial. 48. © 1b), 70. 

7 Apol., i. 5, 23, 63; Apol., il. 6,13; Déal. 34, 45, 48, 57, 63, 75, 84, 85, 
108, 113, 125, 127, etc. 

© Afol., i. 21. 9 Dial. 129, cf. 62. 
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We need not say more of the expressions: ‘first-born ” 
(rpwroroKos), ‘ first-begotten ” (rpwrdyovos), so constantly applied 
to the Logos by Justin, in agreement with Philo; nor to “only 
begotten” (ovoyevys), directly derived from Ps. xxii. 20 (Ps. xxi. 
20, Sept.). 

_ It must be apparent to everyone who seriously examines the 
subject that Justin’s terminology is markedly different from, and 
in spirit sometimes opposed to, that of the fourth Gospel, and in 
fact that the peculiarities of the Gospel are not found in Justin’s 
writings at all." On the other‘hand, his doctrine of the Logos is 
precisely that of Philo,? and of writings long antecedent to the 
fourth Gospel; and there can be no doubt, we think, that it was 
derived from them. 

We may now proceed to consider other passages adduced by 
Tischendorf to support his assertion that Justin made use of the 
fourth Gospel’ He says: “There are not lacking some passages 
of the Johannine Gospel to which passages in Justin can be 
traced. In the Dialogue, ch. 88, he writes of John the Baptist : 
‘The people believed that he was the Christ, but he cried to them: 
I am not the Christ, but the voice of a preacher.’ This is con- 
nected with John i. 20 and 23; for no other Evangelist has 
reported the first words in the Baptist’s reply.”3 Now, the passage 
in Justin, with its context, reads as follows: “For John sat by 
the Jordan (kafefopévov éxt rot ’lopdévov) and preached the 
Baptism of repentance, wearing only a leathern girdle and 
raiment of camel’s hair, and eating nothing but locust and wild 
honey; men supposed (tveAdpPavov) him to be the Christ, 
wherefore he himself cried to them: “I am not the Christ, but 
the voice of one crying: For he shall come (£e«) who is stronger 
than I, whose shoes I am not meet (‘kavds) to bear.’”4 The 


t A passage is sometimes quoted in which Justin reproaches the Jews for 
spreading injurious and unjust reports ‘‘ concerning the only blameless and 
righteous Light sent by God to man” (Dead. 17), and this is claimed as an 
echo of the Gospel; cf. John i. 9, viii. 12, xii. 46, etc. Now, here again we 
have in Philo the elaborate representation of the Logos as the sun and Light 
of the world ; as, for instance, in a long passage in the treatise De Somnzis, 1., 
§ 13 f., Mang., i. 631 f., of which we can only give the slightest quotation. 
Philo argues that Moses only speaks of the sun by symbols, and that it is easy 
to prove this ; ‘‘since in the first place God is Light. ‘For the Lord is my 
Light and my Saviour,’ it is said in hymns, and not only Light, but archetype 
of every other light—nay, rather more ancient and more perfect than archetype, ~ 
having the Logos for an examplar. For indeed the examplar was his most 
perfect Logos, Light,” etc. (De Sommits, i., § 13, Mang., i. 632). And again: 
‘¢ But according to the third meaning he calls the divine Word the sun,” and 
proceeds to show how by this sun all wickedness is brought to light, and the 
sins done secretly and in darkness are made manifest (De Sommzzs, i., § 15, 
Mang., i. 634; cf. 2d., § 19). 

2 If the Cohort. ad Grecos be assigned to Justin, it directly refers to Philo’s 
works, c. ix. 3 Wann wurden, u. S. W., Pp. 73. 4 Dial. 88. 
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only ground upon which this passage can be compared with 
the fourth Gospel is the reply : “I am not the Christ : (ov« ei 6 
Xpwrrds), which in John i. 20 reads: Ore ey ovK ety o 
Xpwrds; and it is perfectly clear that, if the direct negation 
occurred in any other Gospel, the difference of the whole passage 
in the Dialogue would prevent even an apologist from advancing 
any claim to its dependence on that Gospel. In order to appre- 
ciate the nature of the two passages, it may be well to collect the 
nearest parallels in the Gospels, and compare them with Justin’s 
narrative :— 


Justin, Dra. 88. JOHN I. 19-27. 
Men (oi dv@pwiro) supposed him to 19. And this is the testimony of 
be the Christ ; John, when the Jews sent priests and 


Levites from Jerusalem to ask him : 
Who art thou ? 

24. And they were sent by the 
Pharisees. 

20. And he confessed, and denied 
wherefore he cried to them : I am not | not: and confessed* that : , I am not 
the Christ (ov« elut 6 Xpiords), the Christ (87: éya ovk eiut 6 Xpiorés). 

21. And they asked again: Who 
then? Art thou, Elias ? etc. 

22. ......Who art thou ? etc. 
but the voice of one crying : 23. He said: I am the voice of 
one crying in the desert: Make straight 
the way of the Lord, as said the 
prophet Isaiah. 

2D ais ihe Why baptisest thou? ete. 

26. John answered them, saying: I 
baptise with water, but in the midst 
of you standeth one whom ye know 
not. 

For he shall come (#e.) who is 27. Who cometh after me (6 dricw 
stronger than I (6 loxupdrepds pov), | wou épxduevos), who is become before 
whose shoes I am not meet (ikavds) to | me (ds €umpoobév mov yéyovrev),3 the 
bear.” thong of whose shoes I am not worthy 
(d&os) to unloose. 


“ 


The introductory description of John’s dress and habits is quite 
contrary to the fourth Gospel, but corresponds to some extent with 
Matt. ii. 4. It is difficult to conceive two accounts more funda- 
mentally different, and the discrepancy becomes more apparent 
when we consider the scene and actors in the episode. In Justin, 


* Matt. ill, 11 reads: ‘‘but he that cometh after me is stronger than I, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear” (6 dé drlow jou épyduevos loxupdrepds 
Mov éorly, of odk elu ikavds Td Vrodhuara Bactrdoa). The context is quite 
different. Luke iii. 16 more closely resembles the version of the fourth 
Gospel in this part with the context of the first Synoptic. 

* The second kal dpoddsynoev is omitted by the Cod. Sin. 


3 The Cod. Stnazticus, as well as most other important MSS., omits this 
phrase. 
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it is evident that the hearers of John had received the impression 
that he was the Christ, and the Baptist, becoming aware of it, 
voluntarily disabused their minds of this idea. In the fourth 
Gospel the words of John are extracted from him (“he confessed 
and denied not ”) by emissaries sent by the Pharisees of Jerusalem 
specially to question him on the subject. The account of Justin 
betrays no knowledge of any such interrogation. The utter differ- 
ence is brought to a climax by the concluding statement of the 
fourth Gospel :— 


Justin. Fr%] JOHN I. 28. 


For John sat by the Jordan and These things were done in Bethany 
preached the Baptism of repentance, | beyond the river Jordan, where John 
wearing, etc. was baptising. 


In fact, the scene in the two narratives is as little the same as their 
details. One can scarcely avoid the conclusion, in reading the 
fourth Gospel, that it quotes some other account and does not pre- 
tend to report the scene direct. For instance, 1. 15: ‘‘ John beareth 
witness of him, and cried, saying, ‘This was he of whom J said: 
He that cometh after me is become before me, because he was 
before me,’” etc. V. 19: “And this is the testimony of John, 
when the Jews sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, 
Who art thou? and he confessed and denied not, and confessed 
that I am not the Christ,” etc. Now, as usual, the Gospel which 
Justin uses more nearly approximates to our first Synoptic than 
the other Gospels, although it differs in very important points 
from that also ; still, taken in connection with the third Synoptic 
and Acts xiii. 25, this indicates the great probability of the exist- 
ence of other writings combining the particulars as they occur in 
Justin. Luke iti. 15 reads: “‘ And as the people were in expecta- 
tion, and all mused in their hearts concerning John whether he 
were the Christ, 16. John answered, saying to them all: I indeed 
baptise you with water, but he that is stronger than I cometh, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose: he shall 
baptise you with the Holy Spirit and with fire,” etc. 

Whilst with the sole exception of the simple statement of 
the Baptist that he was not the Christ, which in all the accounts 
is clearly involved in the rest of the reply, there is no analogy 
between the parallel in the fourth Gospel and the passage 
in Justin, many important circumstances render it certain that 
Justin did not derive his narrative from that source. We have 
already? fully discussed the peculiarities of Justin’s account of the 
Baptist, and in the context to the very passage before us there are 
details quite foreign to our Gospels which show that Justin made 
use of another and different work. When Jesus stepped into the 


POO fe. 
2H 
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water to be baptised a fire was kindled in the Jordan, and the 
voice from heaven makes use of words not found in our Gospels ; 
but both the incident and the words are known to have been con- 
tained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews and other works. 
Justin likewise states, in immediate continuation of the passage 
before us, that Jesus was considered the son of Joseph the 
carpenter, and himself was a carpenter and accustomed to make 
ploughs and yokes.t The Evangelical work of which Justin made 
use was obviously different from our Gospels, therefore, and the 
evident conclusion to which any impartial mind must arrive 
is, that there is not the slightest ground for affirming that 
Justin quoted the passage before us from the fourth Gospel, from 
which he so fundamentally differs, but every reason, on the con- 
trary, to believe that he derived it from a Gospel different from 
ours. 

The next argument advanced by Tischendorf is, that on two 
occasions he speaks of the restoration of sight to persons born 
blind,? the only instance of which in our Gospels is that recorded, 
John ix. 1. The references in Justin are very vague and general. 
In the first place he is speaking of the analogies in the life of 
Jesus with events believed in connection with mythological 
deities, and he says that he would appear to relate acts very 
similar to those attributed to A‘’sculapius when he says that Jesus 
“healed the lame and paralytic, and the maimed from birth 
(ex yeverns tovnpovs), and raised the dead.”3 In the Déalogue, 
again referring to A‘sculapius, he says that Christ “healed 
those who were from birth and according to the flesh blind (rods 
ek YEveTHS Kat Kara THY TdpKa Tpovs), and deaf, and lame.”4 In 
the fourth Gospel the born-blind is described as (ix. 1) dvOpwros 
tup ds ex yeverns. There isa variation, it will be observed, in the 
term employed by Justin, and that such a remark should be 
seized upon as an argument for the use of the fourth Gospel 
serves to show the poverty of the evidence for the existence of 
that work. Without seeking any further, we might at once reply 
that such general references as those of Justin might well be referred 
to the common tradition of the Church, which certainly ascribed 
all kinds of marvellous cures and miracles to Jesus. It is, more- 
over, unreasonable to suppose that the only Gospel in which the 
cure of one born blind was narrated was that which is the fourth 
in our Canon. Such a miracle may have formed part of a dozen 
similar collections extant at the time of Justin, and in no case 
could such an allusion be recognised as evidence of the use of the 


* Dial. 88. 

* Apol., i, 22; Dial. 69. On the second occasion Justin seems to apply the 
“* from their birth” not only to the blind, but to the lame and deaf. 

3 Apol., i. 22. 4 Dial. 69. 
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are met with elsewhere, as we have already mentioned ;? and it is 
probable that Justin either found all these particulars in the 
Gospel of which he made use, or that he refers to traditions familiar 
to the early Christians. 

Tischendorf’s next point is’ that Justin quotes the words of 
Zechariah xii. 10, with the same variation from the text.of the 
Septuagint as John xix. 37—“ They shall look on him whom they 
pierced” (dWovras eis Ov cfexévtnoav3 instead of emiPBAehovrar 
mpds pe, av? Gv Katwpxjcavto), arising out of an emendation 
of the translation of the Hebrew original. Tischendorf says : 
“ Nothing can be more opposed to probability than the suppo- 
sition that John and Justin have here, independently of each other, 
followed a translation of the Hebrew text which elsewhere has 
remained unknown to us.”4 The fact is, however, that the trans- 
lation which has been followed is not elsewhere unknown. We 
meet with the same variation, much earlier, in the only book of 
the New Testament which Justin mentions, and with which, 
therefore, he was beyond any doubt well acquainted—Rev. i. 7: 
“Behold he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see him 
(d~eras adrdv), and they which pierced (é£exévrynoav) him, and 
all the tribes of the earth shall bewail him. Yea, Amen.” This 
is a direct reference to the passage in Zech. xii. 10. It will be 
remembered that the quotation in the Gospel, “They shall look 
upon him whom they pierced,” is made solely in reference to the 
thrust of the lance in the side of Jesus, while that of the Apoca- 
lypse is a connection of the prophecy with the second coming of 
Christ, which, except in a spiritual sense, is opposed to the 
fourth Gospel. Justin upon each occasion quotes the whole 
passage also in reference to the second coming of Christ as the 
Apocalypse does, and this alone settles the point so far as these two 
sources are concerned. If Justin derived his variation from either 
of the canonical works, therefore, we should be bound to conclude 
that it must have been from the Apocalypse. The correction of 


Beacon pavraclay payicny yiverOar édXeyov. Kal yap wdryov eivas adrov erddpwv 
Aéyew kal NaorAdvov. Dial. 69. 
2204 F 


3 Justin has, Afol., i. 52, dpovrau els dv "Eexévrnoav. Dial. 14, kal bperae 6 
hads Yudy Kal yrupiel eis by ekexévrnoay, and, Dial. 32, speaking of the two 
comings of Christ ; the first, in which he was pierced (é£exevryOn), ‘Sand the 
second in which ye shall know whom ye have pierced”; devrépay dé ore 
emvyviscerbe els bv eEeKevTHTarTE. 

4 Wann wurden, u. 5. W., Pp. 34. 
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the Septuagint version, which has thus been traced back as far as 
A.D. 68, when the Apocalypse was composed, was noticed by 
Jerome in his Commentary on the text ;' and Aquila, a con- 
temporary of Irenzeus, and later Symmachus and Theodotion, as 
well as others, similarly adopted ¢éexévtnoav. Ten important 
MSS., of the Septuagint, at least, have the reading of Justin and 
of the Apocalypse, and these MSS. likewise frequently agree with 
the other peculiarities of Justin’s text. In all probability, as 
Credner, who long ago pointed out all these circumstances, con- 
jectured, an emendation of the rendering of the LXX. had early 
been made, partly in Christian interest and partly for the critical 
improvement of the text,? and this amended version was used by 
Justin and earlier Christian writers. Ewald3 and some others sug- 
gest that probably éxxevreiy originally stood in the Septuagint 
text. Every consideration is opposed to the dependence of Justin 
upon the fourth Gospel for the variation. 

The next and last point advanced by Tischendorf is a passage 
in Afol., i.61, which is compared with John iii. 3-5, and in order 
to show the exact character of the two passages we shall place 
them in parallel columns :— 


JUSTIN, APOL., I. 61. 
For the Christ also said : 


Unless ye be born again (dvayevvy- 
Ojre) ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Now that it is impossible for those 
who have once been born to go (éuBFvat) 
into the matrices of the parents? (els ras 
LNTpas THY TeKovowr) is evident to all. 


Kai yap 6 Xpucrds etmev: “Av jun 


JOHN Il. 3-5. 


3. Jesus answered and said unto 
him: Verily, verily, I say unto thee: 
Except a man be born from above 
(yevrndn dvwOev) he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. 

4. Nicodemus saith unto him: How 
can aman be born when he is old? 
Can he enter (elce\etv) a second time 
into his mother’s womb (els riv Kola 
THs “nTpos avTov) and be born? 

5. Jesus answered: Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee: Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into’ the kingdom of 
God.°® 

3. “ArexplOn “Inoovs cal efrev atre: 
*"Auny dunv A€yw oo, edy ph TIS 


* “ Quod bi (1 Regy. ii. 18) errore interpretationis accidit, etiam hic factum 


deprehendimus. 


St enim legatur Dacaru, éfexévrnoay, 2.¢., compunxerunt sive 


confixerunt accipitur: sin autem contrario ordine, literis commutatis Racadu, 
MpXnTAVTO, 2.€., saltaverunt intelligitur et ob stmilitudinem literarum error 


est natus.” 


? Credner, Beztrdge, ii., p. 293 f. 


p. 281. 


Cf. Sanday, Gospels in Sec. Cent., 


3 Comm. in Apoc. Joh., 1829, p. 93, anm. 1; cf. Die Joh. Schriften, 1862, 
p. 112, anm. 1; Liicke, Offend. Joh., ii., p. 446 f. 


4 Texotoa, a mother, instead of pAjrnp. 


5 The Cod. Stnaiticus reads : ‘‘ he cannot see.” 
© The Cod. Sinaiticus has been altered here to: ‘‘ of heaven.” 
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JUSTIN, APOL., I. 61. 


dvayevynbAre, ob pn eloéNOnre els Try 
Bacirelay trav otpayGy. “Or 5é Kal 


, A x 
ddvvaroy eis Tas pTpas Tay TeKovody 
Tods dak yevvwmévous euBivar, pavepdy 
macly éort. 


JOHN III. 3-5. 


yevendy dvober, od Sivata Sew Thy 
Baowdelav Tov Oeov. 

4. Aéyer mpos avrov 6 Nixddnuos: 
Il@s ddvarar dv Opwmos yevynO Axa yépwv 
jv; pa Svvarac els thy Kowllay Tis 
sntpds avtov Sdevtepov elicedOeiv Kal 


yerynOjvar 5 

5. “Amexpl0n Inoovs: Auny duny héyw 
gor, cay wun Tis yervnd” é€& Vdaros Kal 
mvevmaros, ov dvvarat elcedOew cist 
Thy Bactdelay TOU Beov.? 


* 


This is the most important passage by which apologists endea- 
vour to establish the use of the fourth Gospel by Justin, and it is 
that upon which the whole claim may be said to rest. We shall 
be able to appreciate the nature of the case by the weakness 
of its strongest evidence. The first point which must have 
struck any attentive reader is the singular difference of the 
language of Justin, and the absence of the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of the Johannine Gospel. The double “verily, verily,” 
which occurs twice even in these three verses, and constantly 
throughout the Gospel,3 is absent in Justin; and apart from the 
total difference of the form in which the whole passage is given 
(the episode of Nicodemus being entirely ignored), and omitting 
minor differences, the following linguistic variations occur : 

Justin has : 


ay un avayevynbfre instead of éay wun Tes yervnOn dywlev 

ov pn elaéXOnre els r ov dUvarae ldeiv4 

Bactrela TwY otjpayar ms Bactdela Tov Oeov 

addvvaroy os pun Ovvarau 

TAS LNTPAS > THY KoNlay r 

TW TEKOUTWY 55 THs LNT pos avTou 

é€uPjvas %, elceN ety 

Tous dae yevvwevous = dvOpwmos yevynOFvar yépwr dy. 


It is almost impossible to imagine a more complete differ- 
ence, both in form and language, and it seems to us that there 
does not exist a single linguistic trace by which the passage 
in Justin can be connected with the fourth Gospel. The fact that 
Justin knows nothing of the expression yevv7 9) avobev (“born from 
above”), upon which the whole statement in the fourth Gospel 


* The Cod. Stnazticus reads idetv for eloeOety eis here- 

2 The Cod. Sin. has rév obpayéy, but Tod Geod is substituted by a later hand. 
The former reading is only supported by a very few obscure and unimportant 
codices. The Codices Alex. (A) and Vatzc. (B), as well as all the most ancient 
MSS., read roo Oeod. 

2° Cia M5E 5 lide tid ; V.119,> 245825 W vi.) 26,°32, °47,. 535) Vill. 34, 51, 58°53 x2 
I, 7p Sil 24 sexi, LO, 20, 21, 28s) xiv; 12 xvie 20,235 "Kxi: 18, etc: i 

4 It is very forced to jump to the end of the fifth verse to get elae ely eis, and 
even in that case the Cod. S7naiticus reads again, precisely as in the third, (det. 
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turns, but uses a totally different word, avayevynOjre (born again), 
is of great significance. ‘Tischendorf wishes to translate avwGev 
“anew” (or again), as the version of Luther and the autho- 
rised English translation read, and thus render the dvayev- 
vnOjvac’ of Justin a fair equivalent for it; but even this would 
not alter the fact that so little does Justin quote the fourth Gospel 
that he has not even the test word of the passage. The word 
avobev, however, certainly cannot here be taken to signify any- 
thing but “from above ”*—from God, from heaven—and this is 
not only its natural meaning, but the term is several times used in 
other parts of the fourth Gospel, always with this same sense,’ 
and there is nothing which warrants a different interpretation 
here. On the contrary, the same signification is manifestly indi- 
cated by the context, and forms the point of the whole lesson. 
“Except a man be born of water and of Sgirit3 he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. 6. That which hath been born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which hath been born of the Spirit is Spirit. 
7. Marvel not that I said unto thee: ye must be born from 
above” (yevvnOjvar dvwbev). The explanation of dvwbev is 
given in verse 6. The birth “of the Spirit” is the birth “from 
above,” which is essential to entrance into the kingdom of God. 
The sense of the passage in Justin is different and much more 
simple. He is speaking of regeneration through baptism, and the 
manner in which converts are consecrated to God when they are 
made new (katvorounfevres) through Christ. After they are taught 
to fast and pray for the remission of their sins, he says: “They are 
then taken by us where there is water, that they may be re- 
generated (‘born again,’ dvayevvwvrat), by the same manner of 
regeneration (‘being born again,’ dvayevyjrews) by which we also 
were regenerated (‘born again,’ avayevv7Onev). For in the name 
of the Father of the Universe the Lord God, and of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, they then make the washing 
with the water. For the Christ also said, ‘Unless ye be born again 
(dvayevvn Ore), ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 


* Credner, Beztrdge, i., p. 253; Davidson, Zntrod. N. 7., ii., p. 3753; Hil- 
genfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 214; Lange, Ev. 2. Joh.; 1862, p. 84 f.; Light- 
foot, Hore Hebr.et Talm. on John, iii. 3 3 Works, xii., p. 254f.; J. B. Lightfoot, 
A Fresh Revision of the New Test., 1871, p. 142; Liicke, Comment. Ev. 
Joh., i., p. 516 f.; Meyer, Av. Joh., 1869, p. 154 f.; Reuss, Azst. Théol. 
Chrét., ii., p. 521 f., 523, 2. 23 Scholten, Dze ait. Zeugnisse, p. 36; Het Ev. 
n. Joh., 1865, pp. 21, 105, 237, 272, 387 ; Spith, Protestanten Bibel, 1874, 
p. 276 f.; Stemler, Het Av. v. Joh., 1868, pp. 250, 338, 344, 400; Suicer, 
Thesaurus s. v. avwdev ; de Wette, Hv. w. Br. Joh., 1863, pp. 61; Words- 
worth, Gk. Test., The Four Gospels, p. 280; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1855, 
p. 140. Cf. Bretschneider, Prodadztia, p. 193. 

2) Cia e x Mr 23: 3 Cf. Ezekiel xxxvi. 25-27. 

4 Cf. Lightfoot, Hore Hebr, et Talm.; Works, xii., p. 256. 
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Now that it is impossible for those who have once been born to 
go into the matrices of the parents is evident to all.” And then 
he quotes Isaiah i. 16-20, “ Wash you, make you clean,” etc., 
and proceeds: ‘And regarding this (Baptism) we have been 
taught this reason. Since at our first birth we were born without 
our knowledge, and perforce, etc., and brought up in evil habits 
and wicked ways, therefore in order that we should not continue 
children of necessity and ignorance, but become children of 
election and knowledge, and obtain in the water remission of sins 
which we had previously committed, the name of the Father of 
the Universe and Lord God is pronounced over hiin who desires 
to be born again (dvayevvnOjvac), and has repented of his 
sins,” etc.t It is clear that, whereas Justin speaks simply of 
regeneration by baptism, the fourth Gospel indicates a later 
development of the doctrine by spiritualising the idea, and 
requiring not only regeneration through the water (“‘ Except a man 
be born of water”), but that a man should be born from above 
(“and of the Spirit”), not merely dvayevynOjvar, but dvwbev 
yevvnOjvat. The word used by Justin is that which was 
commonly employed in the Church for regeneration, and other 
instances of it occur in the New Testament.” 

The idea of regeneration, or being born again, as essential to 
conversion, was quite familiar to the Jews themselves, and Light- 
foot gives instances of this from Talmudic writings: “ If any one 
become a proselyte he is like a child ‘new born.’ The Gentile 
that is made a proselyte and the servant that is made free he is 
like a child new born.”3 This is, of course, based upon the 
belief in special privileges granted to the Jews, and the Gentile 
convert admitted to a share in the benefits of the Messiah became 
a Jew by spiritual new birth. Justin, in giving the words of Jesus, 
clearly professed to make an exact quotation: ‘‘ For Christ also 
said: Unless ye be born again,” etc. It must be remembered, 
. however, that Justin is addressing the Roman emperors, who 
would not understand the expression that it was necessary to be 
“born again” in order to enter the kingdom of heaven. He 
therefore explains that he does not mean a physical new birth by 
men already born; and this explanation may be regarded as 
natural, under the circumstances, and independent of any written 
source. In any case, the striking difference of his language 
from that of the fourth Gospel at least forbids the inference 
that it must necessarily have been derived from that Gospel. 
To argue otherwise would be to assume that sayings of 
Jesus which are maintained to be historical were not recorded in 


t Apol., i. 61. 2 Cf. 1 Peter i. 3, 28. a 
3 Lightfoot, Works, xii., p. 255 f. 4 Bretschneider, Probabilia, p. 193. 
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more than four Gospels, and indeed in this instance were limited 
to one. This is not only in itself inadmissible, but historically 
untrue,t and a moment of consideration must convince every 
impartial mind that it cannot legitimately be asserted that an 
express quotation of a supposed. historical saying must have been 
taken from a parallel in one of our Gospels, from which it differs 
so materially in language and circumstance, simply because that 
Gospel happens to be the only one now surviving which contains 
particulars somewhat similar. The express quotation funda- 
mentally differs from the fourth Gospel, and the natural explanation 
of Justin which follows is not a quotation at all, and likewise 
fundamentally differs from the Johannine parallel. Justin not 
only ignores the peculiar episode in the fourth Gospel in which 
the passage occurs, but neither here nor anywhere throughout his 
writings makes any mention of Nicodemus. The accident of 
survival is almost the only justification of the affirmation that the 
fourth Gospel is the source of Justin’s quotation. On the other 
hand, we have many strong indications of another source. In 
our first Synoptic (xviii. 3) we find traces of another version of 
the saying of Jesus, much more nearly corresponding with the 
quotation of Justin: “And he said, verily I say unto you: Except 
ye be turned and become as the little children ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.”? The last phrase of this saying 
is literally the same as the quotation of Justin, and gives his 
expression, “kingdom of heaven,” so characteristic of his Gospel, 
and so foreign to the Johannine. We meet with a similar quota- 
tion in connection with baptism, still more closely agreeing with 
Justin, in the Clementine Homilies, xi. 26: “Verily I say unto 
you: Except ye be born again (dvayevynOijre) by living water in 
the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.”3 Here, again, we have both the 
avayevvnOjre and the Bacrrcia tov ovpavev, as well as the 
reference only to water in the baptism, and this is strong confirma-. 
tion of the existence of a version of the passage, different from 
the Johannine, from which Justin quotes. As both the author of, 
the Clementines and Justin probably made use of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, some most competent critics have, with 
reason, adopted the conclusion that the passage we are discussing 


mCi elLukest. 1. 

? kat elev, Auhy héyw duiv, éav un) orpaphre kal yévnobe ws Ta matdla, od uy 
elaéNOnre els Thy Bactdelay Tay odpaydy. Matt. xviii. 3. 

3 Hom., xi. 26; cf. Recogn., vi. 9: “‘ Amen dico vobis, nisi quis denuo 
renatus fuerit ex agua, non introtbit in regna celorum.” Cf. Clem. Hom. 
Epitome, § 18. In this much later compilation the passage, altered and 
manipulated, is of no interest. Uhlhorn, Die Homdlien u. Recogn., 1854, p. 
43 f.; Schliemann, Dze Clementinen, 1844, p. 334 f. 
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was probably derived from that Gospel ; at any rate, it cannot be 
maintained as a quotation from our fourth Gospel, and it is, there- 
fore, of no value as evidence even for its existence. Were it 
successfully traced to that work, however, the passage would throw 
no light on the authorship and character of the fourth Gospel. 

If we turn for a moment from this last of the points of evidence 
adduced by Tischendorf for the use of the fourth Gospel by 
Justin, to consider how far the circumstances of the history of 
Jesus narrated by Justin bear upon this quotation, we have a 
striking confirmation of the results we have otherwise attained. 
Not only is there a total absence from his writings of the peculiar 
terminology and characteristic expressions of the fourth Gospel, 
but there is no allusion made to any of the occurrences 
exclusively narrated by that Gospel, although many of these, and 
many parts of the Johannine discourses of Jesus, would have been 
peculiarly suitable for his purpose. We have already pointed out 
the remarkable absence of any use of the expressions by which 
the Logos doctrine is stated in the prologue. We may now 
add that Justin makes no reference to any of the special 
miracles of the fourth Gospel. He is apparently quite ignorant 
even of the raising of Lazarus. On the other hand, he gives repre- 
sentations of the birth, life, and death of Jesus, which are ignored 
by the Johannine Gospel, and are opposed to its whole con- 
ception of Jesus as the Logos; and when he refers to circum- 
stances which are also narrated in that Gospel, his account is 
different from that which it gives. Justin perpetually speaks of 
the birth of Jesus by the Virgin of the race of David and the 
Patriarchs : his Logos thus becomes man! (not “ /lesh” —dv@pwros, 
‘not odpé); he is born in a cave in Bethlehem ;? he grows in 
stature and intellect by the use of ordinary means like other men ; 
he is accounted the son of Joseph the carpenter and Mary: he 
himself works as a carpenter, and makes ploughs and_ yokes.3 
When Jesus is baptised by John, a fire is kindled in Jordan; and 
Justin evidently knows nothing of John’s express declaration in 
the fourth Gospel, that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God.4 
Justin refers to the change of name of Simon in connection with 
his recognition of the Master as “ Christ the Son of God,”5 which 
is narrated quite differently in the fourth Gospel (i. 40-42), 
where such a declaration is put into the mouth of Nathaniel 
(i. 49), which Justin ignores. Justin does not mention Nicodemus 
either in connection with the statement regarding the necessity of 
being “born from above,” or with the entombment (xix. 39). He 
has the prayer and agony in the garden,° which the fourth Gospel 


t Dial. 100, ete. iS. ale, 3 Jb., 88. 
CDW tote 5 Jb., 100. & 7b., 99, 103. 
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excludes, as well as the cries on the cross which that Gospel does not 
contain. Then, according to Justin, the last supper takes place 
on the 14th Nisan, whilst the fourth Gospel, ignoring the Pass- 
over and last supper, represents the last meal as eaten on the 13th 
Nisan (John xiii. 1 f., cf. xviii. 28). He likewise contradicts the 
fourth Gospel in limiting the work of Jesus to one year. In fact, 
it is impossible for writings, so full of quotations of the words of 
Jesus and of allusions to the events of his life, more completely to 
ignore or vary from the fourth Gospel throughout ; and if it could 
be shown that Justin was acquainted with such a work, it would 
follow certainly. that he did not consider it an Apostolical or 
authoritative composition. 

We may add that, as Justin so distinctly and directly refers to 
the Apostle John as the author of the Apocalypse,? there is con- 
firmation of the conclusion, otherwise arrived at, that he did not, 
and could not, know the Gospel and also ascribe it to him. 
Finally, the description which Justin gives of the manner of teach- 
ing of Jesus excludes the idea that he knew the fourth Gospel: 
“‘ Brief and concise were the sentences uttered by him ; for he was 
no Sophist, but his word was the power of God.”3 No one could 
for a moment assert that this description applies to the long and 
artificial discourses of the fourth Gospel, whilst, on the other hand, 
it eminently describes the style of teaching in the Synoptics, with 
which the numerous Gospels in circulation amongst early Christians 
were, of course, more nearly allied. 

The inevitable conclusion at which we must arrive is that, 
far from indicating any acquaintance with the fourth Gospel, the 
writings of Justin not only do not furnish the slightest evidence of 
its existence, but offer presumptive testimony against its Aposto- - 
lical origin. 

Tischendorf only devotes a short note to Hegesippus,* and does 
not pretend to find in the fragments of his writings preserved to 
us by Eusebius, or the details of his life which he has recorded, 
any evidence for our Gospels. Apologists generally admit that 
this source, at least, is barren of all testimony for the fourth 
Gospel, but Dr. Westcott cannot renounce so important a witness 
without an effort, and he therefore boldly says: ‘‘When he 
(Hegesippus) speaks of ‘the door of Jesus’ in ‘his account of the 
death of St. James, there can be little doubt that he alludes to the 
language of our Lord recorded by St. John.”5 The passage to 


7 “ And it is written that on the day of the Passover you seized him, and 
likewise during the Passover you crucified him” (Déa/. 111; cf. Dial. 70; 
Matt, xxvii 2, 07 ik, 30, 57). 

2 Dighe St. 3 Apol., 1. 14. 

4 Wann wurden, wu. s. W., p. 19, anm. I. 

5 On the Canon, p. 182 f. 
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which Dr. Westcott refers, but which he does not quote, is as 
follows :—“ Certain, therefore, of the seven heretical parties 
amongst the people, already described by me in the Memoirs, 
inquired of him, what was the door of Jesus ; and he declared this 
(rovrov—Jesus) to be the Saviour. From which some believed 
that Jesus is the Christ. But the aforementioned heretics did not 
believe either a resurrection, or that he shall come to render to 
every one according to his works. As many as believed, how- 
ever, did so through James.” The rulers, fearing that the people 
would cause a tumult from considering Jesus to be the Messiah 
(Xpurrés), entreat James to persuade thern concerning Jesus, and 
prevent their being deceived by him; and in order that he may 
be heard by the multitude, they place James upon a wing of the 
temple, and cry to him: ‘O, just man, whom we all are bound to 
believe, inasmuch as the people are led astray after Jesus, the 
crucified, declare plainly to us what is the door of Jesus.” To 
find in this a reference to the fourth Gospel requires a good deal 
of apologetic ingenuity. It is perfectly clear that, as an allusion 
to John x. 7, 9, ‘I am the door,” the question, “ What is the 
door of Jesus?” is mere nonsense, and the reply of James totally 
irrelevant. Such a question in reference to the discourse in the 
fourth Gospel, moreover, in the mouths of the antagonistic Scribes 
and Pharisees, is quite inconceivable, and it is unreasonable to 
suppose that it has any connection with it. Various emendations 
of the text have been proposed to obviate the difficulty of the 
question, but none of these have been adopted, and it has now 
been generally accepted that @épa is used in an idiomatic sense. 
The word is very frequently employed in such a manner, or 
symbolically, in the New Testament,? and by the Fathers. ‘The 
Jews were well acquainted with a similar use of the word in the 
Old Testament, in some of the Messianic Psalms, as for instance : 
Ps. cxviii. 19, 20 (cxvii. 19, 20, Sefz.). 19, ‘‘Open to me the 
gates (riAas) of righteousness; entering into them, I will give 
praise to the Lord” ; 20, “ This is the gate (*) 76An) of the Lord; 
the righteous shall enter into it.”3 Quoting this passage, Clement 
of Alexandria remarks: “ But explaining the saying of the prophet, 
Barnabas adds: Many gates (rvAdv) being open, that which is in 
righteousness is in Christ, in which all those who enter are 
blessed.”4 Grabe explains the passage of Hegesippus by a refer- 


t Eusebius, H. Z., ii. 23. 

2 Cf. Acts xiv. 27; 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12; Col. iv. 3; James v. 9; 
Rey. iii. 8, 20; iv. I. 

3 Cf. Ps. xxiv. 7-8 (xxiii. 7-8, Sepz.). 

4 Strom. vi. 8, § 64. This passage is not to be found in the Epistle of 
Barnabas. 
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ence to the frequent allusions in Scripture to the two ways: one 
of light, the other of darkness ; the one leading to life, the other 
to death ; as well as the simile of two gates which is coupled with 
them, as in Matt. vil. 13 f. He, therefore, explains the question 
of the rulers, “ What is the door of Jesus?” as an inquiry into 
the judgment of James concerning him: whether he was a teacher 
of truth or a deceiver of the people; whether belief in him was 
the way and gate of life and salvation, or of death and perdition.* 
He refers as an illustration to the Epistle of Barnabas, xviii. : 
“There are two ways of teaching and of power: one of light, the 
other of darkness. But there is a great difference between the 
two ways.” The Epistle, under the symbol of the two ways, 
classifies the whole of the moral law.2 In the Clementine 
Homilies, xviii. 17, there is a version of the saying, Matt. vil. 13 f., 
derived from another source, in which “way” is more decidedly 
even than in our first Synoptic made the equivalent of “gate”: 
“Enter ye through the narrow and straitened way (68s) through 
which we shall enter into life.” Eusebius himself, who has preserved 
the fragment, evidently understood it distinctly in the same sense, 
and he gives its true meaning in another of his works, where he 
paraphrases the question into an inquiry, as to the opinion which 
James held concerning Jesus (riva wept tod ’Inootd you S0€av).3 
This view is supported by many learned men, and Routh has 
pointed out that Ernesti considered he would have been right in 
making 6.dax%, doctrine, teaching, the equivalent of Ovpa, 
although he admits that Eusebius never uses it in his history 
in connection with Christian doctrine He might, however, 
have instanced this passage, in which it is clearly used in this 
sense, and so explained by Eusebius. . There is evidently 
no intention on the part of the Scribes and Pharisees to 
ridicule, in asking, ‘‘What is the door of Jesus?” but they 
desire James to declare plainly to the people the teaching 
of Jesus, and his personal pretension. To suppose that the 
rulers of the Jews set James upon a wing of the temple, in order 
that they might ask him a question, for the benefit of the 


Spice. Patr., ti., p. 254. 2 

* In like manner the Clementine Homilies give a peculiar version of Deut. 
xxx. 15: ‘* Behold I have set before thy face the way of life, andthe way of 
death” (Hom., xviii. 17, cf. vii. 7). We have already shown (p. 150 f.) that 
The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles (i.—vi.) is based upon this text. 

3 Demonstrat. Evang., iii. 7 ; Routh, Rel. Sacr., i., p. 235. 

4 “Si? ego in Glossis ponerem: Obpa, didaxn, rectum esset. Sed respicerem ad loca 
Grecorum theologorum v. c. Eusebit in Hist. Eccl. ubi non semel Oipa Xpurrov 
(sic) de doctrina Christiano dicitur.” Dissert. De Usu Glossariorum. Routh, 
Relig. Sacre., t., p. 236. Donaldson gives as the most probable meaning ; 
‘* To what is it that Jesus is to lead us? And James’ answer is therefore: ‘To 
salvation’” (A/zst. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., iii., p. 190, note). 
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multitude, based upon a discourse in the fourth Gospel, unknown 
to the Synoptics, and even in relation to which such an inquiry 
as, “What is the door of Jesus?” becomes mere_ ironical 
nonsense, surpasses all that we could have imagined even of 
apologetic zeal. 

We have already said all that is necessary with regard to 
Hegesippus, in connection with the Synoptics, and need not add 
more here. It is certain that had he written anything interesting 
about our Gospels, and, we may say, particularly about the fourth, 
the fact would have been recorded by Eusebius. 

Nor need we add much to our remarks regarding Papias of 
Hierapolis.? It is perfectly clear that the works of Matthew and 
Mark,3 regarding which he records such important particulars, are 
not the Gospels in our Canon, which pass under their names ; he 
does not seem to have known anything of the third Synoptic ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that he referred to the fourth 
Gospel or made use of it. He is, therefore, at least, a total blank 
so far as the Johannine Gospel and our third Synoptic are 
concerned, but he is more than this, and it may, we think, be 
concluded that Papias was not acquainted with any such Gospels 
which he regarded as Apostolic compositions, or authoritative 
documents. Had he said anything regarding the composition or 
authorship of the fourth Gospel, Eusebius would certainly have 
mentioned the fact ; and this silence of Papias is strong presumptive 
evidence against the Johannine Gospel. ‘Tischendorf’s argument 
in regard to the Phrygian Bishop is mainly directed to this point, 
and he maintains that the silence of Eusebius does not make 
Papias a witness against the fourth Gospel, and does not involve 
the conclusion that he did not know it, inasmuch as it was not, 
he affirms, the purpose of Eusebius to record the mention or use 
of the books of the New Testament which were not disputed.+ It 
might be contended that this reasoning is opposed to the practice 
and express declaration of Eusebius himself, who says: “But in 
the course of the history I shall, with the successions (from the 
Apostles), carefully intimate what ecclesiastical writers of the 
various periods made use of the Antilegomena (or disputed 
writings), and which of them, and what has been stated by these 
as well regarding the collected (€vdi4)xor) and Homologoumena 


* See remarks regarding the Silence of Eusebius; Preface to Complete ed., 
p. xvill. f 

2 P. 276 f.; Preface to Complete ed., p. xxi. f. 

3 It is evident that Papias did not regard the works by “‘ Matthew” and 
‘© Mark” which he mentions, as of any authority. Indeed, all that he 
reports regarding the latter is merely apologetic, and in deprecation of 
criticism. 

4 Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 112 f. 
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(or accepted writings), as regarding those which are not of this 
kind.” It is not worth while, however, to dwell upon this here. 
The argument in the case of Papias stands upon a broader basis. 
It is admitted that Eusebius engages carefully to record what 
ecclesiastical writers state regarding the Homologoumena, and that 
he actually does so. Now Papias has himself expressed the high 
value he attached to tradition, and his eagerness in seeking 
information from the Presbyters. The statements regarding the 
Gospels composed by Matthew and Mark, quoted by Eusebius, 
are illustrative at once both of the information collected by 
Papias and of that cited by Eusebius. How comes it, then, that 
nothing whatever is said about the fourth Gospel, a work so 
peculiar and of such exceptional importance, said to be composed 
by the Apostle whom Jesus loved? Is it possible to suppose that, 
when Papias collected from the Presbyter the facts which he has 
recorded concerning Matthew and Mark, he would not also have 
inquired about a Gospel by John, had he known of it? Is it 
possible that he could have had nothing interesting to tell about a 
work presenting so many striking and distinctive features? Had 
he collected any information on the subject, he would certainly 
have recorded it, and as certainly Eusebius would have quoted 
what he said,? as he did the account of the other two Gospels, for 
he even mentions that Papias made use of the rst Epistle of John 
and 1st Epistle of Peter, two equally accepted writings. The 
legitimate presumption, therefore, is that, as Eusebius did not 
mention the fact, he did not find anything regarding the fourth 
Gospel in the work of Papias, and that Papias was not acquainted 
with it. This presumption is confirmed by the circumstance that 
when Eusebius writes, elsewhere (7. Z., tii. 24), of the order of 
the Gospels, and the composition of John’s Gospel, he has no 
greater authority to give for his account than vague tradition : 
“they say” (pact). 

Proceeding from this merely negative argument, Tischendorf 
endeavours to show that not only is Papias not a witness against 
the fourth Gospel, but that he presents evidence in its favour. 
The first reason he advances is that Eusebius states: “The same 
(Papias) made use of testimonies out of the first Epistle of John, 
and likewise out of that of Peter.”3 On the supposed identity of 
the authorship of the Epistle and Gospel, Tischendorf, as in the 
case of Polycarp, claims this as evidence for the fourth Gospel. 
Eusebius, however, does not quote the passages upon which he 
bases this statement, and, knowing his inaccuracy and the hasty 
and uncritical manner in which he and the Fathers generally jump 
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at such conclusions, we must reject this as sufficient proof that 
Papias really did use the Epistle, and that Eusebius did not 
adopt his opinion from a mere superficial analogy of passages ; 
but, if it were certain that Papias actually quoted from the Epistle, 
it does not in the least follow that he ascribed it to the Apostle 
John, and the use of the Epistle would scarcely affect the question 
as to the character and authorship of the fourth Gospel. 

The next testimony advanced by Tischendorf is, indeed, of an 
extraordinary character. There is a Latin MS. (Vat. Alex. 14) in 
the Vatican, which Tischendorf assigns to the ninth century, in 
which there is a preface, by an unknown hand, to the Gospel 
according to John, which commences as follows: “ Evangelium 
tohannis manifestatum et datum est ecclestis ab tohanne adhuc in 
corpore constituto, sicut papias nomine hierapolitanus discipulus 
tohannis carus in exoterics td est in extremis guingue libris retulit”? 
(“The Gospel of John was published and given to the churches 
by John whilst he was still in the flesh, as Papias, named of 
Hierapolis, an esteemed disciple of John, related in his Lxoterics, 
that is his last five books”). Tischendorf says: ‘There can, 
therefore, be no more decided declaration made of the testimony 
of Papias for the Johannine Gospel.” He wishes to end the 
quotation here, and only refers to the continuation, which he is 
obliged to admit to be untenable, ina note. The passage proceeds : 
“ Disscripsit vero evangelium dictante tohanne recte” (“ He [Papias] 
indeed wrote out the Gospel, John duly dictating”); then follows 
another passage regarding Marcion, representing him also as a 
contemporary of John, which Tischendorf likewise confesses to be 
untrue.2 Now, Tischendorf admits that the writer desires it to be 
understood that he derived the information that Papias wrote the 
fourth Gospel at the dictation of John likewise from the work of 
Papias, and, as it is perfectly impossible, by his own admissions, 
that Papias, who was not a contemporary of the Apostle, could 
have stated this, the whole passage is clearly fabulous and written 
by a person who never saw the book at all. This extraordinary 
piece of evidence is so obviously absurd that it is passed over in 
silence by other critics, even of the strongest apologetic tendency, 
and it stands here a pitiable instance of the arguments to which 
destitute criticism can be reduced. 

In order to do full justice to the last of the arguments of 
Tischendorf, we shall give it in his own words: “ Before we leave 
Papias, we have still to consider one testimony for the Gospel of 
John which Irenzeus, v. 36, § 2, quotes out of the very mouth of 
the Presbyters, those high authorities of Papias: ‘And therefore, 
say they, the Lord declared: In my Father’s house are many 


t Wann wurden, u, S, W., p. 119. 2 Jb., p. 119, anm. I. 
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mansions’ (John xiv. 2). As the Presbyters set this declaration 
in connection with the blessedness of the righteous in the City of 
God, in Paradise, in Heaven, according as they bear fruit thirty, 
sixty, or one hundred-fold, nothing is more probable than that 
Irenzeus takes this whole declaration of the Presbyters, which he 
gives, §§ 1-2, like the preceding description of the thousand 
years’ reign, from the work of Papias. But whether this be its 
origin or not, the authority of the Presbyters is in any case higher 
than that of Papias,” etc.t Now in the quotation from Irenzeus 
given in this passage Tischendorf renders the oblique construction 
of the text by inserting “say they,” referring to the Presbyters. of 
Papias ; and, as he does not give the original, he should at least 
have indicated that these words are supplementary. We shall 
endeavour as briefly as possible to state the facts of the case. 
Irenzeus, with many quotations from Scripture, is arguing that 
our bodies are preserved, and that the Saints who have suffered 
so much in the flesh shall in that flesh receive the fruits of their 
labours. In v. 33, § 2, he refers to the saying given in Matt. 
xix. 29 (Luke xviii. 29, 30), that whosoever has left lands, etc., 
because of Christ shall receive a hundred-fold in this world, and 
in the next, eternal life; and then, enlarging on the abundance of 
the blessings in the Millennial kingdom, he affirms that Creation 
will be renovated, and the earth acquire wonderful fertility ; and 
he adds, § 3, “As the Presbyters who saw John, the disciple of 
the Lord, remember that they heard from him, how the Lord 
taught concerning those times and said,” etc. (“ Quemadmodum 
presbytert meminerunt, gut Joannem discipulum Domini viderunt 
audisse se ab eo, quemadmodum de temporibus willis docebat Dominus, 
et dicebat,” etc.) ; and then he quotes the passage, “The days will 
come in which vines will grow each having ten thousand Branches,” 
etc.; and “In hke manner that a grain of wheat would produce 
ten thousand ears,” etc. With regard to these, he says, at the 
beginning of the next paragraph, v. 33,§ 4: ‘“ These things are 
testified in writing by Papias, a hearer of John and associate of 
Polycarp, an ancient man in the fourth of his books: for there 
were five books composed by him.? And he added, saying: ‘But 
these things are credible to believers. And Judas the traitor not 
believing, and asking how shall such growths be effected by the 
Lord, the Lord said: They who shall come to them shall see.’ 
Prophesying of these times, therefore, Isaiah says: ‘The Wolf 
also shall feed with the Lamb,’ etc. (quoting Isaiah xi. 6-9); and 


' Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 119 f. 
* Eusebius has preserved the Greek of this passage (#7. Z., iii. 39), and goes 
on to contradict the statement of Irenzeus that Papias was a hearer and con- 


temporary of the Apostles. Eusebius states that Papias, in his preface, by no 
means asserts that he was. 
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again he says, recapitulating : ‘Wolves and lambs shall then feed 
together,’” etc. (quoting Isaiah Ixv. 25), and so on, continuing his 
argument. It is clear that Irenzeus introduces the quotation from 
Papias, and, ending his reference at “They who shall come to 
them shall see,” he continues, with a quotation from Isaiah, his 
own train of reasoning. We give this passage to show the 
manner in which Irenzeus proceeds. He then continues with the 
same subject, quoting (v. 34, 35) Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, the Apocalypse, and sayings found in the New Testament 
bearing upon the Millennium. In c. 35 he argues that the 
prophecies he quotes of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Apocalypse 
must not be allegorised away, but that they literally describe the 
blessings to be enjoyed after the coming of Antichrist and the 
resurrection in the New Jerusalem on earth; and he quotes Isaiah 
vi. 12, lx. 5, 21, and a long passage from Baruch iv. 36, v. 9 
(which he aseribes to Jeremiah), Isaiah xlix. 16, Galatians iv. 26, 
Rev. xxi. 2, xx. 2-15, xxi. 1-6, all descriptive, as he maintains, of 
the Millennial kingdom prepared for the saints ; and then, in v. 36, 
the last chapter of his work on heresies, as if resuming his 
previous argument, he proceeds': “§ 1. And that these things 
shall ever remain without end Isaiah says: ‘For like as the new 
heaven and the new earth which I make remain before me, saith 
the Lord, so shall your seed and your name continue,” and, as the 
Presbyters say, then those who have been deemed worthy of living 
in heaven shall go thither, and others shall enjoy the delights of 
Paradise, and others shall possess the glory of the City ; for every- 
where the Saviour shall be seen as those who see him shall be 
worthy. § 2. But that there is this distinction of dwelling (etvau 8¢ 
Thy duartodiy tatityy Ths oikjoews) of those bearing fruit the 
hundred-fold, and of the (bearers) of the sixty-fold, and of the 
(bearers of) the thirty-fold : of whom some indeed shall be taken 
up into the heavens, some shall live in Paradise, and some shall 
inhabit the City, and that for this reason (6.4 totro—propter hoc) 
the Lord declared: In the...... (plural) of my Father are many 
mansions (év Tois Tob rarpds pov povds eivas wodAds).3 For all 


t We have the following passage only in the old Latin version, with frag- 
ments of the Greek preserved by Andrew of Czesarea in his Comment. in Apoc., 
xvili., lxiv., and elsewhere. 

? Isaiah lxvi. 22, Sept. 

3 With this may be compared John xiv. 2, év rq olkla Tov marpéds jou moval 
monhal elow. If the passage be maintained to be from the Presbyters, the 
variations from the text of the Gospel are important. Doubtless the expres- 
sion, T& Tov marpds wov, may mean “‘ my father’s house,” and this sense is 
ancient, but a wider sense is far from excluded, and the plural is used. In 
Luke ii. 49 the very phrase occurs, év Tots Tov marpdés ov, and in the author- 
ised version is translated ‘‘about my father’s business” (cf. 1 Tim. iv. 15). The 
best commentators are divided in opinion regarding the passage in Luke. It is 
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things are of God, who prepares for all the fitting habitation, as his 
Word says that distribution is made to all by the Father according 
as each is or shall be worthy. And this is the couch upon which 
they recline who are invited to banquet at the Wedding. The 
Presbyters, the disciples of the Apostles, state that this is the order 
and arrangement of those who are saved, and that by such steps 
they advance,”? etc. 

It is impossible for any one who attentively considers the 
whole of this passage, and who makes himself acquainted with the 
manner in which Irenzeus conducts his argument, and interweaves 
it with quotations, to assert that the phrase we are considering 
must have been taken from a book referred to three chapters 
earlier, and was not introduced by Irenzus from some other 
source. In the passage from the commencement of the second 
paragraph Irenzeus enlarges upon, and illustrates, what “the 
Presbyters say ” regarding the blessedness of the saints, by quoting ~ 
the view held as to the distinction between those bearing fruit 
thirty-fold, sixty-fold, and one hundred-fold,? and the interpretation 
given of the saying regarding ‘‘many mansions”; but the source of 
his quotation is quite indefinite, and may simply be the exegesis of 
his own day. That this is probably the case is shown by the con- 
tinuation: “ And this is the Couch upon which they recline who 
are invited to banquet at the Wedding”—an allusion to the 
marriage supper upon which Irenzeus had previously discoursed ;3 
immediately after which phrase, introduced by Irenzeus himself, he 
says: ‘The Presbyters, the disciples of the Apostles, state that 
this is the order and arrangement of those who are saved,” etc. 
Now, if the preceding passages had been a mere quotation from 
the Presbyters of Papias, such a remark would have been out of 
place and useless; but, being the exposition of the prevailing views, 
Irenzeus confirms it and prepares to wind up the whole subject by 
the general statement that the Presbyters, the disciples of the 
Apostles, affirm that this is the order and arrangement of those 
who are saved, and that by such steps they advance and ascend 
through the Spirit to the Son, and through the Son to the Father, 
etc.; and a few sentences after he closes his work. 

In no case can it be legitimately affirmed that the citation 
of “the Presbyters,” and the “ Presbyters, disciples of the 
Apostles,” is a reference to the work of Papias. When quoting 


necessary, in a case like the present, to convey the distinct difference between 
the words as they stand in Irenzeus and the saying in the fourth Gospel. Dr. 
Sanday has ‘‘In my Father’s realm” (Gosfels i Sec. Cent., p. 297) 

* Treneus, Adv. Her., v. 36, §§ 1, 2. 

2 ash xiii. 8; Mark iv. 20; cf. Matt. xxv. 14-29; Luke xix. 12-26; xii. 
A7, 40- 

3 Adv, Har., iv. 36, §§ 5, 6. 
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“the Presbyters who saw John, the disciple of the Lord,” three 
chapters before, Irenzeus distinctly states that Papias testifies 
what he quotes in writing in the fourth of his books; but 
there is nothing to indicate that “the Presbyters” and “the 
Presbyters, disciples of the Apostles,” subsequently referred to, 
after a complete change of context, have anything to do with 
Papias. The references to Presbyters in this work of Irenaeus 
are very numerous, and when we remember the importance which 
the Bishop of Lyons attached to “that tradition which comes from 
the Apostles, which is preserved in the Churches by a succession of 
Presbyters,”* the reference before us assumes a very different com- 
plexion. In one place, Irenzeus quotes “the divine Presbyter ” 
(6 Oeos mperPirns), “the God-loving Presbyter” (6 GeodpsArs 
mperPirns),? who wrote verses against the heretic Marcus. 
Elsewhere he supports his extraordinary statement that the public 
career of Jesus, instead of being limited to a single year, extended 
over a period of twenty years, and that he was nearly fifty when 
he suffered,3 by the appeal: ‘‘ As the gospel and all the Presbyters 
testify, who in Asia met with John the disciple of the Lord 
(stating) that these things were transmitted to them by John. For 
he continued among them till the times of Trajan.”4 That these 
Presbyters are not quoted from Papias may be inferred from 
the fact that Eusebius, who had his work, cites the passage 
from Irenzus without allusion to Papias; and as he adduces two 
witnesses only, Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria, to prove the 
assertion regarding John, he would certainly have referred to the 
earlier authority, had the work of Papias contained the statement, 
as he does for the stories regarding the daughters of the Apostle 
Philip, the miracle in favour of Justus, and other matters.5 We 
need not refer to Clement, nor to Polycarp, who had been ‘taught 
by Apostles,” and the latter of whom Irenzus knew in his youth.® 
Irenzeus in one place also gives a long account of the teaching of 
some one upon the sins of David and other men of old, which he 
introduces: ‘“ As I have heard from a certain Presbyter, who had 
heard it from those who had seen the Apostles, and from those 


t Adv. Her., iii. 2, § 23 eff 16 10, § 15 27,88 1, 251. 22,815 '§ tit. Aref, 
3, § 43 21, § 33 iv. 27, § 13 32, § 13 v. 20, § 2; 30, $1. 

2 JON; sisms, 8°. 3 J6., ii. 22, §§' 4,6. 

4 Adv. Her., ii. 22, § 5; cf. Eusebius, 7. Z., iii. 23. ‘In Asia” evidently 
refers chiefly to Ephesus, as is shown by the passage quoted immediately after 
by Eusebius from Adv. Her., iii. 3, § 4, “‘the Church in Ephesus also...... 
where John continued until the times of Trajan, is a witness to the truth of the 
apostolic tradition.” 

5 Eusebius, Z. Z., iil. 39. 

6 Adu. Her., iii. 3, §§ 3, 4. Fragment from his Epistle to Florinus pre- 
served by Eusebius, . Z., v. 20. 
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who learnt from them,”! etc. Further on, speaking evidently of a 
different person, he says: ‘‘In this manner also a Presbyter 
disciple of the Apostles reasoned regarding the two Testaments ”:? 
and quotes fully. In another place Irenzeus, after quoting Gen. 
ii. 8, “And God planted a Paradise eastward in Eden,” etc., 
states: ‘‘ Wherefore the Presbyters, who are disciples of the 
Apostles (of mpecBirepor, tov drootéAwv pabyrat) say that 
those who were translated had been translated thither,” there to 
remain, till the consummation of all things, awaiting immortality ; 
and Irenzeus explains that it was into this Paradise that Paul was 
caught up (2 Cor. xii. 4).3 It seems highly probable that these 
‘“‘Presbyters, the disciples of the Apostles,” who are quoted on 
Paradise, are the same “‘Presbyters, the disciples of the 
Apostles,” referred to here on the same subject (v. 36, S§ 1, 
2); but there is nothing to connect them with  Papias. 
He also speaks of the Septuagint translation of the Bible as 
the version of the “ Presbyters,”4 and on several occasions he 
calls Luke “the follower and disciple of the Apostles ” (Sectator 
et discipulus apostolorum),5 and characterises Mark as “ the inter- 
preter and follower of Peter” (zuzderpres et sectator Petri),® and 
refers to both as having learnt from the words of the Apostles.7 
Here is, therefore, a wide choice of Presbyters, including even 
Evangelists, to whom the reference of Irenzeus may with equal 
right be ascribed,’ so that it is unreasonable to claim it as an 
allusion to the work of Papias.2 In fact, Dr. Tischendorf and Dr. 
Westcott? stand almost alone in advancing this passage as evidence 


* Quemadmodum audivi a guodam presbylero, qui audierat ab his gui 
apostolos viderant, et ab his qui didicerant, etc. (Adv. Her., iv. 27, § 1; cf. 
§ 2; 30, § 1). This has been variously conjectured to be a reference to Poly- 
carp, Papias, and Pothinus, his predecessor at Lyons ; but it is admitted by all 
to be impossible to decide upon the point. 

2 Hugusmodi quogue de duobus testamentis senior apostolorum discipulus 
disputabat, etc. (Adv. Her., iv. 32, § 1). 

3: Adu. Her., Vv. 5, § I. Weds, Wile 20s NS. S5 i4s 

SVO.5 i. 23, Sim sali itOK S's srg iG ome CMTS) SiO, '§(609 | V7 2762, aa. PETES. 

® In the New Testament the term Presbyter is even used in reference to 
Patriarchs and Prophets (Heb. xi. 2; cf. Matt. xv. 2, Mark vii. 3, 5). 

9 With regard to the Presbyters quoted by Irenzeus generally. Cf. Routh, 
Relig. Sacre, i., p. 47 f. 

70 Dr. Westcott affirms: ‘‘In addition to the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, Papias appears to have been acquainted with the Gospel of 
St. John.”(3) He says no more, and offers no evidence for this assertion 
in the text. There are two notes, however, on the same page, which 
we shall now quote, the second being that to which (3) above refers. ‘‘? No 
conclusion can be drawn from Eusebius’ silence as to express testimonies of 
Papias to the Gospel of St. John, as we are ignorant of his special plan, and 
the title of his book shows that it was not intended to include ‘all the oracles 
of the Lord’ (see p. 61, note 2).” The second note is: ‘‘3 There is also (! ?) 
an allusion to it in the quotation from the ‘ Elders’ found in Irenzeus (lib. v. 
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that either Papias or his Presbyters were acquainted with the 
fourth Gospel ; and this renders the statement which is made by 
them without any discussion all the more indefensible. Scarcely 
a single writer, however apologetic, seriously cites it amongst the 
external testimonies for the early existence of the Gospel, and the 
few who do refer to the passage merely mention, in order to 
abandon, it. So far as the question as to whether the fourth 
Gospel was mentioned in the work of Papias is concerned, the 
passage has practically never entered into the controversy at all, 
the great mass of critics having recognised that it is of no 
evidential value, and, by common consent, tacitly excluded 
it. It is admitted that the Bishop of Hierapolis cannot be 
shown to have known the fourth Gospel, and the majority affirm 
that he actually was not acquainted with it. Being, therefore, so 
completely detached from Papias, it is obvious that the passage 
does not in afy way assist the fourth Gospel, but becomes assign- 
able to vague tradition, and subject to the cumulative force of 
objections, which prohibit an early date being ascribed to so in- 
definite a reference. 

Before passing on there is one other point to mention: Andrew 
of Czesarea, in the preface to his Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
mentions that Papias maintained “the credibility ” (76 d€irurrov) 
of that book, or, in other words, its apostolic origin.t His 
strong millenarian opinions would naturally make such a composi- 
tion stand high in his esteem, if indeed it did not materially con- 
tribute to the formation of his views, which is still more probable. 
Apologists admit the genuineness of this statement ; nay, claim it 
as undoubted evidence of the acquaintance of Papias with the 


ad. f.) which probably was taken from Papias (fr. v. Rowth e¢ Nott.). The 
Latin passage containing a reference to the Gospel which is published as a 
fragment of ‘ Papias’ by Grabe and Routh (fr. xi.) is taken from the ‘ Dictionary’ 
of a medizval Papias quoted by Grabe upon the passage, and not from the 
present Papias. The ‘Dictionary’ exists in MS. both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
I am indebted to the kindness of a friend for this explanation of what seemed 
to beastrange forgery” (Ox the Canon, p. 65). The note 2, p. 61, referred to 
in note 2 quoted above, says on this subject: ‘‘The passage quoted by Irenzeus 
from ‘the Elders’ may probably be taken as a specimen of his style of inter- 
pretation ” (!), and then follows a quotation, ‘‘as the Presbyters say,” down 
“to many mansions.” Dr. Westcott then continues: “‘ Indeed, from the 
similar mode of introducing the story of the vine which is afterwards referred 
to Papias, it is reasonable to conjecture that this interpretation is one from 
Papias’ Exposition.” We have given the whole of the passages to show how 
little evidence there is for the statement which is made. The isolated assertion 
in the text, which is all that most readers would see, is supported by no better 
testimony than that in the preceding note inserted at the foot of an earlier 
page. 
t Andreas, Proleg. in Apocalypsin ; Routh, Rel. Sacre, i., p. 15. 
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Apocalypse.t Dr. Westcott, for instance, says: ‘‘ He maintained, 
moreover, ‘the divine inspiration’ of the Apocalypse, and com- 
mented, at least, upon part of it.”? He must, therefore, have 
recognised the book as the work of the Apostle John, and we shall, 
hereafter, show that it is impossible that the author of the Apoca- 
lypse was the author of the Gospel; therefore, in this way also, 
Papias is a witness against the Apostolic origin of the fourth 
Gospel. 

We must now turn to the Clementine Homilies, although, as we 
have shown,3 the uncertainty as to the date of this spurious work, 
and the late period which must undoubtedly be assigned to its 
composition, render its evidence of very little value for the 
canonical Gospels. The passages pointed out in the Homilies as 
indicating acquaintance with the fourth Gospel were long advanced 
with hesitation, and were generally felt to be inconclusive; but on the 
discovery of the concluding portion of the work, and its publica- 
tion by Dressel in 1853, it was found to contain a passage which 
apologists now claim as decisive evidence of the use of the Gospel, 
and which even succeeded in converting some independent critics.4 
TischendorfS and Dr. Westcott,® in the few lines devoted to the 
Clementines, do not refer to the earlier proof passages, but rely 
entirely upon that last discovered. With a view, however, to 
making the whole of the evidence clear, we shall give all of the 
supposed allusions to the fourth Gospel, confronting them with the 
text. The first is as follows :— 


Hom. Ill. 52. 


Wherefore he, being the true pro- 
phet, said : 


JOHN X. 9. 


I am the gate of life: he coming in 
through me cometh in unto life, as 
there is no other teaching which is able 
to save. 

Aid robTo abrds adnOns dv mpophrns 

éNeyev" 
"Lyd elu 4 mUAN THs Cwis: 6 OV ewod 
eloepxduevos eloépxerar els Thy Fwy 
ws ok otons érépas THs owfew Suva- 
mévyns didacKaNlas. 


I am the door (of the sheepfold) ; if 
anyone enter through me he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and shall go out 
and shall find pasture. 


"Eye eluc  Ovpa: dv émod édv tis 
elaéXOn, TwOHoerm, Kal eloehevoeTar 
kal éEehevoerar kal vouny evphoet. 


a Liicke, Hin. Offend. Joh., 1852, ii., p. 526; Ewald, Dee Joh. Schriften, 
il., p. 371 f.; Guericke, Gesammétgesch. N. T., p. 5363; Tischendorf, Wan 


wurden, u. S. W., Pp. 116, ete. 
2 On the Canon, p. 65. 


3. P. 300 f. 


4 Hilgenfeld, who had maintained that the Clementines did not use the 


fourth Gospel, was induced by the passage to which we refer to admit its use. 
Cf. Die vv. Justin’s, p. 385 f.; Die Hvangelien, p. 346 f. ; Der Kanon, p. 29; 
Theol. Jahrb., 1854, p. 534, anm. 1; Zedtschr. wiss. Theol., 1865, p. 338. 
Volkmar is inclined to the same opinion, although not with the same decision. 
Theol. fahrb., 1854, p. 448 f. 


5 Wann wurden, u. 8. W., p. 90 f. © On the Canon, p. 252. 
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The first point which is apparent here is that there is a total 
difference both in the language and real meaning of these two 
passages. The Homily uses the word rvd7 instead of the O%pa 
of the Gospel, and speaks of the gate of life instead of the 
door of the Sheepfold. We have already discussed the passage 
in the Shepherd of Hermas, in which similar reference is made to 
the gate (rvAn) into the kingdom of God, and need not here 
repeat our argument. In Matt. vii. 13, 14 we have the direct 
description of the gate (r’An) which leads to life (ets tiv (wiv), 
and we have elsewhere quoted«the Messianic Psalm cxviii. 19, 20: 
“This is the gate of the Lord (airy 1 wvdn rod Kvpiov) ;2 the 
righteous shall enter into it.” In another place the author of the 
Flomilies, referring to a passage parallel to, but differing from, 
Matt. xxiii. 2, which we have elsewhere considered,3 and which is 
derived from a Gospel different from ours, says: ‘ Hear ¢hem 
(Scribes and -Pharisees who sit upon Moses’s seat), he said, as 
entrusted with the key of the kingdom which is knowledge, which 
alone is able to open the gate of life (rtAn ris was), through 
which alone is the entrance to Eternal life.”4 Now, in the very 
next chapter to that in which the saying which we are discussing 
occurs, a very few lines after it, indeed, we have the following 
passage: “ Indeed, he said further: ‘I am he concerning whom 
Moses prophesied, saying: ‘a prophet shall the Lord our God 
raise up to you from among your brethren as also (he raised) me ; 
hear ye him regarding all things, but whosoever will not hear that 
prophet he shall die.’”5 There is no such saying in the canonical 
Gospels or other books of the New Testament attributed to 
Jesus, but a quotation from Deuteronomy xviii. 15 f., materially 
different from this, occurs twice in the Acts of the Apostles, once 
being put into the mouth of Peter applied to Jesus,° and the 
second time also applied to him, being quoted by Stephen.7 It is 
quite clear that the writer is quoting from uncanonical sources, 
and here is another express declaration regarding himself: ‘1 am 
he,” etc., which is quite in the spirit of the preceding passage 
which we are discussing, and probably derived from the same 
source. In another place we find the following argument : “ But 
the way is the manner of life, as also Moses says: ‘ Behold I have 
set before thy face the way of life, and the way of death’;® and in 
agreement the teacher said: ‘Enter ye through the narrow and 
straitened way through which ye shall enter into life’; and in 
another place, a certain person inquiring, ‘What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? he intimated the Commandments of the 
Law.”9 It has to be observed that the Homzlies teach the doctrine 


TH. g4 geile 2 Ps. cxvii. 20, Sept. 3. P. 308 f. 
4 Hom., iii. 18. 5 Lb., iii. 53. ° Acts iii. 22. 
7 Lb. viis 37- S Denk. :xuxe E52 9 Hom, xviii. 17. 
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that the spirit in Jesus Christ had already appeared in Adam, and 
by a species of transmigration passed through Moses and the 
Patriarchs and prophets: “ who from the beginning of the world, 
changing names and forms, passes through Time (roy aiova tpéxer), 
until, attaining his own seasons, being on account of his labours 
anointed by the mercy of God, he shall have rest for ever.” 
Just in the same way, therefore, as the Homilies represent Jesus 
as quoting a prophecy of Moses, and altering it to a personal 
declaration, ‘I am the prophet,” etc., so here again they make 
him adopt this saying of Moses and, “ being the true prophet,” 
declare: ‘Iam the gate or the way of life”—inculcating the 
same commandments of the law which the Gospel of the Hlomzlies 
represents Jesus as coming to confirm and not to abolish. The 
whole system of doctrine of the Clementines, as we shall presently 
see, indicated here even by the definition of “the true prophet,” 
is so fundamentally opposed to that of the fourth Gospel that 
there is no reasonable ground for supposing that the author made 
use of it; and this brief saying, varying as it does in language and 
sense from the parallel in the Gospel, cannot prove acquaintance 
with it. There is good reason to believe that the author of the 
fourth Gospel, who most undeniably derived materials from earlier 
Evangelical works, may have drawn from a source likewise used 
by the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and thence many 
analogies might well be presented with quotations from that or 
kindred Gospels. We find, further, this community of source in 
the fact that in the fourth Gospel, without actual quotation, there 
is a reference to Moses, and, no doubt, to the very passage (Deut. 
xvill. 15) which the Gospel of the Clementines puts into the 
mouth of Jesus, John v. 46: “For had ye believed Moses -ye 
would believe me, for he wrote of me.” Whilst the Ebionite 
Gospel gave prominence to this view of the case, the dogmatic 
system of the Logos Gospel did not permit of more than mere 
reference to it. 

The next passage pointed out as derived from the Johannine 
Gospel occurs in the same chapter: ‘‘ My sheep hear my voice.” 


Hom. ft. 52. ORIN ee 7s 

Ta éua mpdBara adkover THs emis Ta mpdBata TH €ua THs PryvAs pov 
puvis. aKover. 

There was no more common representation amongst the Jews 
of the relation between God and his people than that of a Shepherd 
and his sheep,? nor any more current expression than “ hearing 
his voice.” ‘This brief anonymous saying was in all probability 
derived from the same source as the preceding, which cannot be 


t Hom, iii. 20. 
? Cf. Isaiah xl. 11 ; liii. 6; Ezek. xxxiv.; Zech. xi.; Hebrews xiii. 20. 
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identified with the fourth Gospel. Tradition, and the acknow- 
ledged existence of other written records of the teaching of Jesus, 
oppose any exclusive claim to this fragmentary saying. 

_We have already discussed the third passage regarding the new 
birth in connection with Justin,! and may therefore pass on to the 
last and most important passage, to which we have referred as 
contained in the concluding portion of the Homelies first published 


by Dressel in 1853. 
the fourth Gospel :— 


ra 


HOM. XIX. 22. 


Wherefore also our Teacher when 
we inquired regarding the man blind 
from birth and whose sight was 
restored by him if this man had 
sinned or his parents that he should 
be born blind, answered in explana- 
tion: Neither this man sinned at all 
nor his parents, but that through 
him the power of God might be made 
manifest, healing the sins of ignorance. 

"Obey kal diddoKahos jue@y mepl Tod 
é€k yeveTns mypov Kal dvaBréPayTos 
map avrod ééerdfwv épwrjcacw, el 
otros Huaprev 7) of yovets avrot, iva 
Tuphds yerynbg, amexplvaro: ore obrés 
Te tyaprev, otre of yovets avrod, adn 
iva 60 abrod davepwhn 7 Sbvasus TOU 
deov ris dyvolas lwpévn TA dpmaprhuara. 


We subjoin it in contrast with the parallel in 


JOHN IX, I-3. 


And as he was passing by, he saw 
a man blind from birth. 

2. And his disciples asked him 
saying: Rabbi, who sinned, this man 


| or his parents that he should be born 


blind ? 

3. Jesus answered, Neither this man 
sinned, nor his parents, but that the 
works of God might be made manifest 
in him, 


1. Kal mapdyov eidev avOpwroy 
Tuprov ék yeveris. 2. Kal jpwrnoay 
avrov of pabnral avrov Néyorres: 


"PaBBel, rls iuaprev, obros 7 ol yovels 
avrou, iva TupNds yevynOy 3 3. AmexplOn 
"Incovs: Ore otros tpuaprev obre ol 
oveis avtov, adn iva gavepwOy Ta 
yovets auTou, _ Wa pavepwOn 
épya Tov Beou év avTw. 


It is necessary that we should consider the context of this passage 
in the Homily, the characteristics of which are markedly opposed 
tothe theory that it was derived from the fourth Gospel. We 
must mention that, in the C/ementines, the Apostle Peter is repre- 
sented as maintaining that the Scriptures are not all true, but are 
mixed up with what is false, and that on this account, and in order 
to inculcate the necessity of distinguishing between the true and 
the false, Jesus taught his disciples, “Be ye approved money- 
changers ”?—an injunction not found in our Gospels. One of the 
points which Peter denies is the fall of Adam—~a doctrine which, 
as Neander remarked, “he must combat as blasphemy.”3 At 


Bute Ay 2ake 

2 Hom., iii. 50, cf. 9, 42 f.3 ii. 38. 
Pentateuch (/omz., iii. 47 f.). 

3 Hom., iii. 20 f., 42 f., viii. 10. “Die Lehre von einem Stindenfalle des 
ersten Menschen musste der Verfasser der Clementinen als Gotteslasterung 
bekiimpfen” (Neander, K. G., ii., p. 612 f.). The Jews at that period held a 
similar belief (Eisenmenger, Ax¢d. Judenthum, i., p. 336). Adam, according 
to the Homzlies, not only did not sin, but, as a true prophet possessed of the 
Spirit of God which afterwards was in Jesus, he was incapable of sin 
(Schliemann, Die Clementinen, pp. 130, 176 f., 178 f.). 


The author denies that Moses wrote the 
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the part we are considering he is discussing with Simon—under 
whose detested personality, as we have elsewhere shown, the 
Apostle Paul is really attacked—and refuting the charges he brings 
forward regarding the origin and continuance of evil. The Apostle 
Peter, in the course of the discussion, asserts that evil is the same 
as pain and death, but that evil does not exist eternally, and, 
indeed, does not really exist at all, for pain and death are only 
accidents without permanent force—pain is merely the disturbance 
of harmony, and death nothing but the separation of soul from 
body.t The passions also must be classed amongst the things 
which are accidental, and are not always to exist; but these, 
although capable of abuse, are in reality beneficial to the soul 
when properly restrained, and carry out the will of God. The 
ian who gives them unbridled course ensures his own punish- 
ment.2. Simon inquires why men die prematurely and diseases 
periodically come, and also visitations of demons and of madness 
and other afflictions; in reply to which Peter explains that parents, 
by following their own pleasure in all things and neglecting proper 
sanitary considerations, produce a multitude of evils for their 
children, and this either through carelessness or ignorance.3 
Then follows the passage we are discussing : “‘ Wherefore also our 
Teacher,” etc., and at the end of the quotation he continues : 
“‘and truly such sufferings ensue in consequence of ignorance ”; 
and, giving an instance,4 he proceeds: ‘“ Now the sufferings which 
you before mentioned are the consequence of ignorance, and 
certainly not of an evil act, which has been committed,”5 etc. It 
is quite apparent that the peculiar variation from the parallel in 
the fourth Gospel in the latter part of the quotation is not 
accidental, but is the point upon which the whole propriety of the 
quotation depends. In the Gospel of the C/ementines the man is 
not blind from his birth, ‘that the works of God might be made 
- manifest in him”—a doctrine which would be revolting to the 
author of the Afomilies—but the calamity has befallen him in 
consequence of some error of ignorance on the part of his parents 
which brings its punishment ; and “ the power of God” is made 
manifest in healing the sins of ignorance. The reply of Jesus is a 
professed quotation, and it varies very substantially from the parallel 


PEON. KIX, 20) 

2 /b., xix. 21. According to the author of the Clementines, evil is the 
consequence of sin, and is, on ome hand, necessary for the punishment of sin; 
but, on the other, beneficial as leading men to improvement and upward pro- 
gress. Suffering is represented as wholesome, and intended for the elevation 
of man (cf. Hom., ii. 133 vii. 2; viii. 11). Death was originally designed 
for man, and was not introduced by Adam’s ‘‘ fall,” but is really necessary 
to nature, the Homilist considers (cf. Schliemann, Dée Clementinen, p. 177, 
p. 168 f.). ; 
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in the Gospel, presenting evidently a distinctly different tersion of the 
episode. The substitution of rypds for rvp)és in the opening is also 
significant, more especially as Justin likewise in his general remark, 
which we have discussed, uses the same word. Assuming the passage 
in the fourth Gospel to be the account of a historical episode, as 
apologists, of course, maintain, the case stands thus :—The author 
of the Homifes introduces a narrativé of a historical incident in 
the life of Jesus, which may have been, and probably was, 
reported in many early Gospels in language which, though 
analogous to, is at the same time decidedly different, in the part, 
which is a professed quotation, from that of the fourth Gospel, 
and presents another and natural comment upon the central event. 
The reference to the historical incident is, of course, no evidence 
of dependence on the fourth Gospel, which, although it may 
be the only accidentally surviving work which contains the 
narrative, had-no prescriptive and exclusive property in it; and so 
far from the partial agreement in the narrative proving the use of 
the fourth Gospel, the only remarkable point is, that all narratives 
of the same event and reports of words actually spoken do not 
more perfectly agree, while, on the other hand, the very decided 
variation in the reply of Jesus, according to the Homily, from that 
given in the fourth Gospel leads to the distinct presumption that 
it is not the source of the quotation. 

It is unreasonable to assert that such a-reference, without 
the slightest indication of the source from which the author 
Gerived his information, must be dependent on one particular 
work, more especially when the part which is given as distinct 
quotation substantially differs from the record in that work. We 
have already illustrated this on several occasions, and may once 
more offer an instance. If the first Synoptic had unfortunately 
perished, like so many other gospels of the early Church, and in 
the Clementines we met with the quotation, “ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” (Makdpior ot 
mrrwxo TO mvebpat, bri aitdv early 1) Paotr«cia TOV ovpavor), 
apologists would certainly assert, according to. the principle upon 
which they act in the present case, that this quotation was clear 
evidence of the use of Luke vi. 20, ‘Blessed are ye poor, for 
yours is the kingdom of God” (Maxdpwor ot mrwxoi, dre 
vpetepa eotiv  Bacrdreia tot Geod), more especially as a few 
codices actually insert ro mvetpars, the slight variations being 
merely ascribed to free quotation from memory. In point of fact, 
however, the third Synoptic might not at the time have been in 
existence, and the quotation might have been derived, as it is, 
from Matt. v. 3. Nothing is more certain and undeniable than 
the fact that the author of the fourth Gospel made use of materials 
derived from oral tradition and earlier records for its composition. 
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It is equally undeniable that other gospels had access to the same 
materials, and made use of them ; and a comparison of our three 
Synoptics renders very evident the community of materials, includ- 
ing the use of the one by the other, as well as the diversity of 
literary handling to which those materials were subjected. It is 
impossible with reason to deny that the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, for instance, as well as other earlier evangelical works 
now lost, may have drawn from the same sources as the 
fourth Gospel, and that narratives derived from the one may 
present analogies with the other whilst still perfectly independent 
of it. Whatever private opinion, therefore, any one may form as 
to the source of the anonymous quotations which we have been 
considering, it is evident that they are totally insufficient to prove 
that the author of the Clementine Homilies must have made use of 
the fourth Gospel, and consequently they do not establish even 
the contemporary existence of that work. If such quotations, 
moreover, could be traced with fifty times greater probability to 
the fourth Gospel, it is obvious that they could do nothing towards 
establishing its historical character and apostolic origin. 

Leaving, however, the few and feeble analogies by which apolo- 
gists vainly seek to establish the existence of the fourth Gospel 
and its use by the author of the Psewdo-Clementine Homilies, and 
considering the question for a moment from a wider point of view, 
the results already attained are more than confirmed. The doc- 
trines held and strongly enunciated in the Clementines seem to us 
to exclude the supposition that the author can have made use of a 
work so fundamentally at variance with all his views as the fourth 
Gospel, and it is certain that, holding those opinions, he could 
hardly have regarded such a Gospel as an apostolic and authorita- 
tive document. Space will not permit our entering adequately 
into this argument, and we must refer our readers to works more 
immediately devoted to the examination of the Homilies for a close 
analysis of their dogmatic teaching; but we may in the briefest 
manner point out some of their more prominent doctrines in 
contrast with those of the Johannine Gospel. 

One of the leading and most characteristic ideas of the 
Clementine Homilies is the essential identity, of Judaism and 
Christianity. Christ revealed nothing new with regard to God, 
but promulgated the very same truth concerning=-him as 
Adam, Moses, and the Patriarchs, and the right belief is that 
Moses and Jesus were essentially one and the same.t Indeed, 
it may be said that the teaching of the Homzlies is more Jewish 
than Christian. In the preliminary Epistle of the Apostle Peter 
to the Apostle James, when sending the book, Peter entreats that 


* Hom., xvii. 4.3 Xviii. 143 viii. 6. 
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James will not give it to any of the Gentiles,' and James says: 
“Necessarily and rightly our Peter reminded us to take pre- 
cautions for the security of the truth, that we should not com- 
municate the books of his preachings, sent to us, indiscriminately 
to all, but to him who is good and discreet and chosen to teach, 
and who is arcumceised,? being faithful,”3 etc. Clement also is 
represented as describing his conversion to Christianity in the 
following terms: “For this cause I fled for refuge to the Holy 
God and Law of the Jews, with faith in the certain conclusion 
that, by the righteous judgment of God, both the Law is pre- 
scribed and the soul beyond doubt everywhere receives the 
desert of its actions.”4 Peter recommends the inhabitants of 
Tyre to follow what are really Jewish rites, and to hear “as the 
God-fearing Jews have heard.”5 The Jew has the same truth as 
the Christian: “For as there is one teaching by both (Moses and 
Jesus), God accepts him who believes either of these.”© The 
Law was in fact given by Adam as a true prophet knowing all 
things, and it is called “ Eternal,” and neither to be abrogated by 
enemies nor falsified by the impious.7 The author, therefore, 
protests against the idea that Christianity is any new thing, and 
insists that Jesus came to confirm, not abrogate, the Mosaic Law.® 
On the other hand, the author of the fourth Gospel represents 
Christianity in strong contrast and antagonism to Judaism. In 
his antithetical system, the religion of Jesus is opposed to 
Judaism as well as all other belief, as light to darkness and life to 
death.2 The Law which Moses gave is treated as merely national, 
and neither of general application nor intended to be permanent, 
being only addressed to the Jews. It is perpetually referred to 
as the “ Law of the Jews,” “your Law ”—and the Jewish festivals 
as Feasts of the Jews; and Jesus neither held the one in any 
consideration nor did he scruple to show his indifference to the 
other.t%? The very name of “the Jews,” indeed, is used as an 
equivalent for the enemies of Christ." The religion of Jesus is 
not only absolute, but it communicates knowledge of the Father 
which the Jews did not previously possess.'? ‘The inferiority of 
Mosaism is everywhere represented : ‘ And out of his fulness all 
we received, and grace for grace. ecause the Law was given 


t Ep. Petri ad facob., § t. * Cf. Galatians ii. 7. 
3 Contestatio, § 1. 4 Hom., iv. 22. 
SO. vinta s ef. i. 19, 20 %¢xilt. 4: ° 1b., viii. 6, cf. 7. 
7 Ib., viti. 10. em Op eeiiice sie 
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through Moses; grace and truth came through Jesus Christ.” 
“Verily, verily I say unto you: Moses did not give you the bread 
from Heaven, but my Father giveth you. the true bread from 
heaven.”?. The fundamental difference of Christianity from 
Judaism will further appear as we proceed. 

The most essential principle of the C/ementines, again, is Mono- 
theism — the absolute oneness of God — which the author 
vehemently maintains as well against the ascription of divinity to 
Christ as against heathen Polytheism and the Gnostic theory of 
the Demiurge as distinguished from the Supreme God. Christ 
not only is not God, but he never asserted himself to be so.3. He 
wholly ignores the doctrine of the Logos, and his speculation is 
confined to the Yoda, the Wisdom of Proverbs viii., etc., and is, 
as we shall see, at the same time a less developed and very 
different doctrine from that of the fourth Gospel. The idea of a 
hypostatic Trinity seems to be quite unknown to him, and would 
have been utterly abhorrent to his mind as sheer Polytheism. On 
the other hand, the fourth Gospel proclaims the doctrine of a 
hypostatic Trinity ina more advanced form than any other writing 
of the New Testament. It is, indeed, the fundamental principle 
of the work, as the doctrine of the Logos is its most characteristic 
feature. In the beginning the Word not only was with God, but 
“the Word was God” (eds av 6 Adyos).s He is the “only 
begotten God” (uovoyerjs Geds),° and his absolutely divine nature 
is asserted both by the Evangelist and in express terms in the 
discourses of Jesus.7 Nothing could be more opposed to the 
principles of the Clementines. 

According to the Homilies, the same Spirit, the Zodia, 
appeared in Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, 
and finally in Jesus, who are the only “true prophets,” and are 
called the seven Pillars (erra orvAor) of the world.8 These 
seven persons, therefore, are identical, the same true Prophet and 
Spirit “who from the beginning of the world, changing names and 
forms, passes through time,”? and these men were thus essentially 
the same as Jesus. As Neander rightly observes, the author of 
the Homilies “ saw in Jesus a new appearance of that Adam whom 
he had ever venerated as the source of all the true and divine in 
man.”'° We need not point out how different these views are from 


EmpOhiel. 165917 Sach x. a. Ss 20 Ne 32 ihe 3 Hom., xvi. 15 f. 

4 Cf. Dorner, Lehre Pers. Christi, i., p. 334+ 5, John i. I. 

© 7b.,i. 18. This is the reading of the Cod. Simaiticus, of the Cod. Vatz- 
canus, and Cod. C., as well as of other ancient MSS., and it must be accepted 
as the best authenticated, 
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the Logos doctrine of the fourth Gospel. In other points there is 
an equally wide gulf between the Clementines and the fourth 
Gospel. According to the author of the Homzlies, the chief dogma 
of true religion is Monotheism. Belief in Christ, in the specific 
Johannine sense, is nowhere inculcated, and where belief is spoken 
of it is merely belief in God. No dogmatic importance whatever 
is attached to faith in Christ or to his sufferings, death, and resur- 
rection, and of the doctrines of Atonement and Redemption there 
is nothing in the Homzlies—everyone must make his own recon- 
ciliation with God, and bear the punishment of his own sins.t_ On 
the other hand, the representation of Jesus as the Lamb of God 
taking away the sins of the world? is the very basis of the fourth 
Gospel. The passages are innumerable in which belief in Jesus is 
insisted upon as essential. ‘He that believeth in the Son hath 
eternal life, but he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath_of God abideth on him ”3...... “for if ye believe not 
that I am he, ye shall die in your sins.”4 In fact, the whole of 
Christianity, according to the author of the fourth Gospel, is con- 
centrated in the possession of faith in Christ.5 Belief in God 
alone is never held to be sufficient ; belief in Christ is necessary 
for salvation ; he died for the sins of the world, and is the object 
of faith, by which alone forgiveness and justification before God 
can be secured. The same discrepancy is apparent in smaller 
details. In the Clementines the Apostle Petey is the principal 
actor, and is represented as the chief amongst the Apostles. In 
the Epistle of Clement to James, which precedes the /omities, 
Peter is described in the following terms: “Simon, who, on 
account of his true faith and of the principles of his doctrine, 
which were most sure, was appointed to be the foundation of the 
Church; and for this reason his name was by the unerring voice of 
Jesus himself changed to Peter ; the first-fruit of our Lord ; the first 
of the Apostles; to whom first the Father revealed the son ; whom 
the Christ deservedly pronounced blessed ; the called and chosen 
and companion and fellow-traveller (of Jesus); the admirable and 
approved disciple, who as fittest of all was commanded to 
enlighten the West, the darker part of the world, and was enabled 
to guide it aright,” etc.© He is here represented as the Apostle 
to the Heathen, the hated Apostle Paul being robbed of that 
honourable title ; and heis, in the spirit of this introduction, made 
to play, throughout, the first part amongst the Apostles. In the 


t Flom., iii. 6 f. 2 John i. 29; cf. iii. 14 f., iv. 42, etc. 
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fourth Gospel, however, he is assigned a place quite secondary to 
John, who is the disciple whom Jesus loved, and who leans on his 
bosom.t We shall only mention one other point. The Homilist, 
when attacking the Apostle Paul, under the name of Simon the 
Magician, for his boast that he had not been taught by man, but 
by a revelation of Jesus Christ,? whom he had only seen in a 
vision, inquires: “Why, then, did the Teacher remain and 
discourse a whole year to us who were awake, if you became his 
Apostle after a single hour of instruction?”3 As Neander aptly 
remarks: “If the author had known from the Johannine 
Gospel that the teaching of Christ had continued for severad years, 
he would certainly have had particularly good reason instead of 
one year to set several.”* It is obvious that an author with so 
vehement an animosity against Paul would assuredly have 
strengthened his argument by adopting the more favourable 
statement of the fourth Gospel as to the duration of the ministry 
of Jesus, had he been acquainted with that work. 

Our attention must now be turned to the anonymous com- 
position known as the Zfistle to Diognetus, general particulars 
regarding which we have elsewhere given.s This Epistle, it is 
admitted, does not contain any quotation from any evangelical 
work, but on the strength of some supposed references it is 
claimed by apologists as evidence for the existence of the fourth 
Gospel. Tischendorf, who only devotes a dozen lines to this 
work, states his case as follows: “Although this short apologetic 
Epistle contains no precise quotation from any gospel, yet it 
has repeated references to evangelical, and particularly to 
Johannine, passages. For when the author writes, ch. 6: 
‘Christians dwell in the world, but they are not of the world’ ; 
and in ch. 10: ‘For God has loved men, for whose sakes he made 
the world...... to whom he sent his only begotten Son,’ the 
reference to John xvii. 11 (‘ But they are inthe world’); 14 (‘The 
world hateth them, for they are not of the world’); 16 (‘They 
are not of the world as I am not of the world’); and to John iii. 
r6 (‘ God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son’), 
is hardly to be mistaken.”° 

Dr. Westcott still more emphatically claims the Epistle as 
evidence for the fourth Gospel, and we shall, in order impartially 
to consider the question, likewise quote his remarks in full upon 


SCf. John xi, 23=25¢>xix26 ih: moms kein 3-5 75 020m 
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° Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 40. We may mention that neither Tischen- 
dorf nor Dr. Westcott gives the Greek of any of the passages pointed out 


in the Epistle, nor do they give the original text of the parallels in the 
Gospel. 
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the point; but, as he introduces his own paraphrase of the 
context in a manner which does not properly convey its true 
nature to a reader who has not the Epistle before him, we shall 
take the liberty of putting the actual quotations in italics, and the 
rest must be taken as purely the language of Dr. Westcott. We 
_ shall hereafter show also the exact separation which exists between 

phrases which are here, with the mere indication of some 
omission, brought together to form the supposed references to the 
fourth Gospel. Dr. Westcott says: “In one respect the two 
parts of the book are united,t inasmuch as they both exhibit a 
combination of the teaching of St. Paul and St. John. The love 
of God, it is said in the letter to Diognetus, is the source of love 
in the Christian, who must needs ‘ dove God who thus first loved him’ 
(xpoxyoapoavra), and find an expression for this love by loving 
his neighbour, whereby he will be ‘an ¢mitator of God. ‘ For 
God loved men, for whose sakes He made the world, to whom He 
subjected all things that are in the earth...... unto whom (xpos) He 
sent F[is only begotten Son, to whom He promised the kingdom in 
heaven (tiv ev ovpavy PBacrr<iav), and will give it to those 
who love him.’ (od’s will is mercy ; ‘ He sent His Son as wishing 
to save (ws ow (wv)...... and not to condemn,’ and as witnesses of 
this ‘ Christians dwell in the world, though they are not of the 
world.’”? At the close of the paragraph. he proceeds: ‘‘ The 
presence of the teaching of St. John is here placed beyond all 
doubt. There are, however, no direct references to the Gospels 
throughout the letter, nor indeed any allusions to our Lord’s 
discourses.”3 

As we have already stated, the writer of the £zstle to Diognetus 
is unknown ; Diognetus, the friend to whom it is addressed, is 
equally unknown ; the letter is neither mentioned nor quoted by 
any of the Fathers, nor by any ancient writer, and there is no 
external evidence as to the date of the composition. It existed 


t This is a reference to the admitted fact that the first ten chapters are by a 
different author from the writer of the last two. 

2 On the Canon, p. 77. Dr. Westcott continues, referring to the later and 
more recent part of the Epistle: ‘‘So in the conclusion we read that ‘the 
Word who was from the beginning...... at His appearance speaking boldly 
manifested the mysteries of the Father to, those who were judged faithful by 
Him.’ And these again to whom the Word speaks, ‘from love of that which 
is revealed to them,’ share their knowledge with others.” It is not necessary 
to discuss this, both because of the late date of the two chapters and because 
there is certainly no reference at all to the Gospel in the words. We must, 
however, add that, as the quotation is given, it conveys quite a false impression 
of the text. We may just mention that the phrase which Dr. Westcott quotes 
as ‘*the Word who was from the beginning” i is in the text, ‘‘ This is he who 
was from the beginning” (ofros 6 dm dpxjjs), although ‘ the Word” is in the 
context, and no doubt intended. 
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only in one codex, destroyed at Strasburg during the Franco- 
German war, the handwriting of which was referred to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century ; but it is far from certain that it 
was so old. The last two chapters are a falsification by a later 
writer than the author of the first ten. There is no internal 
evidence in this brief didactic composition requiring or even 
suggesting its assignment to the second or third centuries ; but, 
on the contrary, we venture to assert that there is evidence, both 
internal and external, justifying the belief that it was written at a 
comparatively recent date. Apart from the uncertainty of date, 
however, there is-no allusion in it to any Gospel. Even if there 
were, the testimony of a letter by an unknown writer at an 
unknown period could not have any weight; but, under the actual 
circumstances, the Liste to Diognetus furnishes absolutely no 
testimony at all for the apostolical origin and historical character 
of the fourth Gospel." 

The fulness with which we have discussed the supposed testi- 
mony of Basilides? renders it unnecessary for us to re-enter at any 
length into the argument as to his knowledge of the fourth Gospel. 


-Tischendorf3 and Dr. Westcott+ assert that two passages—namely : 


“The true light which lighteth every man came into the world,” 
corresponding with John i. 9; and: ‘‘ mine hour is not yet come,” 
agreeing with John ii. 4, which are introduced by Hippolytus in 
his work against Heresies5 with a subjectless yo, “he says ”—are 
quotations made in some lost work by Basilides. We have shown 
that Hippolytus and other writers of his time were in the habit of 
quoting passages from works by the founders of sects and by their 
later followers without any distinction, an utterly vague #yot doing 
service equally for all. This is the case in the present instance, 
and there is no legitimate reason for assigning these passages to 
Basilides himself, but, on the contrary, many considerations which 
forbid our doing so, which we have elsewhere detailed. 

These remarks most fully apply to Valentinus, whose supposed 
quotations we have exhaustively discussed,° as well as the one 
passage given by Hippolytus containing a sentence found in John 
x, 8,7 the only one which can be pointed out. We have distinctly 
proved that the quotations in question are not assignable to 
Valentinus himself—a fact whigh even apologists’ admit. There is 
no just ground for asserting that his terminology was derived from 


* Readers interested in more minutely discussing the point whether the 
Epistle even indicates the existence of the fourth Gospel are referred to the 
complete edition, 1879, ii., pp. 355-368, in which the question was argued and 
printed in smaller type. 

2uP. Pa2otts 3 Wann wurden, u. 5. W., Pp. 52. 

4 On the Canon, p. 256, note 3. 5 vil. 22, 27. 

CA ee ON 1 Adv. Her., vi. 35. 
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the fourth Gospel, the whole having been in current use long 
before that Gospel was composed. There is no evidence whatever 
that Valentinus was acquainted with such a work. 

We must generally remark, however, with regard to Basilides, 
Valentinus, and all such Heresiarchs and writers, that, even if it 
could be shown, as actually it cannot, that they were acquainted 
with the fourth Gospel, the fact would only prove the existence of 
the work at a late period in the second century, but would furnish 
no evidence of the slightest value regarding its apostolic origin, or 
towards establishing its historical value. On the other hand, if, 
as apologists assert, these heretics possessed the fourth Gospel, 
their deliberate and total rejection of the work furnishes evidence 
positively antagonistic to its claims. It is difficult to decide 
whether their rejection of the Gospel or their ignorance of its 
existence is the more unfavourable alternative. 

The dilemma is the very same in the case of Marcion. We 
have already fully discussed his knowledge of our Gospels, and 
need not add anything here. It is not pretended that he made 
any use of the fourth Gospel, and the only ground upon which it 
is argued that he supplies evidence even of its existence is the 
vague general statement of Tertullian, that Marcion rejected the 
Gospels ‘‘ which are put forth as genuine, and under the name of 
Apostles, or, at least, of contemporaries of the Apostles,” denying 
their truth and integrity, and maintaining the sole authority of his 
own Gospel.t We have shown how unwarrantable it is to affirm 
from such data that Marcion knew, and deliberately repudiated, 
the four canonical Gospels. The Fathers, with uncritical haste 
and zeal, assumed that the Gospels adopted by the Church at the 
close of the second and beginning of the third centuries must 
equally have been invested with canonical authority from the first, 
and Tertullian took it for granted that Marcion, of whom he knew 
very little, must have actually rejected the four Gospels of his own 
Canon. Even Dr. Westcott admits that “it is uncertain whether 
Tertullian in the passage quoted speaks from a knowledge of what 
Marcion may have written on the subject, or simply from his own 
point of sight.”? There is not the slightest evidence that Marcion 
knew the fourth Gospel, and, if he did, it would be perfectly inexplic- 
able that he did not adopt it as peculiarly favourable to his own views. 
If he was acquainted with the work, and, nevertheless, rejected it 
as false and adulterated, his testimony is obviously opposed to the 
Apostolic origin and historical accuracy of the fourth Gospel, and 
the critical acumen which he exhibited in his selection of the 
Pauline Epistles renders his judgment of greater weight than that 
of most of the Fathers. 


t Adv. Mare, iv. 3, 4. 2 On the Canon, p. 276, note I. 
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We have now reached an epoch when no evidence regarding the 
fourth Gospel can have much weight, and the remaining witnesses 
need not detain us long. 

We have already discussed at length the evidence of Tatian in 
connection with the Synoptics,‘ and shall presently return to the ques- 
- tion-of the Datessaron as it affects the fourth Gospel. We have now 
briefly to refer to the address to the Greeks (Adyos rpds"EAXnvas), 
and to ascertain what testimony it bears regarding that Gospel. It 
was composed after the death of Justin, and scarcely dates earlier 
than the beginning of the last quarter of the second century. No 
Gospel and no work of the New Testament is mentioned in this 
composition, but Tischendorf? and others point out one or two 
supposed references to passages in the fourth Gospel. The first 
of these in order is one indicated by Dr. Westcott,3 but to which 
Tischendorf does not call attention : ‘God was in the beginning ; 
but we have learned that the beginning is the power of Reason 
(Ocds iv év apxy, Tiv dé apynv Adyou Sébvapw rapeAjpaper). 
For the Lord of the Universe (Seordérns tov 6Awrv) being himself the 
substance (irécracxs) of all, in that creation had not been accom- 
plished was alone, but inasmuch as he was all power, and himself 
the subtance of things visible and invisible, all things were 
with him (odv avt@ ta révra), With him by means of rational power 
the Reason (Aédyos) itself also which was in him subsisted. But by 
the will of his simplicity, Reason (Adyos) springs forth ; but the 
Reason (Adyos) not proceeding in vain, because the first-born work 
(épyov mpwroroKov) of the Father. Him we know to be the Beginning 
of the world (‘Todrov io pev TOV KOT HLOV TV apxyv). But he came into 
existence by division, not by cutting off, for that which is cut off is 
separated from the first ; but that which is divided, receiving the 
choice of administration, did not render him defective from whom 
it was taken, etc. And as the Logos (Reason), in the beginning 
begotten, begat again our creation, himself for himself creating the 
matter (Kat xa@arep 6 Adyos, ev dpyy yevvnbels, dvreyevvnre THY 
Kal? yuas roinow, adrds éavTw TV BANV Snprovpyjoas), so I,” etc.4 


R360 it: ? Wann wurden, u. Ss. W., p17. ~ 

3 On the Canon, p. 278, note 2. [In the 4th ed., however, Dr. Westcott 
puts i: within brackets, adding: ‘‘ This reference is hot certain”—p. 317, 
n. 2. ° 

4 Orat. ad Grecos, § 5. As this passage is of some obscurity, we subjoin, for 
the sake of impartiality, an independent translation taken from Dr. Donaldson’s 
able History of Christ. Lit. and Doctrine, iii., p. 42: ‘ God was in the begin- 
ning, but we have understood that the beginning was a power of reason. For 
the Lord of all, Himself being the substance of all, was alone in so far as the 
creation had not yet taken place, but as far as He was all power and the 
substance of things seen and unseen, all things were with Him: along with 
Him also by means of rational power, the reason which was in Him supported 
them. But by the will of his simplicity, the reason leaps forth; but the reason, 
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It is quite evident that this doctrine of the Logos is not that of 
the fourth Gospel, from which it cannot have been derived. 
Tatian himselft seems to assert that he derived it from the Old 
Testament. We have quoted the passage at length that it might 
be clearly understood ; and with the opening words, we presume, 
for he does not quote at all, but merely indicates the chapter, Dr. 
Westcott compares John i. r: “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God” (Ev dpx7 
jv 6 Adyos, x.7.d.). The statement of Tatian is quite different— 
“ God was in the beginning” (Qeds jv év dpyy); and he certainly 
did not identify the Word with God, so as to transform the 
statement of the Gospel into this simple affirmation. In all 
probability his formula was merely based upon Genesis i. 1: “In 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth” (ev dpyy 
exoin7oev € Oeds x.t.A.).2 The expressions: “But we have 
learned that the Beginning (apy7). was the power of Reason,” etc., 
“but the Reason (Adyos) not proceeding in vain became the first- 
born work (€pyov rpwrétoxov) of the Father. Him we know to be 
the Beginning (épx7) of the world,” recall many early representa- 
tions of the Logos, to which we have already referred: Prov. viii. 
22: “The Lord created me the Beginning (apy) of his ways for 
his works (€ypa), 23. Before the ages he established me, in the 
beginning (€v dpyy) before he made the earth,” etc. In the 
Apocalypse also the Word is called “the Beginning (apy) of the 
creation of God,” and it will be remembered that Justin gives 
testimony from Prov. viii. 21 f., “that God begat before all the 
creatures a Beginning (dpx7jv), a certain rational Power (Stvapcv 
Aoytxyv), out of himself,”3 etc., and elsewhere: ‘‘ As the Logos 
declared through Solomon, that this same...... had been be- 
gotten of God, before all created beings, both Beginning (ap x7),” 
etc. We need not, however, refer to the numerous passages in 
Philo and in Justin, not derived from the fourth Gospel, which 
point to a different source for Tatian’s doctrine. It is sufficient 
that both his opinions and his terminology differ distinctly from 
that Gospel.’ 


not having gone from’one who became empty thereby, is the first-born work of 
the Father. Him we know to be the beginning of the world. But He came 
into existence by sharing (epeouds), not by cutting off ; for that which is cut off is 
separated from the first ; but that which is shared, receiving a selection of the 
work, did not render Him defective from whom it was taken, etc. And as the 
Word begotten in the beginning begot in his turn our creation, He Himself 
fashioning the material for Himself, so I, etc.” (cf. Dorner, Lehre Pers. 


Christ, 1., p. 437 f.). T2812) hese 20; 
2 Donaldson, West. Chr. Lit. and Docir., iii., p. 43. 
3 Dial, 61. ALG O2 


5 We have already mentioned that the Gospel according to’ Peter contained 
the doctrine of the Logos. 
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The next passage we subjoin in contrast with the parallel in the 
fourth Gospel :— 


ORAT. AD GR4ECOS, § XIII. JOHN I. 5. 
And this, therefore, is (the meaning And the light shineth in the dark- 
of) the saying : ness ; 
The darkness comprehends not the and the darkness comprehended it 
light. not. 
Kal roiro éorw dpa rd elpnuéevor: Kal 76 das év Tn oKxorla paler, kat 
H ckoria 76 PGs od KarahapBaver. H oKorta avTd ov KaréhaBer. 


The context to this passage in the Oration is as follows: Tatian 
is arguing about the immortality of the soul, and he states that 
the soul is not in itself immortal, but mortal; but that, neverthe- 
less, it is possible for it not to die. If it do not know the truth, it 
dies, but rises again at the end of the world, receiving eternal 
death as a punishment. ‘‘ Again, however, it does not die, though 
it be for a time dissolved if it has acquired knowledge of God ; 
for, in itself, it is darkness, and there is nothing luminous in it ; 
and this, therefore, is (the meaning of) the saying, The darkness 
comprehends not the light. For the soul (Wvy) did not itself 
save the spirit (avedya), but was saved by it, and the light com- 
prehended the darkness. The Logos (Reason) truly is the light 
of God, but the ignorant soul is darkness ('O <Adyos  pév 
ert. Td TOD Heat Pos, ocKdtos S& Hy averwotHpov YvyH). For 
this reason, if it remain alone, it tends downwards to matter, dying 
with the flesh,” etc.. The source of “the saying” is not men- 
tioned, and it is evident that, even if it were taken to be a refer- 
ence to the fourth Gospel, nothing would thereby be proved but 
the mere existence of the Gospel. “The saying,” however, is 
distinctly different in language from the parallel in the Gospel, and 
it may be from a different Gospel. We have already remarked 
that Philo calls the Logos “ the light,”? and, quoting in a peculiar 
form Ps. xxvi. 1, ‘For the Lord is my light (¢s) and my 
Saviour,” he goes on to say that, as the sun divides day and night, 
so, Moses says, ‘God divides light and darkness” (rév Gedy hos 
Kal okéros Suarerxioat).3 When we tum away to things of 
sense we use “another light,” which is in no way different from 
“darkness.” The constant use of the same similitude of light 
and darkness in the canonical Epistles5 shows how current it was 
in the Church ; and nothing is more certain than the fact that it 
was neither originated by, nor confined to, the fourth Gospel. 


* Orat. ad Grecos, § 13. 

2 De Somniis, i., § 13, Mangey, i. 6325 cf. § 14 f., De Mundi op., § 9, 26., 
i. 7 (see p. 463, nete I). 

3 De Somniis, i., § 13 4 Lb., i, § 14. 

5 2 Cor. iv. 6; Ephes. v. 8-14; Coloss. i. 12, 13; 1 Thess. v. 55 1 Tim. 
Vi. 16% Ts Pete On ice Rev. xi eg rea seen nGe 
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The third and last passage is as follows :— 


ORAT. AD GRAECOS, XIX. JOHN I. 3, 


We being such as this, do not pursue 
us with hatred, but, rejecting the 
Demons, follow the one God. 

All things were by (t7é) him, and All things were made by (64) him, 


without him was not artything made. | and without him was not anything 
made that was made. 
Ildvra im’ avrov, kal xwpls avrod Ildvra dv avrod éyévero, Kal xwpls 
yéyovev ovde Ev: avrov éyévero ovde év 5 yévover. 


Tatian here speaks of God, and not of the Logos, and in this 
respect, as well as in language and context, the passage differs 
from the fourth Gospel. The phrase is not introduced as a 
quotation, and no reference is made to any Gospel. Thé purpose 
for which the words are used, again, rather points to the first 
chapters of Genesis than to the dogmatic prologue enunciating the 
doctrine of the Logos.t. Under all these circumstances, the 
source from which the expression may have been derived cannot 
with certainty be ascertained, and, as in the preceding instance, 
even if it be assumed that the words show acquaintance with the 
fourth Gospel, nothing could be proved but the mere existence of 
the work about a century and a half after the events which it 
records. It is obvious that in no case does Tatian afford the 
slightest evidence of the Apostolic origin or historical veracity of 
the fourth Gospel. 

Dr. Lightfoot points out another passage, § 4, rvedpa 6 Qeds, 
which he compares with John iv. 24, where the same words 
occur. It is right to add that he himself remarks: “If it had 
stood alone I should certainly not have regarded it as decisive. 
But the epigrammatic form is remarkable, and it is a characteristic 
passage of the fourth Gospel.”? Neither Tischendorf nor Dr. 
Westcott refers toit. The fact is, however, that the epigrammatic 
form only exists when the phrase is quoted without its context. 
“God is a spirit, not pervading matter, but the creator of material 
spirits, and of the forms that are in it. He is invisible and impalp- 
able,” etc. Further on, Tatian says (§ 15): “ For the perfect God 
is without flesh, but man is flesh,” etc. A large part of the oration 
is devoted to discussing the nature of God, and the distinction 
between spirit (rvedpa) and soul (vx), and it is unreasonable 
to assert that a man like Tatian could not make the declaration 
that God is a spirit without quoting the fourth Gospel. 

Returning to the Dvéatessaron, the position of which in regard 
to Tatian we have already fully discussed, we must now briefly 


* Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 6; Ephes, iii. 9; Heb. i. 2. 
2 Contemp. Rev., 1877, p. 1135. 
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consider how it affects the argument as to the date and authorship 
of the fourth Gospel. It is needless to point out that no ascrip- 
tion of the work to the Apostle could be made in the Harmony. 
Let us suppose it to be even demonstrated beyond doubt that the 
Diatessaron of Tatian was compiled from our four canonical 
Gospels, in what degree does this establish the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel as the work of the Apostle John? Even according 
to apologetic critics, as we have seen, the composition of the 
Diatessaron must be assigned to A.D. 170, and there are good 
reasons for dating it some years later.‘ Of course, the fourth 
Gospel must have been in existence before that date if it formed 
part of the Diatessaron. It must be remembered, however, that 
the Harmony was not an official or ecclesiastical compilation 
involving the idea of contents already recognised as canonical by 
the Church. On the contrary, the Dzatessaron was the work of a 
heretic, and, so far from having ecclesiastical sanction on any 
grounds, it was condemned by the Church in the person of 
Theodoret, and the copies of it circulating in his diocese were 
confiscated. The grounds for this suppression which are stated 
are, it is true, the omission of genealogies ; but still the tendency 
was considered mischievous. This judgment was pronounced 
little short of 300 years after its composition; but still, as the 
work of a heretic and an irresponsible writer, it is not possible to 
maintain that the Gospels out of which it was compiled 
must previously have long enjoyed the sanction of the 
Church. 

How long must the fourth Gospel have been in existence before 
its supposed use by Tatian becomes reasonable? It has to be 
borne in mind that, in those days of manuscript books, a Gospel 
did not issue from the hands of the scribe like a volume from the 
University Press, with its author’s name and a date on the title- 
page. A work of the literary excellence of the fourth Gospel, 
evidently pretending to have been written by the Apostle John, 
calling himself—for no one else did so—the “ beloved disciple,” 
would, in such an age, rapidly attain to acceptance, especially as it 
would, for the mass of Christians, if not for all without exception, 
have been impossible, even a year after such a manuscript work was 
circulated, to say when it had actually been composed. If we 
suppose it to have been in circulation twenty or twenty-five-years, 
which would have been more than ample for the purpose, that 
would only carry back the date of the fourth Gospel to the middle 
of the second century; or if we even allow thirty or thirty-five 
years—an age at such a period—we do not get back beyond 


* Zahn, for instance, as has already been pointed out, dates it ‘‘ soon after 
A.D. 173” (Forsch., p. 290 f.). 
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A.D. 140. More than this, if even so much need be conceded, is 
not demanded by the hypothesis that it was used by Tatian, and 
its presence in the Déatessaron, whilst giving us no information 
whatever as to the authorship or authenticity, would thus in no 
way warrant the ascription of the fourth Gospel to the Apostle 
John. As evidence for miracles and the reality of Divine revela- 
tion it has no real importance. 

We have generally discussed the testimony of Dionysius of 
Corinth, Melito of Sardis,? and Claudius Apollinaris,3 and need 
not say more here. The fragments attributed to them neither 
mention nor quote the fourth Gospel, but in no case could they 
furnish evidence to authenticate the work. The same remarks 
apply to Athenagoras.t Dr. Westcott only ventures to say that he 
“appears to allude to passages in St. Mark and St. John, but they 
are all anonymous.”s The passages in which he speaks of the 
Logos, which are those referred to here, are certainly not taken 
from the fourth Gospel, and his doctrine is expressed in termino- 
logy which is different from that of the Gospel, and is deeply 
tinged with Platonism. He appeals to Proverbs viii. 22, already 
so frequently quoted by us, for confirmation by the Prophetic 
Spirit of his exposition of the Logos doctrine. He nowhere 
identifies the Logos with Jesus ; indeed, he does not once make 
use of the name of Christ in his works. He does not show the 
slightest knowledge of the doctrine of salvation so constantly 
enunciated in the fourth Gospel. There can be no doubt, as we 
have already shown,’ that he considered the Old Testament to 
be the only inspired Holy Scriptures. Not only does he not 
mention or quote any of our Gospels, but the only instance in 
which he makes any reference to Sayings of Jesus otherwise than 
by the indefinite yi, “he says,” is one in which he introduces a 
saying which is not found in our Gospels by the words : “ The 
Logos again saying to us: ” (rddw piv eyovtos Tov Adyov), 
etc. From the same source, which was obviously not our canoni- 
cal Gospels, we have, therefore, reason to conclude that Athenagoras 
derived his knowledge of Gospel history and doctrine. We 
need not add that this writer affords no testimony as to the origin 
or character of the fourth Gospel. 

It is scarcely worth while to refer to the Epistle of Vienne and 
Lyons, a composition dating at the earliest A.D. 177-178, in which 
no direct reference is made to any writing of the New Testament.® 
Acquaintance with the fourth Gospel is argued from the following 


passage :— 


ip Bogzomets 2559 387, f. SEES 305, i 
4 P. 398 f. 5 On the Canon, p. 103. 
& Leg. pro Christ., § 10. 7 P. 404. ® P. 404 f 
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EPISTLE, § Iv. 


And thus was fulfilled the saying of 
our Lord : 

The time shall come in which every 
one that killeth you shall think that he 
offereth a service unto God. 

"Edevoerar Kaipds év @ mas 6 drro- 
krelvas vuas, doker harpelav Tpoo pepery 
TH Jew. 


JOHN XVI. 2. 


But the hour cometh that every one 
that killeth you may think that he 
offereth a service unto God. 

aN epxerat @pa tva mas 0 do- 
kretvas Dues dd&y aTpelay mporpépew 
T@ Oew. 


Such a passage cannot prove the use of the fourth Gospel. 
No source is indicated in the Epistle from which the saying of 
Jesus, which, of course, apologists assert to be historical, was 
derived. It presents decided variations from the parallel in the 
fourth Gospel; and in the Synoptics we find sufficient indications 
of similar discourses™ to render it very probable that other Gospels 
may have contained the passage quoted in the Epistle. In no 
case could an anonymous reference like this be of any weight as 
evidence for the Apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel. 

We need not further discuss Ptolemzeus and Heracleon. We 
have shown? that the date at which these heretics flourished 
places them beyond the limits within which we propose to confine 
ourselves. In regard to Ptolemezeus, all that is affirmed is that, in 
the Epistle to Flora ascribed to him, expressions found in John i. 
3 are used. The passage as it is given by Epiphanius is as follows: 
“Besides, that the world was created by the same, the Apostle 
states (saying all things have been made (yeyovévat) by him and 
without him nothing was made)” ("Eru ye tv Tod Kécpov 
Snpsoupyiav Lola Neyer elvat (are avr 8 adTov yeyovevat, Kal 
Xopis adtod yéyovey ovdév) 6 amdaTtoXos).3 Now, the supposed 
quotation is introduced here in a parenthesis interrupting the 
sense, and there is every probability that it was added as an illus- 
tration by Epiphanius, and was not in the Epistle to Flora at all. 
Omitting the parenthesis, the sentence is a very palpable reference 
to the Apostle Paul and Coloss. 1. 16. In regard to Heracleon, it 
is asserted, from the unsupported references of Origen,+ that he 
wrote a commentary on the fourth Gospel. Even if this be a fact, 
there is not a single word of it preserved by Origen which in the 
least degree bears upon the apostolic origin and trustworthiness 
of the Gospel. Neither of these heresiarchs, therefore, is of any 
value as a witness for the authenticity of the fourth Gospel. 

The heathen Celsus, as we have shown,5 wrote at a period when 
no evidence which he could well give of his own could have been 


t Matt. x. 16-22, xxiv. 9 f. ; Mark xiii. 9-13 ; Luke xxi. 12-17. 

2 P. 408 f. 3 Epiphanius, Her., xxxiil., 
+ The passages are quoted by Grabe (Spzcdd. Patr., ii., p. 85 f.), 
5 P. 422 f, 
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of much value in supporting our Gospels. He is pressed into 
service," however, because, after alluding to various circumstances 
of Gospel history, he says: “These things, therefore, being taken 
out of your own writings, we have no need of other testimony, for 
you fall upon your own swords ”;? and in another place he says that 
certain Christians “alter the Gospel from its first written form in 
three-fold, four-fold, and many-fold ways, and remould it in order 
to have the means of contradicting the arguments (of opponents).”3 
This is supposed to refer to the four canonical Gospels. Apart 
from the fact that Origen replies to the first of these passages that 
Celsus has brought forward much concerning Jesus which is not 
in accordance with the narratives of the Gospel, it is unreasonable 
to limit the accusation of “ many-fold” corruption to four Gospels, 
when it is undeniable that the Gospels and writings long current 
in the Church were very numerous. In any case, what could such 
a statement as this do towards establishing the Apostolic origin 
and credibility of the fourth Gospel ? 

We might pass over the Canon of Muratori entirely as being 
beyond the limit of time to which we confine ourselves,+ but the 
unknown writer of the fragment gives a legend with regard to the 
composition of the fourth Gospel which we may quote here, 
although its obviously mythical character renders it of no value 
as evidence regarding the authorship of the Gospel. The writer 
says :— 

Quarti euangeliorum Johannis ex decipolis 
Cohortantibus condescipulis et episcopis suis 
dixit conieiunate mihi hodie triduo et quid 
cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum 
nobis ennarremus eadem nocte reue 
latum Andrez ex apostolis ut recognis 
centibus cunctis Iohannis suo nomine 
cuncta describeret et ideoS licit uaria sin 
culis euangeliorum libris principia 
doceantur nihil tamen differt creden 
tium fidei cum uno ac principali spiritu de 
clarata sint in omnibus omnia de natiui 
tate de passione de resurrectione 
de conuersatione cum decipulis suis 
ac de gemino eius aduentu 
primo in humilitate dispectus quod fo...... 
it° secundum potestate regali...... pre 


X Cf. Tischendorf, Wann wurden, u. s. w., p. 71 f.3; Westcott, On the 
Canon, p. 356. ¥ 

2 Origen, Contra Cels., il. 47. ONT. 27, 4 P. 481 f. 

5 It is admitted that the whole passage from this point to ‘‘/wdwrum est” is 
abrupt and without connection with the context, as well as most confused. 
Cf. Tragelles, Can. Murat., p. 363; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doctr., 
iii., p. 205. 

é be a readshere: ‘‘ guod ratum est” (Zur Gesch. d. Kan., p. 74). Drs 
Westcott reads: ‘‘ guod fuit” (On the Canon, p. 478). 
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clarum quod futurum est" quid ergo 

mirum si Johannes tam constanter 

sincula etiam ‘in epistulis suis proferat 

dicens in semeipsu que uidimus oculis 

nostris et auribus audiuimus et manus 

nostree palpauerunt heee scripsimus uobis 

sic enim non solum uisurem sed et auditorem 

sed et scriptorem omnium mirabilium domini per ordi 
nem profetetur 


“The fourth of the Gospels, of John, one of the disciples. To 
his fellow disciples and bishops (Episcopis) urging him he said: 
‘Fast with me to-day for three days, and let us relate to each other 
that which shall be revealed to each.’ On the same night it was 
revealed to Andrew, one of the Apostles, that, with the the super- 
vision of all, John should relate all things in hisownname. And, 
therefore, though various principles (principia) are taught by each 
book of the Gospels, nevertheless it makes no difference to the 
faith of believers, since, in all, all things are declared by one ruling 
Spirit concerning the nativity, concerning the passion, concerning 
the resurrection, concerning the intercourse with the disciples, and 
concerning his double advent; the first in lowliness of estate, 
which has taken place, the second in regal power and splendour, 
which is still future. What wonder, therefore, if John should so 
constantly bring forward each thing (singula) also in his Epistles, 
saying in regard to himself: The things which we have seen with 
our eyes, and have heard with our ears, and our hands have 
handled, these things have we written unto you. For thus he 
professes himself not only an eye-witness and hearer, but also a 
writer of all the wonders of the Lord in order.” 

It is obvious that in this passage we have an apologetic defence 
of the fourth Gospel, which unmistakably implies antecedent 
denial of its authority and Apostolic origin. The writer not only 
ascribes it to John, but he clothes it with the united authority of 
the rest of the Apostles, in a manner which very possibly aims at 
explaining the supplementary chapter xxi., with its testimony to 
the truth of the preceding narrative. In his zeal, the writer goes 
so far as to falsify a passage of the Epistle, and convert it into a- 
declaration by the author of the letter himself that he had written 
the Gospel. ‘‘' The things which we have seen, etc., these things 
have we written unto you’ (ec scripsimus vobis).2 For thus he 


* Dr. Tregelles calls attention to the resemblance of this passage to one.of 
Tertullian (Afo/.,§ 21): “* Duobus enim adventibus etus segnificatis, primo, 
gue tam expunclus hy in humilitate conditionts humane ; secundo, gut concli- 
dendo seculoimminel in sublimitate divinitatis exserte: primum non intellt- 
gendo, secundum, quem manifestius predicatum sperant unum extstimaverunt” 
(Can. Murat., p. 36). This is another reason for dating the fragment in the 
third century. 

2 1 John i. 1-3. 
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professes himself not only an eye-witness and hearer, but also a 
writer of all the wonders of the Lord in order.” Credner argues 
that in speaking of John as “one of the disciples” (ex discipulis), 
and of Andrew as “one of the Apostles,” the writer intends to 
distinguish between John the disciple, who wrote the Gospel and 
Epistle, and John the Apostle, who wrote the Apocalypse, and 
that it was for this reason that he sought to dignify him by a 
special revelation, through the Apostle Andrew, selecting him to 
write the Gospel. Credner, therefore, concludes that here we 
have an ancient ecclesiastical tradition ascribing the Gospel and 
first Epistle to one of the disciples of Jesus different from the 
Apostle John.t Into this we need not enter, nor is it necessary 
for us to demonstrate the mythical nature of the narrative 
regarding the origin of the Gospel. We have merely given this 
extract to make our statement regarding it complete. Not only is 
the evidence of the fragment of no value, from the lateness of its 
date and the uncritical character of its author, but a vague and 
fabulous tradition recorded by an unknown writer could not, in 
any case, furnish testimony calculated to establish the Apostolic 
origin and trustworthiness of the fourth Gospel. 


t Credner, Gesch. NV. T. Kan., p. 158 f.; Theol. Jahrb., 1857, p. 301. 


CHAPTER TE 
AUTHORSHIP AND CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


THE result of our inquiry into the evidence for the fourth Gospel 
is sufficiently decided to render further examination unnecessary. 
We have seen that, for a century and a half after the events 
recorded in the work, there is not only no testimony connect- 
ing the fourth Gospel with the Apostle John, but no certain trace 
even of the existence of the Gospel. There has not been the 
slightest evidence in any of the writings of the Fathers which we 
have examined even of a tradition that the Apostle John had 
composed any evangelical work at all, and the claim advanced in 
favour of the Christian miracles to contemporaneous evidence of 
extraordinary force and veracity by undoubted eye-witnesses so com- 
pletely falls to the ground that we might here well bring this part of 
our inquiry toa close. There are, however, so many peculiar circum- 
stances connected with the fourth Gospel, both in regard to its 
authorship and to its relationship to the three Synoptics, which 
invite further attention, that we propose briefly to review some of 
them. We must carefully restrict ourselves to the limits of our 
inquiry, and resist any temptation to enter upon an exhaustive 
discussion of the problem presented by the fourth Gospel from a 
more general literary point of view. 

The endeavour to obtain some positive, or at least negative, 
information regarding the author of the fourth Gospel is facilitated 
by the fact that several other works in the New Testament Canon 
are ascribed to him. ‘These works present such marked and 

_ distinct characteristics that, apart from the fact that their number 
extends the range of evidence, they afford an unusual opportunity 
of testing the tradition which assigns them all to the Apostle John, 
by comparing the clear indications which they give of the 
idiosyncrasies of their author with the independent data which we 
possess regarding the history and character of the Apostle. It is 
asserted by the Church that John the son of Zebedee, one of the 
disciples of Jesus, is the composer of no less than five of our 
canonical writings, and it would be impossible to select any books 
of our New Testament presenting more distinct features, or more 
widely divergent views, than are to be found in the Apocalypse on 
the one hand, and the Gospel and three Epistles on the other. 
Whilst a strong family likeness exists between the Epistles and the 
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Gospel, and they exhibit close analogies both in thought and 
language, the Apocalypse, on the contrary, is so different 
from them in language, in style, in religious views and termi- 
nology, that it is almost impossible to believe that the writer 
of the one could be the author of the other. The trans- 
lators of our New ‘Testament have laboured, and not in 
vain, to eliminate as far as possible all individuality of style 
and language, and to reduce the various books of which it is 
composed to one uniform smoothness of diction. It is, 
therefore, impossible for the mere English reader to appreciate 
the immense difference which exists between the harsh and 
Hebraistic Greek of the Apocalypse and the polished elegance 
of the fourth Gospel, and it is to be feared that the rarity 
of critical study has prevented any general recognition of the 
almost equally striking contrast of thought between the two 
works. The remarkable peculiarities which distinguish the 
Apocalypse and Gospel of John, however, were very early 
appreciated, and almost the first application of critical judgment 
to the canonical books of the New Testament is the argument of 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, about the middle of the third 
century, that the author of the fourth Gospel could not be the 
writer of the Book of Revelation. The dogmatic predilections 
which at that time had begun to turn against the Apocalypse, the 
non-fulfilment of the prophecies of which disappointed and 
puzzled the early Church, led Dionysius to solve the difficulty by 
deciding in favour of the authenticity of the Gospel; but at least 
he recognised the dilemma which has since occupied so much of 
Biblical criticism. 

It is not necessary to enter upon any exhaustive analysis of the 
Apocalypse and Gospel to demonstrate anew that both works 
cannot have emanated from the same mind. ‘This has already 
been conclusively done by others. Some apologetic writers— 
greatly influenced, no doubt, by the express declaration of the 
Church, and satisfied by analogies which could scarcely fail to 
exist between two works dealing with a similar theme—together 
with a very few independent critics, have asserted the authenticity 
of both works. ‘The great majority of critics, however, have fully 
admitted the impossibility of recognising a common source for the 
fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse of John. The critical question 
regarding the two works has, in fact, reduced itself to the dilemma 
which may be expressed as follows, in the words of Liicke: 
‘* Hither the Gospel and the first Epistle are genuine writings of 
the Apostle John, and, in that case, the Apocalypse is no genuine 
work of that Apostle, or the inverse.” After an elaborate 


t Eusebius, H. £., vii. 25. 2 Einl. Offend. Johannes, ii., Pp» 504. 
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comparison of the two works, the same writer, who certainly will 
not be suspected of wilfully subversive criticism, resumes: “ The 
difference between the language, way of expression, and mode of 
thought and doctrine of the Apocalypse and the rest of the 
Johannine writings, is so comprehensive and intense, so indi- 
vidual and so radical ; the affinity and agreement, on, the contrary, 
are so vague, and in details so fragmentary and uncertain 
(zuriickweichend), that the Apostle John, if he really be the author 
of the Gospel and of the Epistle—which we here assume—cannot 
have composed the Apocalypse either defore or after the Gospel 
and the Epistle. If all critical experience and rules in such 
literary questions are not deceptive, it is certain that the Evangelist 
and Apocalyptist are two different persons of the name of John,”* 
etc. 

De Wette, another conservative critic, speaks with equal decision. 
After an able comparison of the two works, he says: “ From all 
this it follows (and in New Testament criticism no result is more 
certain) that the Apostle John, if he be the author of the fourth 
Gospel and of the Johannine Epistles, did not write the Apoca- 
lypse ; or, if the Apocalypse be his work, that he is not the author — 
of the other writings.” Ewald is equally positive: “ Above all” 
he says, “we should err in tracing this work (the Gospel) to th’e 
Apostle if the Apocalypse of the New Testament were by him. 
That this much earlier writing cannot have been composed by the 
author of the latter is an axiom which I consider I have already 
(in 1826-28) so convincingly demonstrated that it would be super- 
fluous now to return to it, especially as, since then, all men capable 
of forming a judgment are of the same opinion, and what has 
been brought forward by a few writers against it too clearly depends 
upon influences foreign to science.”3 We may, therefore, consider 
the point generally admitted, and proceed, very briefly, to discuss 
the question upon this basis. 

The external evidence that the Apostle John wrote the Apoca- 
lypse is more ancient than that for the authorship of any book of 
the New Testament, excepting some of the Epistles of Paul, and 
this is admitted even by critics who ultimately deny the authenti- 
city of the work. Passing over the very probable statement of 
Andrew of Czsarea,+ that Papias recognised the Apocalypse as an 
inspired work, and the inference drawn from this fact that he 
referred it to the Apostle, we at once proceed to Justin “Martyr, 
who affirms in the clearest and most positive manner the Apostolic 


* Einl. Offend. Joh., ii., p. 744 f. ? Einl. N. T., § 189 ., p. 422. 

3 Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v., p. 179. 

4 It is generally asserted both by Apologists and others that this testimony 
is valid in favour of the recognition by Papias of the authenticity of the 
Apocalypse. 
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origin of the work. He speaks to Tryphon of ‘“‘a certain man 
whose name was John, one of the Apostles of Christ, who pro- 
phesied by a revelation made to him,” of the millennium and 
subsequent general resurrection and judgment.! The statement 
of Justin is all the more important from the fact that he does not 
name any other writing of the New Testament, and that the Old 
Testament was still for him the only Holy Scripture. The genuine- 
ness of this testimony is not called in question by any one. 
Eusebius states that Melito of Sardis wrote a work on the Apoca- 
lypse of John,” and Jerome mentions the treatise.s There can be 
no doubt that had Melito thrown the slightest doubt on the 
Apostolic origin of the Apocalypse, Eusebius, whose dogmatic 
views led him to depreciate that writing, would have referred to 
the fact. Eusebius also mentions that Apollonius, a Presbyter of - 
Ephesus, quoted the Apocalypse against the Montanists, and there 
is reason to suppose that he did so as an Apostolic work.4 Euse- 
bius further states that Theophilus of Antioch made use of testi- 
mony from the Apocalypse of John ;5 but although, as Eusebius 
does not mention anything to the contrary, it is probable that 
Theophilus really recognised the book to be by John the Apostle, 
the uncritical haste of Eusebius renders his vague statement of 
little value. We do not think it worth while to quote the evidence 
of later writers. Although Irenzeus, who repeatedly assigns the 
Apocalypse to John, the disciple of the Lord,° is cited by Apolo- 
gists as a very important witness, more especially from his inter- 
course with Polycarp, we do not attribute any value to his testi- 
mony, both from the late date at which he wrote and from the 
uncritical and credulous character of his mind. Although he 
appeals to the testimony of those “who saw John face to face” 
with regard to the number of the name of the Beast, his own 
utter ignorance of the interpretation shows how little information 
he can have derived from Polycarp.7 The same remarks apply 
still more strongly to Tertullian, who most unhesitatingly assigns 
the Apocalypse to the Apostle John.* It would be useless more 
particularly to refer to later evidence, or quote even the decided 
testimony in its favour of Clement of Alexandria, or Origen.'° 
The first doubt cast upon the authenticity of the Apocalypse 
occurs in the argument of Dionysius of Alexandria, one of the 
disciples of Origen, in the middle of the third century. He men- 
tions that some had objected to the whole work as without sense 


1 Dial. 81; cf. Eusebius, H. Z., iv. 18 2 Eusebius, H. £., iv. 26. 
3 De Vir. Ill., 24. + Eusebius, @ Z., v. 18. 
5 Jb., iv. 24. 6 Adv. Her., iv. 20, § 113 21, § 33 30, § 4, ete. 


7 [b., v. 30. ® Adv. Marc., iii. 14, 24, etc. 9 Stromata, vi. 13, §§ 106, 141. 


10 Eusebius, HZ. Z., vi. 25, in Joann. Opp., iv., p. 17- 
21, 
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or reason, and as displaying such dense ignorance that it was 
impossible that an Apostle, or even one in the Church, could have 
written it, and they assigned it to Cerinthus, who held the doctrine 
of the reign of Christ on earth.t These objections, it is obvious, 
are merely dogmatic, and do not affect to be historical. They are, 
in fact, a good illustration of the method by which the Canon was 
formed. If the doctrine of any writing met with the approval of 
the early Church, it was accepted with unhesitating faith, and its 
pretension to Apostolic origin was admitted as a natural conse- 
quence ; but if, on the other hand, the doctrine of the writing was 
not clearly that of the community, it was rejected without further 
examination. It is an undeniable fact that not a single trace 
exists of the application of historical criticism to any book of the 
New Testament in the early ages of Christianity. The case of 
the Apocalypse is most intelligible :—So long as the expectation 
and hope of a second advent and of a personal reign of the risen 
and glorified Christ, of the prevalence of which we have abundant 
testimony in the Pauline Epistles and other early works, continued 
to animate the Church, the Apocalypse which excited and fostered 
them was a popular volume; but as years passed away and the 
general longing of Christians, eagerly marking the signs of the 
times, was again and again disappointed, and the hope of a 
millennium began either to be abandoned or indefinitely postponed, 
the Apocalypse proportionately lost favour, or was regarded as an 
incomprehensible book misleading the world by illusory pro- 
mises. Its history is that of a highly dogmatic treatise esteemed 
or contemned in proportion to the ebb and flow of opinion 
regarding the doctrines which it expresses. 

The objections of Dionysius, resting first upon dogmatic grounds 
and his inability to understand the Apocalyptic utterances of the 
book, took the shape we have mentioned of a critical dilemma :— 
The author of the Gospel could not at the same time be the 
author of the Apocalypse. Dogmatic predilection decided the 
question in favour of the apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel, 
and the reasoning by which that decision is arrived at has, there- 
fore, no critical force or value. The fact still remains that Justin 
Martyr distinctly refers to the Apocalypse as the work of the 
Apostle John, and no similar testimony exists in support of the 
claims of the fourth Gospel. 

As another most important point, we may mention that there is 
probably not another work of the New Testament the precise date 
of the composition of which, within a very few weeks, can so 
positively be affirmed. No result of criticism rests upon a more 
secure basis and is now more universally accepted by all competent 


* Eusebius, &. Z., vii. 24. 
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critics than the fact that the Apocalypse was written in 
A.D. 68-69. The writer distinctly and repeatedly mentions his 
name: i. 1, “ The revelation of Jesus Christ...... unto his servant 
John”; i. 4, “John to the seven churches which are in Asia”;? 
and he states that the work was written in the island of Patmos, 
where he was “on account of the Word of God and the testimony 
of Jesus.” Ewald, who decides in the most arbitrary manner 
against the authenticity of the Apocalypse and in favour of the 
Johannine authorship of the Gospel, objects that the author, 
although he certainly calls himself John, does not assume to be 
an Apostle, but merely terms himself the servant (d00Aos) of 
Christ like other true Christians, and distinctly classes himself 
among the Prophets,3 and not among the Apostles.¢ We find, 
however, that Paul, who was not apt to waive his claims to the 
Apostolate, was content to call himself ‘ Paul, a servant (d00Aos) 
of Jesus Christ, called to be an Apostle,” in writing to the 
Romans; (i. 1) and the superscription of the Epistle to the 
Philippians is: “ Paul and Timothy, servants (SotAov) of’ Christ 
Jesus.”5 There was, moreover, reason why the author of the 
Book of Revelation, a work the form of which was decidedly based 
upon that of Daniel and other Jewish Apocalytic writings, should 
rather adopt the character of Prophet than the less suitable desig- 
nation of Apostle upon such an occasion. It is clear that he 
counted fully upon being generally known under the simple desig- 
nation of “John,” and when we consider the unmistakable terms 
of authority with which he addresses the Seven Churches it is 
scarcely possible to deny that the writer either was the Apostle 
or distinctly desired to assume his personality. It is not necessary 
for us here to enter into any discussion regarding the “ Presbyter 
John,” for it is generally admitted that even he could not have 
had at that time any position in Asia Minor which could have 
warranted such a tone. If the name of Apostle, therefore,: be 
not directly assumed-—and it was not necessary to assume it—the 
authority of one is undeniably inferred. 

Ewald argues that, on the contrary, the author could not 
more clearly express that he was not one of the Twelve than 
when he imagines (Afoc., xxi. 14) the names of the “ twelve 
apostles of the Lamb” shining upon the twelve foundation-stones 
of the wall of the future heavenly Jerusalem. He considers that 
no intelligent person could thus publicly glorify himself or 


= Cf.i.9; xxii. 8. 7 1.9, dla Tov Adbyor Tod Deo! Kal Thy wapruplay ’Iqood...... 

3 Cf. i. 1-3, 9 f.; xix. 9 f.; xxii. 6-9, 10, 16 f., 18 f. 

+ Ewald, Die Joh. Schr., ii., p. 55 f.; Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., v., p. 179 f. 

5 We do not refer to the opening of the Epistle to Titus, nor to that which 
commences ‘‘ James, a servant (dodA0s) of God,” €tc., nor to the so-called 
‘¢ Epistle of Jude,” all being too much disputed or apocryphal. 
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anticipate the honour which God alone can bestow. “Can 
any one seriously believe,” he indignantly inquires, “that one of 
the Twelve, yea, that even he whom we know as the most delicate 
and refined amongst them, could have written this of himself ?”* 
In the first place, we must remark that in this discussion it 
is not permissible to speak of our knowing John the Apostle 
as distinguished above all the rest of the Twelve for such qualities. 
Nowhere do we find such a representation of him except in the 
fourth Gospel, if even there, but, as we shall presently see, rather 
the contrary, and the fourth Gospel cannot here be received 
as evidence. We might point out that the symbolical repre- 
sentation of the heavenly Jerusalem is held to be practically 
objective, a revelation of things that “ must shortly come to pass,” 
and not a mere subjective sketch coloured according to the 
phantasy of the writer. Passing on, however, it must be apparent 
that the whole account of the heavenly city is typical, and that 
in basing its walls upon the Twelve he does not glorify himself 
personally, but simply gives its place to the idea which was 
symbolised when Jesus is represented as selecting twelve disciples, 
the number of the twelve tribes, upon whose preaching the 
spiritual city was to be built. The Jewish belief in a special 
preference of the Jews before all nations doubtless suggested this, 
and it forms a leading feature in the strong Hebraistic form of 
the writer’s Christianity. The heavenly city is simply a glorified 
Jerusalem ; the twelve Apostles, representatives of the twelve 
tribes, set apart for the regeneration of Israel, are the foundation- 
stones of the New City with its twelve tribes of Israel,? for whom 
the city is more particularly provided. For 144,000 of Israel are 
first sealed, 12,000 of each of the twelve.tribes, before the Seer 
beholds the great multitude of all nations and tribes and peoples.3 
The whole description is a mere allegory characterised by the 
strongest Jewish dogmatism, and it is of singular value for the 
purpose of identifying the author. 

Moreover, the apparent glorification of the Twelve is more than 
justified by the promise which Jesus is represented by the 
Synoptics+ as ‘making to them in person. When Peter, tn the 
name of the Twelve, asks what is reserved for those who have 
forsaken all and followed him, Jesus replies :’ “ Verily I say unto 
you that ye which have followed me, in the regeneration when the 
Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye also shall be 
set upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.”s 
Ewald himself, in his distribution of the materials of our existing 


be hos bibl. Wiss., v. ep: 180 f; cf. Die. Joh. Schriften, 1862, ii., p. 56 f. 
Afoc., XXi. 12. 3 Jb., vii. 4-9. 
4 Matt. xix. 27, 28; Luke xii. 28-30. 5 Matt. xix. 28. 
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first Synoptic to the supposed original sources, assigns this passage 
to the very oldest Gospel.t What impropriety is there, and what 
improbability, therefore, that an Apostle, in an apocalyptic allegory, 
should represent the names of the twelve Apostles as inscribed 
upon the twelve foundation-stones of the spiritual Jerusalem, as 
the names of the twelve tribes of Israel were inscribed upon 
the twelve gates of the city? On the contrary, it is pro- 
bable under the circumstances that an Apostle should make 
such a representation, and, in view of the facts regarding the 
Apostle John himself which we have from the Synoptics, it is 
particularly in harmony with his character ; and these characteristics 
directly tend to establish his identity with the author. 

“How much less is it credible of the Apostle John,” says 
Ewald elsewhere, pursuing the same argument, “who as a writer 
is so incomparably modest and delicate in feeling, and does not 
in a single one of the writings really emanating from him name 
himself as the author, or even proclaim his own praise.”? This is 
merely sentimental assumption of facts, to which we shall hereafter 
allude ; but, if the ‘incomparable modesty” of which he speaks . 
really existed, nothing could more conclusively separate the author 
of the fourth Gospel from the son of Zebedee whom we know in 
the Synoptics, or more support the claims of the Apocalypse. In 
the first place, we must assert that, in writing a serious history of 
the life and teaching of Jesus, full of marvellous events and 
astounding doctrines, the omission of his name by an Apostle can 
not only not be recognised as genuine modesty, but must be con- 
demned as culpable neglect. It is perfectly incredible that an 
Apostle could have written such a work without attaching his 
name as the guarantee of his intimate acquaintance with the events 
and statements he records. What would be thought of a historian 
who published a history without a single reference to recognised 
authorities, and yet who did not declare even his own name as 
some evidence of his truth? The fact is that the first two Synoptics 
bear no author’s name because they are not the work of any one 
man, but the collected materials of many ; the third Synoptic only 
pretends to be a compilation for private use ; and the fourth Gospel 
bears no simple signature because it is neither the work of an 
Apostle, nor of an eye-witness of the events and hearer of the 
teaching it records. 

If it be considered incredible that an Apostle could, even 
in an Allegory, represent the names of the ‘Twelve as written 
on the foundation-stones of the New Jerusalem, and the incom- 
parable modesty and delicacy of feeling of the assumed author of 
the fourth Gospel be contrasted with it so much to the disadvan- 


t Die drei ersten Evv., p. 23. 2 Die Joh. Schr., ii., p. 56 f. 
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tage of the writer of the Apocalypse, we ask whether this reference 
to the collective Twelve can be considered at all on a par with the 
self-glorification of the disguised author of the Gospel, who, not 
content with the simple indication of himself as John, a servant of 
Jesus Christ, and sharing distinction equally with the rest of the 
Twelve, assumes to himself alone a pre-eminence in the favour 
and affection of his Master, as well as a distinction amongst his 
fellow disciples, of which we first hear from himself, and which is 
anything but corroborated by the three Synoptics ? The supposed 
author of the fourth Gospel, it is true, does not plainly mention 
his name, but he distinguishes himself as “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,” and represents himself as “leaning on Jesus’ breast 
at supper.” This distinction assumed for himself, and this 
preference over the other disciples in the love of him whom he 
represents as God, is much greater self-glorification than that of 
the author of the Apocalypse. We shall presently see how far 
Ewald is right in saying, moreover, that the author does not 
clearly indicate the person for whom, at least, he desires to be 
mistaken. 

We must conclude that these objections have no weight, 
and that there is no internal evidence against the supposition 
that the “John” who announces himself as the author of the 
Apocalypse was the Apostle. On the contrary, the tone of 
authority adopted throughout, and the evident certainty that his 
identity would everywhere be recognised, denote a position in the 
Church which no other person of the name of John could well 
have held at the time when the Apocalypse was written. The 
external evidence, therefore, which indicates the Apostle John as 
the author of the Apocalypse is quite in harmony with the internal 
testimony of the book itself. We have already pointed out the 
strong colouring of Judaism in the views of the writer. Its 
imagery is thoroughly Jewish, and its allegorical representations 
are entirely based upon Jewish traditions and hopes. The 
heavenly City is a New Jerusalem ; its twelve gates are dedicated 
to the twelve tribes of Israel; God and the Lamb are the Temple 
of it; and the sealed of the twelve tribes have the precedence over 
the nations, and stand with the Lamb on Mount Zion (xiv. 1) 
having his name and his Father’s written on their foreheads. The 
language in which the book is written is the most Hebraistic 
Greek of the New Testament, as its contents are the most deeply 
tinged with Judaism. If, finally, we seek for some traces of the 
character of the writer, we see in every page the impress of an 
impetuous fiery spirit, whose symbol is the Eagle, breathing forth 
vengeance against the enemies of the Messiah and impatient till it 


* John tail. 23); sxix. 26, 27; xx.i2 fg chexxie or, 
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be accomplished, and the whole of the visions of the Apocalypse 
Soman to the accompaniment of the rolling thunders of God’s 
wrath. 

We may now turn to examine such historical data as exist re- 
garding John the son of Zebedee, and to inquire whether they 
accord better with the character and opinions of the author of the 
Apocalypse or of the Evangelist. John and his brother James are 
represented by the Synoptics as being the sons of Zebedee and 
Salome. They were fishermen on the sea of Galilee, and at the 
call of Jesus they left their ship and their father and followed him. 
Their fiery and impetuous character led Jesus to give them the 
surname of Boavypyés, “Sons of thunder,”? an epithet justified by 
several incidents which are related regarding them. Upon one 
occasion, John sees one casting out devils in his master’s name, 
and in an intolerant spirit forbids him because he did not follow 
them, for whith he is rebuked by Jesus.3 Another time, when 
the inhabitants of a Samaritan village would not receive them, 
John and James angrily turn to Jesus and say: “ Lord, wilt thou 
that we command fire t» come down from heaven, and consume 
them, even as Elijah did?”4 A remarkable episode will have 
presented itself already to the mind of every reader, which the 
second synoptic Gospel narrates as follows :—Mark x. 35. “And 
James and John the sons of Zebedee come unto him saying unto 
him: Teacher, we would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever 
we shall ask thee. 36. And he said unto them: What would ye 
that I should do for you? 37. They said unto him: Grant that 
we may sit, one on thy right hand, and the other on thy left hand 
in thy glory. 38. But Jesus said to them: Ye know not what ye 
ask: can ye drink the cup that I drink? or be baptised with the 
baptism that I am baptised with? 39. And they said unto him: 
Wecan. And Jesus said unto them: The cup that I drink ye 
shall drink ; and with the baptism that I am baptised withal shall 
ye be baptised: 40. But to sit on my right hand or on my left 
hand is not mine to give, but for whom it has been prepared. 
41. And when the ten heard it they began to be much displeased 
with James and John.” It is difficult to say whether the effrontery 
and selfishness of the request, or the assurance with which the 
brethren assert their power to emulate the Master, is more striking 
in this scene. Apparently, the grossness of the proceeding already 
began to be felt when our first Gospel was edited, for it represents 
the request as made by the mother of James and John ; but that 
is a very slight decrease of the offence, inasmuch as the brethren 
are obviously consenting, if not inciting, parties to the prayer, and 


t Matt. iv. 21 f.; Marki. 19 f. ; Luke v. r9f. : 
2 Mark iii. 17. 3 7b., ix. 38 f. ; Luke ix. 49 f. 4 Luke ix. 54 f. 
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utter their “We can” with the same absence of ‘“ incomparable 
modesty.”* After the death of Jesus, John remained in Jerusalem,” 
and chiefly confined his ministry to the city and its neighbour- 
hood.3 The account which Hegesippus gives of James the 
brother of Jesus who was appointed overseer of the Church in 
Jerusalem will not be forgotten,t and we refer to it merely in 
illustration of primitive Christianity. However mythical elements 
are worked up into the narrative, one point is undoubted fact, that 
the Christians of that community were but a sect of Judaism, 
merely superadding to Mosaic doctrines belief in the actual advent 
of the Messiah whom Moses and the prophets had foretold ; and 
we find, in the Acts of the Apostles, Peter and John represented 
as “going up into the Temple at the hour of prayer,”5 like other 
Jews. In the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians we have most 
valuable evidence with regard to the Apostle John. Paul found 
him still in Jerusalem on the occasion of the visit referred to in 
that letter, about a.D. 50-53. We need not quote at length the 
important passage, Gal. i. 1 f., but the fact is undeniable, and 
stands upon stronger evidence than almost any other particular 
regarding the early Church, being distinctly and directly stated by 
Paul himself: that the three ‘“‘ pillar” Apostles répresenting the 
Church there were James, Peter, and John. Peter is markedly 
termed the Apostle of the circumcision, and the differences 
between him and Paul are evidence of the opposition of their 
views. James and John are clearly represented as sharing the 
views of Peter, and, whilst Paul finally agrees with them that he is . 
to go to the Gentiles, the three orddox elect to continue their 
ministry to the circumcision.© Here is John, therefore, clearly 
devoted to the Apostleship of the circumcision as opposed to Paul, 
whose views, as we gather from the whole of Paul’s account, were 
little more than tolerated by the o7tAou. Before leaving New 
Testament data, we may here point out the statement in the Acts 
of the Apostles that Peter and John were known to be “unlettered 
and ignorant men”? (avOpw7o. dypdpparo. Kal idwrar), Later 
tradition mentions One or two circumstances regarding John to 
which we may briefly refer. Irengeus states: ‘‘ There are those 
who heard him (Polycarp) say that John, the disciple of the Lord, 
going to bathe at Ephesus and perceiving Cerinthus within, rushed 
forth from the bath-house without bathing, but crying-out: ‘Let 
us fly lest the bath-house fall down: Cerinthus, the enemy of the 
truth, being within it.’...... So great was the care which the Apostles 
and their disciples took not to hold even verbal intercourse with 


* Matt. xx. 20 f. SV ACISI AES eilieale Se 162, Wilh 2 heexvenleds 
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any of the corrupters of the truth,”’ etc. Polycrates, who was 
Bishop of Ephesus about the beginning of the third century, states 
that the Apostle John wore the mitre and petalon of the high 
priest (0s éyev On tepeds 75 rétahov wepopyKds),? a tradition which 
agrees with the Jewish tendencies of the Apostle of the circum- 
cision as Paul describes him.3 

Now, if we compare these data regarding John the son of 
Zebedee with the character of John, the author of the Apocalypse, 
as we trace it in the work itself, it is impossible not to be struck 
by the singular agreement. - The Hebraistic Greek and abrupt 
inelegant diction are natural to the unlettered fisherman of Galilee, 
and the fierce and intolerant spirit which pervades the book is 
precisely that which formerly forbade the working of miracles, 
even in the name of the Master, by any not of the immediate 
circle of Jesus, and which desired to consume an inhospitable 
village with fire from heaven.4 The Judaistic form of Christianity 
which is represented throughout the Apocalypse, and the Jewish 
elements which enter so largely into its whole composition, are 
precisely those which we might expect from John the Apostle of 
the circumcision, and the associate of James and of Peter in the 
very centre of Judaism. Parts of the Apocalypse, indeed, derive 
a new significance when we remember the opposition which 
the Apostle of the Gentiles met with from the Apostles of 
the circumcision, as plainly declared by Paul in his Epistle 
to the Galatians uu. 1 f., and apparent in other parts of his 
writings. 

We have already seen the scarcely disguised attack which is 
made on Paul in the Clementine Homilies under the name of 
Simon the Magician, the Apostle Peter following him from city to 
city for the purpose of denouncing and refuting his teaching. 
There can be no doubt that the animosity against Paul which was 


t Trenzeus, Adv. Hey., iii. 3, § 4; Eusebius, Z. £#., iv. 14. 

2 Eusebius, 4. Z., iii. 31. 

3 We need not refer to any of the other legends regarding John, but it may be 
well to mention the tradition common amongst the Fathers which assigned to 
him the cognomen of ‘‘ the Virgin.” One Codex gives as the superscription of 
the Apocalypse: ‘‘ rot dylov évdogordrov amocrédou Kal ebaryyedoTod Twapbévou 
jyamrnuevou émiotnGiov Iwdvvov Beoddyou”; and we know that it is reported in 
early writings that, of all the Apostles, only John and the Apostle Paul 
remained unmarried ; whence probably, in part, this title. In connection with 
this, we may point to the importance attached to virginity in the Apocalypse, 
xiv. 4; cf. Schwegler, Das xachap. Zett.,ii., p. 254; Liicke, Comm. ub. d. 
Br. Joh., 1836, p. 32 f.; Credner, Zz. NV. 7.,1., p. 21. 

4 The very objection of Ewald regarding the glorification of the Twelve, if 
true, would be singularly in keeping with the audacious request of John and 
his brother, to sit on the right and left hand of the glorified Jesus, for we find 
none of the ‘‘ incomparable modesty” which the imaginative critic attributes 
to the author of the fourth Gospel in the John of the Synoptics. 
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felt by the Ebionitic party, to which John as well as Peter 
belonged, was extreme, and when the novelty of the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, taught by him, is considered, it is very 
comprehensible. In the Apocalypse we find undeniable traces of 
it which accord with what Paul himself says, and with the un- 
doubted tradition of the early Church. Not only is Paul silently 
excluded from the number of the Apostles, which might be intelli- 
gible when the typical nature of the number twelve is considered, 
but allusion is undoubtedly made to him in the Epistles to the 
Churches. It is clear that Paul is referred to in the address to the 
Church of Ephesus: “ And thou didst try them which say that 
they are Apostles and are not, and didst find them false ”;* and 
also in the words to the Church of Smyrna: “ But I have a few 
things against thee, because thou hast there them that hold the 
teaching of Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling block 
before the sons of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto idols,”? etc., 
as well as elsewhere. Without dwelling on this point, however, 
we think it must be apparent to every unprejudiced person that 
the Apocalypse singularly corresponds in every respect—language, 
construction, and thought—with what we are told of the character 
of the Apostle John by the Synoptic Gospels and by tradition, and 
that the internal evidence, therefore, accords with the external in 
attributing the composition of the Apocalypse to that Apostle. 
We may without hesitation affirm, at least, that with the exception 
of one or two of the Epistles of Paul there is no work of the New 
Testament which is supported by such close evidence. 

We need not discuss the tradition as to the residence of the 
Apostle John in Asia Minor, regarding which much might be 
said. Those who accept the authenticity of. the Apocalypse of 
course admit its composition in the neighbourhood of Ephesus,3 
and see in this the confirmation of the widespread tradition that the 
Apostle spent a considerable period of the latter part of his life in 
that city. We may merely mention, in passing, that a historical basis 
for the tradition has occasionally been disputed, and has latterly 
again been denied by some able critics. The evidence for this, as 
for everything else connected with the early ages of Christianity, is 
extremely unsatisfactory. Nor need we trouble ourselves with the 
dispute as to the Presbyter John, to whom many ascribe the 
composition, on the one hand, of the Apocalypse, and, on the 
other, of the Gospel, according as they finally accept the one or 
the other alternative of the critical dilemma which we have 
explained. 

If we proceed to compare the character of the Apostle John, as 
we have it depicted in the Synoptics and other writings to which 
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we have referred, with that of the author of the fourth Gospel, and 
to contrast the peculiarities of both, we have a very different result. 
Instead of the Hebraistic Greek and harsh diction which might 
be expected from the unlettered and ignorant fisherman of Galilee, 
we find, in the fourth Gospel, the purest and least Hebraistic 
Greek of any of the Gospels (some parts of the third Synoptic, 
perhaps, alone excepted), and a refinement and beauty of com- 
position whose charm has captivated the world, and in too many 
cases prevented the calm exercise of judgment. Instead of the 
fierce and intolerant tempef of the Son of thunder, we find a 
spirit breathing forth nothing but gentleness and love. Instead of 
the Judaistic Christianity of the Apostle of Circumcision who 
merely tolerates Paul, we find a mind which has so completely 
detached itself from Judaism that the writer makes the very 
appellation of “ Jew” equivalent to that of an enemy of the 
truth. Not°only are the customs and feasts of the Jews dis- 
regarded and spoken of as observances of a people with whom the 
writer has no concern, but he anticipates the day when neither on 
Mount Gerizim nor yet at Jerusalem men shall worship the 
Father, but when it shall be recognised that the only true worship 
is that which is offered in spiritandintruth. Faith in Jesus Christ 
and the merits of his death is the only way by which man can 
attain to eternal life, and the Mosaic Law is practically abolished. 
We venture to assert that, taking the portrait of John the son of 
Zebedee, which is drawn in the Synoptics and the Epistle of Paul 
to the Galatians, supplemented by later tradition, to which we 
have referred, and comparing it with that of the writer of the 
fourth Gospel, no unprejudiced mind can fail to recognise that 
there are not two features alike. 

It is the misfortune of this case that the beauty of the Gospel 
under trial has too frequently influenced the decision of the 
judges, and men who have, in other matters, exhibited sound 
critical judgment, in this abandon themselves to sheer sentimen- 
tality, and indulge in rhapsodies when reasons would be more 
appropriate. Bearing in mind that we have given the whole of 
the data regarding John the son of Zebedee furnished by New 
Testament writings—excluding merely the fourth Gospel itself, 
which, of course, cannot at present be received in evidence—as 
well as the only traditional information possessing, from its date 
and character, any appreciable value, it will become apparent that 
every argument which proceeds on the assumption that John was 
the beloved disciple, and possessed of characteristics quite 
different from those we meet with in the writings to which we have 
referred, is worthless and a mere fetitio principit. We can, 
therefore, appreciate the state of the case when, for instance, we 
find an able man like Credner commencing his inquiry as to who 
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was the author of the fourth Gospel with such words as the 
following: “ Were we entirely without historical data regarding 
the author of the fourth Gospel, who is not named in the writing 
itself, we should still, from internal grounds in the Gospel itself— 
from the nature of the language, from the freshness and perspi- 
cacity of the narrative, from the exactness and precision of the 
statements, from the peculiar manner of the mention of the 
Baptist and of the sons of Zebedee, from the love and fervour 
rising to ecstasy which the writer manifests towards Jesus, from 
the irresistible charm which is poured out over the whole ideally- 
composed evangelical history, from the philosophical considerations 
with which the Gospel begins—be led to the result: that the 
author of such a Gospel can only be a native of Palestine, can 
only be a direct eye-witness, can only be an Apostle, can only be 
a favourite of Jesus, can only be that John whom Jesus held 
captivated to himself by the whole heavenly spell of his teaching, 
that John who rested on the bosom of Jesus, stood beneath his 
cross, and whose later residence in a city like Ephesus proves 
that philosophical speculation not merely attracted him, but that 
he also knew how to maintain his place amongst philosophically 
cultivated Greeks.” It is almost impossible to proceed further 
in building up theory on baseless assumption; but we shall 
hereafter see that he is kept in countenance by Ewald, 
who outstrips him in the boldness and minuteness of his 
conjectures. We must now more carefully examine the details of 
the case. 

The language in which the Gospel is written, as we have 
already mentioned, is much less Hebraic than that of the other 
Gospels, with the exception of parts of the Gospel according to 
Luke, and its Hebraisms are not on the whole greater than was 
almost invariably the case with Hellenistic Greek; but its 
composition is distinguished by peculiar smoothness, grace, and 
beauty, and in this respect it is assigned the first rank among 
the Gospels. It may be remarked that the connection which 
Credner finds between the language and the Apostle John arises 
out of the supposition that long residence in Ephesus had enabled 
him to acquire that facility of composition in the Greek language 
which is one of its characteristics. Ewald, who exaggerates the 
Hebraism of the work, resorts nevertheless to the conjecture, 
which we shall hereafter more fully consider, that the Gospel was 
written from dictation by young friends of John in Ephesus, who 
put the aged Apostle’s thoughts, in many places, into purer Greek 
as they wrote them down.? The arbitrary nature of such an 
explanation, adopted in one shape or another by many apologists, 
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requires no remark ; but we shall at every turn meet with similar 
assumptions advanced to overcome difficulties. Now, although 
there is no certain information as to the time when, if ever, the 
Apostle removed into Asia Minor, it is at least pretty certain that 
he did not leave Palestine before a.p. 60.' | We find him still at 
Jerusalem about A.D. 50—53, when Paul went thither, and he had 
not at that time any intention of leaving ; but, on the contrary, 
his dedication of himself to the ministry of the circumcision is 
distinctly mentioned by the Apostle? The “unlettered and 
ignorant” fisherman of Galilee, therefore, had obviously attained 
an age when habits of thought and expression have become fixed, 
and when a new language cannot without great difficulty be 
acquired. If we consider the Apocalypse to be his work, we find 
positive evidence of such markedly different thought and language 
actually existing when the Apostle must have been between sixty 
and seventy.years of age, that it is quite impossible to conceive 
that he could have subsequently acquired the language and 
mental characteristics of the fourth Gospel. It would be perfectly 
absurd, so far as language goes, to find in the fourth Gospel the 
slightest indication of the Apostle John, of whose language we 
have no information except from the Apocalypse, a composition 
which, if accepted as written by the Apostle, would at once exclude 
all consideration of the Gospel as his work. 

There are many circumstances, however, which seem clearly to 
indicate that the author of the fourth Gospel was neither a 
native of Palestine nora Jew, and to some of these we must briefly 
refer. The philosophical statements with which the Gospel com- 
mences, it will be admitted, are anything but characteristic of the 
Son of thunder, the ignorant and unlearned fisherman of 
Galilee who, to a comparatively advanced period of life, continued 
preaching in his native country to his brethren of the circumcision. 
Attempts have been made to trace the Logos doctrine of the fourth 
Gospel to the purely Hebraic source of the Old Testament, but 
every impartial mind must perceive that here there is no direct and 
simple transformation of the theory of Wisdom of the Proverbs 
and Old Testament Apocrypha, and no mere development of the 
later Memra of the Targums, but a very advanced application 
to Christianity of Alexandrian philosophy, with which we have 
become familiar through the writings of Philo, to which reference 
has so frequently been made. It is quite true that a decided step 
beyond the doctrine of Philo is made when the Logos is 


« It is almost certain that John did not remove to Asia Minor during Paul’s 
time. There is no trace of his being there in the Pauline Epistles (cf. de 
Wette, Zinl. N. T., p. 221). 
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represented as odp€ éyévero in the person of Jesus; but this argu- 
ment is equally applicable to the Jewish doctrine of Wisdom, and 
that step had already been taken before the composition of the 
Gospel. In the Alexandrian philosophy everything was prepared 
for the final application of the doctrine, and nothing is more clear 
than the fact that the writer of the fourth Gospel was well 
acquainted with the teaching of the Alexandrian school, from 
which he derived his philosophy, and its elaborate and systematic 
application to Jesus alone indicates a late development of Christian 
doctrine, which we maintain could not have been attained by the 
Judaistic son of Zebedee.* 

We have already on several occasions referred to the attitude 
which the writer of the fourth Gospel assumes towards the Jews. 
Apart from the fact that he places Christianity generally in strong 
antagonism to Judaism, as light to darkness, truth to a lie, and 
presents the doctrine of a hypostatic Trinity in the most developed 
form to be found in the New Testament, in striking contrast to the 
three Synoptics, and in contradiction to Hebrew Monotheism, he 
writes at all times as one who not only is not a Jew himself, but has 
nothing to do with their laws and customs. He speaks everywhere 
of the feasts “‘of the Jews,” ‘the passover of the Jews,” “the 
manner of the purifying of the Jews,” “the Jews’ feast of taber- 
nacles,” “as the manner of the Jews is to bury,” ‘‘the Jews’ prepara- 
tion day,” and so on.?- The Law of Moses is spoken of as ‘‘ your 
law,” “their law,” as of a people with which the writer was not 
connected.3 Moreover, the Jews are represented as continually 
in virulent opposition to Jesus, and seeking to kill him; and the 
word “Jew” is the unfailing indication of the enemies of the truth, 
and the persecutors of the Christ.t The Jews are not once spoken 
of as the favoured people of God, but they are denounced as 
‘children of the devil,” who is “ the father of lies and a murderer 
from the beginning.”5 The author makes Caiaphas and the chief 
priests and Pharisees speak of the Jewish people not as 6 Aadés, 
but as 76 €Avos, the term employed by the Jews to designate the 
Gentiles. We need scarcely point out that the Jesus of the fourth 


* Most critics agree that the characteristics of the fourth Gospel render the 
supposition that it was the work of an old man untenable. * 
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® 76 €Ovos is applied to the Jewish people fourteen times in the New Testa- 
ment. It is so used five times in the fourth Gospel (xi. 48, 50, 51, 52, xviii. 35), 
and elsewhere, with one exception, only by the author of the third Synoptic 
and Acts (Luke vii. 5, xxiii. 2; Acts x. 22, xxiv. 3, 10, 17, XXvi. 4, xxviii. 19), 
who is almost universally believed to have been a Gentile convert and not a 
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Gospel is no longer of the race of David, but the Son of God. 
The expectation of the Jews that the Messiah should be of the 
seed of David is entirely set aside, and the genealogies of the first 
and third Synoptics tracing his descent are not only ignored, but 
the whole idea absolutely excluded. 

Then the writer calls Annas the high priest, although at the 
same time Caiaphas is represented as holding that office.t The 
expression which he uses is: “ Caiaphas being the high priest that 
year” (dpxtepeds Ov Tod evivTov éxeivov), This statement, 
made more than once, indicates the belief that the office was 
merely annual, which is erroneous. Josephus states with regard 
to Caiaphas that he was high priest for ten years, from A.D. 25—36.? 
Ewald and others argue that the expression “that year” refers to 
the year in which the death of Jesus, so memorable to the writer, 
took place, and that it does not exclude the possibility of his 
having been high priest for successive years also.3 This explana- 
tion, however, is quite arbitrary and insufficient, and this is shown 
by the additional error in representing Annas as also high priest 
at the same time. The Synoptists know nothing of the prelimi- 
nary examination before Annas, and the reason given by the writer 
of the fourth Gospel why the soldiers first took Jesus to Annas: 
“‘for he was father-in-law to Caiaphas, who was high priest that 
same year,”4 is inadmissible. The assertion is a clear mistake, and 
it probably originated in a stranger, writing of facts and institutions 

.with which he was not well acquainted, being misled by an error 
equally committed by the author of the third Gospel and of the 
Acts of the Apostles. In Luke ii. 2 the word of God is said to 
come to John the Baptist, CTC high priesthood of Annas and 
Caiaphas ” (ert d.pX Lepews "Avva Kat Kaidpa) ; ; and again, in 
Acts iv. 6, Annas is spoken of as the high priest when Peter and 
John healed the lame man at the gate of the Temple which was 
called ‘‘ Beautiful,” and Caiaphas is mentioned immediately after : 
“ And Annas the high priest, and Caiaphas, and John, and Alex- 


Jew. The exception referred to is 1 Pet. ii. 9, where, however, the use is 
justified : €Ovos &ytov, dads els meperolnow. The word dads is only twice used 
in the fourth Gospel, once in xi. 50, where €@vos occurs in the same verse, and 
again in xviii. 14, where the same words of Caiaphas, xi. 50, are quoted. It 
is found in viii. 2, but that episode does not belong to the fourth Gospel, but is 
probably taken from the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Ewald himself 
points out that the saying of Caiaphas is the purest Greek, and this is another 
proof that it could not proceed from the son of Zebedee. It could still less be, 
as it stands, an original speech in Greek of the high priest to the Jewish 
Council—a point which does not require remark (cf. Ewald, Dze Joh. Schr., 
+» Pp» 325, anm. I). 

t John xi. 49, 51; xviii. 13, 16, 19, 22, 24. 

2 Antig. xviii. 2, § 2; 4, § 3; cf. Matt. xxvi. 3, 57. 

3 Die Joh. Schr.,i., p. 326, anm. 1; Liicke, Comment. Ev. Joh., ii., p. 484. 

4 John xviii. 13. 
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ander, and as many as were of the kindred of the high priest.” 
Such statements, erroneous in themselves and not understood by 
the author of the fourth Gospel, may have led to the confusion in 
the narrative. Annas had previously been high priest, as we know 
from Josephus,' but nothing is more certain than the fact that the 
title was not continued after the office was resigned ; and Ishmael, 
Eleazar, and Simon, who succeeded Annas and separated his term 
of office from that of Caiaphas, did not subsequently bear the title. 
The narrative is a mistake, and such an error could not have been 
committed by a native of Palestine, and much less by an acquain- 
tance of the high priest.? 

There are also several geographical errors committed which 
denote a foreigner. In 1. 28 the writer speaks of a ‘‘ Bethany 
beyond Jordan, where John was baptising.” The substitution of 
‘“‘Bethabara,” mentioned by Origen, which has erroneously crept 
into the vulgar text, is, of course, repudiated by critics, ‘‘ Bethany ” 
standing in all the older codices. The alteration was evidently 
proposed to obviate the difficulty that, even in Origen’s time, there 
did not exist any trace of a Bethany beyond Jordan in Perzea. 
The place could not be the Bethany near Jerusalem, and it is sup- 
posed that the writer either mistook its position or, inventing a 
second Bethany, which he described as “beyond Jordan,” dis- 
played an ignorance of the locality improbable either in a Jew ora 
Palestinian. Again, in il. 23, the writer says that “ John was 


t Antig., xvill. 2, § I. 

? John xviii. 15. The author says, in relating the case of restoration of sight 
to a blind man, that Jesus desired him: (ix. 7) ‘‘Go wash in the pool of 
Siloam,” and adds: ‘‘which is by interpretation: Sent.” The writer evidently 
wishes to ascribe a prophetical character to the mame, and thus increase the 
significance of the miracle ; but the explanation of the Hebrew name, it is 
contended, is forced and incorrect (Bretschneider, Probadzlia, p. 93; Davidson, 
Int. N. T., ii., p. 4283 cf. Gesenius, Lex. Hebr., 1847, p. 925), and betrays 
a superficial knowledge of the language. At the best, the interpretation is a 
mere conceit, and Liicke (Zv. Joh., ii., p. 381) refuses to be persuaded that the 
parenthesis is by John at all, and prefers the conjecture that it is a gloss of some 
ancient allegorical interpreter introduced into the text. Other critics (Kuinoel, 
Com, in N. T., 1817, lil., p. 4453; Tholuck, Com. Zv. Joh. 5te Aufl., 1837, 
p- 194; cf. Neander, Leben J. C. 7te Ausg. p. 398, anm. 1; Farrar, Life of 
Christ, il., p. 81, n. 3) express similar views; but this explanation is resisted 
by the evidence of MSS. As the balance of opinion pronounces the interpreta- 
tion within grammatical Joss¢b2didy, and the interpolation of the phrase may be 
equally possible, the objection must not be pressed. : 

3 Baur, Unters. kan. Evv., p. 331; Bretschneider, Probadilia, p. 95 f. ; 
Davidson, nt. VN. 7., ii., p. 427; Schenkel, Das Charakt. Jesu, p. 3543 
Scholten, Het Lv. Joh., p. 207. Keim (Jes. v. Waz., i., p. 495, ili., p. 66, 
anm. 2) does not consider the events connected with the place historical. The 
reference is suggestively discussed by Bleek, Zzz/. NV. T., p. 210 f.; Beitrige, 
p- 256 f.; Caspari, Chron. Geogr. Eini., 1869, p. 79 f.; Ebrard, Zz. Soh., 
p. 68 f.; Ewald, Gesch. V. Isr., v., p. 262,anm. 1; Farrar, Life of Christ, i., 
p: 140, n. 1 3 Grove, in Smith’s Dict, of Bible, i., p. 194 f. ; Hengstenberg, Zz. 
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baptising in Anon, near to Salim, because there was much water 
there.” This Atnon, near to Salim, was in Judea, as is clearly 
stated in the previous verse. The place, however, was quite 
unknown even in the third century, and the nearest locality which 
could be indicated as possible was in the north of Samaria, and, 
therefore, differed from the statements in iii. 22, iv. 3.1 Aenon 
signifies ‘“ springs,” and the question arises whether the writer of 
the fourth Gospel, not knowing the real meaning of the word, did 
not simply mistake it for the name of a place.?__In any case, there 
seems to be here another error into which the author of the fourth 
Gospel, had he been the Apostle John, could not have fallen. 

The account of the miracle of the pool of Bethesda is a remark- 
able one for many reasons. The words which most pointedly relate 
the miraculous phenomena characterising the pool are rejected by 
many critics as an interpolation. In the following extract we put 
them in italics: v. 3.—“ In these (five porches) lay a multitude of 
the sick, halt, withered, wazting for the moving of the water. 4. 
tor an angel went down at certain seasons tnto the pool and was 
troubling the water: he, therefore, who first went in after the 
troubling of the water was made whole of whatsoever disease he had.” 
We maintain, however, that the obnoxious passage is no spurious 
interpolation, but that there is ample evidence, external and 
internal, to substantiate its claim to a place in the text. It is true 
that the whole passage is omitted by the Sinaitic and Vatican 
Codices, and by C; that At, L, 18, and others, omit the last 
phrase of verse 3, and that D, 33, which contain that phrase, omit 
the whole of verse 4, together with 157, 314 and some other MSS.; 
that in many codices in which the passage is found it is marked 
by an asterisk or obelus, and that it presents considerable variation 
in readings. It is also true that it is omitted by Cureton’s Syriac, 
by the Thebaic, and by most of the Memphitic versions. But, on 
the other hand, it exists in the Alexandrian Codex, C3, E, F. G, 
H, I, K, L, M, U, V, I, 4, and other MSS.,3 and it forms part of 
the Peschito, Jerusalem Syriac, Vulgate, Watkin’s Memphitic, 
Ethiopic, and Armenian versions. More important still is the 


Joh., i., p. 83 f.; Holtzmann, in Schenkel’s B26. Lex., i., p. 420 f. 3 Meyer, 
Ev. Joh., p. 103 f.; Winer, Bz6/. Realwirterb., i., p. 167. The itinerary 
indicated in the following passages should be borne in mind: John i. 18, 43, 
ii. I, x. 40, xi. 1-18. The recent apologetic attempt to identify this Bethany 
with Tell Anihje, “‘ zdrrische weise” as Keim contemptuously terms Caspari’s 
proceeding, has signally failed. 

* According to Eusebius and Jerome, it was shown in their day, near Salem 
and the Jordan, eight miles south of Scythopolis ; but few critics adopt this 
site, which is, in fact, excluded by the statements of the evangelist himsclf. 

2 Scholten, Het Ev. Joh., p. 435. 

3 The italicised words in verse 3, as we have already pointed out, are only by 
the second hand in A, but they are originally given in D and 33. 
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fact that it existed in the ancient Latin version of Tertullian, who 
refers to the passage ;' and it is quoted by Didymus, Chrysostom, 
Cyril, Ambrose, Theophylact, Euthymius, and other Fathers. Its 
presence in the Alexandrian Codex alone might not compensate 
for the omission of the passage by the Sinaitic and Vatican 
Codices and C, D; but when the Alexandrian MS. is supported by 
the version used by Tertullian, which is a couple of centuries 
older than any of the other authorities, as well as by the Peschito, 
not to mention other codices, the balance of external evidence is 
distinctly in its favour. 

The internal evidence is altogether on the side of the authen- 
ticity of the passage. It is true that there are a considerable 
number of drag Aeydpeva, in the few lines: exdéyerGar, Kivnors, 
Tapaxy, voonwa, KatéxerOar, and perhaps dijrore; but it 
must be remembered that the phenomena described are excep- 
tional, and may well explain exceptional phraseology. On the 
other hand, vyujs is specially a Johannine word, used v. 4 and 
six times more in the fourth Gospel, but only five times in the rest 
of the New Testament ; and tyujs with yiver@au occurs in v. 4, 6, 
9, 14, and with movety in v. I1, 15, vil. 23, and nowhere else. 
tapdacew also may be indicated as employed in v. 4, 7, and five 
times more in other parts of the Gospel, and only eleven times in 
the rest of the New Testament; and the use of tapay7 in v. 4 is 
thus perhaps naturally accounted for. The context, however, for- 
bids the removal of this passage. It is in the highest degree im- 
probable that verse 3 could have ended with “withered” (&ypdov); 
and although many critics wish to retain the last phrase in verse 3, 
in order to explain verse 7, this only shows the necessity, without 
justifying the arbitrary maintenance of these words ; whilst verse 4, 
which is still better attested, is excluded to get rid of the incon- 
venient angel. It is evident. that the expression, “when the 
water was troubled” (drav tapay6y 7d vdwp), of the undoubted 
verse 7 is unintelligible without the explanation that the angel “ was 
troubling the water” (€tdpacce 7d‘ bdwp) of verse 4, and also 
that the statement of verse 7, “but while I am coming, another 
goeth down before me” (ev @ 8d€ epxopar éyd, adAdos mpd 
ewod KataPaiver), absolutely requires the account: “he, there- 
fore, who first went in, etc.” (0 otv mpOros euBds x. 7. d.) of 
verse 4. The argument that the interpolation was made to explain 
the statement in verse 7 is untenable, for that statement necessarily 
presupposes the account in the verses under discussion, and can- 
not be severed from it. Even if the information that the water 


* Angelum aques intervenire, st novum videtur, exemplum futuri praecucurrit. 
Piscinam Bethsaidam angelus interveniens commovebat.  Observabant, qui 
valetudinem querebantur ; nam si guis praevenerat descendere tlluc, guerd post 
lavacrum desinebat (De Baptismo, § 5). 
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was ‘‘ troubled” at certain seasons only could have been dispensed 
with, it is obvious that the explanation of the condition of healing, 
given in verse 4, is indispensable to the appreciation of the lame 
man’s complaint in verse 7, for without knowing that priority was 
essential the reason for the protracted waiting is inconceivable. It 
is also argued that the passage about the angel may have been 
interpolated to bring out the presence of supernatural agency ; but 
it is much more reasonable to believe that attempts have been 
made to omit these verses, of which there is such ancient attesta- 
tion, in order to eliminate am embarrassing excess of supernatural 
agency, and get rid of the difficulty presented by the fact, for 
which even Tertulliant endeavoured to account, that the supposed 
pool had ceased to exhibit any miraculous phenomena. This 
natural explanation is illustrated by the alacrity with which Apolo- 
gists at the present day abandon the obnoxious passage. The 
combined force of the external and internal evidence cannot, we 
think, be fairly resisted.3 

Now, not only is the pool of Bethesda totally unknown at the 
present day, but, although possessed of such miraculous properties, 
it was not known even to Josephus, or any other writer of that 
time. It is inconceivable that, were the narrative genuine, the 
phenomena could have been unknown and unmentioned by the 
Jewish historian. There is here evidently the narrative neither of 
an Apostle nor of an eye-witness. 

Another very significant mistake occurs in the account of the 
conversation with the Samaritan woman, which is said to have 
taken place (iv. 5) near ‘“‘a city of Samaria which is called 
Sychar.” It is evident that there was no such place—and 
apologetic ingenuity is severely taxed to explain the difficulty. 


t Adv. Judeos, § 13. 

2 ©The Biblical critic is glad that he can remove these words from the 
record, and cannot be called upon to explain them” (Rey. H. W. Watkins, 
M.A., in A New Test. Commentary for English Readers, edited by Charles 
John Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, i., p. 416). 

3 Without pretending to give an exhaustive list, we may mention the views 
of the following critics :—Jx favour of the authenticity: Von Ammon, Bengel, 
Burton, Baumgarten-Crusius, Grotius, Hahn, Hengstenberg, Hilgenfeld, Hof- 
mann, Lachmann, Lampe, Lange, McClellan, Reuss, Scholz, Scrivener (doubtful), 
Sepp, Stier, Strauss, Tittmann, Webster and Wilkinson, Weisse, Wetstein, 
Wordsworth. Ebrard and Ewald are disposed to accept verse 3, and to reject 
verse 4 only. Against the authenticity: Alford, Beeumlein, Briickner, 
Davidson, Farrar, Godet, Griesbach, Kuinoel, Lightfoot, Liicke, Luthardt, 
Meyer, Milligan, Neander, Olshausen, Sanday, Scholten, Semler, Spath, 
Stemler, Storr, Tischendorf, Tholuck, Tregelles, Trench, Weizsicker, West- 
cott, and Hort. The following are doubtful: Holtzmann, Schulz, Theile, 
de Wette. 

4 Cf. Liicke, Com. Ev. Joh., ii., p. 16 f.; Ewald, Dre Joh. Schr., i., 
p. 200 f, 
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The common conjecture has been that the town of Sichem is 
intended, but this is rightly rejected by Delitzscht and Ewald.? 
Credner,3 not unsupported by others, and borne out in particular 
by the theory of Ewald, conjectures that Sychar is a corruption of 
Sichem, introduced into the Gospel by a Greek secretary to whom 
this part of the Gospel was dictated, and who mistook the 
Apostle’s pronunciation of the final syllable. We constantly meet 
with this elastic explanation of difficulties in the Gospel, but its 
mere enunciation displays at once the reality of the difficulties and 
the imaginary nature of the explanation. Hengstenberg adopts 
the view, and presses it with pious earnestness, that the term is a 
mere nickname for the city of Sichem, and that, by so slight a 
change in the pronunciation, the Apostle called the place a 
city of Lies-—a play upon words which he does not consider 
unworthy.+ The only support which this latter theory can secure 
from internal evidence is to be derived from the fact: that the 
whole discourse with the woman is ideal. Hengstenbergs 
conjectures that the five husbands of the woman are typical of the 
Gods of the five nations with which the King of Assyria peopled 
Samaria, 2 Kings xvii. 24-41, and which they worshipped 
instead of the God of Israel; and as the actual God of the 
Samaritans was not recognised as the true God by the Jews, nor 
their worship of him on Mount Gerizim held to be valid, he 
considers that under the name of the City of Sychar their whole 
religion, past and present, was denounced as a lie. ‘There can be 
little doubt that the episode is allegorical, but such a defence of 
the geographical error, the reality of which is everywhere felt, 
whilst it is quite insufficient on the one hand, effectually destroys 
the historical character of the Gospel on the other. The inferences 
from all of the foregoing examples are strengthened by the fact 
that, in the quotations from the Old Testament, the fourth Gospel 
in the main follows the Septuagint version, or shows its influence, 
and nowhere can be shown directly to translate from the 
Hebrew. 

These instances might be multiplied, but we must proceed to 
examine more closely the indications given in the Gospel as 
to the identity of its author. We need not point out that the 
writer nowhere clearly states who he is, nor mentions his name ; 
but expressions are frequently used which evidently show the 
desire that a particular person should be understood. He 


: | an Stud. Zeitschr. gesammt. luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1856, 
p- 240 f. 

2 Die Joh. Schr., iL, p- ig anm. 1; Gesch. V. [s7., v., p. 348, anm. 13 
Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., viii., p. 255 f. 

3 Hint. N. T., i., p. 264. 

4 Das Ev. des heil, wii TsLOO7)s) len) Dameaas Ship see yes 
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generally calls himself ‘the other ‘disciple,” or “the iseiptt 
whom Jesus loved.”* It is universally understood that he 
represents himself as having previously been a disciple of John 
the Baptist (i. 35 f.), and also that he is “the other disciple ” 
who was acquainted with the high priest (xviii. 15, 16), if not 
an actual relative, as Ewald and others assert.2. The assumption 
that the disciple ‘thus indicated is John rests principally on the 
fact that, whilst the author mentions the other Apostles, he seems 
studiously to avoid directly naming John, and also that he never 
distinguishes John the Baptist by the appellation 6 Partirrys, 
whilst he carefully distinguishes the two disciples of the name of 
Judas, and always speaks of the Apostle Peter as “Simon Peter,” 
r “Peter,” but rarely as “Simon” only. Without pausing to 
consider the slightness of this evidence, it is obvious that, 
supposing the disciple indicated to be John the son of Zebedee, 
the fourth Gospel gives a representation of him quite different 
from the Synoptics and other writings. In the fourth Gospel 
(i. 35 f.) the calling of the Apostle is described in a peculiar 
manner. John (the Baptist) is standing with two of his disciples, 
and points out Jesus to them as “the Lamb of God,” whereupon 
the two disciples follow Jesus, and, finding out where he lives, 
abide with him that day and subsequently attach themselves to 
his person. In verse 40 it is stated: “One of the two which 
heard John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother.” We are left to imagine who was the other, and the 
answer of critics is, John. Now, the “calling” of John is related 
in a totally different manner in the Synoptics—Jesus, walking by 
the Sea of Galilee, sees ‘two brethren, Simon called Peter and 
Andrew his brother, casting a net into the sea, for they were 
fishers, and he saith unto them: Follow me, and I will make 
you fishers of men. And they straightway left their nets and 
followed him. And when he had gone from thence, he saw other 
two brethren, James the son of Zebedee and John his brother, 
in the ship with Zebedee their father mending their nets ; and 
he called them. And they immediately left the ship and their 
father and followed him.”3 These accounts are in complete 
contradiction to each other, and both cannot be true. We see, 
from the first introduction of “the other disciple” on the scene, 
in the fourth Gospel, the evident design to give him the prece- 
dence before Peter and the rest of the Apostles. We have above 
given the account of the first two Synoptists of the calling of 


E John ugh fishodit23 sixix. 26,135 $raxe72, 

2 Ewald, Dee. Joh. Schr., i., p. 400; Bleek, Hind. N. is; p- 151. Ewald 
considers the relationship to have been on the mother’s side. Hengstenberg 
contradicts that strange assumption (Das Ev. heil. Joh., iil. p. 196). 

3 Matt. iv. 18-22; Mark i. 16-20. 
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Peter, according to which he is the first of the disciples who is 
selected, and he is directly invited by Jesus to follow him and 
become, with his brother Andrew, ‘fishers of men.” James and 
John are not called till later in the day, and without the record 
of any special address. In the third Gospel the calling of Peter 
is introduced with still more important details. Jesus enters the 
boat of Simon and bids him push out into the Lake and let down 
his net, and the miraculous draught of fishes is taken: ‘‘When 
Simon: Peter saw it, he fell down at Jesus’s knees saying: Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord. For he was astonished, 
and all that were with him, at the draught of fishes which they 
had taken.” The calling of the sons of Zebedee becomes even 
less important here, for the account simply continues : “ And so 
were also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were partners 
with Simon.” Jesus then addresses his invitation to Simon, and 
the account concludes: “And when they had brought their boats 
to land, they forsook all, and followed him.”* In the fourth 
Gospel the calling of the two disciples of John is first narrated, 
as we have seen, and the first call of Peter is from his brother 
Andrew, and not from Jesus himself. ‘‘ He (Andrew) first findeth 
his own brother Simon, and saith unto him: We have found the 
Messias (which is, being interpreted, Christ), and he brought him 
to Jesus. Jesus looked on him and said: Thou art Simon, the 
son of Jonas ;? thou shalt be called Cephas (which is, by inter- 
pretation, Peter).”3 This explanation of the manner in which the 
cognomen Peter is given, we need not point out, is likewise 
contradictory to the Synoptics, and betrays the same purpose of 
suppressing the prominence of Peter. 

The fourth Gospel states that “the other disciple,” who is 
declared to be John, the author of the Gospel, was known to the 
high priest, another trait amongst many others elevating him above 
the son of Zebedee as he is depicted elsewhere in the New 
Testament. The account which the fourth Gospel gives of the 
trial of Jesus is in very many important particulars at variance 
with that of the Synoptics. We need only mention here the 
point that the latter know nothing of the preliminary examina- 
tion by Annas. We shall not discuss the question as to where 
the denial of Peter is represented as taking place in the fourth 
Gospel, but may merely say that no other disciple but. Peter is 
mentioned in the Synoptics as having followed Jesus ; and Peter 


tT Luke v. I-11. 


? The author apparently considered that Jonas and John were the same 
name—another indication of a foreigner. Although some of the oldest codices 
read John here and in xxi. 15~17, there is great authority for the reading Jona, 
which is considered by a majority of critics the original. 

3 John i. 41-42. 
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enters without difficulty into the high priest’s palace.t In the 
fourth Gospel, Peter is made to wait without at the door until 
John, who is a friend of the high priest and freely enters, obtains 
permission for Peter to go in—another instance of the precedence 
which is systematically given to John. The Synoptics do not in 
this particular case give any support to the statement in the 
fourth Gospel, and certainly in nothing that is said of John 
elsewhere do they render his acquaintance with the high priest in 
the least degree probable. It is, on the contrary, improbable in 
the extreme that the young fisherman of Galilee, who shows very 
little enlightenment in the anecdotes told of him in the Synoptics, 
and who is described as an “unlettered and ignorant” man in the 
Acts of the Apostles, could have any acquaintance with the high 
priest. Ewald, who on the strength of the word yvwords,? at 
once elevates him into a relation of the high priest, sees in the 
statement of Polycrates that late in life he wore the priestly 
wétadkov—a confirmation of the supposition that he was of the 
high priest’s race and family. The evident Judaistic tendency 
which made John wear the priestly mitre may distinguish 
him as author of the Apocalypse, but it is fatal to the theory 
which makes him author of the fourth Gospel, in which there is 
so complete a severance from Judaism. 

A much more important point is the designation of the 
author of the fourth Gospel, who is identified with the Apostle 
John, as “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” It is scarcely too 
much to say that this suggestive appellation alone has done more 
than any arguments to ensure the recognition of the work, and to 
overcome doubts as to its authenticity. Religious sentimentality, 
evoked by the influence of this tender epithet, has been blind to 
historical incongruities, and has been willing to accept, with little 
question, from the “beloved disciple” a portrait of Jesus totally 
unlike that of the Synoptics, and to elevate the dogmatic mysticism 
and artificial discourses of the one over the pure morality and 
simple eloquence of the other. It is impossible to reflect seriously 
upon this representation of the relations between one of the dis- 
ciples and Jesus without the conviction that every record of the 
life of the great Teacher must have borne distinct traces of the 
preference, and that the disciple so honoured must have attracted 
the notice of every early writer acquainted with the facts. If we 
seek for any evidence, however, that John was distinguished with 
such special affection—that he lay on the breast of Jesus at 
supper—that even the Apostle Peter recognised his superior 


' Matt. xxvi. 58, 69; Mark xiv. 54, 56; Luke xxii. 54 f. 
2 John xviii. 15. ; 
3 Die Joh. Schr., i., p. 400, anm. 1; Bleek, Zind. NV. 7., p. 15. 
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intimacy and influence,’ and that he received at the foot of the 
cross the care of his mother from the dying Jesus,? we seek in 
vain. The synoptic Gospels, which minutely record the details of 
the last supper and of the crucifixion, so far from reporting any 
such circumstances or such distinction of John, do not evenmention 
his name; and Peter everywhere has precedence before the sons of 
Zebedee. Almost the only occasions upon which any prominence 
is given to them are episodes in which they incur the Master’s dis- 
pleasure, and the cognomen of “Sons of thunder” has certainly 
no suggestion in it of special affection, nor of personal qualities 
likely to attract the great Teacher. The selfish ambition of the 
brothers who desire to sit on thrones on his right and on his left, 
and the intolerant temper which would have called down fire from 
heaven to consume a Samaritan village, much rather contradict 
than support the representation of the fourth Gospel. Upon one 
occasion, indeed, Jesus, in rebuking them, adds: ‘‘Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of.”3 It is perfectly undeniable that 
John nowhere has any such position accorded to him in the 
Synoptics as this designation in the fourth Gospel implies. In the 
lists of the disciples he is always put in the fourth place,+ and in 
the first two Gospels his only distinguishing designation is that of 
“the brother of James,” or one of the sons of Zebedee. The 
Apostle Peter, in all of the Synoptics, is the leader of the disciples. 
He it is who alone is represented as the mouthpiece of the Twelve, 
or as holding conversation with Jesus ; and the only occasions on 
which the sons of Zebedee address Jesus are those to which we 
have referred, upon which his displeasure was incurred. The 
angel who appears to the women after the resurrection desires 
them to tell his disciples ‘“‘and Peter” that Jesus will meet them 
in Galilee ;5 but there is no message for any “disciple whom he 
loved.” If Peter, James, and John accompany the Master to the 
mount of transfiguration, and are witnesses of his agony in the 
garden, regarding which, however, the fourth Gospel is totally 
silent, the two brethren remain in the background, and Peter 
alone acts a prominent part. If we turn to the Epistles of Paul, 
we do not find a single trace of acquaintance with the fact that 
Jesus honoured John with any special affection, and the oppor- 
tunity of referring to such a distinction was not ‘wanting when he 
writes to the Galatians of his visit to the ‘“ Pillar” Apostles 


t John xiii. 23-26. 2 [b., xix. 25-27. 

3 Luke ix. 55. These words are omitted from some of the oldest MSS., 
but they are in Cod. D ( Beze) and many other very important texts, as well 
as in some of the oldest versions, besides being quoted by the Fathers. They 
were probably omitted after the claim of John to be the ‘ beloved disciple ” 
became admitted. 

4 Matt. x. 2-43 Mark iii. 16-19 ; Luke vi. 14-16. 5 Mark xvi. 7. 
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in Jerusalem. Here again we find no prominence given to 
John, but the contrary, his name still being mentioned last and 
without any special comment. In none of the Pauline or other 
Epistles is there any allusion, however distant, to any disciple 
whom Jesus specially loved. The Apocalypse, which, if any book 
of the New Testament can be traced to him, must be ascribed to 
the Apostle John, makes no claim to such a distinction. In 
none of the Apocryphal Gospels is there the slightest indication 
of knowledge of the fact, and, if we come to the Fathers even, it 
is a striking circumstance that there is not a trace of it in any 
early work, and not the most remote indication of any independent 
tradition that Jesus distinguished John, or any other individual 
disciple, with peculiar friendship. The Roman Clement, in refer- 
ring to the example of the Apostles, only mentions Peter and 
Paul.t Polycarp, who is described as a disciple of the Apostle 
John, apparently knows nothing of his having been especially 
loved by Jesus. Pseudo-Ignatius does not refer to him at all in 
the Syriac Epistles, or in either version of the seven Epistles.? 
Papias, in describing his interest in hearing what the Apostles said, 
gives John no prominence: “I inquired minutely after the words 
of the Presbyters: What Andrew or what Peter said, or what 
Philip or what Thomas or James, or what John or Matthew, or 
what any other of the disciples of the Lord, and what Aristion 
and the Presbyter John, the disciples of the Lord, say,”3 etc. 

As a fact, it is undenied and undeniable that the representation 
of John, or of any other disciple, as specially beloved by Jesus 
is limited solely and entirely to the fourth Gospel, and that there 
is not even a trace of independent tradition to support the claim; 
whilst, on the other hand, the total silence of the earlier Gospels 
and of the other New Testament writings on the point, and indeed 
their data of a positive and unmistakable character oppose rather 
than support the correctness of the later and mere personal asser- 
tion. Those who abandon sober criticism, and indulge in senti- 
mental rhapsodies on the impossibility of the author of the fourth 
Gospel being any other than “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
strangely ignore the fact that we have no reason whatever, except 
the assurance of the author himself, to believe that Jesus specially 
loved any disciple, and much less John, the son of Zebedee. 
Indeed, the statements of the fourth Gospel itself on the subject 
are so indirect and intentionally vague that it is not absolutely 


t Ad Corinth., v. 

2 Indeed, in the universally-repudiated Epistles, beyond the fact that two are 
addressed to John, in which he is not called ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
the only mention of him is the statement, ‘‘ John was banished to Patmos” 
(Ad Tars., ii.). 

3 Eusebius, H. Z., ili. 39. 
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clear what disciple is indicated as “the beloved,” and it has even 
been maintained that not John the son of Zebedee, but Andrew 
the brother of Simon Peter, was “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
and consequently the supposed author of the fourth Gospel.* 

We have hitherto refrained from referring to one of the most 
singular features of the fourth Gospel, the chapter xxi., which is 
by many cited as the most ancient testimony for the authenticity 
of the work, and which requires particular consideration. It is 
obvious that the Gospel is brought to a conclusion by verses 
30, 31 of chapter xx., and critics are universally agreed at least that, 
whoever maybe its author, chapter xxi. is a supplement only 
added after an interval. By whom was it written? As may be 
supposed, critics have given very different replies to this important 
question. Many affirm, and with much probability, that chapter 
xxl. was subsequently added to the Gospel by the author himself. 
A few, however, exclude the last two verses, which they consider 
to have been added by another hand. A much larger number 
assert that the whole chapter is an ancient appendix to the Gospel 
by a writer who was not the author of the Gospel. A few likewise 
reject the last two verses of the preceding chapter. In this 
supplement (v. 20) “the disciple whom Jesus loved, who also 
leaned on his breast at the supper and said: Lord, which is he 
that betrayeth thee?” is (v. 24) identified with the author of the 
Gospel. 

We may here state the theory of Ewald with regard to the com- 
position of the fourth Gospel, which is largely deduced from 
considerations connected with the last chapter, and which, 
although more audaciously minute in its positive and arbitrary 
statement of details than any other with which we are acquainted, 
introduces more or less the explanations generally given regarding 
the composition of chapter xxi. Out of all the indications in the 
work, Ewald decides :— 

“yz. That the Gospel, completed at the end of chapter xx., 
was composed by the apostle about the year 80, with the free help 
of friends, not to be immediately circulated throughout the world, 
but to remain limited to the narrower circle of friends until his 
death, and only then to be published as his legacy to the whole of 
Christendom. In this position it remained’ ten years, or even 
longer. 

‘2, As the preconceived opinion regarding the life or death of 
the Apostle (xxi. 23) had perniciously spread itself throughout the 
whole of Christendom, the Apostle himself decided, even before 
his death, to counteract it in the night way by giving a correct 
statement of the circumstances. ‘The same friends, therefore, 
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assisted him to gaan the very important etise vee 
xxi., and this could still be very easily added, as the book was not 
yet " published. His friends proceeded, nevertheless, somewhat 
more freely in its composition than previously in writing the book 
itself, and allowed their own hand more clearly to gleam through, 
although here, as in the rest of the work, they conformed to the 
will of the Apostle, and did not, even in the supplement, openly 
declare his name as the author. As the supplement, however, was 
to form a closely connected part of the whole work, they gave at 
its end (verses 24 f.), as it now. seemed to them suitable, a new 
conclusion to the augmented work. 

“3. As the Apostle himself desired that the preconceived opinion 
regarding him, which had been spread abroad to the prejudice of 
Christendom, should be contradicted as soon as possible, and even 
before his death, he now so far departed from his earlier wish that 
he permitted the circulation of his Gospel before his death. We 
can accept this with all certainty, and have therein trustworthy 
testimony regarding the whole original history of our book. 

“4. When the Gospel was thus published it was for the first time 
gradually named after our Apostle, even in its external superscrip- 
tion: a nomination which had then become all the more necessary 
and permanent for the purpose of distinction, as it was united in 
one whole with the other Gospels. The world, however, has at all 
times known it only under this wholly right title, and could in no 
way otherwise know it and otherwise name it.”? 

In addressing ourselves to each of these points in detail, we 
shall be able to discuss the principal questions connected with 
the fourth Gospel. 

The theory of Ewald, that the fourth Gospel was written down 
with the assistance of friends in Ephesus, has been imagined solely 
to conciliate certain phenomena presented throughout the Gospel, 
and notably in the last chapter, with the foregone conclusion that 
it was written by the Apostle John. It is apparent that there is 
not a single word in the work itself explaining such a mode of 
composition, and that the hypothesis proceeds purely from the 
ingenious imagination of the critic. The character of the 
language, the manner in which the writer is indirectly indicated in 
the third person, and the reference, even in the body of the work 
(xix. 35), to the testimony of a third person, combined with the 
similarity of the style of the supplementary chapter, which is an 
obvious addition intended, however, to be understood as written 
by a different hand, have rendered these conjectures necessary to 
reconcile such obvious incongruities with the ascription of the 
work to the Apostle. The substantial identity of the style and 
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vocabulary of chapter xxi. with the rest of the Gospel is asserted 
by a multitude of the most competent critics. Ewald, whilst he 
recognises the great similarity, maintains at the same time a real 
dissimilarity, for which he accounts in the manner just quoted. 
The language, Ewald admits, agrees fully in many rare xwances 
with that of the rest of the Gospel, but he does not take the 
trouble to prove the decided dissimilarities which, he asserts, like- 
wise exist. A less difference than that which he finds might, he 
thinks, be explained by the interval which had elapsed between 
the writing of the work and of the supplement, but ‘‘the wonderful 
similarity, in the midst of even greater dissimilarity, of the whole 
tone and particularly of the style of the composition is not thereby 
accounted for. This, therefore, leads us,” he continues, “to the 
opinion: The Apostle made use, for writing down his words, of 
the hand and even of the skill of a trusted friend who:later, on his 
own authority (fiir sich allein), wrote the supplement. The great 
similarity, as well as dissimilarity, of the style of both parts in this 
way becomes intelligible : the trusted friend (probably a Presbyter 
in Ephesus) adopted much of the language and mode of expression 
of the youthful old Apostle, without, however, where he wrote 
more in his own person, being carefully solicitous of imitating 
them. But even through this contrast, and the definite declara- 
tion in v. 24, the Apostolical origin of the book itself becomes all 
the more clearly apparent ; and thus the supplement proves from 
the most diverse sides how certainly this Gospel was written by 
the trusted disciple.” Elsewhere Ewald more clearly explains 
the share in the work which he assigns to the Apostle’s disciple : 
“The proposition that the Apostle composed in a unique way our 
likewise unique Gospel is to be understood only with the impor- 
tant limitation upon which I have always laid so much stress ; for 
John himself did not compose this work quite so directly as Paul 
did most of his Epistles, but the young friend who wrote it down 
from his lips, and who, in the later appendix, chapter xxi., comes 
forward in the most open way, without desiring in the slightest to 
conceal his separate identity, does his work at other times some- 
what freely, in that he never introduces the narrator speaking of 
himself and his participation in the events with ‘I’ or ‘we,’ but 
only indirectly indicates his presence at such ‘events, and, towards 
the end, in preference refers to him, from his altogether peculiar 
relation to Christ, as ‘the disciple whom the Lord loved,’ so that, 
in one passage, in regard to an important historical testimony 
(xix. 35), he even speaks of him as of a third person.” Ewald 
then maintains that the agreement between the Gospel and the 
Epistles, and more especially the first, which he affirms, without 
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vouchsafing a word of evidence, to have been written down by a 
different hand, proves that we have substantially only the Apostle’s 
very peculiar composition, and that his friend as much as possible 
gave his own words.? 

It is obvious from this elaborate explanation, which we need 
scarcely say is composed of mere assumptions, that, in order to 
connect the Apostle John with the Gospel, Ewald is obliged to 
assign him a very peculiar position in regard to it: he recognises 
that some of the characteristics of the work exclude the supposition 
that the Apostle could himself, have written the Gospel, so he 
represents him as dictating it, and his secretary as taking con- 
siderable liberties with the composition as he writes it down, and 
even as introducing references of his own; as, for instance, in the 
passage to which he refers, where, in regard to the statement that 
at the Crucifixion a soldier pierced the side of the already dead 
Jesus and that forthwith there came out blood and water (xix. 35), 
it is said: “And he that saw it hath borne witness, and his 
witness is true ; and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye may 
believe.”? It is perfectly clear that the writer refers to the testi- 
mony of another person—the friend who is writing down the 
narrative, says Ewald, refers to the Apostle who is actually dic- 
tating it. Again, in the last chapter, as elsewhere throughout the 
work, “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” who is the author, is 
spoken of in the third person, and also in verse 24: ‘This is 
the disciple which testifieth of these things, and wrote these 
things” (kat ypdas tatra). This, according to Ewald, is the 
same secretary, now writing in his own person. The similarity 
between this declaration and the appeal to the testimony of another 
person, in xix. 35, is certainly complete, and there can be no doubt 
that both proceed from the same pen; but beyond the assertion 
of Ewald there is not the slightest evidence that a secretary wrote 
the Gospel from the dictation of another, and ventured to inter- 
rupt the narrative by such a reference to testimony, which, upon 
the supposition that the Apostle John was known as the actual 
author, is singularly out of place. If John wrote the Gospel, why 
should he appeal in utterly vague terms to his own testimony, and 
upon such a point, when the mere fact that he himself wrote the 
statement was the most direct testimony in itself? An author 
who composed a work which he desired to ascribe to a “disciple 
whom Jesus loved” might have made such a reference as xix. 35, 
in his anxiety to support this affirmation, without supposing 
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2 We do not go into any discussion on the use of the word éxeivos. We 
believe that the reference is distinctly to another ; but even if taken to be to 
himself in the third person, the passage is not less extraordinary, and the 
argument holds. 
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that he had really compromised his design, and might have 
naturally added sucha statement as that in the last two verses ; but 
nothing but the foregone conclusion that the Apostle John was 
the real author could have suggested such an explanation of these 
passages. It is throughout assumed by Ewald and others that 
John wrote in the first instance, at least, specially for a narrow 
circle of friends, and the proof of this is considered to be the state- 
ment of the object with which it was written: “that ye may 
believe,”! etc.—a phrase, we may remark, which is identical with 
that of the very verse (xix. 35) with which the secretary is supposed 
to have had so much to do. It is very remarkable, upon this 
hypothesis, that in xix. 35 it is considered necessary even for this 
narrow circle, who knew the Apostle so well, to make such an 
appeal, as well as to attach at its close (xxi. 24), for the benefit of 
the world in general as Ewald will have it, a certificate of the 
trustworthiness of the Gospel. 

Upon no hypothesis which supposes the Apostle John the 
author of the fourth Gospel is such an explanation credible. That 
the Apostle himself could have written of himself the words in 
xix. 35 is impossible. After having stated so much that is 
more surprising and contradictory to all experience without refer- 
ence to any witness, it would indeed have been strange had he 
here appealed to himself as to a separate individual ; and, on the 
other hand, it is quite inadmissible to assume that a friend to 
whom he is dictating should interrupt the narrative to introduce a 
passage so inappropriate to the work, and so unnecessary for any 
circle acquainted with the Apostolic author. If, as Ewald argues, 
the peculiarities of his style of composition were so well known 
that it was unnecessary for the writer more clearly to designate 
himself either for the first readers or for the Christian world, the 
passages we are discussing are all the more inappropriate. That 
any guarantee of the truth of the Gospel should have been 
thought desirable for readers who knew the work to be com- 
posed by the Apostle John, and who believed him to be “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved,” is inconceivable, and that any anony- 
mous and quite indirect testimony to its genuineness should either 
have been considered necessary or of any value is still more 
incredible. It is impossible that nameless Presbyters of Ephesus 
could venture to accredit a Gospel written by the Apostle John ; 
and any intended attestation must have taken the simple and 
direct course of stating that the work had been composed by the 
Apostle. The peculiarities we are discussing seem to us explicable 
only upon the supposition that the unknown writer of the Gospel 
desired that it should be understood to be written by a certain 
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disciple whom Jesus loved, but did not choose distinctly to name 
him or directly to make such an affirmation. 

_It is, we assert, impossible that an Apostle who composed a 
history of the life and teaching of Jesus could have failed to attach 
his name, naturally and simply, as testimony of the trustworthiness 
of his statements, and of his fitness as an eye-witness to compose 
such a record. As the writer of the fourth Gospel does not state 
his name, Ewald ascribes the omission to the ‘“ incomparable 
modesty and delicacy of feeling” of the Apostle John. We must 
further briefly examine the validity of this explanation. It is 
universally admitted, and by Ewald himself, that although the 
writer does not directly name himself, he very clearly indicates 
that he is “the other disciple” and “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” We must affirm that such a mode of indicating himself 
is incomparably less modest than the simple statement of his name, 
and it is indeed a glorification of himself beyond anything in the 
Apocalypse. But not only is the explanation thus discredited, but, 
in comparing the details of the Gospel with those of the Synoptics, 
we find sti]l more certainly how little modesty had to do with the 
suppression of his name. In the Synoptics a very marked prece- 
dence of the rest of the disciples is ascribed to the Apostle Peter ; 
and the sons of Zebedee are represented in all of them as holding 
a subordinate place. This representation is confirmed by the 
Pauline Epistles and by tradition. In the fourth Gospel a very 
different account is given, and the author studiously elevates the 
Apostle John—that is to say, according to the theory that he is 
the writer of the Gospel, himself—in every way above the Apostle 
Peter. Apart from the general pre-eminence claimed for himself 
in the very name of “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” we have 
seen that he deprives Peter in his own favour of the honour of 
being the first of the disciples who was called; he suppresses 
the account of the circumstances under which that Apostle 
was named Peter, and gives another and trifling version of the 
incident, reporting elsewhere indeed in a very subdued and 
modified form, and without the commendation of the Master, the 
recognition of the divinity of Jesus, which, in the first Gospel, is 
the cause of his change of name.' He is the intimate friend of 
the Master, and even Peter has to beg him to ask at the Supper 
who was the betrayer. He describes himself as the friend of the 
High Priest, and while Peter is excluded, he not only is able to enter 
into his palace, but he is the means of introducing Peter. The 
denial of Peter is given without mitigation, but his bitter repen- 
tance is not mentioned. He it is who is singled out by the dying 
Jesus and entrusted with the charge of his mother. He outruns 
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Peter in their race to the Sepulchre, and in the final appearance of 
Jesus (xxi. 15) the more important position is assigned to the 
disciple whom Jesus loved. It is, therefore, absurd to speak of the 
incomparable modesty of the writer, who, if he does not give his 
name, not only clearly indicates himself, but throughout assumes 
a pre-eminence which is not supported by the authority of the 
Synoptics and other writings, but is heard of alone from his own 
narrative. 

Ewald argues that chap. xxi. must have been written, and the 
Gospel as we have it, therefore, have been completed, before the 
death of the Apostle John. He considers the supplement to have 
been added specially to contradict the report regarding John 
(xxl. 23). ‘The supplement must have been written whilst John 
still lived,” he asserts, “for only before his death was it worth 
while to contradict such a false hope: and if his death had 
actually taken place, the result itself would have already refuted so 
erroneous an interpretation of the words of Christ, and it would 
then have been much more appropriate to explain afresh the sense 
of the words, ‘till I come.’ Moreover, there is no reference here 
to the death as having already occurred, although a small addition 
to that effect in verse 24 would have been so easy. Butif we were 
to suppose that John had long been dead when this was written, 
the whole rectification as it is given would be utterly without sense.”* 
On the contrary, we affirm that the whole history of the first two 
centuries renders it certain that the Apostle was already dead, and 
that the explanation was not a rectification of false hopes during 
his lifetime, but an explanation of the failure of expectations which 
had already taken place, and probably excited some scandal. We 
know how the early Church looked for the immediate coming of 
the glorified Christ, and how such hopes sustained persecuted 
Christians in their sorrow and suffering. This is very clearly 
expressed in 1 Thess. iv. 15-18, where the expectation of the 
second coming within the lifetime of the writer and readers of the 
Epistle is confidently stated, and elsewhere, and even in 1 John ii. 
18, the belief that the “last times” had arrived is expressed. The 
history of the Apocalypse in relation to the Canon illustrates the 
case. So long as the belief in the early consummation of all 
things continued strong, the Apocalypse was the favourite writing 
of the early Church ; but when time went on, and the second 
coming of Christ did not take place, the opinion of Christendom 
regarding the work changed, and disappointment, as well as the 
desire to explain the non-fulfilment of prophecies upon which so 
much hope had been based, led many to reject the Apocalypse 
as an unintelligible and fallacious book. We venture to conjecture 
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that the tradition that John should not die until the second coming 
of Jesus may have originated with the Apocalypse, where that 
event is announced to John as immediately to take place, xxii. 
7, 10, 12, and the words with which the book ends are of this 
nature, and express the expectation of the writer, 20: ‘‘ He which 
testifieth these things saith : Surely I come quickly. Amen. Come, 
Lord Jesus.” It was not in the spirit of the age to hesitate about 
such anticipations, and so long as the Apostle lived such a 
tradition would scarcely have required or received contradiction 
from anyone, the belief being universal that the coming of Jesus 
might take place any day, and assuredly would not be long 
delayed. When the Apostle was dead, however, and the tradition 
that it had been foretold that he should live until the coming of 
the Lord exercised men’s minds, and doubt and disappointment at 
the non-fulfilment of what may have been regarded as prophecy 
produced a prejudicial effect upon Christendom, it seemed to the 
writer of this Gospel a desirable thing to point out that too much 
stress had been laid upon the tradition, and that the words which 
had been relied upon in the first instance did not justify the 
expectations which had been formed from them. This also con- 
tradicts the hypothesis that the Apostle John was the author of the 
Gospel. 

Such a passage aS xix. 35, received in any natural sense, or 
interpreted in any way which can be supported by evidence, shows 
that the writer of the Gospel was not an eye-witness of the events 
recorded, but appeals to the testimony of others. It is generally 
admitted that the expressions in ch. 1. 14 are of universal applica- 
tion, and capable of being adopted by all Christians, and, conse- 
quently, that they do not imply any direct claim on the part of the 
writer to personal knowledge of Jesus. We must now examine 
whether the Gospel itself bears special marks of having been 
written by an eye-witness, and how far in this respect it bears out 
the assertion that it was written by the Apostle John. It is con- 
stantly asserted that the minuteness of the details in the fourth 
Gospel indicates that it must have been written by one who was 
present at the scenes he records. With regard to this point we 
need only generally remark that in the works of imagination of 
which the world is full, and the singular realism of many of which 
is recognised by all, we have the most minute and natural details 
of scenes which never occurred, and of conversations which never 
took place, the actors in which never actually existed. Ewald 
admits that it is undeniable that the fourth Gospel was written 
with a fixed purpose, and with artistic design ; and, indeed, he 
goes further, and recognises that the Apostle could not possibly so 
Jong have recollected the discourses of Jesus and verbally repro- 
duced them, so that, in fact, we have only, at best, a substantial 
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report of the matter of those discourses coloured by the mind of 
the author himself. Details of scenes at which we were not 
present may be admirably supplied by imagination, and, as we 
cannot compare what is here described as taking place with what 
actually took place, the argument that the author must have been 
an eye-witness because he gives such details is without validity. 
Moreover, the details of the fourth Gospel in many cases do not 
agree with those of the three Synoptics, and it is an undoubted 
fact that the author of the fourth Gospel gives the details of scenes 
at which the Apostle John was not present, and reports the dis- 
courses and conversations on such occasions with the very same 
minuteness as those at which he is said to have been present ; as, 
for instance, the interview between Jesus and the woman of 
Samaria. It is undeniable that the writer had other Gospels 
before him when he composed his work, and that he made use of 
other materials than his own. 

It is by no means difficult, however, to point out very clear 
indications that the author was not an eye-witness, but constructed 
his scenes and discourses artistically and for effect. We shall not, 
at present, dwell upon the almost uniform artifice adopted in 
most of the dialogues, in which the listeners either misunderstand 
altogether the words of Jesus, or interpret them in a foolish and 
material way, and thus afford him an opportunity of enlarging 
upon the theme. For instance, Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, 
misunderstands the expression of Jesus, that in order to see the 
kingdom of God a man must be born from above, and asks: 
“How can a man be born when he is old? can he enter a second 
time into his mother’s womb and be born?”? Now, as it is well 
known, and as we have already shown, the common expression 
used in regard to a proselyte to Judaism was that of being born 
again, with which every Jew, and more especially every “ruler of 
the Jews,” must have been well acquainted. The stupidity which 
he displays in his conversation with Jesus, and with which the 
author endowed all who came in contact with him, in order by 
the contrast to mark more strongly the superiority of the Master, 
even draws from Jesus the remark, “Art thou the teacher of Israel, 
and understandest not these things ?”3 There can be no doubt 
that the scene was ideal, and it is scarcely possible that a Jew 
could have written it. In the Synoptics, Jesus is reported as 
quoting against the people of his own city, Nazareth, who rejected 
him, the proverb, ‘A prophet has no honour in his own country.”4 
The appropriateness of the remark here is obvious. ‘The author 
of the fourth Gospel, however, shows clearly that he was neither 
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an eye-witness nor acquainted with the subject or country when 
he introduces this proverb in a different place. Jesus is repre- 
sented as staying two days at Sychar after his conversation with 
the Samaritan woman. ‘“ Now after the two days he departed 
thence into Galilee. For (ydép) Jesus himself testified that a 
prophet hath no honour in his own country. When, therefore 
(odv), he came into Galilee, the Galileans received him, having 
seen all the things that he did in Jerusalem at the feast—for they 
also went unto the feast.”" It is manifest that the quotation 
here is quite out of place, and none of the ingenious but untenable 
explanations of apologists can make it appropriate. He is made 
to go into Galilee, which was his country, because a prophet has 
no honour in his country, and the Galileans are represented as 
receiving him, which is a contradiction of the proverb. The 
writer evidently misunderstood the facts of the case or deliberately 
desired to deny the connection of Jesus with Nazareth and Galilee, 
in accordance with his evident intention of associating the Logos 
only with the Holy City. We must not pause to show that the 
author is generally unjust to the Galileans, and displays an 
ignorance regarding them very unlike what we should expect from 
the fisherman of Galilee.2 We have already alluded to the 
artificial character of the conversation with the woman of Samaria, 
which, although given with so much detail, occurred at a place 
totally unknown (perhaps allegorically called the ‘‘ City of Lies ”), 
at which the Apostle John was not present, and the substance of 
which was typical of Samaria and its five nations and false 
gods. The continuation in the Gospel is as unreal as the 
conversation. 

Another instance displaying personal ignorance is the insertion 
into adiscourse at the Last Supper, and without any appropriate 
connection with the context, the passage: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you: he that receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth me, 
and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me.”3 In 
the Synoptics this sentence is naturally represented as part of the 
address to the disciples who are to be sent forth to preach the 
Gospel ;+ but it is clear that its insertion here is a mistake.s 
Again, a very obvious slip, which betrays that what was intended 
for realistic detail is nothing but a reminiscence of some earlier 
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Gospel misapplied, occurs in a later part of the discourses very 
inappropriately introduced as being delivered on the same occasion. 
At the end of xiv. 31 Jesus is represented, after saying that he 
would no more talk much with the disciples, as suddenly breaking 
off with the words: “Arise, let us go hence” (EyeéperGe 
dywpev evredev). They do not, however, arise and go thence, 
but, on the contrary, Jesus at once commences another long 
discourse: “I am the true vine,” etc. The expression is merely 
introduced artistically to close one discourse, and enable the 
writer to begin another ; and the idea is taken from some earlier 
work. For instance, in our first Synoptic, at the close of the 
Agony in the Garden, which the fourth Gospel ignores altogether, 
Jesus says to the awakened disciples: “ Rise, let us go” (’EyeiperGe 
aywpev).t We need not go on with these illustrations, but the 
fact that the author is not an eye-witness recording scenes which 
he beheld and discourses which he heard, but a writer composing 
an ideal Gospel on a fixed plan, will become more palpable as we 
proceed. 

It is not necessary to enter upon any argument to prove the 
fundamental difference which exists in every respect between the 
Synoptics and the fourth Gospel. This is admitted even by 
Apologists, whose efforts to reconcile the discordant elements are 
totally unsuccessful. “It is impossible to pass from the synoptic 
Gospels to that of St. John,” says Dr. Westcott, “ without feeling 
that the transition involves the passage from one world of thought 
to another. No familiarity with the general teaching of the 
Gospels, no wide conception of the character of the Saviour, is 
sufficient to destroy the contrast which exists in form and spirit 
between the earlier and later narratives.”* The difference 
between the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, not only as regards 
the teaching of Jesus but also the facts of the narrative, is so 
great that it is impossible to harmonise them, and no one who 
seriously considers the matter can fail to see that both cannot 
be accepted as correct. If we believe that the Synoptics give a 
truthful representation of the life and teaching of Jesus, it follows 
of necessity that, in whatever category we may decide to place 
the fourth Gospel, it must be rejected as a historical work. The 
theories which are most in favour as regards it may place the 
Gospel in a high position as an ideal composition, but sober 
criticism must infallibly pronounce that they exclude it altogether 
from the province of history. There is no option but to accept it 
as the only genuine report of the sayings and doings of Jesus, 
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rejecting the Synoptics, or to remove it at once to another depart- 
ment of literature. The Synoptics certainly contradict each other 
in many minor details, but they are not in fundamental disagree- 
ment with each other, and evidently present the same portrait of 
Jesus and the same view of his teaching derived from the same 
sources. 

The vast difference which exists between the representation of 
Jesus in the fourth Gospel and in the Synoptics is too well recognised 
to require minute demonstration. We must, however, point out 
some of the distinctive features.“ We need not do-more here than 
refer to the fact that, whilst the Synoptics relate the circumstances 
of the birth of Jesus (two of them at least), and give some history 
of his family and origin, the fourth Gospel, ignoring all this, 
introduces the great Teacher at once as the Logos who from the 
beginning was with God and was himself God. The keynote is 
struck from the first, and in the philosophical prelude to the 
Gospel we have the announcement to those who have ears to 
hear, that here we need expect no simple history, but an artistic 
demonstration of the philosophical postulate. According to the 
Synoptics, Jesus is baptised by John, and as he goes out of the 
water the Holy Ghost descends upon him like a dove. The 
fourth Gospel says nothing of the baptism, and makes John the 
Baptist narrate vaguely that he saw the Holy Ghost descend like 
a dove and rest upon Jesus, as a sign previously indicated to him 
by God by which to recognise the Lamb of God.‘ From the 
very first, John the Baptist, in the fourth Gospel, recognises and 
declares Jesus to be “the Christ,” “the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world.”3 According to the Synoptics, 
John comes preaching the baptism of repentance, and so far is 
he from making such declarations, or forming such distinct 
opinions concerning Jesus, that even after he has been cast into 
prison and just before his death—when, in fact, his preaching was 
at an end—he is represented as sending disciples to Jesus, on 
hearing in prison of his works, to ask him: “Art thou he that 
should come, or look we for another?’4 Jesus carries on his 
ministry and baptises simultaneously with John, according to the 
fourth Gospel ; but his public career, according to the Synoptics, 
does not begin until after the Baptist’s has concluded, and John 
is cast into prison.s The Synoptics clearly represent the ministry 
of Jesus as having been limited toa single year,° and his preaching 
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is confined to Galilee and Jerusalem, where his career culminates 
at the fatal Passover. The fourth Gospel distributes the teaching 
of Jesus between Galilee, Samaria, and Jerusalem, makes it extend 
at least over three years, and refers to three Passovers spent by 
Jesus at Jerusalem.t The Fathers felt this difficulty and expended 
a good deal of apologetic ingenuity upon it; but no one is now 
content with the explanation of Eusebius, that the Synoptics 
merely intended to write the history of Jesus during the one year 
after the imprisonment of the Baptist, whilst the fourth Evangelist 
recounted the events of the time not recorded by the others—a 
theory which is totally contradicted by the four Gospels them- 
selves.? 

The fourth Gospel represents the expulsion of the money- 
changers by Jesus as taking place at the very outset of his career,3 
when he could not have been known, and when such a proceeding 
is incredible ; whilst the Synoptics place it at the very close of his 
ministry, after his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when, if ever, 
such an act which might have contributed to the final catastrophe 
becomes conceivable. The variation from the parallels in the 
Synoptics, moreover, is exceedingly instructive, and further indi- 
cates the amplification of a later writer imperfectly acquainted 
with the circumstances. The first and second Synoptics, in 
addition to the general expression, “those buying and selling in 
the Temple,” mention only that Jesus overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers and the seats of those selling doves. The third 
Synoptist does not even give these particulars. The author of 
the fourth Gospel, however, not only makes Jesus expel the sellers 
of doves and the money-changers, but adds: “ those selling oxen 
and sheep.” Now, not only is there not the slightest evidence 
that sheep and oxen were bought and sold in the Temple, but it 
is obvious that there was no room there to do so. On the con- 
trary, it is known that the market for cattle was not only distant 
from. the Temple, but even from the city. The author himself 
betrays the foreign element in his account by making Jesus address 
his words, when driving them all out, only ‘‘to them selling doves.” 
Why single these out and seem to exclude the sellers of sheep and 
oxen? He. has apparently forgotten his own interpolation. In 
the first Gospel the connection of the words of Jesus with the 
narrative suggests an explanation: xxi. 12 ‘...... and overthrew the 
tables of the money-changers, and the seats of those selling doves, 
and saith to them,” etc. Upon the occasion of this episode the 
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fourth Gospel represents Jesus as replying to the demand of the 
Jews for a sign why he did such things: “Destroy this temple, 
and within three days I will raise it up,” which the Jews very 
naturally understand in a material sense, and which even the 
disciples only comprehended and believed “after the resurrec- 
tion.” The Synoptists not only know nothing of this, but repre- 
sent the saying as the testimony which the false witnesses bare 
against Jesus.t No such charge is brought against Jesus at all in 
the fourth Gospel. So little do the Synoptists know of the con- 
versation of Jesus with the Samaritan woman and his sojourn for 
two days at Sychar that, in his instructions to his disciples in the 
first Gospel, Jesus positively forbids them either to go to the 
Gentiles or to enter into any city of the Samaritans.? 

The fourth Gospel has very few miracles in common with the 
Synoptics, and those few present notable variations. After the 
feeding of the five thousand, Jesus, according to the Synoptics, 
constrains his disciples to enter a ship and to go to the other side 
of the Lake of Gennesaret, whilst he himself goes up a mountain 
apart to pray. A storm arises, and Jesus appears walking to them 
over the sea, whereat the disciples are troubled ; but Peter says to 
him: ‘‘ Lord, if it be thou, bid me come unto thee over the water ”; 
and on his going out of the ship over the water, and beginning to 
sink, he cries, ‘‘ Lord, save me”; Jesus stretched out his hand and 
caught him; and when they had come into the ship the wind 
ceased, and they that were in the ship came and worshipped him, 
saying, “‘Of a truth thou art the Son of God.”3 The fourth 
Gospel, instead of representing Jesus as retiring to the mountain 
to pray, which would have been opposed to the author’s idea of 
the Logos, makes the motive for going thither the knowledge of 
Jesus that the people “would come and take him by force that 
they might make him a king.”4 The writer altogether ignores the 
episode of Peter walking on the sea, and adds a new miracle by 
stating that, as soon as Jesus was received on board, “‘the ship was 
at the land whither they were going.”5 The Synoptics go on to 
describe the devout excitement and faith of all the country round ; 
but the fourth Gospel, limiting the effect on the multitude in the 
first instance to curiosity as to how Jesus had crossed the lake, 
represents Jesus as upbraiding them for following him, not because 
they saw miracles, but because they had eaten of the loaves and 
been filled,® and makes him deliver one of those long dogmatic 
discourses, interrupted by, and based upon, the remarks of the 
crowd, which so peculiarly distinguish the fourth Gospel. 
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Without dwelling upon such details of miracles, however, we 
proceed with our slight comparison. Whilst the fourth Gospel 
from the very commencement asserts the foreknowledge of Jesus 
as to who should betray him, and makes him inform the Twelve 
that one of them is a devil, alluding to Judas Iscariot,’ the Synop- 
tists represent Jesus as having so little foreknowledge that Judas 
should betray him that, shortly before the end, and indeed, 
according to the third Gospel, only at the last supper, Jesus 
promises that the disciples shall sit upon twelve thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel,? and it is only at the last supper, after 
Judas has actually arranged with the chief priests, and apparently 
from knowledge of the fact, that Jesus, for the first time, speaks of 
his betrayal by him.3 On his way to Jerusalem, two days before 
the Passover,+ Jesus comes to Bethany, where, according to the 
Synoptics, being in the house of Simon the leper, a woman with 
an alabaster box of very precious ointment came and poured the 
ointment upon his head, much to the indignation of the disciples, 
who say: ‘‘ To what purpose is this waste? For this might have 
been sold for much, and given to the poor.”5 In the fourth 
Gospel the episode takes place six days before the Passover,® in 
the house of Lazarus, and it is his sister Mary who takes a pound 
of very costly ointment, but she anoints the feet of Jesus and 
wipes them with her hair. It is Judas Iscariot, and not the 
disciples, who says: “ Why was not this ointment sold for three 
hundred pence and given to the poor?” And Jesus makes a 
similar reply to that in the Synoptics, showing the identity of the 
occurrence described so differently.7 

The Synoptics represent most clearly that Jesus on the evening 
of the 14th Nisan, after the custom of the Jews, ate the Passover 
with his disciples,* and that he was arrested in the first hours of 
the 15th Nisan, the day on which he was put to death. Nothing 
can be more distinct than the statement that the last supper was 
the Paschal feast. ‘’They made ready the Passover (jToipacav 
T)> mdoyxa), and, when the hour was come, he sat down and 
the Apostles with him, and he said to them: With desire I 
desired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer” (HaiOupig 
erefipnou tottro Td mdoxa dayedv pe? tydv apd Tov pe 
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waGeiv).* The fourth Gospel, however, in accordance with the 
principle which is dominant throughout, represents the last repast 
which Jesus eats with his disciples as a common supper (d«trvov), 
which takes place not on the 14th, but on the 1 3th Nisan, the 
day “before the feast of the Passover” (mpd tis eopris rot 
méoxa),? and his death takes place on the 14th, the day on which. 
the Paschal lamb was slain. Jesus is delivered by Pilate to the 
Jews to be crucified about the sixth hour of “the preparation of 
the Passover” (iy TapacKevn Tov wdc xa.),3 and because it was 
“the preparation,” the legs of the two men crucified with Jesus 
were broken that the bodies might not remain on the cross on the 
great day of the feast.+ The fourth Gospel totally ignores the 
institution of the Christian festival at the last supper, but, instead, 
represents Jesus as washing the feet of the disciples, enjoining 
them also to wash each other’s feet: “‘ For I gave you an example 
that ye should do according as I did to you.”5 The Synoptics 
have no knowledge of this incident. Immediately after the 
warning to Peter of his future denial, Jesus goes out with the 
disciples to the Garden of Gethsemane, and, taking Peter and the 
two sons of Zebedee apart, began to be sorrowful and very 
depressed, and, as he prayed in his agony that if possible the cup 
might pass from him, an angel comforts him. Instead of this, 
the fourth Gospel represents Jesus as delivering, after the warning 
to Peter, the longest discourses in the Gospel: “Let not your 
heart be troubled,” etc.; “I am the true vine,”® etc.; and 
although said to be written by one of the sons of Zebedee who 
were with Jesus on the occasion, the fourth Gospel does not 
mention the agony in the garden, but, on the contrary, makes 
Jesus utter the long prayer xvii. 1- 26, in a calm and even 
exulting spirit very far removed from the sorrow and depression 
of the more natural scene in Gethsemane. The prayer, like the 
rest of the prayers in the Gospel, is a mere didactic and dogmatic 
address for the benefit of the hearers. 

The arrest of Jesus presents a similar contrast. In the Synop- 
tics, Judas comes with a multitude from the chief priests and 
elders of the people armed with swords and staves, and, indicating 
his Master by a kiss, Jesus is simply arrested, and, after the slight 
resistance of one of the disciples, is led away.7?_ In the fourth 
Gospel the case is very different. Judas comes with a band of 
men from the chief priests and Pharisees, with lanterns and torches 
and weapons, and Jesus—‘“ knowing all things which were coming 
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to pass”—himself goes towards them and asks: “ Whom seek 
ye?” Judas plays no active part, and no kiss is given. The 
fourth Evangelist is, as ever, bent on showing that all which 
happens to the Logos is predetermined by himself and voluntarily 
encountered. As soon as Jesus replies, “I am he,” the whole 
band of soldiers go backwards and fall to the ground—an incident 
thoroughly in the spirit of the early apocryphal Gospels still 
extant, and of an evidently legendary character. He is then led 
away first to Annas, who sends him to Caiaphas, whilst the 
Synoptics naturally know nothing of Annas, who was not the high 
priest and had no authority. We need not follow the trial, which 
is fundamentally different in the Synoptics and fourth Gospel ; 
and we have already pointed out that, in the Synoptics, Jesus is 
crucified on the 15th Nisan, whereas in the fourth Gospel he is 
put to death—the spiritual Paschal lamb—on the 14th Nisan. 
According to the fourth Gospel, Jesus bears his own cross to 
Calvary,’ but the Synoptics represent it as being borne by Simon 
of Cyrene.? As a very singular illustration of the inaccuracy of all 
the Gospels, we may point to the circumstance that no two of 
them agree even about so simple a matter of fact as the inscription 
on the cross, assuming that there was one at all. They give it 
respectively as follows: “This is Jesus the King of the Jews” ; 
“The King of the Jews”; “This (is) the King of the Jews”; 
and the fourth Gospel: “ Jesus the Nazarene the King of the 
Jews.”3 The occurrences during the Crucifixion are profoundly 
different in the fourth Gospel from those narrated in the Synoptics. 
In the latter, only the women are represented as beholding afar 
off,t but “the beloved disciple” is added in the fourth Gospel, 
and, instead of being far off, they are close to the cross; and for 
the last cries of Jesus reported in the Synoptics we have the 
episode in which Jesus confides his mother to the disciple’s care. 
We need not at present compare the other details of the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection, which are differently reported by each of the 
Gospels. 

We have only indicated a few of the more salient differences 
between the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, which are rendered 
much more striking, in the Gospels themselves, by the profound 
dissimilarity of the sentiments uttered by Jesus.’ We merely point 
out, in passing, the omission of important episodes from the fourth 
Gospel, such as the Temptation in the wilderness; the Trans- 
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onmaeats at which, are to the ee cepies the sons of 
Zebedee were present ; the last Supper ; the agony in the garden ; 
the mournful cries on the cross ; and, we may add, the Ascension ; 
and if we turn to the miracles of Jesus, we find that almost all of 
those narrated by the Synoptics are ignored, whilst an almost 
entirely new series is introduced. There is not a single instance 
of the cure of demoniacal possession in any form recorded in the 
fourth Gospel. Indeed, the number of miracles is reduced in that 
Gospel to a few typical cases; and although at the close it is 
generally said that Jesus did many other signs in the presence of 
his disciples, these alone are written with the declared purpose : 
“‘that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God.” 

We may briefly refer in detail to one miracle of the fourth 
Gospel—the raising of Lazarus. The extraordinary fact that the 
Synoptists are utterly ignorant of this the greatest of the miracles 
attributed to Jesus has been too frequently discussed to require 
much comment here. It will be remembered that, as the case of 
the daughter of Jairus is, by the express declaration of Jesus, one 
of mere suspension of consciousness,” the only instance in which a 
dead person is distinctly said, in any of the Synoptics, to have 
been restored to life by Jesus is that of the son of the widow of 
Nain.3 It is, therefore, quite impossible to suppose that the 
Synoptists could have known of the raising of Lazarus and wilfully 
omitted it. It 1s equally impossible to believe that the authors 
of the synoptic Gospels, from whatever sources they may have 
drawn their materials, could have been ignorant of such a miracle 
had it really taken place. This astounding miracle, according to 
the fourth Gospel, created such general excitement that it was one 
of the leading events which led to the arrest and crucifixion of 
Jesus.4 If, therefore, the Synoptics had any connection with the 
writers to whom they are referred, the raising of Lazarus must have 
been personally known to their reputed authors either directly 
or through the Apostles who are supposed to have inspired them, 
or even if they have any claim to contemporary origin the tradition 
of the greatest miracle of Jesus must have been fresh throughout 
the Church, if such a wonder had ever been performed. ‘The total 
ignorance of such a miracle displayed by the whole of the works 
of the New Testament, therefore, forms the strongest presumptive 
evidence that the narrative in the fourth Gospel is a mere 
imaginary scene, illustrative of the dogma, “I am the resurrection 
and the life,” upon which it is based. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the peculiarities of the narrative itself. When Jesus 
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first hears, from the message of the sisters, that Lazarus whom he 
loved was sick, he declares, xi. 4: “This sickness is not unto 
death, but for the glory of God, that the Son of God may be 
glorified thereby”; and v. 6: “When, ‘therefore (otv), he heard 
that he was sick, at that time he continued two days in the place 
where he was.” After that interval he proposes to go into Judza, 
and explains to the disciples, v. 11: “ Our friend Lazarus is fallen 
asleep; but I go that I may awake him out of sleep.” The 
disciples reply, with the stupidity with which the fourth Evangelist 
endows all those who hold colloquy with Jesus, v. 12: “ Lord, if 
he is fallen asleep, he will recover. Howbeit, Jesus spake of his 
death ; but they thought that he was speaking of the taking of rest 
in sleep. Then said Jesus unto them plainly: Lazarus is dead, 
and I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent 
that ye may believe.” The artificial nature of all this introductory 
matter will not have escaped the reader, and it is further illustrated 
by that which follows. Arrived at Bethany, they find that Lazarus 
has lain in the grave already four days. Martha says to Jesus 
(v. 21 f.): “Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died. And I know that even now whatsoever thou shalt ask of 
God, God will give thee. Jesus saith unto her: Thy brother shall 
rise again.” Martha, of course, as usual, misunderstands this 
saying as applying to ‘“‘the resurrection at the last day,” in order to 
introduce the reply: “I am the resurrection and the life,” ete. 
When they come to the house, and Jesus sees Mary and the Jews 
weeping, “he groaned in spirit and troubled himself,” and on 
reaching the grave itself (v. 35 f.), “ Jesus wept: Then said the 
Jews: Behold how he loved him!’ Now this representation, 
which has ever since been the admiration of Christendom, presents 
the very strongest marks of unreality. Jesus, who loves Lazarus 
so much, disregards the urgent message of the sisters, and, whilst 
openly declaring that his sickness is not unto death, intentionally 
lingers until his friend dies. When he does go to Bethany, and is 
on the very point of restoring Lazarus to life and dissipating the 
grief of his family and friends, he actually weeps and groans in 
his spirit. There is so total an absence of reason for such grief at 
such a moment that these tears, to any sober reader, are unmistak- 
ably mere theatrical adjuncts of a scene elaborated out of the 
imagination of the writer. The suggestion of the bystanders 
(v. 37), that he might have prevented the death, is not more 
probable than the continuation (v. 38): ‘ Jesus, therefore, again 
groaning in himself, cometh to the grave.” There, having ordered 
the stone to be removed, he delivers a prayer avowedly intended 
merely for the bystanders (v. 41 f.): “And Jesus lifted up his 
eyes and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me, and 
I knew that thou hearest me always: but for the sake of the 
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multitude which stand around I said this, that they may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” This prayer is as evidently artificial as 
-the rest of the details of the miracle; but, as in other elaborately 
arranged scenic representations, the charm is altogether dispelled 
when closer examination shows the character of the dramatic 
elements. A careful consideration of the narrative and of all the 
facts of the case must, we think, lead to the conclusion that this 
miracle is not even a historical tradition of the life of Jesus, but is 
wholly an ideal composition by the author of the fourth Gospel. 
This being the case, the other miracles of the Gospel need not 
detain us. 

If the historical part of the fourth Gospel be in irreconcilable 
contradiction to the Synoptics, the didactic is infinitely more so. 
The teaching of the one is totally different from that of the 
others in spirit, form, and terminology; and, although there are 
undoubtedly fine sayings throughout the work, in the prolix dis- 
courses of the fourth Gospel there is not a single characteristic of 
the simple eloquence of the Sermon on the Mount. In the diffuse 
mysticism of the Logos we can scarcely recognise a trace of 
the terse practical wisdom of Jesus of Nazareth. It must be 
apparent even to the most superficial observer that, in the fourth 
Gospel, we are introduced to a perfectly new system of instruction, 
and to an order of ideas of which there is not a vestige in the 
Synoptics. Instead of short and concise lessons, full of striking 
truth and point, we find nothing but long and involved dogmatic 
discourses of little practical utility. The limpid spontaneity of 
that earlier teaching, with its fresh illustrations and profound 
sentences, uttered without effort and untinged by art, is exchanged 
for diffuse addresses and artificial dialogues, in which labour and 
design are everywhere apparent. From pure and living morality, 
couched in brief, incisive sayings which enter the heart and dwell 
upon the ear, we turn to elaborate philosophical orations 
without clearness or order, and to doctrinal announcements 
unknown to the Synoptics. To the inquiry, “ What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ?” Jesus replies, in the Synoptics, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself...... this do, 
and thou shalt live.”* In the fourth Gospel, to the question, 
‘‘ What must we do that we may work the works of God?” Jesus 
answers, “ This is the work of God, that ye should believe in him 
whom he sent.”? The teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics is almost 
wholly moral, and in the fourth Gospel it is almost wholly dog- 
matic. If Christianity consist of the doctrines preached in the 
fourth Gospel, it is not too much to say that the Synoptics do not 
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teach Christianity at all. The extraordinary phenomenon is pre- 
sented of three Gospels, each professing to be complete in itself, 
‘and to convey the good tidings of salvation to man, which have 
actually omitted the doctrines which are the condition of that 
salvation. The fourth Gospel practically expounds a new religion. 
It is undeniable that morality and precepts of love and charity for 
the conduct of life are the staple of the teaching of Jesus in the 
Synoptics, and that dogma occupies so small a place that it is 
regarded as a subordinate and secondary consideration. In the 
fourth Gospel, however, dogma is the one thing needful, and forms 
the whole substance of the preaching of the Logos. The burden 
of his teaching is, ‘‘He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life, 
but he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him.”! It is scarcely possible to put the con- 
trast between the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel in too strong a 
light. If we possessed the Synoptics without the fourth Gospel, 
we should have the exposition of pure morality based on perfect 
love to God and man. If we had the fourth Gospel without the 
Synoptics, we should have little more than a system of dogmatic 
theology without morality. Not only is the doctrine and the termi- 
nology of the Jesus of the fourth Gospel quite different from that 
of the Jesus of the Synoptics, but so is the teaching of John the 
Baptist. In the Synoptics he comes preaching the Baptism of 
repentance,? and, like the Master, inculcating principles of 
morality ;3 but in the fourth Gospel he has adopted the peculiar 
views of the author, proclaims “the lamb of God which taketh 
away the sins of the world,”4 and bears witness that he is “the 
Son of God.”5 We hear of the Paraclete for the first time in the 
fourth Gospel. 

It is so impossible to ignore the distinct individuality of the 
Jesus of the fourth Gospel, and of his teaching, that even Apolo- 
gists are obliged to admit that the peculiarities of the author have 
coloured the portrait, and introduced an element of subjectivity 
into the discourses. It was impossible, they confess, that the 
Apostle could remember verbally such long orations for half a 
century, and at best that they can only be accepted as substan- 
tially correct reports of the teaching of Jesus. ‘‘ Above all,” says 
Ewald, “the discourses of Christ and of others in this Gospel are 
clothed as by an entirely new colour: on this account also scepti- 
cism has desired to conclude that the Apostle cannot have com- 
posed the Gospel; and yet no conclusion is more unfounded. 
When the Apostle at so late a period determined to compose the 
work, it was certainly impossible for him to reproduce all the 
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words exactly as they were spoken, if he did not perhaps desire 
not merely to recalla few memorable sentences, but, in longer dis- 
cussions of more weighty subjects, to charm back all the animation 
with which they were once given. So he availed himself of that 
freedom in their revivification which is quite intelligible in itself, 
and sufficiently warranted by the precedent of so many great 
examples of antiquity ; and where the discourses extend to greater 
length, there entered involuntarily into the structure much of that 
fundamental conception and language regarding the manifestation 
of Christ which had long become deeply rooted in the Apostle’s 
soul. But as certainly as these discourses bear upon them the 
colouring of the Apostle’s mind, so certainly do they agree in their 
substantial contents with his best recollections—because the 
Spruchsammlung proves that the discourses of Christ in certain 
moments really could rise to the full elevation, which in John 
surprises us throughout more than in Matthew. To deny the 
apostolical authorship of the Gospel for such reasons, therefore, 
were pure folly, and in the highest degree unjust. Moreover, the 
circumstance that, in the drawing up of such discourses, we some- 
times see him reproduce or further develop sayings which had 
already been recorded in the older Gospels, can prove nothing 
against the apostolical origin of the Gospel, as he was indeed at 
perfect liberty, if he pleased, to make use of the contents of such 
older writings when he considered it desirable, and when they 
came to the help of his own memory of those long passed 
days: for he certainly retained many or all of such expres- 
sions also in his own memory.”! Elsewhere, he describes the 
work as ‘glorified Gospel history,” composed out of “ glorified 
recollection.”? 

Another strenuous defender of the authenticity of the fourth 
Gospel wrote of it as follows : “‘ Nevertheless, everything is recon- 
cilable,” says Gfrorer, ‘‘if one accept the testimony of the elders 
as true. For as John must have written the Gospel as an old 
man, that is to say not before the year go-g5 of our era, there is 
an interval of more than half a century between the time when 
the events which he relates really happened and the time of the 
composition of his book—space enough certainly to make a few 
mistakes conceivable, even pre-supposing a good memory and 
unshaken love of truth. Let us imagine, for instance, that to-day 
(in 1841) an old man of eighty to ninety years of age should write 
down from mere memory the occurrences of the American War 
(of Independence), in which he himself in his early youth played 


t Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., x., p. 90 f. 
2 « Verklirte evangelische Geschichte”’—‘‘verklirte erinnerung” (Jahrb. 
6261. Wiss., ili., pp. 163, 166). 
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a part. Certainly in his narrative, even though it might otherwise 
~ be true, many traits would be found which would not agree with 
the original event. Moreover, another particular circumstance 
must be added in connection with the fourth Gospel. Two-thirds 
of it consist of discourses, which John places in the mouth of 
Jesus Christ. Now, every day’s experience proves that oral 
impressions are much more fleeting than those of sight. The 
happiest memory scarcely retains long orations after three or 
four years ; how, then, could John with verbal accuracy report 
the discourses of Jesus after fifty or sixty years! We must be 
content if he truly render the chief contents and spirit of them, 
and that he does this, as a rule, can be proved. It has been 
shown above that already, before Christ, a very peculiar philosophy 
of religion had been formed among the Egyptian Jews, which 
found its way into Palestine through the Essenes, and also 
numbered numerous adherents amongst the Jews of the adjacent 
countries of Syria and Asia Minor. The Apostle Paul professed 
this: not less the Evangelist John. Undoubtedly, the latter 
allowed this Theosophy to exercise a strong influence upon his 
representation of the life-history of Jesus,”? etc. 

All such admissions, whilst they are absolutely requisite to 
explain the undeniable phenomena of the fourth Gospel, have 
one obvious consequence: The fourth Gospel, by whomsoever 
written—even if it could be traced to the Apostle John himself 
—has no real historical value, being at best the “ glorified 
recollections” of an old man, written down half a century after 
the events recorded. The absolute difference betweén the 
teaching of this Gospel and of the Synoptics becomes perfectly 
intelligible when the long discourses are recognised to be the 
result of Alexandrian philosophy artistically interwoven with 
developed Pauline Christianity, and put into the mouth of Jesus. 
It will have been remarked that along with the admission of great 
subjectivity in the report of the discourses, and the plea that 
nothing beyond the mere substance of the original teaching can 
reasonably be looked for, there is, in the extracts we have given, 
an assertion that there actually is a faithful reproduction in this 
Gospel of the original substance.. There is not a shadow of proof 
of this, but, on the contrary, the strongest reason for denying the 
fact; for, unless it be admitted that the Synoptics have so 
completely omitted the whole doctrinal part of the teaching of 
Jesus, have so carefully avoided the very peculiar terminology of 
the Logos Gospel, and have conveyed so unhistorical and 
erroneous an impression of the life and religious system of Jesus 
that, without the fourth Gospel, we should not actually have had 


* Gfrorer, Allg. K. G., 1841, i., p. 172 f. 
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an idea of his fundamental doctrines, we must inevitably recognise 
that the fourth Gospel cannot possibly be a true reproduction of 
his teaching. It is impossible that Jesus can have had two such - 
diametrically opposed systems of teaching—one purely moral, the 
other wholly dogmatic ; one expressed in wonderfully terse, clear, 
brief sayings and parables ; the other in long, involved, and diffuse — 
discourses ; one clothed in the great language of humanity, the 
other concealed in obscure philosophic terminology—and_ that 
these should have been kept so distinct as they are in the 
Synoptics on the one hand, and the fourth Gospel on the other, 
The tradition of Justin Martyr applies solely to the system of the 
Synoptics : “ Brief and concise were the sentences uttered by him, 
for he was no Sophist, but his word was the power of God.”? 


We have already pointed out the evident traces of artificial 


construction in the discourses and dialogues of the fourth Gospel, 
and the more elosely these are examined the more clear does it 
become that they are not genuine reports of the teaching of Jesus, 
but mere ideal compositions by the author of the fourth Gospel. 
The speeches of John the Baptist, the discourses of Jesus, and 
the reflections of the Evangelist himself,? are marked by the same 
peculiarity of style and proceed from the same mind. It is 
scarcely possible to determine where the one begins and the other 
ends.3 It is quite clear, for instance, that the author himself 
without a break continues the words which he puts into the mouth 
of Jesus, in the colloquy with Nicodemus, but it is not easy to 
determine where. The whole dialogue is artificial in the extreme, 
and is certainly not genuine; and this is apparent not only from 
the replies attributed to the “teacher of Israel,” but to the 
irrelevant manner in which the reflections loosely ramble from the 
new birth to the dogmatic statements in the thirteenth and 
following verses, which are the never-failing resource of the 
Evangelist when other subjects are exhausted. The sentiments 
and almost the words attributed to Jesus, or added by the 
writer, to which we are now referring, iil. 12 f., we find again in 
the very same chapter, either put into the mouth of John the 
Baptist, or as reflections of the author, verses 31-36, for again 
we add that it is difficult anywhere to discriminate the speaker. 
Indeed, while the Synoptics are rich in the abundance of practical 
counsel and profound moral insight, as well as in variety of 
illustrative parables, it is remarkable how much sameness there is 
in all the discourses of the fourth Gospel, a very few ideas being 
constantly reproduced. Whilst the teaching of Jesus in the 
Synoptics is singularly universal and impersonal, in the fourth 
Gospel it is purely personal, and rarely passes beyond the declaration 


3°Cf. b., i. 15 f.3 iii. 27 f., 10-21. 
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of his own dignity, and the inculcation of belief in him as the 
only means of salvation: ‘There are certainly some sayings of rare 
beauty which tradition or earlier records may have preserved, but 
these may easily be distinguished from the mass of the work. A 
very distinct trace of ideal composition is found in xvii. 3: “ And 
this is eternal life, to know thee the only true God and him whom 
~ thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” Even Apologists admit that 
it is impossible that Jesus could speak of himself as “Jesus Christ.” 
We need not, however, proceed further with such analysis. We 
believe that no one can calmly and impartially examine the fourth 
Gospel without being convinced of its artificial character. If some 
portions possess real charm, it is of a purely ideal kind, and their 
attraction consists chiefly in the presence of a certain vague but 
suggestive mysticism. The natural longing of humanity for any 
revelation regarding a future state has not been appealed to in 
vain. That the diffuse and often monotonous discourses of 
this Gospel should ever have been preferred to the grand 
simplicity of the teaching of the Synoptics, illustrated by such 
parables as the wise and foolish virgins, the sower, and the 
Prodigal Son, and culminating in the Sermon on the Mount, each 
sentence of which is so full of truth and beauty, is little to the 
credit of critical sense and judgment. 

The elaborate explanations by which the phenomena of the 
fourth Gospel are reconciled with the assumption that it was com- 
posed by the Apostle John are in vain, and there is not a single 
item of evidence within the first century and a half which does 
not agree with internal testimony in opposing the supposition. ‘To 
one point we must briefly refer in connection with this state- 
ment. It is asserted that the Gospel and Epistles—or at least 
the first Epistle—of the Canon ascribed to the Apostle John 
are by one author, although this is not without contradiction, and 
very many of those who agree as to the identity of authorship by 
no means admit the author to have been the Apostle John. It is 
argued, therefore, that the use of the Epistle by Polycarp and 
Papias is evidence of the apostolic origin of the Gospel. We have, 
however, seen that not only is it very uncertain that Polycarp 
made use of the Epistle at all, but that he does not in any case 
mention its author’s name. There is not a particle of evidence 
that he ascribed the Epistle, even supposing he knew it, to the 
Apostle John. With regard to Papias, the only authority for the 
assertion that he knew the Epistle is the statement of Eusebius 
already quoted and discussed, that ‘He used testimonies 
out of John’s first Epistle."* There is no evidence, even 
supposing the statement of Eusebius to be correct, that he 
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ascribed it to the Apostle. The earliest undoubted references to 
the Epistle, in fact, are by Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria, so 
that this evidence is of little avail for the Gospel. There is no 
name attached to the first Epistle, and the second and third have 
the superscription of ‘the Presbyter,” which, applying the argu- 
ment of Ewald regarding the author of the Apocalypse, ought to be 
conclusive against their being written by an Apostle. Asall three are 
evidently by the same writer,and intended to be understood as by the 
author of the Gospel, and that writer does not pretend to bean Apostle 
but calls himself a simple Presbyter, the Epistles likewise give pre- 
sumptive evidence against the Apostolic authorship of the Gospel. 

There is another important testimony against the Johannine 
origin of the fourth Gospel to which we must briefly refer. We 
have pointed out that, according to the fourth Gospel, Jesus did 
not eat the Paschal Supper with his disciples, but that, being 
arrested on the 13th Nisan, he was put to death on the 14th, the 
actual day upon which the Paschal lamb was sacrificed. The 
Synoptics, on the contrary, represent that Jesus ate the Passover 
with his disciples on the evening of the 14th, and was crucified on 
the 15th Nisan. The difference of opinion indicated by these contra- 
dictory accounts actually prevailed in various Churches, and in the 
second half of the second century a violent discussion arose as to 
the day upon which “ The true Passover of the Lord” should be 
celebrated, the Church in Asia Minor maintaining that it should 
be observed on the 14th Nisan—the day on which, according to 
the Synoptics, Jesus himself celebrated the Passover and instituted 
the Christian festival ; whilst the Roman Church as well as most 
other Christians—following the fourth Gospel, which represents 
Jesus as not celebrating the last Passover, but being himself slain 
upon the 14th Nisan, the true Paschal lamb—had abandoned the 
day of the Jewish feast altogether, and celebrated the Christian 
festival on Easter Sunday, upon which the Resurrection was sup- 
posed to have taken place. Polycarp, who went to Rome to 
represent the Churches of Asia Minor in the discussions upon the 
subject, could not be induced to give up the celebration on the 
14th Nisan, the day which, according to tradition, had always been 
observed, and he appealed to the practice of the Apostle John 
himself in support of that date. Eusebius quotes from Irenzeus 
the statement of the case: “For neither could Anicetus persuade 
Polycarp not to observe it (the 14th Nisan), because he had ever 
observed it with John the disciple of our Lord, and with the rest 
of the Apostles with whom he consorted.”* Towards the end of 
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the century Polycrates, the Bishop of Ephesus, likewise appeals to 
the practice of “ John who reclined upon the bosom of the Lord,” 
as well as of the Apostle Philip and his daughters, and of Polycarp 
and others, in support of the same day. ‘All these observed the 
14th day of the Passover, according to the Gospel, deviating from 
it in no respect, but following according to the rule of the faith.”* 
Now it is evident that, according to this undoubted testimony, the 
Apostle John, by his own practice, ratified the account of the 
Synoptics, and contradicted the data of the fourth Gospel; and 
upon the supposition that he so long lived in Asia Minor it is 
probable that his authority largely contributed to establish the 
observance of the 14th Nisan there. We must, therefore, either 
admit that the Apostle John by his practice reversed the statement 
of his own Gospel, or that he was not its author, which of course 
is the natural conclusion. Without going further into the discus- 
sion, which would detain us too long, it is clear that the Paschal 
controversy is opposed to the supposition that the Apostle John 
was the author of the fourth Gospel. 

We have seen that, whilst there is not one particle of evidence 
during a century and a half after the events recorded in the fourth 
Gospel that it was composed by the son of Zebedee, there is, on 
the contrary, the strongest reason for believing that he did not 
write it. The first writer who quotes a passage of the Gospel with 
the mention of his name is Theophilus of Antioch, who gives the 
few words, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God,” as spoken by “ John,” whom he considers amongst the 
divinely inspired (oi rvevparodédpor),? though even he does not 
distinguish him as the Apostle. We have seen the legendary 
nature of the late traditions regarding the composition of the 
Gospel, of which a specimen was given in the defence of it in the 
Canon of Muratori, and we must not further quote them. The 
first writer who distinctly classes the four Gospels together is 
Irenzeus ; and the reasons which he gives for the existence of 
precisely that number in the Canon of the Church illustrate the 
thoroughly uncritical character of the Fathers, and the slight 
dependence which can be placed upon their judgment. “But 
neither can the Gospels be more in number than they are,” says 
Irenzeus, ‘nor, on the other hand, can they’ be fewer. For as 
there are four quarters of the world in which we are, and four 
general winds (kafodixa avedpara), and the Church is dissemi- 
nated throughout all the world, and the Gospel is the pillar and 
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prop of the Church and the spirit of life, it is right that she should 
have four pillars on all sides breathing out immortality and revivi- 
fying men. From which it is manifest that the Word, the maker 
of all, he who sitteth upon the Cherubim and containeth all 
things, who was manifested to man, has given to us the Gospel 
fourformed but possessed by one spirit; as David also says, 
supplicating his advent: ‘Thou that sittest between the Cherubim, 
shine forth.’ For the Cherubim also are four-faced, and their 
faces are symbols of the working of the Son of God...... and the 
Gospels, therefore, are in harmony with these amongst which 
Christ is seated. For the Gospel according to John relates his 
first effectual and glorious generation from the Father, saying: ‘In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God,’ and ‘all things were made by him,.and 
without him nothing was made.’ On this account also this 
Gospel is full of all trustworthiness, for such is his person.'. But 
the Gospel according to Luke, being as it were of priestly char- 
acter, opened with Zacharias the priest sacrificing to God....... 
But Matthew narrates his generation as a man, saying: ‘The 
book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son 
of Abraham,’ and ‘the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise.’ 
This Gospel, therefore, is anthropomorphic, and on this account 
a man, humble and mild in character, is presented throughout the 
Gospel. But Mark makes his commencement after a prophetic 
Spirit coming down from on high unto men, saying: ‘The begin- 
ning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as it is written in Isaiah the 
prophet’; indicating the winged form of the Gospel ; and for this 
reason he makes a compendious and precursory declaration, for 
this is the prophetic character....... Such, therefore, as was the 
course of the Son of God, such also is the form of the living 
creatures ; and such as is the form of the living creatures, such 
also is the character of the Gospel. For quadriform are the living 
creatures, quadriform is the Gospel, and quadriform the course of 
the Lord. And on this account four covenants were given to the 
human race....... These things being thus: vain and ignorant and, 
moreover, audacious are those who set aside the form of the 
Gospel, and declare the aspects of the Gospels as either more or 
less than has been said.”? As such principles of criticism presided 
over the formation of the Canon, it 1s not singular that so many of 
the decisions of the Fathers have been reversed. Irenzeus him- 
self mentioned the existence of heretics who rejected the fourth 


t The Greek of this rather unintelligible sentence is not preserved. The 
Latin version reads as follows: Propter hoc et omni fiducia plenum est Evan- 
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Gospel,t and Epiphanius? refers to the Alogi, who equally denied 
its authenticity ; but it is not needful for us further to discuss this 
point. Enough has been said to show that the testimony of the 
fourth Gospel is of no value towards establishing the truth of 
miracles and the reality of Divine Revelation. 
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iE eAC CSO whe APOSTLES 
CHAPTER 1. 
THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE 


BEFORE we proceed to examine the evidence for miracles and 
the reality of Divine Revelation which is furntshed by the last 
historical book of the New Testament, entitled the ‘“ Acts of the 
Apostles,” it is well that we should briefly recall to mind some 
characteristics of the document, which most materially affect the 
value of any testimony emanating from it. Whilst generally assert- 
ing the resurrection of Jesus, and his bodily ascension, regarding 
which indeed it adds fresh details, this work presents to us a new 
cycle of miracles, and so profusely introduces supernatural agency 
into the history of the early Church that, in comparison with it, 
the Gospels seem almost sober narratives. The Apostles are 
instructed and comforted by visions and revelations, and they, and 
all who believe, are filled with the Holy Spirit and speak with 
other tongues. The Apostles are delivered from prison and from 
bonds by angels or by an earthquake. Men fall dead or are 
smitten with blindness at their rebuke. They heal the sick, raise 
the dead, and handkerchiefs brought from their bodies cure 
diseases and expel evil spirits. 

As a general rule, any document so full of miraculous episodes 
and supernatural occurrences would, without hesitation, be 
characterised as fabulous and incredible, and would not, by any 
sober-minded reader, be for a moment accepted as_ historical. 
There is no other testimony for these miracles. Let the reader 
endeavour to form some conception of the nature and amount of 
evidence necessary to establish the truth of statements antece- 
dently so incredible, and compare it with the testimony of this 
solitary and anonymous document, the character and value of 
which we shall now proceed more closely to examine, 
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It is generally admitted, and indeed it is undeniable, that no 
distinct and unequivocal reference to the Acts of the Apostles, and 
to Luke as their author, occurs in the writings of Fathers before 
one by Irenzeus' about the end of the second century. Passages 
are, however, pointed out in early writings as indicating the use 
and consequent existence of our document, all of which we shall 
now examine. 

Several of these occur in the Zpzstle to the Corinthians, 
ascribed to Clement of Rome. The first, immediately compared 
with the passage to which it is supposed to be a reference, is as 
follows :— 

EPISTLE, C. II. 


Ye were all humble-minded, not 
boasting at all, subjecting yourselves 


INCTS oxen gh. 


hee, and to remember the words of 


rather than subjecting others, more 
gladly giving than receiving. 

Ildvres Te éramewogppovetre, undev ada- 
Fovevdmevor, Uroracoduevor, aAdov 7) 


the Lord Jesus, that he himself said : 
It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

ews pvnmovete Te TY OywY TOU 
kuplov “Inood, dri at’ros elev’ Maxdprdy 


UmordcoorTes, HOvov dtddvTes 7} aM- 
Bdvortes...... 

The words of the Epistle are not a quotation, but merely occur 
in the course of an address. They do not take the form of an 
axiom, but are a comment on the conduct of the Corinthians, 
which may have been suggested either by written or oral tradition, 
or by moral maxims long before current in heathen philosophy.? 
It is unnecessary to enter minutely into this, however, or to 
indicate the linguistic differences between the two passages, for 
one point alone settles the question. In the Acts the saying, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” is distinctly intro- 
duced as a quotation of “words of the Lord Jesus,” and the exhor- 
tation “to remember ” them conveys the inference that they were 
well known. ‘They must either have formed part of Gospels now 
no longer extant, as they are not found in ours, or have been 
familiar as the unwritten tradition of sayings of the Master. In 
either case, if the passage in the Epistle be a reference to these 
words at all, it cannot reasonably be maintained that it must 
necessarily have been derived from a work which itself distinctly 
quotes the words from another source. The slight coinci- 
dence in the expression, without indication that any particular 
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passage is in the mind of the author, and without any mention of 
the Acts, is no evidence of the existence of that work. 

A few critics point to some parts of the following passage as 
showing acquaintance with Acts: “ Through jealousy Paul also 
pointed out the way to the prize of patience, having borne chains 
seven times, having been put to flight, having been stoned ; having 
become a preacher both in the East and in the West, he gained 
the noble renown due to his faith ; having taught the whole world 
righteousness, and come to the extremity of the West, and having 
suffered martyrdom by command of the rulers, he was thus re- 
moved from the world and went to the holy place, having become 
a most eminent example of patience.” The slightest impartial 
consideration, however, must convince any one that this passage 
does not indicate the use of the Acts of the Apostles. The 
Epistle speaks of seven imprisonments, of some of which the Acts 
make no mention, and this must, therefore, have been derived 
from another ‘source. The reference to his “coming to the 
extremity of the West” (répya ris Svoews), whatever interpre- 
tation be put upon it, and to his death, obviously carries the 
history further than the Acts, and cannot have been derived from 
that document. 

The last passage which, it is affirmed, shows acquaintance with 
the Acts of the Apostles is the following: “‘ But what shall we say 
regarding David who hath obtained a good report (emi to 
pepaprupnpevy Aaveid)? unto whom (mpds ov) God said: ‘I found 
aman after mine own heart, David the son of Jesse: in ever- 
lasting mercy I anointed him.’”? This is said to be derived from 
Acts xiii. 22: ‘‘ And when he removed him he raised up to them 
David for king; to whom also he gave testimony (@ Kai etzrev 
paptupnoas) : I found David the son of Jesse, a man after mine 
own heart, who will do all my will.”3 The passage, however, is 
compounded of two quotations loosely made from the Septuagint 
version of the Old Testament, from which all the quotations in the 
Epistle are taken. Ps. Ixxxviil. 20: ‘I found David my servant ; 
in holy mercy I anointed him.”4 And 1 Sam. xii. 14: “A man 
after his own heart.”5 Clement of Alexandria quotes this passage 
from the Epistle, and for “in everlasting mercy” reads “ with holy 
oil” (ev éAaép dyip) as in the Psalm.® Although, therefore, 
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our Alexandrian MS. of the Epistle has the reading which we have 
given above, even if we suppose that the Alexandrian Clement may 
have found a more correct version in his MS., the argument would 
not be affected. ‘The whole similarity lies in the insertion of “the 
son of Jesse,” but this was a most common addition to any mention 
of David, and by the completion of the passage from the Psalm, 
the admission of “who will do all my will,” the peculiar phrase of 
the Acts, as well as the difference of introductory expressions, any 
connection between the two is severed, and it is apparent that the 
quotation of the Epistle may legitimately be referred to the Sep- 
tuagint, with which it agrees much more closely than with the Acts. 
In no case could such slight coincidences prove acquaintance with 
the Acts of the Apostles.* 

Only one passage of the Zfzstle of Barnabas is referred to by 
any one as indicating acquaintance with the Acts. It is as follows, 
c. 7: “If therefore the son of God, being Lord, and about to 
judge quick and dead (kat péAwv Kpiveryv (Ovras Kal vexpots), 
suffered,” etc. This is compared with Acts x. 42...... “and to 
testify that it is he who has been appointed by God judge of 
quick and dead” (drs avrds eotiv 6 wpirpévos tard Tov Geod KpuTi)s 
(ovtwv Kal vekpov). Lardner, who compares the expression of the 
Epistle with Acts, equally compares it with that in 2 Tim. iv. 1...... 
“and Christ Jesus who is about to judge the quick and dead” 
(péAAOVTOS Kpivey (OvTas Kai vexpot’s), to which it is more 
commonly referred,? and 1 Pet. iv. 5...... “to him who is ready 
to judge quick and dead” (kpivas (Ovras kal vexpots). He 
adds, however: “It is not possible to say what text he refers to, 
though that in Timothy has the same words. But perhaps there 
is no proof that he refers to any. This was an article known to 
every common Christian ; whereas this writer (whoever he be) 
was able to teach the Christian religion, and that without respect 
to any written gospels or epistles.”3 It is scarcely necessary to 
add anything to this. There is, of course, no trace of the use of 
Acts in the Epistle. 

It is asserted that there is a “clear allusion”4 to Acts in the 


Alford, Greek Test., ii., Proleg., p. 20; Eichhorn, inl. NV. 7., p. 72 f. ; 
Hilgenfeld, Af. Vater, p. 108; Neudecker, Azz/. NM. 7., p. 357, anm. 2; 
Zeller, Afg., p. 9. Dr. Westcott does not claim any (Oz the Canon, 1875, 
p- 48, note 2). Dr. Lightfoot simply assigns the reference to the Psalm and 
1 Sam. xiii. 14. : 

2 Cf. Westcott, Ov the Canon, p. 48, n. 2. (The references to Dr. Westcott’s 
work on the Canon up to the present point are always to the 2nd ed., 1866, 
and those henceforward to the 4th ed., 1875, except where otherwise specified. ) 

3 Credibility, etc., Works, 1788, ii., p. 17. Dr. Lightfoot does not suggest 
any reference here to Acts. lag 

4 Westcott, On the Canon, p, 198 f, 
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Shepherd of Hermas. The passages may be compared as 
follows :— 


Vises Iv. 2. ACTS Iv. 12. 


Weracc and didst open thy heart to the And there is salvation in no other: 
Lord, believing that by no other | for neither is there any other name 
couldst thou be saved than by the | under the heaven that has been given 
great and glorious name. among inen whereby we must be 
saved. 


Uebel: kal Thy Kapdlay cov jvoktas mpds | Kal obK éorw ev &\dAw ovderl 7 gwrnpia’ 
Tov KUptov, miotevoas St. dv ovdevds | OVdE yap dvoud eat erepov ‘rd Tov 
Ovvn TwOFvaL Ef fu dua TOU weyddov Kal | ovpavdy Td Sedouévoy ev dvOvpdros ev 
évddeou 6véuaros. @ del cwOHvaL has. 


The slightest comparison of these passages suffices to show that 
the one is not dependent on the other. The Old Testament is 
full of passages in which the name of the Lord is magnified as 
the only source of safety and salvation. In the Pauline Epistles 
likewise there are numerous passages of a similar tenour. For 
instance, the passage from Joel i. 32 is quoted Rom. x. 13: 
“‘For whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved ” (lds yap os dv erixahérntat To dvopa Kupiov cwbjceras).t 
There was, in fact, no formula more current either amongst the 
Jews or in the early Church; and there is no legitimate ground 
for tracing such an expression to the Acts of the Apostles. 

The only other passage which is quoted? as indicating acquain- 
tance with Acts is the following, which we at once contrast with 
the supposed parallel :— 


SIMIL. IX. 28. 


But ye who suffer on account of 
the name ought to praise God, that 
God deemed ye worthy to bear his 
name, and that all your sins may be 
redeemed. 


bets 5€ of wdoxovres evexey Tod dydua- 
tos dokdfew delhere Tov Oedv, 8rt 
aklous ivas hynoaro 6 Beds Wa rovrou 
7d dvoua Bacragnre, Kal maca budy ai 
apmaprlar labacuy. 


IACTSMV. OAD: 

So they departed rejoicing from the 
presence of the council that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for 
the name. 


oi wev ovv émopedovTo xalpovres amd 
mpocwmou To} acuvedplov, bre Karn&w- 
Onoav brép Tov ovouaros arimacOjvar. 


Here again a formula is employed which is common throughout 
the New Testament, and which, applied as it is here to those who 
were persecuted, we have reason to believe was in general use in 
the early Church. It is almost unnecessary to point out any 
examples. Everywhere “the name” of God or of Jesus is the 


« The same passage is quoted, Acts ii. 21. Cf. Ephes. i. 20, 21 ; Philip. 
jit Ob. sul OhMEV. ws ie : 

2 Lardner, Works, ii., p. 56. This is not advanced by Kirchhofer, nor does 
Dr. Westcott refer to it. Even Hefele does not suggest a reference. 
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symbol used to represent the concrete idea, and in the heavenly 
Jerusalem of the Apocalypse the servants of God and of the Lamb 
are to have ‘‘his name ” on their foreheads. The one expression, 
however, which is peculiar in the passage: ‘counted worthy ”— 
in the Acts karn€uéOncav, and in the Shepherd a€iovs iyjraro 
—is a perfectly natural and simple one, the use of which cannot 
be exclusively conceded to the Acts of the Apostles. It is found 
frequently in the Pauline Epistles, as for instance in 2 Thes. 1. 5, 
where, after saying that they give thanks to God for them and 
glory in the churches of God for the patience and faith with which 
the Thessalonians endure persecutions, the writer continues : 
‘“‘which is a token of the righteous judgment of God, that ye may 
be counted worthy (KaraéuwOjvat) of the kingdom of God, for 
which ye also suffer (réoxere)” ; and again, in the same chapter, 
yv. 11, 12, “‘ Wherefore we also pray always for you that our God 
may count you worthy (aguon) of the calling, and fulfil all good 
pleasure of goodness and work of faith with power; that the name 
of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in you (ev8ofacGy Td dvopa Tod 
Kupiov ipav “Incotd ev vpiv),” etc. The passage we are 
examining cannot be traced to the “Acts of the Apostles.” It 
must be obvious to all that the Shepherd of Hermas does not 
present any evidence even of the existence of the Acts at the time 
it was written. 

Only two passages in the Zpzs¢les of Pseudo-Ignatius are pointed 
out as indicating acquaintance with the Acts, and even these are 
not advanced by many critics. We have already so fully discussed 
these Epistles that no more need now be said. We must pro- 
nounce them spurious in all their recensions, and incapable of 
affording evidence upon any point earlier than towards the end of 
the second century. We might, therefore, altogether refuse to 
examine the passages; but, in order to show the exact nature of 
the case made out by apologists, we shall briefly refer to them. 
We at once compare the first with its supposed parallel! :— 


Ep. TO SMYRN. III. ACTS X. als 


But after the resurrection he did | ...... even to us who did eat and drink 
eat and drink with them, as in the | with him after he rose from the dead. 
flesh, although spiritually united to the 


Father. i 5 
Mera dé rhv dvdoracw cuvépayer | ...... qty olrwes = cuvedtryomev kat 
avrots Kal ouvémiey ws capkiKds, Kalrep | ovverrlowey atr@ mera Td avacTHvar 
TVEVLATLKOS HVwLevos TY Tarpl. avrov éx vexpiv: 


There is nothing in this passage which bears any peculiar 
analogy to the Acts, for the statement is a simple reference to a 


* Dr. Westcott does not claim either this or the second (Oz the Canon, p. 48, 
note 2), and Hefele merely suggests comparison with Acts (Patr. Ap., p. 103, 
p 98). 
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tradition which is also embodied both in the third Synoptict and 
in the fourth Gospel ; ;> and the mere use of the common words 
gaye and ive could not prove anything. The passage 
occurs in the Epistle immediately after a quotation, said by Jerome 
to be taken from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, relating 
an appearance of Jesus to “those who were with Peter,” in which 
Jesus is represented as making them handle him in order to con- 
vince them that he is not an incorporeal spirit.3 The quotation 
bears considerable affinity to the narrative in the third Synoptic 
(xxiv. 39), at the close of which Jesus is represented as eating 
with the disciples. It is highly probable that the Gospel from 
which the writer of the Epistle quoted contained the same detail, 
to which this would naturally be a direct descriptive reference. In 
any case, it affords no evidence of the existence of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The second passage, which is still more rarely advanced, is as 
follows :— 


Ep. TO PHILAD. II. | ACTS XX..29. 


For many wolves (which appear) | I know that after my departing 
worthy of belief, make captive by | grievous wolves will enter in among 
evil pleasure the runners in the course | you, not sparing the flock. 
of God. i 
modrol yap NUKor déidmisro. Oovn | yw oda St elcedevoovTar pera Thy 
Kay alxuarwrifovrw Tovs Peodpduous. | ddutly wou NiKoe Bapets els twas, wh 

| pevdduevor Tot mroimviov. 

The only point of coincidence between these two passages is the 
use of the word “wolves.” In the Epistle the expression is 
moAAot Nixou a€irurror, whilst in Acts it 1s AvKou Pape’s. Now, 
the image is substantially found in the Sermon on the Mount, one 
form of which is given in the first Synoptic, vil. 15, 16, and 
which undeniably must have formed part of many of the Gospels 
which are mentioned by the writer of the third Synoptic. We find 
Justin Martyr twice quoting another form of the saying, “ For 
many (root) shall arrive in my name, outwardly, indeed, clothed 
in sheep’s skins, but inwardly being ravening wolves (AvxKou 
dpma-yes).”4 The use of the term as applied to men was certainly 
common in the early Church. The idea expressed in the Epistle 
is more closely found in 2 Timothy i. 1 f., in the description of 
those who are to come in the last days, and who will (v. 6) “creep 
into the houses and make captive (atxpadwrtifovtes) silly women 
laden with sins, led away with divers lusts.” The passage cannot 
be traced to the Acts, and the Ignatian Epistles, spurious though 
they be, do not present any evidence of the existence of that 
work. 


1 Luke xxiv. 42 f. 2 John xxi. 12 f. 3 Quoted p. 173 f. 
4 See discussion of the quotation, p. 228, note 1, p. 238 f. 
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Only two sentences are aemidare out in the Epistle of Polycarp 
as denoting acquaintance with the Acts. The first and only 
one of these on which much stress is laid is the following :— 


EPISTLE I. ACTS II. 24. 
Whom God raised (#yeupev), having Whom God raised up (dvéornser), 
loosed the pains of hell (¢dov). having loosed the pains of death 
(Oavarov). 


It will be obvious to all that, along with much similarity, there 
is likewise divergence between these sentences. In the first 
phrase the use of nyepev in the Epistle separates it from the 
supposed parallel, in which the word is dvEerTHTEV. The passages 
in the Pauline Epistles corresponding with it are numerous 
(¢.g., 2 Cor. iv. 14, Ephes. i. 20). The second member of the 
sentence, which is of course the more important, is In reality, we 
contend, a reference to the very Psalm quoted in Acts immediately 
after the verse before us, couched in not unusual phraseology. 
Psalm xvi. 10 (Sept. xv.) reads: ‘For thou wilt not leave my soul 
in hell” (g8nv).t In Ps. xvii. 5 (Sept. xvii. 5) we have, ‘‘The 
pains of hell (@dtves ¢dov) compassed me about.”? The differ- 
ence between the divas tot déov of the Epistle and the adivas tov 
favarov of the Acts is so distinct that, finding a closer parallel in 
the Psalms to which reference is obviously made in both works, it is 
quite impossible to trace the phrase necessarily to the Acts. Such 
a passage cannot prove the use of that work, but, if it could, we 
might inquire what evidence for the authorship and trustworthiness 
of the Acts could be deduced from the circumstance ?3 

The second passage, referred to by a few writers, is as 
follows :— 


EPISTLE VIII. ACTSIV At. 


Let us therefore become imitators of | So they departed from the presence 
his patience, and if we suffer for his | of the Council, rejoicing that they were 
name, let us praise him. _ counted worthy to suffer shame for the 

name. 
Mipnral od» yeromuecda rhs vromoris | Ob per ody émopevovTo xalpovres did 
avrov' Kal eav rdoxywuwev dud Td dvoma Naporea ToD ouvedplov, 87t KaTniuw- 
avrov, do&dfwuev avrov. | Onoav birép Tod dvéuaros arymacOjva. 


It is not necessary to do more than contrast these passages to 
show how little the Zfzstle of Polycarf can witness for the 
Acts of the Apostles. We have already examined. another 
gppposed reference to this very passage, and the expressions in the 

pistle, whilst scarcely presenting a single point of linguistic 
analogy to the sentence in the Acts, only tend to show how 


* Cod. E. reads dédov. 

2 In the Sept. version of Job xxxix. 2 the expression divas 6¢ atta 
&\evoas occurs. 

3 For the date and character of the Epistle see discussion, p. 175 f. 
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common and natural such language was in the early Church in 
connection with persecution. Whilst we constantly meet with the 
thought expressed by the writer of the Epistle throughout the 
writings of the New Testament, we may more particularly point 
to the first Petrine epistle for further instances of this tone of 
exhortation to those suffering persecution for the cause. For 
instance, 1 Pet. ii. 19 f., and again iii. 14,1 “But if ye even suffer 
(xéoxovre) for righteousness’ sake, blessed are ye.” In the next 
chapter the tone is still more closely analogous. Speaking of 
persecutions, the writer says, w. 13, “...... but according as ye 
are partakers of Christ’s sufferings rejoice,” etc. 14. “If ye are 
reproached in Christ’s name (ev 6véuarte X.), blessed are ye, for the 
spirit of glory and of God resteth upon you.” 15, “‘ For let none 
of you suffer (ravyérw) as a murderer,” etc. 16. ‘But if as a 
Christian, let him not be ashamed, but Z¢ him praise God in this 
name (dofa(éTer dé tov Gedy év 7H dvdpaTe TovTw),” etc. Nothing 
but evidential destitution could rely upon the expression in the 
Lipistle of Polycarp to show acquaintance with Acts. 

Few Apologists point out with confidence any passages 
from the voluminous writings of Justin Martyr, as indicating 
the use of the Acts of the Apostles. We may, however, 
quote such expressions as are advanced. ‘The first of these 
is the following: “For the Jews, having the prophecies and 
ever expecting the Christ to come, knew him not (jyvénoav) ; 
and not only so, but they also maltreated him. But the Gentiles, 
who had never heard anything regarding the Christ until his 
Apostles, having gone forth from Jerusalem, declared the things 
concerning him, and delivered the prophecies, having been filled 
with joy and faith, renounced their idols and dedicated themselves 
to the unbegotten God through the Christ.” This is compared 
with Acts xii. 27, “ For they that dwell at Jerusalem and their 
rulers not knowing this (man) (rotrov ayvojoavres), nor yet 
the voices of the prophets which are read every sabbath day, 
fulfilled them by their judgment of him,” etc. 48. ‘But the 
Gentiles, hearing, rejoiced and glorified the word of the Lord,” 
etc. We may at once proceed to give the next passage. In the 
Dialogue with Trypho, Justin has by quotations from the prophets 
endeavoured to show that the sufferings of Christ and also the 
glory of his second advent had been foretold, and Trypho replies : 
‘Supposing these things to have been as thou sayest, and that it 
was foretold that Christ was to suffer (671 wa@yrds Xpurtds mpoe- 
gyntetOn peAev evar), and has been called a Stone, and after 
his first coming, in which it had been announced that he was to 


t Ver. 13, according to some MSS., reads: ‘‘And who is he that will harm 
you, if ye become zmz¢ators (uiunrat) of the good ?” 
2 Apol., i. 49. 
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suffer, should come in glory, and become judge of all, and eternal 
king and priest,” etc.;t and in another place: “ Forif ithad been 
obscurely declared by the prophets that the Christ should suffer 
(rabntds yevnodpevos 6 Xpwrrds) and after these things be 
lord of all,” etc.2 This is compared with Acts xxvi. 22, “...... 
saying nothing except those things which the prophets and Moses 
said were to come to pass, (23) whether the Christ should suffer 
(et waOnrds 6 Xpwords), whether, the first out of the resurrec- 
tion from the dead, he is about to proclaim light unto the people 
and to the Gentiles.” It is only necessary to quote these passages 
to show how unreasonable it is to maintain that they show the use 
of the Acts by Justin. He simply sets forth from the prophets, 
direct, the doctrines which formed the great text of the early 
Church. Some of the warmest supporters of the Canon admit the 
“uncertainty ” of such coincidences, and do not think it worth 
while to advance them. ‘There are one or two still more distant 
analogies sometimes pointed out which do not require more parti- 
cular notice.3 There is no evidence whatever that Justin was 
acquainted with the Acts of the Apostles. s 

Some writers claim Hegesippus as evidence for the existence of 
the Acts, on the strength of the following passages in the fragment 
of his book preserved by Eusebius. He puts into the mouth of 
James the Just, whilst being martyred, the expression: ‘‘ I beseech 
(thee) Lord God, Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” This is compared with the words said to have been 
uttered by the martyr Stephen, Acts vii. 60, “ Lard, lay not this 
sin to their charge.” The passage is more commonly advanced as 
showing acquaintance with Luke xxii. 34, and we have already 
discussed it.5 Lardner apparently desires it to do double duty, 
but it is scarcely worth while seriously to refer to the claim here. 
The passage more generally relied upon, though that also is 
only advanced by a few,° is the following, ‘This man was a faithful 


TAIN 30, 2 Dial. 76. 

3 Apol., i. 50, cf. Acts i. 8 f.; Apol., i. 40, cf. Acts iv. 27; Afol., ii. 10, cf. 
Acts xvii. 23; Dial. 8, cf. Acts xxvi. 29; Déad. 20, cf. Acts x. 143; Dzal. 68, 
cf. Acts ii. 30. 

4 Credner, Zzn/. NM. T., i. 1, p. 274; Donaldson, Hist. Chr. Lit. and Doct., 
li., p. 329; Eichhorn, Az. NV. T., ii., p. 753 Meyer, Afosteleesch., p. 1 f. ; 
Zeller, Afostelgesch., p. 49 f. Dean Alford says: ‘‘ Nor are there any refer- 
ences in Justin Martyr, which, fairly considered, belong to this book” (Greek 
Test., 1871, Proleg.,ii., p. 20). Dr. Westcott says: ‘‘The references to the 
Acts are uncertain”; and he merely illustrates this by referring to the 
first of the passages discussed in the text (Ox the Canon, 1875, p. 168, 
note 3). SP 127 3h 

© Lardner, Credibility, Works, ii. 142; Westcott, On the Canon, 4th ed., 
p. 205. Dr. Westcott, however, merely says: ‘‘ There are forms of expression 
corresponding to passages in...... and in the Acts which can scarcely be attributed 
to chance.” 
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witness both to Jews and Greeks that Jesus is the Christ ”* 
(Méprvs otros dAnGi}s “lovdatou te Kat “EAAnoe yeyéevatat, ore 
‘Ingots 6 Xpwrds ect), This is compared with Acts xx. 
21, where Paul is represented as saying of himself, “...... testi- 
fying fully both to Jews and Greeks repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ” (Avapaprupopevos *lovdacous 
te Kal “KdAnow tiv «is Gedv perdvoiv, Kat miotw eis Tov 
Ktpiov pov’ I. X.). The two passages are totally different 
both in sense and language, and that the use of Acts is 
deduced from so distant an analogy only serves to show the 
slightness of the evidence with which Apologists have to be 
content. 

Papias need not long detain us, for it is freely admitted by 
most divines that he does not afford evidence of any value that 
he was acquainted with the Acts. For the sake of completeness 
we may, however, refer to the points which are sometimes 
mentioned. A fragment of the work of Papias is preserved 
giving an account of the death of Judas, which differs materially 
both from the account in the first Synoptic and in Acts 1. 18 f.? 
Judas is represented as having gone about the world a great 
example of impiety, for, his body having swollen so much that he 
could not pass where a waggon easily passed, he was crushed by 
the waggon so that his entrails emptied out (dare 72 eyxara avrov 
exkevwOjvat). Apollinaris of Laodiczea quotes this passage to 
show that Judas did not die when he hung himself, but subse- 
quently met with another fate, in this way reconciling the state- 
ments in the Gospel and Acts.3 He does not say that Papias 
used the story for this purpose, and it is fundamentally con- 
tradictory to the account in Acts 1, 18, 19: ‘‘Now this man 
purchased a field with the reward of the unrighteousness, and 
falling headlong burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels 
gushed out” (kal e€ext6y mévra ta omhdyxva avrod). It is 
scarcely necessary to argue that the passage does not indicate any 
acquaintance with Acts,+ as some few critics are inclined to assert. 

* Eusebius, ZH Z., ii. 23. 7 P. 296f. 3 Routh, Relzg. Sacr., i., p. 25 f. 

4 Overbeck, Zedtschr. wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 39 f. Cf. Steitz, 7h. Stud. u. 
Krit., 1868, p. 87 f. ; Meyer, Die Afostelgesch., p. 2,anm.* * Dr. Westcott 
says: ‘In his account of the fate of Judas Iscariot there is a remarkable 
divergence from the narrative in Matt. xxvii. 5 and Acts i. 18” (On the 
Canon, 4th ed., p. 77, n. 1). 

8 Zahn, Th. Stud. u. Krit., 1866, p. 680 f. Dr. Lightfoot says: ‘‘ But 
there are indications, however indecisive, that Papias did use the writings of 
St. Luke.” And further on, after quoting the passage about Judas, and 
mentioning the view of Apollinaris that it reconciles the accounts in the first 
Gospel and in the Acts, he continues: ‘‘It is too much to assume that Papias 
himself repeated the tradition with this aim, but the resemblance to the 
account in the Acts is worthy of notice” (Contemporary Rev., August, 1876, 


p. 415). 
2P 
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The next analogy pointed out is derived from the statement of 
Eusebius that Papias mentions a wonderful story which he had 
heard from the daughters of Philip (whom Eusebius calls ‘the 
Apostle”) regarding a dead man raised to life.t In Acts xxi. 8, 9, 
itis stated that Philip the evangelist had four daughters. It is 
hardly conceivable that this should be advanced as an indication 
that Papias knew the Acts. The last point is that Eusebius says : 
“And again (he narrates) another marvel regarding Justus who 
was surnamed Barsabas; how he drank a baneful poison and by 
the grace of the Lord sustained no harm. But that this Justus, 
after the Ascension of the Saviour, the holy apostles appointed 
with Matthias, and that they prayed (on the occasion) of the 
filling up of their number by lot instead of the traitor Judas, the 
scripture of the Acts thus relates: ‘And they appointed two, 
Joseph called Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias. 
And they prayed and said,’ etc.”* Whatever argument can be 
deduced from this obviously rests entirely upon the fact that 
Papias is said to have referred to Justus who was named Barsabas, 
for of course the last sentence is added by Eusebius himself, and 
has nothing to do with Papias. ‘This is fairly admitted by Lardner 
and others. Lardner says: “‘ Papias does undoubtedly give some 
confirmation to the history of the Acts of the Apostles, in what 
he says of Philip ; and especially in what he says of Justus, called 
Barsabas. But I think it cannot be affirmed that he did particu- 
larly mention, or refer to, the book of the Acts. For I reckon 
it is Eusebius himself who adds that quotation out of the Acts, 
upon occasion of what Papias had written of the before-mentioned 
Barsabas.”3 ‘There is no evidence worthy of attention that Papias 
was acquainted with the Acts. 

No one seriously pretends that the Clementine Homilies afford 
any evidence of the use or existence of the Acts ; and few, if any, 
claim the 2fistle to Diognetus as testimony for it. We may, 
however, quote the only passage which is pointed out: “...... these 
who hold the view that they present them (offerings) to God as 


SAG TREN IB Se. 2 Loales Mian 

3 Credibility, etc., Works, ii., p. 133. Kirchhofer makes a similar state- 
ment, Quel/ens., p. 163, anm. I. Dr. Lightfoot says: ‘‘ Other points: of 
affinity to the Acts are his mention of Justus Barsabas, and his relations 
with the daughters of Philip” (Contemp. Rev., August, 1876, p. 415). Such 
‘‘indications” he may indeed well characterise as ‘‘ indecisive.” Dr. 
Westcott says: ‘‘Dr. Lightfoot notices some slight indications of Papias’ 
use of the writings of St. Luke (in the article quoted above), but I do not 
think a much stress can be laid on them” (Oz the Canon, 4th ed., p. 77, 
note I). 

4 Dr. Westcott merely speaks of ‘coincidences of language more or less 
evident with the Acts,” etc., referring to c. iii. (Acts xvii. 24, 25) as ‘‘ worthy 
of remark” (Canon, p. 91); but he does not include it in the Synopsis of 
flistorical Evidence, p. 584. 
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needing them sombitit more rightly esteem it foolishness and not 
worship of God. For he who made the heaven and the earth, and 
all things in them, and who supplies to us all whatever we need, 
can himself be in need of none of those things which he himself 
presents to those who imagine that they give (to him).”! This is 
compared with Acts xvii. 24: “The God that made the world 
and all things in it, he being Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands ; (25) neither is served by men’s 
hand as though he needed anything, seeing he himself giveth to 
all life and breath and all things.” There is nothing here but a 
coincidence of sense, though with much variation between the two 
passages ; but the Epistle argues from a different context, and this 
illustration is obvious enough to be common to any moralist. 
There is not a single reason which points to the Acts as the source 
of the writer’s argument. 

Basilides and-Valentinus are not claimed at all by Apologists as 
witnesses for the existence of the Acts of the Apostles, nor is 
Marcion, whose canon, however, of which it formed no part, is 
rather adverse to the work than merely negative. ‘Tertullian 
taunts Marcion for receiving Paul as an apostle, although his name 
is not mentioned in the Gospel, and yet not receiving the Acts of 
the Apostles in which alone his history is narrated ;? but it does 
not in the least degree follow from this that Marcion knew the 
work and deliberately rejected it. 

A passage of Tatian’s Oration to the Greeks is pointed out by 
some? as showing his acquaintance with the Acts. It is as follows: 
“T am not willing to worship the creation made by him for us. 
Sun and moon are made for us; how, therefore, shall I worship 
my own servants? How can I declare stocks and stones to be 
gods ?...... But neither should the unnameable (avwvdpacrov) 
God be presented with bribes ; for he who is without need of any- 
thing (rdvrwy dvevders) must not be calumniated by us as 
needy (évdeys).”4 This is compared with Acts xvii. 24, 25, 
quoted above, and it only serves to show how common such 
language was. Lardner himself says of the passage: ‘This is 
much the same thought, and applied to the same purpose, with 
Paul’s, Acts xvil. 25, as though he needeth anything. But it is a 
character of the Deity so obvious that I think it cannot determine 
us to suppose he had an eye to those words of the Apostle.”5 The 
language, indeed, is quite different, and shows no acquaintance 
with the Acts. Eusebius states that the Severians who more fully 


t Ep. ad Diognetum, c. iil. ? Adv. Marc.,v.1f. 
3 Kirchhofer, Qzel/ens., p. 166; Lardner mentions, merely to disclaim, 
it. Credibelity, etc., Works, ii., p. 139 f. Dr. Westcott does not advance 


it at all. , 
4 Orat. ad Graecos, ¢. iv. 5 Credibility, etc., Works, ii., p. 139 f. 
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established Tatian’s heresy rejected both the Epistles of Paul and 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

Dionysius of Corinth is rarely adduced by anyone as testimony 
for the Acts. The only ground upon which he is at all referred to 
is a statement of Eusebius in mentioning his Epistles. Speaking 
of his Epistle to the Athenians, Eusebius says: “He relates, 
moreover, that Dionysius the Areopagite who was converted to 
the faith by Paul the Apostle, according to the account given in 
the Acts, was appointed the first bishop of the Church of the 
Athenians.”? Even Apologistsadmit that it is doubtful how far 
Dionysius referred to the Acts,3 the mention of the book here 
being most obviously made by Eusebius himself. 

Melito of Sardis is not appealed to by any writer in connection 
with our work, nor can Claudius Apollinaris be pressed into this 
service. Athenagoras is supposed by some to refer to the very 
same passage in Acts xvii. 24, 25, which we have discussed when 
dealing with the work of Tatian. Athenagoras says: “The 
Creator and Father of the universe is not in need of blood, nor of 
the steam of burnt sacrifices, nor of the fragrance of flowers and 
of incense, he himself being the perfect fragrance, inwardly and 
outwardly without need.”4 And further on: ‘And you kings 
indeed build palaces for yourselves ; but the world is not made as 
being needed by God.”5 These passages occur in the course of a 
defence of Christians for not offering sacrifices, and both in 
language and context they are quite independent of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

In the Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, giving an 
account of the persecution against them, it is said that the victims 
were praying for those from whom they suffered cruelties: “like 
Stephen the perfect martyr: ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.’ But if he was supplicating for those who stoned him, 
how much more for the brethren?” The prayer here quoted 
agrees with that ascribed to Stephen in Acts vii. 60. There is no 
mention of the Acts of the Apostles in the Epistle, and the 
source from which the writers obtained their information about 
Stephen is of course not stated. If there really was a martyr of 
the name of Stephen, and if these words were actually spoken by 
him, the tradition of the fact, and the memory’of his noble saying, 
may well have remained in the Church, or have been recorded in 
writings then current ; from one of which, indeed, eminent critics 


* Eusebius, . £., iv. 29. 2°76. Aven Bas 

3 Lardner, Credibility, etc., Works, ii., p. 1343 Kirchhofer,’ Quellens., 
p. 163. Dr. Westcott naturally does not refer to the passage at all. 

4 Leg. pro Christ., xiii. 210, XVI 

® Eusebius, #. £., v. 2. 
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conjecture that the author of Acts derived his materials,t and in 
this case the passage obviously does not prove the use of the Acts. 
If, on the other hand, there never was such a martyr by whom 
these words were spoken, and the whole story must be considered 
an original invention by the author of Acts, then in that case, and 
in that case only, the passage does show the use of the Acts.? 
Supposing that the use of Acts be held to be thus indicated, 
what does this prove? Merely that the Acts of the Apostles were 
in existence in the year 177-178, when the Lfistle of Vienne and 
Lyons was written. No light»whatever would thus be thrown 
upon the question of its authorship; and neither its credibility 
nor its sufficiency to prove the reality of a cycle of miracles would 
be in the slightest degree established. 

Ptolemzeus and Heracleon need not detain us, as it is not alleged 
that they show acquaintance with the Acts, nor is Celsus claimed 
as testimony for the book. 

The Canon of Muratori contains a very corrupt paragraph 
regarding the Acts of the Apostles. We have already discussed 
the date and character of this fragment,3 and need not further 
speak of it here. The sentence in which we are now interested 
reads in the original as follows :— 

“ Acta autem omnium apostolorum sub uno libro scribta sunt lucas 
obtime theofile conprindit quia sub presentia eius singula gerebantur 
sicute et semote passionem petri euidenter declarat sed et profectionem 
pauli ab urbes ad spania proficescentts.” 

It is probable that in addition to its corruption some words may 
have been lost from the concluding phrase of this passage, but the 
following may perhaps sufficiently represent its general sense : 
“‘ But the Acts of all the Apostles were written in one book. Luke 
included (in his work) to the excellent Theophilus only the things 
which occurred in his own presence, as he evidently shows by 
omitting the martyrdom of Peter and also the setting forth of Paul 
from the city to Spain.” 

Whilst this passage may prove the existence of the Acts about 
the end of the second century, and that the authorship of the work 


1 Bleek, Hind. V. 7., p. 341 f., p. 347 £3 Ewald, Gesch. ad. V. Isr., vi., 
1858, p. 37, p. 191 f.; Gfrorer, Die hedl. Sage, 1838, i., p. 404, p. 409 f. ; 
Meyer, Afostelgesch., p. 12; Neander, Pilanzung. u. s. w. chr. Kirche, 5te Aufl. , 
p- 65, anm. 2; Schwanbeck, Quzedlen d. Schr. des Lukas, 1847, i., p. 250 f. 5 
De Wette, Zz7/. WV. T., p. 249 f., etc. 

2 Dr. Lightfoot, speaking of the passage we are discussing, says: ‘‘ Will he 
(author of S. 2.) boldly maintain that the writers had before them another Acts 
containing words identical with our Acts, just as he supposes, etc....... Or will 
he allow this account to have been taken from Acts vii. 60, with which it 
coincides?” (Contemp. Review, August, 1876, p. 410). The question is here 
answered. 
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was ascribed to Luke, it has no further value. No weight can be 
attached to the statement of the unknown writer beyond that of 
merely testifying to the currency of such a tradition, and even the 
few words quoted show how uncritical he was. Nothing could be 
less appropriate to the work before us than the assertion that it 
contains the Acts of a the Apostles; for it must be apparent to 
all, and we shall hereafter have to refer to the point, that it very 
singularly omits all record of the acts of most of the Apostles, 
occupies itself chiefly with those of Peter and Paul, and devotes 
considerable attention to Stephen and-to others who were not 
Apostles at all. We shall further have occasion to show that the 
writer does anything but confine himself to the events of which 
he was an eye-witness, and we may merely remark in passing, as a 
matter which scarcely concerns us here, that the instances given 
by the unknown writer of the fragment to support his assertion 
are not only irrelevant, but singularly devoid themselves of 
historical attestation. 

Irenzeus' assigns the Acts of the Apostles to Luke, as do 
Clement of Alexandria,” Tertullian,3 and Origen,‘ aithough without 
any statements giving special weight to their mention of him as 
the author in any way counterbalancing the late date of their 
testimony. Beyond showing that tradition, at the end of the 
second century and beginning of the third, associated the name of 
Luke with. this writing and the third Gospel, the evidence of these 
Fathers is of no value to us. We have already incidentally men- 
tioned that some heretics either ignored or rejected the book, and 
to the Marcionites and Severians we may now add the Ebionitess 
and Manicheans.© Chrysostom complains that. in his day the 
Acts of the Apostles were so neglected that many were ignorant 
of the existence of the book and of its authors.7 Doubts as to 
its authorship were expressed in the ninth century, for Photius 
states that some ascribed the work to Clement of Rome, others to 
Barnabas, and others to Luke the Evangelist.® 

If we turn to the document itself, we find that it professes to 
be the second portion of a work written for the information of an 
unknown person named Theophilus, the first part being the 
Gospel, which, in our canonical New Testament, bears the name 
of ‘Gospel according to Luke.” ‘The narrative is a continuation 


NA Earl. CA eS § 1582 1h, Say eee: 
2 Strom., v.12; Adumbr. in 1 Petr. Ep. 3 De Jejunio, x. 
: Contra Cels., vi. 12. 5 Epiphanius, Her., xxx. 16. 


August., Zpist. 237 ; ed. Bened., ii., p. 6443; De Utel. Cred., ii. 7, T. viii., 
p. 36; ef. Beausobre, Hest. de Manichée, i., p. 293 f.. 

7 Hom. t. in Act. A post. 

8 Poy 62 cvyypapéa Trav mpdéewy of wey KXhwevra Aéyouor Tov ‘Pduns, &AXou 
dé Bapyd Bay, Kat ddror Aoucdy rdv edayyeuorny. Photius, Amphiloch. Quest., 
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of the third Synoptic, but the actual title of “Acts of the 
Apostles,” or “Acts of Apostles” (rpdfes rOv drorrédwv, 
mpagers drortéAwv),* attached to this Setrepos Adyos is a later 
addition, and formed no part of the original document. The 
author’s name is not given in any of the earlier MSS., and the 
work is entirely anonymous. That in the prologue to the Acts 
the writer clearly assumes to be the author of the Gospel does not 
in any way identify him, inasmuch as the third Synoptic itself 
is anonymous. The tradition assigning both works to Luke, 
the follower of Paul, as we have seen, is first met with towards 
the end of the second century, and very little weight can be 
attached to it. There are too many instances of early writings, 
several of which indeed have secured a place in our canon, to 
which distinguished names have been erroneously ascribed. Such 
tradition is notoriously liable to error. 

We shall presently return to the question of the authorship of 
the third Synoptic and Acts of the Apostles, but at present we 
may so far anticipate as to say that there are good reasons for 
affirming that they could not have been written by Luke, the 
follower of Paul. 

Confining ourselves here to the actual evidence before us, we 
arrive at a clear and unavoidable conclusion regarding the Acts of 
the Apostles. After examining all the early Christian literature, 
and taking every passage which 1s referred to as indicating the use 
of the book, we see that there is no certain trace even of its exist- 
ence till towards the end of the second century ; and, whilst the 
writing itself is anonymous, we find no authority but late tradition 
assigning it to Luke or to any other author. We are without 
evidence of any value as to its accuracy or trustworthiness, 
and, as we shall presently see, the epistles of Paul, so far from 
accrediting it, tend to cast the most serious doubt upon its whole 
character. This evidence we have yet to examine, when consider- 
ing the contents of the Acts, and we base our present remarks 
solely on the external testimony for the date and authorship of the 
book. The position, therefore, is simply this: We are asked to 
believe in the reality of a great number of miraculous and super- 
natural occurrences which, obviously, are antecedently incredible, 
upon the assurance of an anonymous work of whose existence 
there is no distinct evidence till more than a century after the 
events narrated, and to which an author’s name—against which 
there are strong objections—is first ascribed by tradition towards 
the end of the second century. Of the writer to whom the work 
is thus attributed we know nothing beyond the casual mention of 


« The Cod. Sin. reads simply mpdfeus. Cod. D. (Beze) has rpits drorrd\wy 
(Acting of Apostles). 
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his name in some Pauline Epistles. If it were admitted that this 
Luke did actually write the book, we should not be justified in 
believing the reality of such stupendous miracles upon his bare 
statement. As the case stands, however, even taken in its most 
favourable aspect, the question scarcely demands serious attention, 
and our discussion might at once be ended by the unhesitating 
rejection of the Acts of the Apostles as sufficient, or even 
plausible, evidence for the miracles which it narrates. 


CHAPTER II. 
EVIDENCE REGARDING THE AUTHORSHIP 


Ir we proceed further to discuss the document before us, it is 
from no doubt as to the certainty of the conclusion at which we 
have now arrived, but from the belief that closer examination of 
the contents of the Acts may enable us to test this result, and 
more fully understand the nature of the work and the character 
of its evidence. Not only will it be instructive to consider a little 
closely the contents of the Acts, and to endeavour from the details 
of the narrative itself to form a judgment regarding its historical 
value, but we have, in addition, external testimony of very material 
importance which we may bring to bear upon it. We happily 
possess some undoubted Epistles which afford us no _ little 
information concerning the history, character, and teaching of the 
Apostle Paul, and we are thus enabled to compare the statements 
in the work before us with contemporary evidence of great value. 
It is unnecessary to say that, wherever the statements of the 
unknown author of the Acts are at variance with these Epistles, 
we must prefer the statements of the Apostle. The importance to 
_our inquiry of such further examination as we now propose to 
undertake consists chiefly in the light which it may throw on the 
credibility of the work. If it be found that such portions as we 
are able to investigate are inaccurate and untrustworthy, it will 
become still more apparent that the evidence of such a document 
for miracles cannot even be entertained. It may be well also 
to discuss more fully the authorship of the Acts, and to this we 
shall first address ourselves. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that it is quite foreign to 
our purpose to enter into any exhaustive discussion of the literary 
problem presented by the Acts of the Apostles. We shal! confine 
ourselves to such points as seem sufficient, or best fitted, to test 
the character of the composition ; and we shall not hesitate to pass 
without attention questions of mere literary interest, and strictly 
limit our examination to these more prominent features. 

It is generally admitted, although not altogether without 
exception, that the author of our third synoptic Gospel likewise 
composed the Acts of the Apostles. ‘The linguistic and other 
peculiarities which distinguish the Gospel are equally prominent in 
the Acts. This fact, whilst apparently offering greatly increased 
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facilities for identifying the author, and actually affording valuable 
material for estimating his work, does not, as we have already 
remarked, really do much towards solving the problem of the 
authorship, inasmuch as the Gospel, like its continuation, is 
anonymous, and we possess no more precise or direct evidence in 
connection with the one than in the case of the other. We have 
already so fully examined the testimony for the third Gospel that 
it is unnecessary for us to recur to it. From about the end of the 
second century we find the Gospel and Acts of the Apostles 
ascribed by ecclesiastical writers to Luke, the companion of the 
Apostle Paul. The fallibility of tradition, and the singular phase 
of literary morality exhibited during the early ages of Christianity, 
render such testimony of little or no value, and in the almost 
total absence of the critical faculty a rank crop of pseudonymic 
writings sprang up and flourished during that period. Some of 
the earlier chapters of this work have given abundant illustra- 
tions of this fact. It is certain, with regard to the works we 
are considering, that Irenzeus is the earliest writer known who 
ascribes them to Luke, and that even tradition, therefore, cannot 
be traced beyond the last quarter of the second century. The 
question is: Does internal evidence confirm or contradict this 
tradition ? 

Luke, the traditional author, is not mentioned by name in the 
Acts of the Apostles. In the Epistle to Philemon his name 
occurs, with those of others, who send greeting, verse 23 : “‘ There 
salute thee, Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus; 24. 
Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, my fellow-labourers.” In the 
Epistle to the Colossians, iv. 14, mention is also made of him? 
“Luke, the beloved physician, salutes you, and Demas.” And, 
again, in the 2 Epistle to Timothy, iv. 10: “ For Demas forsook 
me, having loved this present world, and departed into Thessa- 
lonica, Crescens to Galatia, Titus unto Dalmatia: 11. Only Luke 
is with me.” 

He is not mentioned elsewhere in the New Testament ;? and 
his name is not again met with till Irenzeus ascribes to him the 
authorship of the Gospel and Acts. There is nothing in these 
Pauline Epistles confirming the statement of the Fathers, but it is 
highly probable that these references to him largely contributed to 
suggest his name as the author of the Acts, its very omission from 
the work itself protecting him from objections connected with the 
passages in the first person to which other followers of Paul 
were exposed. _Irenzeus evidently knew nothing about him, except 
what he learnt from these Epistles, and derives from his theory 


* It is now universally admitted that the ‘‘ Lucius” referred to in Acts xiii. 1 
and Rom, xvi. 21 is a different person; although their identity was suggested 
by Origen and the Alexandrian Clement. 
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that Luke wrote the Acts, and speaks as an eye-witness in the 
passages where the first person is used. From these he argues 
that Luke was inseparable from Paul, and was his fellow-worker in 
the Gospel ; and he refers, in proof of this, to Acts xvi. 8 f.," 13 f., 
xx. 5 f., and the later chapters, all the details of which he supposes 
Luke to have carefully written down. He then continues: “ But 
that he was not only a follower, but likewise a fellow-worker of the 
Apostles, but particularly of Paul, Paul himself has also clearly 
shown in the Epistles, saying...... ”; and he quotes 2 Tim. iv. ro, 
11, ending, “Only Luke is with me,” and then adds, “whence 
he shows that he was always with him and inseparable from him,” 
etc.2 The reasoning of the zealous Father deduces a great deal 


‘from very little, it will be observed, and in this elastic way tradition 


“enlarged its borders” and assumed unsubstantial dimensions. 
Later writers have no more intimate knowledge of Luke, although 
Eusebius states that he was born at Antioch,3 a tradition likewise 
reproduced by Jerome.t Jerome further identifies Luke with 
“the brother, whose praise in the Gospel is throughout all the 
churches,” mentioned in 2 Cor. vill. 18, as accompanying Titus to 
Corinth.5 Ata later period, when the Church required an early 
artist for its service, Luke the physician was honoured with the 
additional title of painter. Epiphanius,7 followed later by some 
other writers, represented him to have been one of the seventy- 


' The words ‘‘ they came down to Troas” (xaréByoay eis Tpwdda) are here 
translated ‘‘ we came to Troas” (os venimus in Troaden). 

2“ Ouontam non solum prosecutor, sed et cooperarius fuerit apostolorum, 
maxime autem Pauli, et ipse autem Paulus mantfestavit in eptstolis, dicens : 
‘ Demas me dereliguit, et abit Thessalonicam, Crescens in Galatiam, Titus in 
Dalmatiam, Lucas est mecum solus. Unde ostendit, guod semper junctus et 
et inseparabilis fuerit ab co” (Adv. Her., iii. 14, § 1). 

SFT ie 4s 4 De vir. tll., 7. 

5 This view was held by Origen, Ambrose, and others of the Fathers, 
who, moreover, suppose Paul to refer to the work of Luke when he speaks of 
“this Gospel” (also cf. Eusebius, 4. £., iii. 4), an opinion exploded by 
Grotius. Grotius and Olshausen both identify ‘‘ the brother” with Luke. 
Many of the Fathers and later writers have variously conjectured him to have 
been Barnabas, Silas, Mark, Trophimus, Gaius, and others. This is mere 
guess-work ; but Luke is scarcely seriously advanced in later times. Dr. 
Wordsworth, however, not only does so, but maintains that Paul quotes Luke’s 
Gospel in his Epistles, in one place (1 Tim. v. 18) designating it as Scr¢pture 
(Greek Test., Four Gospels, p. 163, p. 170). ; ; 

© Nicephorus, #. Z., ii. 43. Dr. Wordsworth, who speaks of ‘‘ this divine 
book,” the Acts of the Apostles, with great euthusiasm, says in one place : 
“The Acts of the Apostles is a portraiture of the Church ; it is an Historical 
Picture delineated by the Holy Ghost guiding the hand of the Evangelical 
Painter St. Luke” (Greek Test., Int. to Acts, 1874, p. 4). A ; 

1 Her. \i. 11; Theophylact (ad Lac. xxiv. 18) suggests the view—considered 
probable by Lange (Leben Jesu, i., p. 252)—that Luke was one of the two 
disciples of the journey to Emmaus. This is the way in which tradition 
works. 
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two disciples, whose mission he alone of all New Testament 
writers mentions. The view of the Fathers, arising out of the 
application of their tradition to the features presented by the 
Gospel and Acts, was that Luke composed his Gospel, of the 
events of which he was not an eye-witness, from information 
derived from others, and his Acts of the Apostles from what he 
himself, at least in the parts in which the first person is employed, 
had witnessed.t It is generally supposed that Luke was not born 
a Jew, but was a Gentile Christian. 

Some writers endeavour to find a confirmation of the tradition, 
that the Gospel and Acts were written by Luke “the beloved 
physician,” by the supposed use of peculiarly technical medical 
terms; but very little weight is attached by any one to this feeble 
evidence, which is repudiated by most serious critics, and it need 
not detain us. 

As there is no indication, either in the Gospel or the Acts, of 
the author’s identity proceeding from himself—and tradition does 
not offer any alternative security—what testimony can be produced 
in support of the ascription of these writings to “Luke”? To 
this question Ewald shall reply. ‘‘In fact,” he says, “‘ we possess 
only one ground for it, but this is fully sufficient. It lies in the 
designation of the third Gospel as that ‘according to Luke’ 
which is found in all MSS. of the four Gospels. For the quota- 
tions of this particular Gospel under the distinct name of Luke in 
the extant writings of the Fathers begin so late that they cannot 
be compared in antiquity with that superscription ; and those 
known to us may probably themselves only go back to this super- 
scription. We thus depend almost alone on this superscription.”? 
Ewald generally does consider his own arbitrary conjectures “fully 
sufficient,” but it is doubtful whether in this case any one who 
examines this evidence will agree with him. He himself goes on 
to admit, with all other critics, that the superscriptions to our 
Gospels do not proceed from the authors themselves, but were 
added by those who collected them, or by later readers to distin- 
guish them. There was no author’s name attached to Marcion’s 
Gospel, as we learn from Tertullian. Chrysostom very distinctly 
asserts that the Evangelists did not inscribe their names at the 
head of their works,+ and he recognises that, bat for the authority 
of the primitive Church which added those names, the superscrip- 
tions could not have proved the authorship of the Gospels. He 
conjectures that the sole superscription which may have been placed 


™ Cf. Eusebius, 7. Z., iii. 4; Hieron., de vi. zi. '7. We need not discuss 
the views which attributes to Luke the translation or authorship of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews. 

* Ewald, Jahr. bibl. Wiss., 1857, 1858, ix., p. 55- 

3 Adv. Mare., iv. 2. 4 Hom. t. in, Epist. ad. Rom, 
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by the author of the first Synoptic was simply evayyédiov.t It 
might be argued, and indeed has been, that the inscription xara 
Aovxéy, “according to Luke,” instead of ebayyédvov Aovka, 
“Gospel of Luke,” does not actually indicate that “Luke” wrote 
the work, any more than the superscription to the Gospels, 
“according to the Hebrews” (xa “Efpaiovs), “according to 
the Egyptians” (kar Atyurrious), has reference to authorship. 
The Epistles, on the contrary, are directly connected with their 
writers, in the genitive, IlavAov, [léerpov, and so on. This point, 
however, we merely mention em passant. By his own admission, 
therefore, the superscription is simply tradition in another form ; 
but, instead of carrying us further back, the superscription on the 
most ancient extant MSS., as for instance the Sinaitic and Vatican 
Codices of the Gospels, does not on the most sanguine estimate of 
their age date earlier than the fourth century. As for the Acts of 
the Apostles, the book is not ascribed to Luke in a single uncial 
MS., and it only begins to appear in various forms in later codices. 
The variation in the titles of the Gospels and Acts in different 
MSS. alone shows the uncertainty of the superscription. It is clear 
that the “fone ground” upon which Ewald admits that the 
evidence for Luke’s authorship is based is nothing but sand, and 
cannot support his tower. He is on the slightest consideration 
thrown back upon the quotations of the Fathers, which begin too 
late for the purpose ; and it must be acknowledged that the ascrip- 
tion of the third Gospel and Acts to Luke rests solely upon late 
and unsupported tradition. 

Let it be remembered that, with the exception of the three 
passages in the Pauline Epistles quoted above, we know absolutely 
nothing about Luke. As we have mentioned, it has even been 
doubted whether the designation, “the beloved physician,” in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, iv. 14, does not distinguish a different 
Luke from the person of that name in the Epistles to Philemon 
and Timothy. If this were the case, our information would be 
further reduced ; but supposing that the same Luke is referred to, 
what does our information amount to? Nothing but the 
fact that a person named Luke was represented by the writer 
of these letters,? whoever he was, to have been with Paul in Rome, 
and that he was known to the Church of Colossze. There is no 
evidence that this Luke had been a travelling companion of 


t Hom. i. in Matt. Grotius considers that the ancient heading was evayyé\oy 
*Inoov Xpicrov, as in some MSS. of our second Synoptic (Annot. in WV. 71, 
i., p. 7). So also Bertholdt, Z7m/., iii., p. 1095, and others. 

2 We cannot discuss the authenticity of these Epistles in this place, nor 
is it very important that we should do so. Neither can we pause to consider 
whether they were written in Rome, as a majority of critics think, or else- 
where. 
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Paul, or that he ever wrote a line concerning him or had com- 
posed a Gospel. He is not mentioned in Epistles written 
during this journey, and the rarity and meagreness of the refer- 
ences to him would much rather indicate that he had not taken 
any distinguished part in the proclamation of the Gospel. If 
Luke be 6 iatpds 6 dyarntdés, and be numbered amongst the 
Apostle’s wvvepyot, Tychicus is equally “the beloved brother and 
faithful minister and fellow-servant in the Lord.”! Onesimus the 
“ faithful and beloved brother,”? and Aristarchus, Mark the cousin 
of Barnabas, Justus and others, are likewise his ovvepyot.3 There 
is no evidence, in fact, that Paul was acquainted with Luke earlier 
than during his imprisonment in Rome, and he seems markedly 
excluded from the Apostle’s work and company by such passages 
as 2 Cor. 1. 19. The simple theory that Luke wrote the Acts 
supplies all the rest of the tradition of the Fathers, as we have seen 
in the case of Irenzeus, and to this mere tradition we are confined 
in the total absence of more ancient testimony. 

The traditional view, which long continued to prevail undisturbed, 
and has been widely held up to our own day, represents Luke as 
the author of the Acts, and, in the passages where the first person 
is employed, considers that he indicates himself as an actor and 
eye-witness. ‘These passages, where »pe’s is introduced, present 
a curious problem which has largely occupied the attention of 
critics, and it has been the point most firmly disputed in the long 
controversy regarding the authorship of the Acts. Into this 
literary labyrinth we must not be tempted to enter beyond a very 
short way ; for, however interesting the question may be in itself, 
we are left so completely to conjecture that no result is possible 
which can materially affect our inquiry, and we shall only refer to 
it sufficiently to illustrate the uncertainty which prevails regarding 
the authorship. We shall, however, supply abundant references 
for those who care more minutely to pursue the subject. 

After the narrative of. the Acts has, through fifteen chapters, 
proceeded uninterruptedly in the third person, an abrupt change 
to the first person plural occurs in the sixteenth chapter.+ Paul, 
and at least Timothy, are represented as going through Phrygia 
and Galatia, and at length “they came down to Troas,” where a 
vision appears to Paul beseeching him to comie over into Mace- 
donia. Then, xvi. 10, proceeds: “ And after he saw the vision, 
immediately we endeavoured (e(yTjcapev) to go forth into 
Macedonia, concluding that God had called us (jas) to preach 


* 6 dyamnrds ddeXpds Kal miords dudxovos Kal aivdovdos év Kuplw. Coloss. 
hi Ye 
2 Coloss. iv. 9. 3 /b., iv. 10, 11; Philem. 23, 24. 
4 It is unnecessary to discuss whether xiv. 22 belongs to the jets sections 
or not. 
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the Gospel unto them.” After verse 17 the direct form of narra- 
tive is as suddenly dropped as it was taken up, and does not 
reappear until xx. 5, when, without explanation, it is resumed and 
continued for ten verses. It is then again abandoned, and recom- 
menced in xxi. 1-18, and xxvii. 1, xxviii. 16. 

It is argued by those who adopt the traditional view that it 
would be an instance of unparalleled negligence, in so careful a 
writer as the author of the third Synoptic and Acts, to have com- 
posed these sections from documents lying before him, written by 
others, leaving them in the form of a narrative in the first person, 
whilst the rest of his work was written in the third, and that, with- 
out doubt, he would have assimilated such portions to the form of 
the rest. On the other hand, he himself makes distinct use 
of the first person in Luke i. 1-3 and Acts i. 1, and consequently 
prepares the reader to expect that, where it is desirable, he will 
resume the direct mode of communication ; and in support of 
this supposition it is asserted that the very same peculiarities of 
style and language exist in the sels passages as in the rest of 
the work. The adoption of the direct form of narrative, in short, 
merely indicates that the author himself was present and an eye- 
witness of what he relates, and that writing as he did for the 
information of Theophilus, who was well aware of his personal 
participation in the journeys he records, it was not necessary for 
him to give any explanation of his occasional use of the first 
person. 

Is the abrupt and singular introduction of the first person in 
these particular sections of his work, without a word of explana- 
tion, more intelligible and reasonable upon the traditional theory 
of their being by the author himself as an eye-witness? On the 
contrary, it is maintained, the phenomenon on that hypothesis 
becomes much more inexplicable. On examining the jes 
sections it will be observed that they consist almost entirely of an 
itinerary of journeys, and that, while the chronology of the rest of 
the Acts is notably uncertain and indefinite, these passages enter 
into the minutest details of daily movements (xvi. 11, 12; xx. 6, 
Wi Al) ES sR, 4h 5, 71S, ToS Axxvill ‘2! Rxvills 712074) ; 
of the route pursued, and places through which often they 
merely pass (xviyirr, 2!5 xxi+5, 6,13; 155) XX 1=3, 7 jp ockvalna' f; 
XXVill. II— 18) and record the most trifling circumstances (xvi. 12; 
XX. 133 Xxi. 2, 3, 153 xxviii. 2, 11). The distinguishing feature 
of these woillibas in fact, is generally asserted to be the stamp which 
they bear, above all other parts of the Acts, of intimate personal 
knowledge of the circumstances related. 

Is it not, however, exceedingly remarkable that the author of 
the Acts should intrude his own personality merely to record these 
minute details of voyages and journeys—that his appearance as 
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an eye-witness should be almost wholly limited to the itinerary of 
Paul’s journeys and to portions of his history which are of very 
subordinate interest? The voyage and shipwreck are thus 
narrated with singular minuteness of detail, but if we consider 
the matter for a moment, it will become apparent that this 
elaboration of the narrative is altogether disproportionate to 
the importance of the voyage in the history of the early 
Church. The traditional view, indeed, is fatal to the claims 
of the Acts as testimony for the great mass of miracles it contains, 
for the author is only an eye-witness of what is comparatively un- 
important and.commonplace. The writer’s intimate acquaintance 
with the history of Paul, and his claim to participation in his work, 
begin and end with his actual journeys. With very few excep- 
tions, as soon as the Apostle stops anywhere, he ceases to speak 
as an eye-witness, and relapses into vagueness and the third person. 
At the very time when minuteness of detail would have been most 
interesting, he ceases to be minute. A very long and important 
period of Paul’s life is covered by the narrative between xvi. 10, 
where the 7peis sections begin, and xxviii. 16, where they end; 
but, although the author goes with such extraordinary detail into 
the journeys to which they are confined, how bare and unsatisfac- 
tory is the account of the rest of Paul’s career during that time! 
How eventful that career must have been we learn from 2 Cor. xi. 
23-26. In any case, the author who could be so minute in his 
record of an itinerary, apparently could not, or would not, be 
minute in his account of more important matters in his history. 
In the few verses, ix. 1-30, chiefly occupied by an account of 
Paul’s conversion, is comprised all that the author has to tell of 
three years of the Apostle’s life, and into xi. 19-xiv. are com- 
pressed the events of fourteen years of his history (cf. Gal. ii. 1). 
If the author of those portions be the same writer who is so 
minute in his daily itinerary in the 7peis sections, his sins of 
omission and commission are of a very startling character. To 
say nothing more severe here, upon the traditional theory he is an 
elaborate trifler. 

Does the use of the first person in Luke i. 1-3 and Acts. i, 1 in 
any way justify or prepare the way for the sudden and unexplained 
introduction of the first person in the sixteenth chapter? Certainly 
not. The ¢y# in these passages is used solely in the personal 
address to Theophilus, is limited to the brief explanation contained 
in what may be called the dedication or preface, and is at once 
dropped when the history begins. If the prologue of the Gospel 
be applied to the Acts, moreover, the use of earlier documents is 
at once implied, which would rather justify the supposition that 
these passages are part of some diary, from which the general 
editor made extracts. Besides, there is no explanation in the Acts 
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which, in the slightest degree, connects the éy# with the sjpeis. 
To argue that explanation was unnecessary, as Theophilus and 
early readers were well acquainted with the fact that the author 
was a fellow-traveller with the Apostle, and, therefore, at once 
understood the meaning of ‘‘ We,” would destroy the utility of the 
direct form of communication altogether ; for, if Theophilus knew 
this, there was obviously no need to introduce the first person at 
all in so abrupt and singular a way, more especially to chronicle 
minute details of journeys which possess comparatively little 
interest. Moreover, writing for ‘Theophilus, we might reasonably 
expect that he should have stated where and when he became 
associated with Paul, and explained the reasons why he again left 
and rejoined him. Ewald suggests that possibly the author 
intended to have indicated his name more distinctly at the end of 
his work ;t but this merely shows that, argue as he will, he feels 
the necessity fof such an explanation. The conjecture is negatived, 
however, by the fact that no name is subsequently added. As in 
the case of the fourth Gospel, of course, the ‘incomparable 
modesty ” theory is suggested as the reason why the author does 
not mention his own name, and explain the adoption of the first 
person in the 7p«s passages; but to base theories such as this 
upon the modesty or elevated views of a perfectly unknown 
writer is obviously too arbitrary a proceeding to be permissible. 
There is, besides, exceedingly little modesty in a writer forcing 
himself so unnecessarily into notice, for he does not represent 
himself as taking any active part in the events narrated; and, as 
the mere chronicler of days of sailing and arriving, he might well 
have remained impersonal to the end. 

On the other hand, supposing the general editor of the Acts to 
have made use of written sources of information, and, amongst 
others, of the diary of a companion of the Apostle Paul, it is not so 
strange that, for one reason or another, he should have allowed the 
original direct form of communication to stand whilst incorpo- 
rating parts of it with his work. Instances have been pointed out 
in which a similar retention of the first or third person, in a 
narrative generally written otherwise, is accepted as the indication 
of a different written source, as, for instance, in Ezra vii. 27—1x. ; 
Nehemiah vili.-x.; in the Book of Tobit i. 1-3, ui. 7 f., and 
other places ;? and Schwanbeck has pointed out many instances of 
a similar kind amongst the chroniclers of the Middle Ages.3 
There are various ways in which the retention of the first person 
in these sections, supposing them to have been derived from some 


* Gesch. d. V. Isr., vi., p. 34, anm. 1; Jahrb. bibl, Wiss., 1x. p. 52. 
2 Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Isr., 1864, i., p. 278; Hilgenfeld, Azul. NV. 7., 


p- 607. 
3 Quellen ad. Schr. des Lukas, i., p. 188 f. 
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other written source, might be explained. The simple suppo- 
sition that the author, either through carelessness or oversight, 
allowed the 7peis to stand is not excluded; and, indeed, some 
critics maintain both the third Gospel and the Acts to be 
composed of materials derived from various sources and put 
together with little care or adjustment. The author might 
also have inserted these fragments of the diary of a fellow- 
traveller of Paul, and retained the original form of the document 
to strengthen the apparent credibility of his own narrative; or, as 
many critics believe, he may have allowed the first person of the 
original document to remain, in order himself to assume the 
character of eye-witness, and of companion of the Apostle. As 
we shall see in the course of our examination of the Acts, the 
general procedure of the author is by no means of a character to 
discredit such an explanation. 

We shall not enter into any discussion of the sources from 
which critics maintain that the author compiled his work. It is 
sufficient to say that, whilst some profess to find definite traces 
of many documents, few if any deny that the writer made 
more or less use of earlier materials. It is quite true that the 
characteristics of the general author’s style are found throughout 
the whole work. The Acts are no mere aggregate of scraps 
collected and rudely joined together, but the work of one author, 
in the sense that whatever materials he may have used for its 
composition were carefully assimilated, and subjected to thorough 
and systematic revision to adapt them to his purpose. But how- 
ever completely this process was carried out, and his materials 
interpenetrated by his own peculiarities of style and language, he 
did not succeed in entirely obliterating the traces of independent 
written sources. Some writers maintain that there is a very 
apparent difference between the first twelve chapters and the 
remainder of the work, and profess to detect a much more 
Hebraistic character in the language of the earlier portion, 
although this is not received without demur. As regards the 
npets sections, whilst it is admitted that these fragments have 
in any case been much manipulated by the general editor, and 
largely contain his general characteristics of language, it is at the 
same time affirmed that they present distinct foreign peculiarities, 
which betray a borrowed document. Even critics who: maintain 
the np«<is sections to be by the same writer who composed the 
rest of the book point out the peculiarly natural ‘character and 
minute knowledge displayed in these passages, as distinguishing 
them from the rest of the Acts. This, of course, they attribute to 
the fact that the author there relates his personal experiences ; 
but even with this explanation it is apparent that all who maintain 
the traditional view do recognise peculiarities in these-sections, 
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by which they justify the ascription of them to an eye-witness. 
For the reasons which have been very briefly indicated, therefore, 
and upon other strong grounds, some of which will be presently 
stated, a very large mass of the ablest critics have concluded that 
the pets sections were not composed by the author of the 
rest of the Acts, but that they are part of the diary of some com- 
panion of the Apostle Paul, of which the author of Acts made 
use for his work, and that the general writer of the work, and con- 
sequently of the third Synoptic, was not Luke at all. 

A careful study of the contents of the Acts cannot, we think, 
leave any doubt that the work could not have been written by any 
companion or intimate friend of the Apostle Paul. In here 
briefly indicating some of the reasons for this statement, we shall 
be under the necessity of anticipating, without much explanation 
or argument, points which will be more fully discussed further on, 
and which now, stated without preparation, may not be sufficiently 
clear to some readers. They may hereafter seem more conclusive. 
It is unreasonable to suppose that a friend or companion could 
have written so unhistorical and defective a history of the Apostle’s 
life and teaching. The Pauline Epistles are nowhere directly 
referred to, but where we can compare the narrative and represen- 
tations of Acts with the statements of the Apostle they are strik- 
ingly contradictory. His teaching in the one scarcely presents a 
trace of the strong and clearly defined doctrines of the other, and 
the character and conduct of the Paul of Acts are altogether dif- 
ferent from those of Paul of the Epistles. According to Paul 
himself (Gal. i. 16-18), after his conversion he communicated not 
with flesh and blood, neither went up to Jerusalem to those who 
were apostles before him, but immediately went away into Arabia, 
and returned to Damascus, and only after three years he went up 
to Jerusalem to visit Cephas, and abode with him fifteen days, 
during which visit none other of the Apostles did he see “ save 
James, the brother of the Lord.” If assurance of the correctness 
of these details were required, Paul gives it by adding (v. 20): 
“‘ Now the things which I am writing to you, behold before God I 
lie not.” According to Acts (ix. 19-30), however, the facts are 
quite different. Paul immediately begins to preach in Damascus, 
does not visit Arabia at all, but, on the contrary, goes to Jerusalem, 
where, under the protection of Barnabas (vy. 26, 27), he is intro- 
duced to the Apostles, and ‘“‘was with them going in and out.” 
According to Paul (Gal. i. 22), his face was after that unknown 
unto the churches of Judzea, whereas, according to Acts, not only 
was he “going in and out” at Jerusalem with the Apostles, but 
(ix. 29) preached boldly in the name of the Lord, and (Acts xxv. 
20) “in Jerusalem and throughout all the region of Judea” he 
urged to repentance. According to Paul (Gal. ii. 1 f.), after fourteen 
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years he went up again to Jerusalem with Barnabas and Titus, 
“according to a revelation,” and “ privately” communicated his 
Gospel ‘“‘to those who seemed to be something,” as, with some 
irony, he calls the Apostles. In words still breathing irritation 
and determined independence, Paul relates to the Galatians the 
particulars of that visit—how great pressure had been exerted to 
compel Titus, though a Greek, to be circumcised, “that they 
might bring us into bondage,” to whom “‘not even for an hour 
did we yield the required subjection.” He protests, with proud 
independence, that the Gospel which he preaches was not received 
from man (Gal.-i. 11, 12), but revealed to him by God (verses 15, 
16); and during this visit (ii. 6, 7) “from those seeming to be 
something (trav Soxotvrwy eivat t+), whatsoever they were it 
maketh no matter to me—God accepteth not man’s person—for 
to me those who seemed (oi doxodvres) communicated nothing 
additional.” According to Acts, after his conversion Paul is 
taught by a man named Ananias what he must do (ix. 6, xxil. 10); 
he makes visits to Jerusalem (xi. 30, xii. 25, etc.), which are ex- 
cluded by Paul’s own explicit statements ; and a widely different 
report is given (xv. 1 f.) of the second visit. Paul does not go, 
“according to a revelation,” but is deputed by the Church of 
Antioch, with Barnabas, in consequence of disputes regarding the 
circumcision of Gentiles, to lay the case before the Apostles and 
Elders at Jerusalem. It is almost impossible in the account here 
given of proceedings characterised throughout by perfect harmony, 
forbearance, and unanimity of views, to recognise the visit de- 
scribed by Paul. Instead of being private, the scene is a general 
council of the Church. The fiery independence of Paul is trans- 
formed into meekness and submission. There is not a word of 
the endeavour to compel him to have Titus circumcised—all is 
peace and undisturbed goodwill. Peter pleads the cause of Paul, 
and is more Pauline in his sentiments than Paul himself, and in 
the very presence of Paul claims to have been selected by God to 
be the Apostle of the Gentiles (xv. 7-11). Not a syllable is said of 
the scene at Antioch shortly after (Gal. 11. 11 f.), so singularly at 
variance with the proceedings of the council, when Paul withstood 
Cephas to the face. ‘Then, who would recognise the Paul of the 
Epistles in the Paul of Acts, who makes such repeated journeys to 
Jerusalem to attend Jewish feasts (xvili. 21,‘ xix 21, xx. 16, xxiv. 
II, 17, 18); who, in his journeys, halts on the days when a Jew 
may not travel (xx. 5, 6); who shaves his head at Cenchrea 
because of a vow (xviii. 18); who, at the recommendation of the 
Apostles, performs that astonishing act of Nazariteship in the 


t The Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrian, with other ancient codices, omit : 
‘*T must by all means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem.” 
b p y 
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Pemple (xxi. 23), and afterwards follows it up by a defence of such 

“excellent dissembling ” (xxiii. 6, xxiv. rr f.); who circumcises 
Timothy, the son of a Greek and OF a Jewess, with his own hands 
(xvi. 1-3, cf. Gal. v. 2); and who is so little the apostle of the 
uncircumcision that he only tardily goes to the Gentiles when 


* rejected by the Jews (cf. xviii. 6). Paul is not only robbed of the 


honour of being the first Apostle of the Gentiles, which is con- 
ferred upon Peter, but the writer seems to avoid even calling him 
an apostle at all, the only occasions upon which he does so being 
indirect (xiv. 4, 14) 5 and the title equally applied to Barnabas, 
whose claim to it is more than doubted. ‘The passages in which 
this occurs, moreover, are not above suspicion, “the Apostles ” 
being omitted in Cod. D. (Bezze) from xiv. 14.. The former verse 
in that codex has important variations from other MSS. 

If we cannot believe that the representation actually given of 
Paul in the Acts could proceed from a friend or companion of the 
Apostle, it is equally impossible that such a person could have 
written his history with so many extraordinary imperfections and 
omissions. We have already pointed out that between chs. 1x.—xiv. 
are compressed the events of seventeen of the most active years 
of the Apostle’s life, and also that a long period is comprised 
within the 7pes sections, during which such minute details of 
the daily itinerary are given. The incidents reported, however, 
are quite disproportionate to those which are omitted. We have 
no record, for instance, of his visit to Arabia at so interesting a 
pertion of his career (Gal. i. 17), although the particulars of his 
conversion are repeated with singular variations no less than three 
times (ix., xxll., xxvi.); nor of his preaching in Illyria (Rom. 
xv. 19); nor of the incident referred to in Rom. xvi. 3, 4. 
The momentous adventures in the cause of the Gospel 
spoken of in 2 Cor. xi. 23 f. receive scarcely any illustration in 
Acts, nor is any notice taken of his fighting with wild beasts at 
Ephesus (1 Cor. xv. 32), which would have formed an episode full 
of serious interest. What, again, was “the affliction which 
happened in Asia,” which so overburdened even so energetic a 
nature as that of the Apostle that “he despaired even of 
life”? (2 Cor. ii. 8 f.). Some light upon these points might 
reasonably have been expected from a companion of Paul. Then, 
xvii. 14-16, xviii. 5, contradict 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2, in a way scarcely 
possible in such a companion, present with the Apostle at Athens ; 
and in like manner the representation in xxviii. 17-22 1s incon- 
sistent with such a person, ignoring as it does the fact that there 
already was a Christian Church in Rome (Ep. to Romans). We 
do not refer to the miraculous elements so thickly spread over the 
narrative of the Acts, and especially in the episode xvi. 25 f., which 
is inserted in the first pes section, as irreconcilable with the 
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character of an eye-witness, because it is precisely the miraculous 
portion of the book which is on its trial; but we may ask whether 
it would have been possible for such a friend, acquainted with the 
Apostle’s representations in 1 Cor. xiv. 2 f., cf. xil.—xiv., and the 
phenomena there described, to speak of the gift of ‘‘ tongues ” at 
Pentecost as the power of speaking different languages (ii. 4-11, 
CfaxX. 46, R1X4,6) 2 

It will readily be understood that we have here merely rapidly, 
and by way of illustration, referred to a few of the points which 
seem to preclude the admission that the general author of the Acts 
could be an eye-witness, or companion of the Apostle Paul ; and 
this will become more apparent as we proceed, and more closely 
examine the contents of the book. Who that author was, there 
are now no means of ascertaining. The majority of critics who 
have most profoundly examined the problem presented by the 
Acts, however, and who do not admit Luke to be the general 
author, are agreed that the author compiled the mets sections from 
a diary kept by some companion of the Apostle Paul during the 
journeys and voyages to which they relate, but opinion is very 
divided as to the person to whom that diary must be ascribed. It 
is, of course, recognised that the various theories regarding his 
identity are merely based upon conjecture, but they have long 
severely exercised critical ingenuity. A considerable party adopt 
the conclusion that the diary was probably written by Luke. This 
theory has certainly the advantage of whatever support may be 
derived from tradition ; and it has been conjectured, not without 
probability, that this diary, being either written by, or originally 
attributed to, Luke, may possibly have been the source from which, 
in course of time, the whole of the Acts, and consequently the 
Gospel, came to be ascribed to Luke. The selection of a com- 
paratively less known name than that of Timothy, Titus, or Silas, 
for instance, may thus be explained ; but, besides, it has the great 
advantage that, the name of Luke never being mentioned in the 
Acts, he is not exposed to criticism, which has found serious 
objections to the claims of other better known followers of 
Paul. 

There are many critics who find difficulties in the way of 
accepting Luke as the author of the “we” ‘sections, and who 
adopt the theory that they were probably composed by. Timothy. 
It is argued that, if Luke had been the writer of this diary, 
he must have been in very close relations to Paul, having 
been his companion during the Apostle’s second mission, as 
well as during the later European journey, and finally during 
the eventful voyage of Paul as a prisoner from Czesarea to 
Rome. Under these circumstances, it is natural to expect 
that Paul should mention him in his earlier epistles, written 
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before the Roman imprisonment, but this he nowhere does. For 
instance, no reference is made to Luke in either of the letters 
to the Corinthians, nor in those to the Thessalonians; but, 
on the other hand, Timothy’s name, together with that of Silvanus 
(or Silas), is joined to Paul’s in the two letters to the Thessalonians, 
besides being mentioned in the body of the first Epistle (iii. 2, 6); 
and he is repeatedly and affectionately spoken of in the earlier 
letter to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10), and his name is 
likewise combined with the Apostle’s in the second Epistle 
(2 Cor. i. 1), as well as mentioned in the body of the letter, along 
with that of Silvanus, as a fellow-preacher with Paul. In the 
Epistle to the Philippians, later, the name of Luke does not appear, 
although, had he been the companion of the Apostle from Troas, 
he must have been known to the Philippians; but, on the other 
hand, Timothy is again associated in the opening greeting of that 
Epistle. Timothy is known to have been a fellow-worker with the 
Apostle, and to“have accompanied him in his missionary journeys; 
and he is repeatedly mentioned in the Acts as the companion of 
Paul, and the first occasion is precisely where the ype?s sections 
commence.’ In connection with Acts xv. 40, xvi. 3, Io, it is 
considered that Luke is quite excluded from the possibility of 
being the companion who wrote the diary we are discussing, by 
the Apostle’s own words in .2 Cor. i. 19: ‘For the Son of God, 
Christ Jesus, who was preached among you by us, by me and 
Silvanus and Timothy,” etc. The eye-witness who wrote the 
journal from which the “pes sections are taken must have been 
with the Apostle in Corinth, and, it is of course always asserted, 
must have been one of his cvvepyo/, and preached the Gospel. Is 
it possible, on the supposition that this fellow-labourer was Luke, 
that the Apostle could in so marked a manner have excluded his 
name by clearly defining that ‘‘us” only meant himself and 
Silvanus and Timothy? Mayerhoff? has gone even further than 
the critics we have referred to, and maintains Timothy to be the 
author of the third Synoptic and of Acts. 

We may add that some writers have conjectured Silas to 
be the author of the jets sections, and others have referred them 
to Titus. It is evident that, whether the 7p«?s sections be by the 
unknown author of the rest of the Acts or be part of a diary by 
some unknown companion of Paul, introduced into the work by 
the general editor, they do not solve the problem as to the identity 
of the author, who remains absolutely unknown. 

It may be well here to state various other reasons which seem to 
confirm this result, and to indicate a later date than is usually 
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assigned to the composition both of the third Gospel and the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

We learn from the prologue to the Gospel, i. 1-3, that, before 
it was composed, a considerable evangelical literature had already 
come into existence. It seems evident, from the expressions 
used, that the generation of those who, as eye-witnesses, delivered 
(rapeSocav) the reports upon which the Gospel narratives were 
based, had already passed away, and at least a second generation 
had undertaken to put them into writing, to which, at the very 
most, the writer may, in accordance with his own words, have 
belonged. It must be observed, however, that the passage by no 
means limits us to close proximity in time between the writer and 
those who delivered the substance of the Gospel narratives ; but, 
on the contrary, in representing that “many” had previously 
undertaken to set them forth, a considerable lapse of time is 
necessarily implied. When we look further into the Gospel, we 
find unmistakable indications that the work was written long after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and that variations introduced into 
the eschatological speeches put into the mouth of Jesus were 
modifications after the event. Let the reader carefully compare 
Matthew xxiv. 15 f., Mark xi. 14 f., with Luke xxi. 20 f., where 
it is said, verse 20, ‘‘ And when ye shall see Jerusalem, compassed 
with armies, then know that the desolation thereof is at hand”; 
and in verse 24, “And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, 
and shall be led captive into all the nations, and Jerusalem shall 
be trodden by Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled.”* We have here a much more precise statement of facts 
than the mysterious reference in the other Synoptics written 
at an early period after the fall of the Holy City. The destruction 
of Jerusalem not only has taken place, but the place has 
long been trodden by the Gentiles. Had its fall only been 
recent, there would have been no motive for postponing the 
fulfilment of the prophecy ; but a long time had passed away, and 
there was no immediate prospect of change, so the accomplishment 
was assigned to the vague epoch when “the times of the Gentiles ” 
should be “fulfilled.” In the first two Synoptics the second 
advent and the end of all things are closely connected with the 
destruction -of Jerusalem, whereas in the third they are carefully 
separated. ‘The first Gospel says, xxiv. 29, “And immediately 
(evéws) after the tribulation of those days” the end shall- come. 


* Tn Matt. xxiv. 3 the disciples inquire: ‘‘ When shall these things be? and 
what the sign of thy coming and of the end of the world?” In Luke xxi. 7: 
“‘ When shall these things be? and what the sign when these are about to 
come to pass?’ The words quoted in the text from xxi. 24 are those which, 
according to several, determine that the work cannot have been written 
after the rebuilding of A®lia Capitolina. 
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The second Synoptic has, xiii. 24, “‘Butin these days (év éxeévais 
Tats npépais), after that tribulation,” etc.; but the third Gospel no 
longer connects these events with the second coming (cf. Luke 
xxi. 25), but rather seems to oppose the representation of the first 
Synoptic ; for, after referring to the wars and tumults (Luke 
xxi. 9), the writer adds, “but the end is not immediately (ov« 
ed6éws) ”; and earlier (xvii. 20 f.), to the question of the Pharisees, 
when the kingdom of God should come, Jesus replies: ‘The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation, nor shall they say, 
Lo here, lo there ! for behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” 
The passage in Matt. x. 23, “ But when they persecute you in 
this city, flee into the other; for verily I say unto you, ye shall 
not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be 
come,” which might have seemed suitable in some primitive Gospel, 
from which probably our first synoptist derived it, has now lost 
all significance, and is altogether omitted by the third, although he 
evidently wishes to give the discourses of Jesus with the greatest 
fulness. In the fourth Gospel, still more, all such sayings are 
omitted, as no longer applicable through lapse of time. The 
third. synoptist likewise omits such details of that which is to take 
place after the coming of the Son of Man as are given in the 
other two Gospels (Matt. xxiv. 30, 31; Mark xiii. 27); and even 
the words of the first and second Synoptics, Matt. xxiv. 33, 
“When ye shall see all these things, know that he is near at the 
doors” (cf. Mark xiii. 29), are modified into (xxi. 28), ‘“ And 
when these things begin to come to pass, look up and lift up your 
heads, for your redemption draweth near”; ver. 31, “‘ When ye. 
shall see these things coming to pass, know that the kingdom of God 
is near.” It is difficult impartially to note such altogether peculiar 
and characteristic alterations of these eschatological sayings, 
without recognising that they proceed from a marked change in 
the historical circumstances at the time of the writer, which 
rendered such modifications necessary to preserve the significance 
of the prophecies. That these variations arose from such 
influence, and are indicative of a later period, is a fact recognised 
by able critics of all schools. We might add various other 
passages which show, by their modifications, an advanced stage of 
Christian development. For instance, the third Synoptic has, 
vi. 21: “Blessed are ye that hunger zow, for ye shall be filled ; 
blessed are ye that weep ow, for ye shall laugh. 22. Blessed 
are ye when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from their company, and shall reproach, and cast out your 
name as evil, for the Son of Man’s sake” (cf. Matt. v. 4, 6, 11). 
It is scarcely possible to ignore the special application of 
these passages to Christians who had already been subjected to 
persecutions and reproach, not only in the insertion of the 
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significant vdv, but still more in verse 22 compared with 
Matt. v. 11.!. And, again, a similar modification exists in 
Luke xii. 3. The first Gospel (x. 27) has, ‘‘ What I tell you in 
the darkness speak in the light; and what ye hear in the ear, 
preach upon the housetops.” This is altogether omitted by the 
second synoptist, and it had so little significance left for the third, 
when Christianity, which had once been taught secretly and in 
private, had long been so widely preached that even the passage 
Matt. x. 23 had to be erased, that it was altered to (xii. 3): 
“Therefore, whatsoever ye said (eizrate) in the darkness shall be 
heard in the light ; and that which ye spake (éAaAjoare) in the 
ear in the closets shall be proclaimed upon the housetops.” 

Along with these alterations and modifications which directly 
tend to push back the limits of the prophecies, and yet to 
leave room for their long-delayed fulfilment, the third synoptist 
still retains the final indication of the first and second Gospels,? 
xxi. 32: “Verily I say unto you that this generation (7 yeved aizn) 
shall not pass away till all be fulfilled.” Whilst the ablest critics, 
therefore, to a great extent agree that the variations elsewhere 
introduced by the third synoptist demonstrate the standpoint of a 
later age, a difference of opinion arises as to how far back the 
writer could be removed from the destruction of Jerusalem, with- 
out exceeding the line drawn, in the verse just quoted, by the 
words “this generation.” On the one hand, it is maintained that 
many of that generation, who had been direct eye-witnesses of the 
appearance of Jesus, must still have been alive when this was 
written to justify the expression. How did the writer interpret the 
traditional yevea arn, which he still retained, within which the 
second advent was to take place? As he omitted Matt. x. 23 and 
modified in such a manner the eschatological prophecies, it is 
obvious that, if he intelligently retained the term ‘“‘this generation,” 
he must have understood it in its widest sense, and this we shall 
find he was justified in doing by the practice of the time. It has 
been, we think, clearly proved by Baur and others3 that the word 
yeved was understood to express the duration of the longest life, 
like the Latin secudum.4 Baur rightly argues that the generation 
would not be considered as “ passed away ” so. long as even one of 


* Ewald, Jahrb. b2b1. Wiss., iii., p. 144. 

2 Cf. Matt. xxiv. 34; Mark xiii. 30. 

3 Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1849, p. 317 £.; Hilgenfeld, Die Luv. Justin’ s, p. 367 f.; 
Die Evangelien, p. 212; Hinl. N. T., p. 609; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1852, 
p. 229; Die Apostelgesch., p. 467. 

4 Baur quotes Censorinus, a writer of the third century: ‘‘ Seculum est 
spatium vite humane longissimum partu et morte definitum. Quare gui annos 
triginta seculum putarunt, multum videntur errasse” (De die Nat.,c. 17; Theol. 
JSahrb., 1849, p. 318, anm. 1). 
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that generation remained alive. Now, the fact is, as he points out, 
that if the Apostle John was still living at the beginning of Trajan’s 
reign, the date of his death being commonly set A.D. 99-100, 
many who read John xxi. 23 long after that period may very 
probably have supposed him to be still alive. Indeed, that passage 
of the fourth Gospel, indicative of a belief in the advent within 
the lifetime of the Apostle, has a direct bearing upon the interpre- 
tation which we are discussing. According to Hegesippus,’ again, 
Symeon of Jerusalem was martyred under Trajan A.D. 107, at the 
age of 120 years, he says, and he was one of the “ generation ” in 
question, as was also Ignatius, if the tradition regarding him is to 
be believed, who died a martyr a.p. 115-116. Then Quadratus, 
who presented an Apology to the Emperor Hadrian about 
A.D, 126, states, in a fragment preserved by Eusebius, that some of 
those who were healed by Jesus were still living in his own times.? 
A writer at the end of the first quarter of the second century, 
therefore, might consider that the generation had not yet passed 
away. Hilgenfeld3 points out that Irenzeus, in the last book of 
his great work, written at the very end of the second century, 
speaking of the Apocalyptic vision, says: ‘‘For it is not a long 
time ago it was seen, but nearly in our own generation (yeved), 
towards the end of Domitian’s (7 96) reign.” Irenzeus, therefore, 
speaks of something which he supposes to happen about a century 
before, as all but in his own yeved, and it must be noted that 
the phrase dAdd cyeddy ext Tis apetépas yeveds is rendered 
in the ancient Latin version : “‘sed pene sub nostro seculo.” Another 
instance occurs in the remarks of MHegesippus preserved by 
Eusebius. Hegesippus says that the Church remained pure from 
heresy till the generation (yeveé) of those who had heard the 
Apostles had passed away,5 and this he dates in the reign of 
Trajan. The expression in Luke xxi. 32 is not, we think, in con- 
tradiction with the late date to which other potent considerations 
seem to assign the third Synoptic. It will be seen that the internal 
evidence supplied by the Acts of the Apostles still further confirms 
the indications of a late date in the Gospel itself. 

The Acts of the Apostles being the devtepos Adyos, of course, 
it was composed later than the Gospel; and there is good reason 
for believing that a considerable interval occurred before the 
second work was written. According to the traditional view, some 
ten years probably elapsed between the production of the two 
works, and the interval could certainly not well be less. It will be 
remembered that the author not only repeats particulars of the 


t Eusebius, H. Z., iii:, 32. 2 TORVive?y. 3 Die Evv. Justin's, p. 367 f. 
4 Trenzeus, Adv. Her., v. 30, § 3; Eusebius, Z. £., iii. 18; v. 8. 
5 Eusebius, #. Z., ili. 32. 
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Ascension, but that the account of it which is given in Acts 1. 3-9 
differs materially from that of the Gospel. The names of the 
Twelve, moreover, are detailed (i. 13), although they had already 
been given in the former work, vi. 14-16. One or two curious 
modifications are further made, which certainly indicate a more 
advanced period. The author represents the disciples as asking 
the risen Jesus (i. 6): “Lord, dost thou at this time restore the 
kingdom to Israel?” To which answer is made: “It is not for 
you to know times or seasons which the Father appointed by his 
own authority. But ye shall receive power through the coming 
upon you of the-Holy Ghost, and ye shall be my witnesses both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judzea and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth.” Having spoken this, Jesus is immedi- 
ately lifted up, and a cloud receives him out of their sight. We 
believe that the chief motive for which this singular episode was 
introduced was to correct the anticipations raised by the eschato- 
logical prophecies in chap. xxi. of the Gospel. These prophecies 
had already been modified, as we have seen, to suit the altered 
circumstances of the times, and the inconvenient expression 
“this generation” is quietly removed. There is no longer any 
definite limitation in the statement, “It is not for you to know 
times or seasons,” accompanied by the vista of testimony to be 
borne, “unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” We are here, 
unmistakably, in the second century, to which also the whole 
character of the Acts leads us. 

There is an allusion to Gaza in the Acts which has been much 
discussed, and also advanced as an indication of date. In the 
account of the conversion of the Ethiopian eunuch the angel is 
represented as saying to Philip (vii. 26): -‘ Arise and go toward 
the south, unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem to Gaza, 
which is desert (airy exrty épynpos).” The city of Gaza, after 
having been taken and destroyed by Alexander the Great, was 
rebuilt by the pro-consul Gabinius' (c. 58 B.c.), but it was again 
destroyed, by the Jews themselves, shortly before the siege of 
Jerusalem.? The expression, “this is desert,” may grammatically 
be applied either to the ‘‘way ” or to ‘‘ Gaza” itself. Those who 
consider that €pnuos refers to Gaza, of course understand the 
word as describing the devastated condition of the place, and 
some of them argue that, as the latest date referred to in Acts, the 
two years’ imprisonment of Paul, carries the history up to A.D. 64, 
and the destruction of Gaza took place about a.b. 66—probably 
somewhat later—the description was applied to Gaza by the author 
as a parenthetic allusion, its destruction being quite recent at the 
time when the Acts were written. On the other side, it is 


® Josephus, Azzzg., xiv. 5, § 3. 2 Tb. Bell. Jud., ii. 18, § 1. 
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contended that, as there was more than one way—as there still is— 
from Jerusalem to Gaza, the angel simply indicated the particular 
way by which Philip was to go so as to meet the Ethiopian: “this 
way is desert,” and consequently little frequented. Applied to the 
way and identifying it, the description has direct and perfectly 
simple significance ; whereas, understood asa reference to the state 
of Gaza itself, it is certainly an unnecessary display of local or 
historical knowledge. The majority of critics connect €pnpos with 
006s, and not with Gaza;t but in any case the expression 
has really no value for the “establishment ofa date, for, even 
supposing the words applied to Gaza, there is no limit to the time 
when such a reference might have been made. A writer at the 
middle of the second century, for instance, describing an episode 
supposed to occur near Gaza, and knowing of its destruction from 
Josephus, or possibly having it suggested by some older legend, 
might have inserted the detail, whether applied to Gaza or to the 
road to it, as a dash of local colouring. 

We now arrive at the point which suggested the present discus- 
sion: the apparent indications of contact between Luke and 
Josephus. Holtzmann and others? have pointed out that the 
author of the Gospel and Acts has been very sensibly influenced 
by the works of Josephus, which were certainly largely circulated 
in Rome, where most critics conjecture that our two canonical 
books were written. Supposing the use of the writings of the 
Jewish historian to be demonstrated, it is obvious that we have a 
very important fact to guide us in determining an epoch beyond 
which the composition of the third Synoptic cannot be set. It 
must be borne in mind, in considering such evidence as we can 
afford space to quote, that indications of the use of an original 
historian, using his own characteristic expressions, and largely 
relating his own experiences, may be accepted in quite a different 
way from supposed indications of the use of Gospels like ours, 
which not only almost literally reproduce the same matter, showing 
their mutual dependence upon each other and upon common 
sources of which we positively know the earlier existence, but 
profess to give a historical record of sayings and doings which 
might have been, and in all probability were, similarly reported 
jn a dozen different works, or handed down by common tradition. 

It is recognised by almost all modern Writers that the author of 
the third Synoptic and Acts was not a Jew, but a Gentile Christian. 
Where did he get such knowledge of Jewish history as he 


* Some able critics are disposed to consider the words airy early Epywos a mere 
‘gloss which has crept into the text. We need not discuss the argument that it 
distinguished the particular Gaza intended. 

2 Holtzmann, Zeitschr. Wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 89 f.; Krenkel, Zedtschr. 

Wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 141 f.; Hausrath, VW. 7. Zedigesch. iii., p. 423 f, 
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displays? The reply is: he got it from the works of Josephus. 
The whole of the historical personages introduced into his two 
books, as well as the references to contemporary events, are found 
in those works, and, although sometimes erroneously employed 
and distorted from his pious point of view, there still remain 
singular coincidences of expression and of sequence, which show 
the effect upon the author’s memory of his study of Josephus. 
The high priests, Annas, Caiaphas, and Ananias ; Gamaliel ; the 
two Herods ; Agrippa and Philip, together with Herodias, Berenice, 
and Drusilla; and the Roman Procurators, Felix and Festus ;' 
Simon the Magician,? and the Egyptian (Acts xxi. 38), Theudas, 
and Judas the Galilzean, as well as others, seen to be derived from 
this source, together with such facts. as the enrolment under 
Cyrenius, and the great famine (Acts xi. 28).3 Josephus furnishes 
the material for drawing the character of Ananias, who com- 
manded those who stood by to smite (rizrewv) Paul on the 
mouth, and was characterised by the apostle in such strong terms ; 


‘ The whole of the preceding personages, indeed, figure largely in the first 
five chapters of Book xviii. of the Aztiguzties. The condensed references in 
Luke ii. I, 2, do not represent many pages of Josephus. It is curious to 
compare ill. I, év ret dé mevrekardexdtw THs tryewovlas TiBeplov Kaloapos...... 
kal TeTpapxodvros THs Tadidalas ‘Hpddov, Pidlarrou dé rod ddeXpod adrov 
TeTpapxovvros Tis Lrovpatas Kat Tpaxwvriridos xwpas, x.T.’., with the following 
of Josephus : rére 6¢ kal Piduwmos (‘Hpwdov dé yy adehPds) TeevTg rdv lov, 
elkooT@ pev éviavT@ THs TuBeplov apxAs tynodmevos Sé airds émra xat 
TpidxovTa THs Tpaxwviridos xal Tavdaviridos, «7... Anteg. xviii. 4, 
§ 6—‘* Now at that time also Philip, who was Herod’s brother, died, in the 
twentieth year of the reign of Tiberius, after having for thirty-seven years 
governed the region of Trachonitis and Gaulonitis,” etc. Lysanias of Abylene 
is referred to in Amddg. xix. 5, § 1; xx. 7, § 1; and Annas and Caiaphas in an 
earlier paragraph of the same chapter we have just quoted (xviii. 4, § 33 cf. 2, 
§§ 1, 2, etc.). The story of Herodias is told in the next chapter (xviii. 5, § I 
f.; cf. 7, § 13 cf Luke ili. 19 f.). From Aztig. xx. 7, § 2, may be learnt why 
Felix trembled, when he came with his wife Drusilla, and Paul discoursed to 
him of righteousness and temperance (Acts xxiv. 24 f.). Berenice is mentioned 
in the very same section (Aztzg. xx. 7, § 2, cf. Acts xxiv. 23). In Acts xxiv. 
27 Festus is introduced: ‘‘ But after two years Porcius Festus came in Felix’ 
room” (dverlas dé wAnpwbelons ¢haBev diddoxov 6 bAAE Ildpxrov Piorov). He is 
introduced by Josephus: ‘‘ But Porcius Festus having been sent by Nero in 
Felix’ room” (ILopxtou 5€ byorov diaddxou byAckc weuPOevTos tro Neépwvos, 
Ke TaN: ee A QLEG a5, KKe O54 NOs = 

? We shall not here discuss the historical reality of Simon the magician, cf. 
Acts viii. 9 f., but in JosepHius there is likewise Simon a magician,;-who helps 
Felix to marry Drusilla. The author of Acts introduces him, viii. 9: ‘* But a 
certain man named Simon (éydéware Diwwv)...... using sorcery (uaryedwr)...... 
boasting himself to be some great person (Aéywr elval tia édurdy péyar).” 
Josephus says: ‘* And one of his friends, named Simon (Zluwy dvdmare)...... 
who pretended to be a sorcerer (udyor elvan cxnrrdmevor),” etc., Antig., xx. 7, 
§ 2. 
3 The third synoptist is the only evangelist who records the excursion to 
Emmaus, and it may be mentioned that the name of this village, even, may 
have been derived from Josephus, Azz¢zg., xiii. 1, § 3; De Bello Jud., v. 2, § 3. 
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and Josephus even states that the servants of the Hy priest 
smote Sete those priests who would not give up their tithes 
(<x; ©,.5 2-4) 

The manner in which the author of Acts deals with Theudas 
and Judas the Galilean is very instructive. Not only does he 
commit a palpable anachronism in placing the name of Theudas 
in the mouth of Gamaliel, as that popular leader did not appear 
till many years after the time when Gamaliel is represented as 
speaking, but he also commits a second anachronism by making 
Judas come after Theudas, and that he does so_ his pera TovTOV, 

“after this man,” leaves no doubt. How did this error originate ? 
Simply from imperfect reading or recollection of Josephus, who 
mentions Theudas, and then, in the next paragraph, the sons of 
Judas the Galilean; and as Josephus proceeds to describe the 
Judas whom he means, the author of Acts has confused the father 
with the sons. A little examination of the passage, we think, 
shows beyond doubt that this is the source of the reference. The 
author of Acts makes Gamaliel say (v. 36): “For before those 
days rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be somebody (Oevdas, 
Aéywv civai twa €avtdv), to whom a number of men, about four 
hundred, joined themselves ; who was slain (6s avypé@n), and all, 
as many as were persuaded by him (kat wdvres dco ereiHovto 
ait), were dispersed (dueAvOnoav), and brought to nought.” 
Josephus says: ‘‘A certain man, a magician, named Theudas, 
persuades the great multitude (re(Oer tov mAciorov dxdov)...... 
to follow him to the river Jordan; for he boasted that he was 
a prophet (mpofyrns yap eAcyev etvas)...... Fadus, however, 
attacking them unexpectedly, slew many and took many prisoners ; 
Theudas also being taken prisoner, they cut off his head,” etc.? 
A few lines further down Josephus continues: ‘“ But, besides 
these, the sons of Judas, the Galilean, also were slain (ot aides 
Tovda rod TadsAaiov avgpéOnoav), (I mean), of the (Judas) 
who drew away the people (tov Aady drogricavros) from the 
Romans, when Cyrenius assessed,” etc.3 In Acts, Gamaliel, after 
speaking of Theudas, as quoted above, goes on to say: “ After 
this man (pera rolmrov), rose up Judas the Galilean (lovdas 6 
TaXtXaios) in the days of the enrolment, and drew away 
people (aréornoev Aadv) after him ; he also perished, and all, as 
many as were persuaded (éxre(ovro) by him, were scattered 
(SuerxopricOncav).” This account of the fate of Judas and his 
followers differs from that elsewhere given by Josephus,4 and to 
which he refers in the section above quoted ; but this confirms the 


t Hausrath, WV. 7. Zettgesch. xii. p. 425 f., cf p. 32. 7 Antzg. xx. 5, §.1, 
3 7b. xx. 5, § 2; cf. xviii. 1, §§ 1,6; De Bello Jud., ii. 8, § 1; Luke ii. 2. 
4 Antig. xviii. 1, §§ 1, 6. 
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belief that the author of Acts took it, as has been said, from this 
chapter, applying to Judas himself the statement made regarding 
his sons.* 

Not only does the author of Acts know the history of Felix and 
Drusilla, but in saying (xxiv. 26) that Felix sent frequently for 
Paul, hoping that money would be given to him, he merely 
follows the suggestion of Josephus, who openly accuses Felix both 
of treachery and bribery.2 From the same chapter is derived 
another incident. In Acts xxi. 38 the chief captain, who takes 
Paul prisoner at Jerusalem after the riot in the temple, says to him: 
“ Art not thou that Egyptian who before these days madest an 
uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness (eis 77)v épyporv) the four 
thousand men of the scarit (r@v otxapiwv)?” Josephus relates the 
story of the unnamed Egyptian tn two of his works. He describes 
how robbers and impostors filled Jerusalem with violence, and he 
states that these robbers were called sécariz (cixdp.ot), giving an 
explanation of the origin of the word.4 These impostors persuaded 
the multitude to follow them into the wilderness (ets tv épyiar).5 
About this time, he says, there came out of Egypt one “ boasting 
that he was a prophet” (zpogyjtns «ivan A€yov), and induced 
a multitude to follow him. Felix attacks the Egyptian (rév 
Atytrtwov), and slays four hundred, taking two hundred prisoners, 
but the Egyptian himself escapes. A little lower down Josephus 
says that Festus sent soldiers against a number of the szcarit, who 
had been induced by a certain impostor to follow him “as far as 
- the desert” (uéxpu.ts épynuias).© In his work on the Jewish wars 
he gives a similar account. 

The exordium of the orator Tertullus (Acts xxiv. 2, 3), who 
appears, with the Jews, to accuse Paul after his removal to 
Ceesarea, is a clear, though hyperbolic, reference to the efforts of 
Felix to put down these szcarz? and impostors, described by 
Josephus in connection with the passage above quoted.7 

The author of Acts further seems to show his use of the works 
of Josephus in his estimate (xiii. 20) of 450 years as the period of 
the Judges of Israel, which is a round statement of the data of 
Josephus, An/iq., xiii. 3, § 1, in opposition to the reckoning of 
1 Kings vi. 1; and again in the next verse; xiii. 21, the author 


* Holtzmann, Zectschr. Wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 80 f. 

2 Antig., xx. 8, § 5. Cf. Hausrath, WV. 7. Zettgesch., iii., p. 426. 
3 Antig., xx. 8. SLO eX Soh S8355 405 Or 

5 Tov dxAov errevOov avrots els riy eEpnutay EmrerOa, 26., § 6. 


® Antig., xx. 8, §§ 5, 6, 10; De Bello Jud., ii. 13, §§ 3, 4, 5; Holtzmann, 
Zeitschr. Wiss. Theol: 1873, p. gl. oa 


7 Antig., xx. 8; De Bello Jud., ii. 13; Holtzmann, Zectschr. Wiss. Theol., 
1873, p. OI. 
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says that Saul reigned forty years, which is nowhere else stated 
than by Josephus, Anzig., vi. 14, § 927 

In the prophecies of the fall of Jerusalem (Luke xix. 43, xxi. 
43 f.), is it not probable that the author profits by his knowledge 
of the works of Josephus? His reference (xxi. 11) to the omens 
which are to presage that event, “and there shall be fearful sights 
and great signs (onpeia peyddo) from heaven,” appears to us an 
unmistakable echo of the account given by the Jewish historian of 
the signs (oypeta), the extraordinary appearances in the heavens, 
and the wonderful occurrences which took place in the Temple 
before the siege of the Holy City.2 Other reminiscences of the 
same writer may perhaps be traced in the same chapter, as, for 
instance, xxi. 5: “and as some were remarking of the Temple 
that it was adorned with goodly stones and offerings (dru 
AiGous Kaois Kat advabjparw Kexdopnrat), etc.” Josephus describes 
the Temple as built of stones which were ‘‘ white and strong,” and 
he says that it was adorned with many-coloured veils (aovxédous 
epretdoport Kexdopnto), and, giving an account of the golden 
vine which ornamented the pillars, he adds that none seemed to 
have so adorned (émuxexoopmxevar) the Temple as Herod. After 
saying that round the whole were hung up the spoils taken from 
barbarous peoples, Josephus states: “and all these King Herod 
offered (avénxe) to the Temple.”3 

There are many other points which might be quoted as indicating 
the use of Josephus ; but we have already devoted too much space 
to this question, and must now conclude. There is one other 
indication, however, which seems to show that the author of our 
third Synoptic and Acts was acquainted with, and influenced by, 
the works of the Jewish historian. M. Renan has pointed out the 
dedication to Theophilus, which he rightly considers altogether 
foreign to Syrian and Palestinian habits, as recalling the dedication 
of the works of Josephus to Epaphroditus, and probably showing 
a Roman practice.+ We consider that it indicates much more. 
The third Gospel and Acts are dedicated to the “most excellent 
Theophilus” (kpdérure Ocddfire), for whose information they 
were written.’ Josephus dedicates his work on the Antiquities to 
the “most excellent Epaphroditus” (xpétirte ’Kradpéddute),° for 
whose information, also, the work was written.?7 He still more 


t Holtzmann, Zeztschr. Wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 92; Hausrath, MV. 7. 
Zeiteesch., iii., p. 426, anm. 4; cf. Hales, Analysis of Chronology, 1830, i., p. 
300. 

2 De Bello Jud., vi. 5, §§ 3, 4, 

3 Antig., xv. 11, § 3; Holtzmann, Zeztschr. Wiss. Theol., 1873, p. 92. 

4 Les Evangiles, et la Seconde Génération Chrétienne, p. 255 f. 
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© Vita, § 76. The amplification dvdpéay is of no importance. 

7 Antig. Prowm., § 2. 
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directly dedicates to the same “most excellent Epaphroditus ” 
(xpérurte "Erad.) his work against Apion, and he begins the 
second book: “Now in the former book, most esteemed 
Epaphroditus, regarding, etc. (Aud pév ov rot mpotépov BiBXiov, 
TyuoTate pot "Hrappddute, mept k. 7. A.)...04- I also made 
(érownodunv) a refutation, etc.”* Our author begins his second 
work (Acts i. 1): “The former treatise I made, O Theophilus, 
regarding all, etc. (Tov pev mporov dAdbyov eroujodpnv sept 
mrdvrwv, & Ocddire, x. 7. X.).” It is, we think, impossible to 
examine carefully the commencement of the first book against 
Apion, and the statement of the reasons which induced him to 
write his history, without perceiving the influence which Josephus 
had exercised over the mind and language of our canonical writer, 
and how closely that introduction is imitated in the prologue to the 
Gospel and Acts, in which the author speaks in the first person, 
and probably displays himself more directly than elsewhere. It 
is much too long to quote, and only a very inadequate idea of the 
similarity of tone and expression in many parts can be conveyed 
by the few words which can be extracted here. Speaking of Greek 
literature he says : “ Certainly those taking in hand (évxevpjoavtes) 
to write histories,” etc. A few lines lower down he refers to the 
boasting of the Greeks that they are the only people versed in 
ancient times, and accurately delivering the truth regarding them 
(os pdvous ET LO TAPLEVOUS TO. apxata Kat adr Oevay Tept avTtav 
axpiPGs mapadiWdvras).2 He speaks of writing history from 
the beginning of most distant times (€k pakpotérwv dvwlev 
xpévwv) amongst the Egyptians and Babylonians, and he 
says it was undertaken (eyxexevpurpevor) by the priests; the 
records of the Jews, also, were written with great accuracy (pera 
ToAMs akpiBeias).3 Going on to speak more particularly of 
himself, Josephus says :— 


** But certain worthless men have taken in hand (ézxeyeipykacww) to 
calumniate my history...... he who undertakes the delivery (rapddooww) of facts 
to others ought himself in the first place to know them accurately (adxpiBas), 
either from having followed the events (rapyxodovbnKdra Tots yeyovdcr), or from 
having ascertained them by inquiry of those who knew them....... But I write 
the history of the war, as an actor in many of the occurrences, and eye-witness 
of most (relotwy 8 abrémrns yevduevos)....... Must they, not, therefore, be con- 
sidered audacious who have taken in hand (émixexecpnxdras) to contend with me 
regarding the truth of my history ?’”4 


If we linguistically examine the prologue to the Gospel, 
addressed to the “most excellent Theophilus,” we find some 
instructive peculiarities. In the first verse, we have the verb 
ertxetpetv, Which is nowhere else used in the Gospel, only 
twice in Acts (ix. 29; xix. 13), and not at all in the rest of 


* Contra Apionem, ii. 1. se? chris Sya2%s 3 1b., § 6. 4 LboiC10: 
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the New Testament. In the introduction to his work against 
Apion, however, addressed by Josephus to the “most excellent 
Epaphroditus,” it is employed four times in the first eleven 
paragraphs,‘ and we do not here refer to any other part. 
Airorrns is not met with anywhere in the New Testament 
except in Luke 1. 2, but it is likewise found in close connection 
with the other parallels in the work against Apion.? Except in 
Luke 1. 3, wapaxoAovGeivy does not occur in any part of that 
Gospel or of Acts, and only in three other places of the New 
Testament.3 It is found in the same section as the above, and 
further in two other passages just quoted.4 ’AxpiSos occurs in 
Luke i. 3 and Acts xviii. 25, but nowhere else in the two books, 
and, besides, only once in the rest of the New Testament ;5 but 
it also is met with twice in the sections against Apion referred to,® 
which probably suggested the whole prologue. 

We have left very many important analogies unmentioned 
which merit examination ; but those which have been pointed out, 
we think, leave little doubt that the author of the third Synoptic 
and Acts was acquainted with, and made use of, the works of 
Josephus. Now, the history of the Jewish war was written about 
A.D. 75, the Antiquities about A.D. 93, the Zz ata still later period, 
and last of all the work against Apion, probably at the very end of 
the first century. — If, then, it be admitted, as we think it must be, 
that the author of the third Gospel made use of these works of 
Josephus, we have at once the beginning of the second century as 
the very earliest date at which the third Synoptic could have been 
written, and the Acts of the Apostles must necessarily be assigned 
to a still later date. At what precise period of the second century 
they were composed we cannot here pause to consider, even if 
the materials for determining the point exist ; but the reasons now 
given, and many other considerations, point surely to a date when 
it is scarcely possible that the Acts of the Apostles could have 
been written by a companion of the Apostle Paul, and much less 
the third Gospel of our canon.7 

We have said enough to enable the reader to understand the 


t § 2, 10 twice, 11; éyxeupely is also used in § 6. Cin SekO> 

3 Mark xvi. 17; I Tim. iv. 6; 2 Tim. iii. Io. 

4 Contra Apion., i., §§ 10, 23; li. 1; KaraxoXovdeiy also occurs, § 3, and in 
Luke xxiii. 55, Acts xvi. 17. 

5 Matt. ii. 8; dxpiBéorepoy is found once, in Acts xvili. 26. 

© Contra Apion., §§ 3, 10. 

7 The argument from page 600 to this point is extracted from an article by 
the author which appeared in the Hortnightly Review, October Ist, 1877, p. 
496 f. An able work has since appeared, Josephus und Lucas, by Max 
Krenkel (Leipzig, 1894), in which the influence of the Jewish historian upon 
the author of the third Gospel and Acts of the Apostles is exhaustively 
examined and, we consider, fully established. 
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nature of the problem regarding the author of the third Synoptic 
and of the Acts of the Apostles; and whilst for our purpose much 
less would have sufficed, it is evident that the materials do not 
exist for identifying him. The stupendous miracles related in these 
two works, therefore, rest upon the evidence of an unknown 
writer, who from internal evidence must have composed them very 
long after the events recorded. Externally, there is no proof even 
of the existence of the Acts until towards the end of the second 
century, when also for the first time we hear of a vague theory as 
to the name and identity of the supposed author—a theory which 
declares Luke not to have himself been an eye-witness of the 
occurrences related in the Gospel, and which reduces his participa- 
tion even in the events narrated in the Acts to a very small and 
modest compass, leaving the great mass of the miracles described 
in the work without even his personal attestation. The theory 
we have seen to be not only unsupported by evidence, but to 
be contradicted by many potent circumstances. We propose 
now, without exhaustively examining the contents of the 
Acts, which would itself require a separate treatise, at least to 
consider some of its main points sufficiently to form a fair 
judgment of the historical value of the work, although the facts 
which we have already ascertained are clearly fatal to the document 
as adequate testimony for miracles, and the reality of Divine 
Revelation. 


CHAPTH RATT: 


HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK: DESIGN AND 
COMPOSITION 


THE historical value of the Acts of the Apostles has very long 
been the subject of vehement discussion, and the course of the 
controversy has certainly not been favourable to the position of 
the work. For a considerable time the traditional view continued 
to prevail, aud little or no doubt of the absolute credibility of the 
narrative was ever expressed. When the spirit of independent and 
enlightened criticism was finally aroused, it had to contend with 
opinions which habit had rendered stereotype, and prejudices 
which took the form of hereditary belief. A large body of eminent 
critics, after an exhaustive investigation of the Acts, have 
now declared that the work is not historically accurate, and cannot 
be accepted as a true account of the Acts and teaching of the 
Apostles. 

The author of the Acts has been charged with having written 
the work with a distinct design to which he subordinated historical 
truth, and in this view many critics have joined who ultimately 
do not accuse him absolutely of falsifying history, but merely of 
making a deliberate selection of his materials with the view of 
placing events in the light most suitable for his purpose. Most of 
those who make this charge maintain that, in carrying out 
the original purpose of the Acts, the writer so freely manipu- 
lated whatever materials he had before him, and so dealt with 
facts whether by omission, transformation, or invention, that the 
historical value of his narrative has been destroyed or at least 
seriously affected. On the other hand, many apologetic writers 
altogether deny the existence of any design on the part of 
the author such as is here indicated, which could have led him to 
suppress or distort facts ; and whilst some of them advance very 
varied and fanciful theories as to the historical plan upon 
which the writer proceeds, and in accordance with which the 
peculiarities of his narrative are explained, they generally accept 
the work as the genuine history of the Acts of the Apostles so far 
as the author possessed certain information. The design most 
generally ascribed to the writer of the Acts may, with many minor 
variations, be said to be apologetic and conciliatory : an attempt 
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to reconcile the two parties in the early Church by representing 
the difference between the views of Peter and Paul as slight and 
unimportant, Pauline sentiments being freely placed in the mouth 
of Peter, and the Apostle of the Gentiles being represented as an 
orthodox adherent of the Church of Jerusalem, with scarcely such 
advanced views of Christian universality as Peter ; or else, an effort 
of Gentile Christianity to bring itself into closer union with the 
primitive Church, surrendering, in so doing, all its distinctive 
features and its Pauline origin, and representing the universalism 
by which it existed, as a principle adopted and promulgated from 
the very first by Peter and the Twelve. It is not necessary 
for us to enter upon any minute discussion of this point, nor 
is it requisite, for the purposes of our inquiry, to determine 
whether the peculiar character of the writing which we are examin- 
ing is the result of a perfectly definite purpose controlling the 
whole narrative and modifying every detail, or naturally arises from 
the fact that it is the work of a pious member of the Church 
writing long after the events related, and imbuing his materials, ° 
whether of legend or ecclesiastical tradition, with his own 
thoroughly orthodox views: history freely composed for Christian 
edification. We shall not endeavour to construct any theory to 
account for the phenomena before us, nor to discover the secret 
motives or intentions of the writer, but, taking them as they are, 
we shall simply examine some of the more important portions of 
the narrative, with a view to determine whether the work can in 
any serious sense be regarded as credible history. 

No one can examine the contents of the Acts without per- 
ceiving that some secret motive or influence did certainly govern 
the writer’s mind, and guide him in the selection of topics, and 
this is betrayed by many peculiarities in his narrative. Quite | 
apart from any attempt to discover precisely what that motive was, 
it is desirable that we should briefly point out some of these 
peculiarities. It is evident that every man who writes a history 
must commence with a distinct plan, and that the choice of 
subjects to be introduced or omitted must proceed upon a certain 
principle. . This is, of course, an invariable rule wherever there is 
order and arrangement. No one has ever questioned that in the 
Acts of the Apostles both order and arrangement have been 
deliberately adopted, and the question naturally arises, What was 
the plan of the author? and upon what principle did he select, 
from the mass of facts which might have been related regarding 
the Church in the Apostolic ages, precisely those which he has 
inserted, to the exclusion of the rest ? What title will adequately 
represent the contents of the book ? for it is admitted by almost 
all critics that the actual name which the book bears neither was 
given to it by its author nor properly describes its intention and 
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subject.‘ The extreme difficulty which has been felt in answering 
these questions, and in constructing any hypothesis which may 
fairly correspond with the actual contents of the Acts, constitutes 
one of the most striking commentaries on the work, and, although 
we cannot here detail the extremely varied views of critics upon 
the subject, they are well worthy of study. No one now advances 
the theory which was anciently current that the author simply 
narrated that of which he was an eye-witness.? Its present title, 
mpages Tov aroorédwv, would lead us to expect an account 
of the doings of the Apostles in general, but we have nothing like 
this in the book. Peter and Paul occupy the principal parts of 
the narrative, and the other Apostles are scarcely mentioned. 
James is introduced as an actor in the famous Council, and 
represented as head of the Church in Jerusalem; but it is much 
disputed that he was either an Apostle, or one of the Twelve. 
The death of James the brother of John is just mentioned. John 
is represented on several occasions during the earlier part 
of the narrative as the companion of Peter, without being 
prominently brought forward ; and the rest of the Twelve are left 
in complete obscurity. It is not a history of the labours of Peter 
and Paul, for not only is considerable importance given to the 
episodes of Stephen and Philip the Evangelist, but the account 
of the two great Apostles is singularly fragmentary. After a 
brief chronicle of the labours of Peter, he suddenly disappears 
from the scene, and we hear of him no more. Paul then becomes 
the prominent figure in the drama; but we have already pointed 
out how defective is the information given regarding him, and he 
is also abandoned as. soon as he is brought to Rome: of his 
subsequent career and martyrdom nothing whatever is said. The 
work is not, as Luther suggested, a gloss on the Epistles of Paul 
and the inculcation of his doctrine of righteousness through faith, 
for the narrative of the Acts, so far as we can compare it with the 
Epistles, which are nowhere named in it, is generally in contra- 
diction to them, and the doctrine of justification by faith is 
conspicuous by its absence. It is not a history of the first 
Christian missions, for it ignores entirely the labours of most of 
the Apostles, omits all mention of some of the most interesting 
missionary journeys, and does not even give a report of the 
introduction of Christianity into Rome. It is not in any sense 
a Paulinian history of the Church, for if, on the one side, it 
describes the Apostles of the Circumcision as promulgating the 


* Perhaps the perfectly vague designation of the book, “ Acts,” Ipdéecs, in 
the Cod. Sinaiticus, may be taken as the closest—because most vague—descrip- 
tion of its contents. 

2 Cf. Hieron., De ver. zl., 7; Eusebius, HZ. £., iii. 4; Can. Murat, ed, 
Tregelles, p. 18 f, 
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universalism which Paul preached, it ati him of his originality, 
dwarfs his influence upon the development of Christianity, and is, 
on the other hand, too defective to represent Church history, 
whether from a Paulinian or any other standpoint. The favourite 
theory, that the writer designed to relate the story of the spread 
of Christianity from Jerusalem to Rome, can scarcely be main- 
tained, although it certainly has the advantage of a vagueness of 
proportions equally suitable to the largest and most limited 
treatment of history. But, in such a case, we have a drama with 
the main incident omitted ; for the introduction of the Gospel 
into Rome is not described at all, and, whilst the author could 
not consider the personal arrival at Rome of the Apostle Paul the 
climax of his history, he at once closes his account where the final 
episode ought to have commenced. 

From all points of view, and upon any hypothesis, the Acts-of 
the Apostles is so obviously incomplete as a history, so fragmentary 
and defective as biography, that critics have to the present day 
failed in framing any theory which could satisfactorily account for 
its anomalies, and have almost been forced to explain them by 
supposing a partial, apologetic or conciliatory, design, which 
removes the work from the region of veritable history. The 
whole interest of the narrative, of course, centres in the two 
representative Apostles, Peter and Paul, who alternately fill the 
scene. It is difficult to say, however, whether the account of 
the Apostle of the Circumcision or of Paul is the more capriciously 
partial and incomplete. After his miraculous liberation from the 
prison into which he had been cast by Herod, the doings of Peter 
are left unchronicled, and, although he is reintroduced for a 
moment to plead the cause of the Gentiles at the Council in 
Jerusalem, he then finally retires from the scene, to give place to 
Paul. The omissions from the history of Paul are very remarkable, 
and all the more so from the extreme and unnecessary detail of 
the itinerary of some of his journeys, and neither the blanks on 
the one hand, nor the excessive minuteness on the other, are to be 
explained by any theory connected with personal knowledge on 
the part of Theophilus. Of the general history of the primitive 
Church, and the life and labours of the Twelve, we are told little or 
nothing. According to the author, the propagation of the Gospel 
was carried on more by angelic agency than apostolic enthusiasm. 
There is a liberal infusion of miraculous episodes in the story, 
but a surprising scarcity of facts. Even where the author is best 
informed, as in the second part of the Acts, the narrative of Paul’s 
labours and missionary journeys, while presenting striking omissions, 
is really minute and detailed only in regard to points of no 
practical interest, leaving both the distinctive teaching of the 
Apostle and the internal economy of the Church almost entirely 
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unrepresented. Does this defective narrative of the Acts of the 
Apostles proceed from poverty of information or from the arbitrary 
selection of materials for a special purpose? As we proceed it 
will become increasingly evident that, limited although the writer’s 
materials are, the form into which they have been moulded has 
undoubtedly been determined either by a dominant theory or a 
deliberate design, neither of which is consistent with the composi- 
tion of sober history. 

This is particularly apparent in the representation which is given 
of the two principal personages, of the narrative. Critics have long 
clearly recognised that the author of the Acts has carefully 
arranged his materials so as to present as close a parallelism as 
possible between the Apostles Peter and Paul. We shall presently 
see how closely he assimilates their teaching, ascribing the views 
of Paul to Peter, and putting Petrine sentiments in the mouth of 
Paul; but here we shall merely refer to points of general history. 
If Peter has a certain pre-eminence as a distinguished member of 
the original Apostolic body, the equal claim of Paul to the 
honours of the Apostolate, whilst never directly advanced, is 
prominently suggested by the narration, no less than three times, 
of the circumstances of his conversion and direct call to the office 
by the glorified Jesus. The first miracle ascribed to Peter is the 
healing of “a certain man lame from his mother’s womb” (7s avijp 
xodds ex kotdias pytpos avTov) at the Beautiful gate of the Temple,* 
and the first wonder performed by Paul is also the healing of “a 
certain man lame from his mother’s womb” (tis dvpp. xwdos 
€x Kotias pytpds avrov) at Lystra;? Ananias and Sapphira are 
punished through the instrumentality of Peter,3 and Elymas is 
smitten with blindness at the word of Paul;4 the sick are laid in 
the streets that the shadow of Peter may fall upon them, and they 
are healed, as are also those vexed with unclean spirits ;5 hand- 
kerchiefs or aprons are taken to the sick from the body of Paul, 
and they are healed, and the evil spirits go out of them ;° Peter 
withstands Simon the sorcerer,7 as Paul does the sorcerer Elymas 
and the exorcists at Ephesus ;° if Peter heals the paralytic Atneas 
at Lydda,? Paul restores to health the fever-stricken father of 
Publius at Melita ;"° Peter raises from the dead Tabitha, a disciple 
at Joppa,** and Paul restores to life the disciple Eutychus at 
Troas ;?2 Cornelius falls at the feet of Peter, and worships him, 
Peter preventing him, and saying: ‘“ Rise up! I myself also am a 
man ”;*3 and in like manner the people of Lystra would have done 
sacrifice to Paul, and he prevents them, crying out: ‘‘ We also are 
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men of like passions with you”; Peter lays his hands on the 
people of Samaria, and they receive the Holy Ghost and the gift 
of tongues,? and Paul does the same for believers at Ephesus ;3 
Peter is brought before the council,+ and so is Paul ;5 the one is 
imprisoned and twice released by an angel,° and the other is 
delivered from his bonds by a great earthquake ;7 if Peter be 
scourged by order of the council,? Paul is beaten with many 
stripes at the command of the magistrates of Philippi.9 It is 
“maintained that the desire to equalise the sufferings of the two 
Apostles in the cause of the Gospel, as he has equalised their 
miraculous displays, probably led the author to omit all mention 
of those perils and persecutions to which the Apostle Paul refers 
in support of his protest that he had laboured and suffered more 
than all the rest.t° If Paul was called by a vision to the ministry 
of the Gentiles,'t so Peter is represented as having been equally 
directed by a vision to baptise the Gentile Cornelius ;7 the double 
vision of Peter and Cornelius has its parallel in the double vision 
of Paul and Ananias. It is impossible to deny the measured 
equality thus preserved between the two Apostles, or to ignore 
the fact that parallelism like this is the result of premeditation, 
and cannot claim the character of impartial history. 

The speeches form an important element in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and we shall now briefly examine them, reserving, 
however, for future consideration their dogmatic aspect. Few if 
any writers, however apologetic, maintain that these discourses 
can possibly have been spoken exactly as they are recorded in the 
Acts. The utmost that is asserted is that they are substantially 
historical, and fairly represent the original speeches. They 
were derived, it is alleged, either from written sources or oral 
tradition, and many, especially in the second part, are supposed 
to have been delivered in the presence of the author of the work. 
This view is held, of course, with a greater or less degree of 
assurance as to the closeness of the relation which our record 
bears to the original addresses ; but, without here very closely 
scrutinising hesitation or reticence, our statement fairly renders 
the apologetic. position. A large body of able critics deny 
the historical character of these speeches, and consider them 
merely free compositions by the author of the Acts, at the best 
being on a par with the speeches which many ancient writers 
place in the mouths of their historical personages, and giving only 
what the writer supposed that the speaker would say under the 
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circumstances. That the writer may have made use of such 
materials as were within his reach, or endeavoured to embody the 
ideas which tradition may broadly have preserved, is admitted 
as possible ; but that these discourses can seriously be accepted 
as conveying a correct report of anything actually spoken by the 
persons in whose mouths they are put is, of course, denied. It 
is, obviously, extremely improbable that any of these speeches 
could have been written down at the time. Taking even the 
supposed case that the author of the Acts was Luke, and was 
present when some of the speeches of Paul were delivered, it is 
difficult to imagine that he immediately recorded his recollection 
of them, and more than this he could not have done. He must 
continually have been in the habit of hearing the preaching of 
Paul, and therefore could not have had the inducement of novelty 
to make him write down what he heard. The idea of recording 
them for posterity could not have occurred to such a person, with 
the belief in the approaching end of all things then prevalent. 
The author of the Acts was not the companion of Paul, however, 
and the contents of the speeches, as we shall presently see, are 
not of a character to make it in the least degree likely that they 
could have been written down for separate circulation. Many of 
the speeches in the Acts, moreover, were delivered under circum- 
stances which render it specially unlikely that they could have 
been reported with any accuracy. At no time an easy task 
correctly to record a discourse of any length, it is doubly difficult 
when those speeches, like many in Acts, were spoken under 
circumstances of great danger or excitement. The experience of 
modern times, before the application of systems of shorthand, 
may show how imperfectly speeches were taken down, even where 
there was deliberate preparation and set purpose to do so ; and if 
it be suggested that some celebrated orations of the last century 
have so been preserved, it is undeniable that what has been 
handed down to us is either a mere copy of the previously 
written speech, or does not represent the original, but is almost 
a subsequent composition, preserving little more than some 
faint echoes of the real utterance. The probability that a 
correct record of speeches made under such circumstances 
in the middle of the first century could have been kept seems 
exceedingly small. Even if it could be shown that the author 
of the Acts took these speeches substantially from earlier 
documents, it would not materially tend to establish their 
authenticity ; for the question would still remain perfectly open 
as to the closeness of those documents to the original discourses ; 

but in the absence of all evidence, whether as to the existence or 
origin of any such records, the conjecture of their possible existence 
can have no weight. We have nothing but internal testimony to 
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examine, and that, we shall see, is totally opposed to the claim to 
historical value made for those discourses. 

Apologists scarcely maintain that we have in the Aets a record 
of the original speeches in their completeness, but in claiming sub- 
stantial accuracy most of them include the supposition at least of 
careful condensation. The longest discourse in the Acts would 
not have taken more than six or seven minutes to deliver, and it is 
impossible to suppose that what is there given can have been the 
whole speech delivered on many of the occasions described. For 
instance, is it probable that King Agrippa, who desires to hear 
Paul, and who comes “with great pomp” with Berenice to do so, 
should only have been favoured with a speech lasting five minutes ? 
The author himself tells us that Paul was not always so brief in 
his addresses as one might suppose from the specimens here 
presented.t It is remarkable, however, that not the slightest 
intimation is given that the speeches are only substantially 
reported or are abridged, and their form and character are 
evidently designed to convey the impression of complete 
discourses. If the reader examine any of these speeches, it will 
be clear that they are concise compositions, betraying no marks 
of abridgment, and having no fragmentary looseness, but, on the 
contrary, that they are highly artificial and finished productions, 
with a continuous argument. Many of them are singularly 
inadequate to produce the impressions described; but at least 
it is not possible to discover that material omissions have 
been made, or that their periods were originally expanded 
by large, or even any, amplification. If these speeches be 
regarded as complete, and with little or no condensation, another 
strong element is added to the suspicion as to their authenticity, 
for such extreme baldness and brevity in the declaration of a new 
religion, requiring both explanation and argument, cannot be 
conceived, and in the case of Paul, with whose system of teaching 
and doctrine we are well acquainted through his Epistles, it is 
impossible to accept such meagre and one-sided addresses as 
representations of his manner. ‘The statement that the discourses 
are abridged, and a mere réswmé of those originally delivered, 
rests upon no authority, is a mere conjecture to account for 
an existing difficulty, and is in contradiction to the actual form 
of the speeches in Acts. Regarded as complete, their incongruity 
is intensified ; but, considered as abridged, they have lost in the 
process all representative character and historical fitness. 

It has been argued, indeed, that the different speeches bear 
evidence to their genuineness_from their suitability to the speakers, 
and to the circumstances under which they are said to have been 
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delivered ; but the existence of anything but the most superficial 
semblance of idiosyncratic character must be denied. The 
similarity of form, manner, and matter in all the speeches is most 
remarkable, as will presently be made more apparent, and the 
whole of the doctrine enunciated amounts to little more than the 
repetition, in slightly varying words, of the brief exhortation to 
repentance and belief in Jesus, the Christ, that salvation may be 
obtained, with references to the ancient history of the Jews, 
singularly alike in all discourses. Very little artistic skill is 
necessary to secure a certain suitability of the word to the action 
and the action to the word; and evidence is certainly reduced to 
a very low ebb when such agreement as is presented in the Acts is 
made an argument for authenticity. Not only is the consistency 
of the sentiments uttered by the principal speakers, as com- 
pared with what is known of their opinions and character, utterly 
disputed, but it must be evident that the literary skill of the 
author of the Acts was quite equal to so simple a task as preserv- 
ing at least such superficial fitness as he displays. 

It has been freely admitted by critics of all schools that the 
author’s own peculiarities of style and language are apparent in all the 
speeches of the Acts. We may point out a few general instances 
of this nature which are worthy of attention. The author intro- 
duces the speeches of different persons with the same expression, 
“he opened his mouth,” or something similar. Philip ‘‘opened 
his mouth” (avoigas +3 ordya airod)* and addressed the Ethio- 
pian (viii. 35). Peter “opened his mouth (and) said” (avoifas 
To ordpa, etrev), when he delivered his discourse before the 
baptism of Cornelius (x. 34). Again, he uses it of Paul: “ And 
when Paul was about to open his mouth (péAXovros dvolyew 7d 
arpa.) Gallio said,” etc. (xvill. 14). The words with which the 
speech of Peter at Pentecost is introduced deserve more attention : 
“Peter lifted up his voice and said unto them” (emrjpev tiv 
povivy adbrov, Kal drepbéyEatro airois) (ii. 14). The verb 
dmopbéyyerOar occurs again (il. 4) in the account of the descent 
of the Holy Spirit and the gift of tongues, and it is put into the 
mouth of Paul (xxvi. 25) in his reply to Festus; but it occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament. The favourite formula with 
which all speeches open is, ‘Men (and) Brethren” (dvdpes 
ddedpoi), or avdpes coupled with some other term, as “Men 
(and) Israelites” (dvSpes “lopandeiras), or simply avdpes with- 
out addition. “Avdpes ddeXpoét occurs no less than thirteen 
times. It is used thrice by Peter,” six times by Paul,3 as well as - 


t It is to be remarked, however, that the same expression occurs in the first 
Synoptic (Matt. v. 2, xiii. 35, xvii. 27), and only once in Luke i. 64. It is 
also quoted Acts viii. 32 from the Ixx. version of Isaiah liii. 7. 0 

25 TO sid ZONK Ve 7s Su xiii, 26, 38-3) XXii. 13: xxiii. 1, 6\f. XXvili17. 
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by Stephen, James,” the believers at Pentecost,3 and the rulers of 
the Synagogue.t The angels at the Ascension address the disciples 
as “Men (and) Galileans” (dvdpes Padtdator).5 Peter makes use 
of dvdpes “IopanAciras twice,° and it is likewise employed by 
Paul,7 by Gamaliel,® and by the Jews of Asia.9 Peter addresses 
those assembled at Pentecost as dvdpes “lovdatou.t? Paul opens 
his Athenian speech with dvdpes ’A@nvaio.,* and the town-clerk 
begins his short appeal to the craftsmen of Ephesus: dvdpes 
’Edeoror.%2 Stephen begins his speech to the Council with “Men, 
Brethren, and Fathers, hear” (dvdpes ddeAdol Kal marépes, 
dxovoate), and-.Paul uses the very same words in addressing 
the multitude from the stairs of the Temple.*3 

In the speech which Peter is represented as making at Pente- 
cost he employs in an altogether peculiar way (ii. 25-27) Psalm 
- xvi., quoting it in order to prove that the Resurrection of Jesus 
the Messiah was a necessary occurrence, which had been foretold 
by David. ‘This is principally based upon the tenth verse of the 
Psalm : “‘ Because thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades, neither 
wilt thou give thy Holy One (rdv dciv cov) to see corruption 
(SiabGopayv).”'4 Peter argues that David both died and was buried, 
and that his sepulchre is with them to that day, but that, being a 
prophet, he foresaw and spake here of the Resurrection of Christ, 
‘“‘that neither was he left in Hades nor did his flesh see corrup- 
tion (dvapHopav).”*5 Is it not an extremely singular circum- 
stance that Peter, addressing an audience of Jews in Jerusalem, 
where he might naturally be expected to make use of the vernacular 
language, actually quotes the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament, and bases his argument upon a mistranslation of the 
Psalm, which, we may add, was in all probability not composed 
by David at all? ‘The word translated “ Holy One” should be 
in the plural—‘ holy ones,” that is to say; ‘thy saints,” and the 
word rendered SvadGopd corruption, really signifies “ grave” 
or “pit.” The poet, in fact, merely expresses his confidence that 
he will be preserved alive. The best critics recognise that 
Psalm xvi. is not a Messianic psalm at all, and many of those 
who, from the use which is made of it in Acts, are led to 
assert that it is so, recognise in the main that it can only be 
applied to the Messiah indirectly, by arguing ‘that the prophecy 


Pe Vilea 2s SVs 311.375 

4 xdii. 15. Ga id Sie 22s il, be 
7 xiii. 16, Pi 353 oxi. 28: 

TOME AS TEeXVILAZ TAUXIKs 35. 


13. Vii 2 sokxiid. 

4 87. odK évKatadelers Thy Wuxhv jou els adnv ode Suaers Tov Gordy cov idEly 
SiapOopdy. Acts il. 27. 
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was not fulfilled in the case of the poet who speaks of himself, 
but was fulfilled in the Resurrection of Jesus. This reasoning, 
however, totally ignores the sense of the original, and is opposed 
to all legitimate historical interpretation of the Psalm. Not 
dwelling upon this point at present, we must go on to point out 
that, a little further on (xiil. 35-37), the Apostle Paul is repre- 
sented as making use of the very same argument which Peter here 
employs, and quoting the same passage from Psalm xvi. to support 
it. This repetition of very peculiar reasoning, coupled with other 
similarities which we shall presently point out, leads to the infer- 
ence that it is merely the author himself who puts this argument 
into their mouths; and this conclusion is strengthened by the 
circumstance that, throughout both Gospel and Acts, he always 
quotes from the Septuagint, even when that version departs 
from the sense of the original. It may be well to give both 
passages in juxtaposition, in order that the closeness of the analogy 
may be more easily realised. For this purpose we somewhat alter 
the order of the verses :— 


PETER IN ACTS Il. ; PAUL IN ACTS XIII. 
25. For David saith concerning 35. Wherefore he (David) saith also 
him...... 27. Because thou wilt not | in another (Psalm): Thou wilt not 


leave my soul in Hades, neither wilt | give thine holy one to see corruption. 
thou give thine holy one to see corrup- 
tion. 

30. Being therefore a prophet, and | 22. ...... he raised up unto them 
knowing that God swore with an oath | David for king...... 
to him that of the fruit of his 23. Of this man’s seed God, accord- 
loinst he would set one upon his | ing to promise, brought unto Israel a 
throne, Saviour Jesus. 

31. He foresaw and spoke of the | 34. But that he raised him up from 
resurrection of the Christ, that he was | the dead no more to return to corrup- 
neither left in Hades nor did his flesh | tion (dvap@opd) he has said on this 
see corruption (dvapGopd). WISE... 

29. Men (and) brethren I may speak 36. For David, after he served in 
with freedom unto you of the patriarch | his own generation the counsel of God, 
David,. that he both died and was | fell asleep, and was added to his fathers 
buried, and his sepulchre is amongst | and saw corruption (diapBopd) ; 
us unto this day. 

32. This Jesus God raised up. 37. But he whom God raised saw 
not corruption (dvapopar). 


Not only is this argument the same in both discourses, but the 
whole of Paul’s speech, xiii. 16 f., is a mere reproduction of the 
two speeches of Peter, ii. 14 f. and iil. 12 f., with such alterations 
as the writer could introduce to vary the fundamental sameness of 
ideas and expressions. It is worth while to show this in a similar 


way. / 


t The authorised version, with Cod. D, and some other MSS.., inserts here 
‘according to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit,” ete. 
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PAUL IN ACTS XIII. PETER IN ACTS II. AND III. 

16. And Paul having risen ...... 14. And Peter stood up (orabels 
(dvaoras dé Il.)...... saidianary Men (and) | 6é IL.)...... and spoke plainly to 
Israelites (dvdpes Iopandeirar) and ye | them...... Men (and) Jews (avdpes 
that fear God...... ‘Tovdator) and all ye that dwell at 

Jerusalem ...... (verse 22 and iii. 
12) Men (and) Israelites (dvdpes 
2 “Topandetrar). 

22 and 23. See above. 30. See above. 

24. When John first preached" be- iii. 19. Repent, therefore, and turn 
fore his coming the baptism of repen- | ...... 20ers that he may send Christ 
tance to all the people of Israel. Jesus who before was appointed’ 

for you. 


26. Men (and) Brethren (dvdpes ii. 29. Men (and) Brethren (dvépes 
adedpol), sons (viol) of the race of | adedpol). 


Abraham and those amongst you who iii. 25.3 Ye are the sons (viol) of 
fear God, to you was the word of this | the prophets and of the covenant 
salvation sent (dmreorddy).? which God made unto your fathers, 

saying unto Abraham...... 20m erie 


unto you first God, having raised up 
his servant (rdv matéa av’rod),4 sent 
(dméorethev) him to bless you. 

27. For they that dwell in Jeru- iii. 17.5 And now brethren (dded- 
salem and their rulers (of dpxovres | pol) I know that ye did (it) in igno- 
airév), not knowing (dyvojoavres) | rance (dyvowv), as did also your 
this (man) nor yet the voices of the | rulers (oi dpxovres tudy); 18. but 
prophets (tas pwrvas trav mpodynta&y), | the things which God before an- 
which are read every (mav) sabbath | nounced by the mouth of all the 
day, fulfilled (émAjpwoay) them by | prophets (da orduaros mdvrwy rev 


their judgment of him ; tmpopyTay) he thus fulfilled (érA7jpw- 
oev) ; 
28. And though having found Ii. ES: hae whom ye delivered 


no cause of death, they desired | up, and denied him in the presence 
(i7joavro) Pilate that he should be | of Pilate when he decided to release 
slain (dvarpeOAvat) ;° him ; 

(ii. 23. This (man) delivered by 
the determinate counsel, and _fore- 
knowledge of God, by the hand of 
lawless (men) crucifying (him) ye slew 
(dvel\are),° 


* The authorised version of iii. 20 reads ‘‘ preached,” adopting the same verb 
mpoknpvUTTew as in xiii. 24, which is nowhere else used inthe N. T. It is fair 
to say, however, that the evidence is greatly in favour of the reading ‘‘po- 
Kexelpisuévov ” in ili. 20. i 

* égameordhy is the reading of A, B, C, D, XQ, etc. ; the reading given is that 
of FE, G, H, etc. 

3 Cf. ii. 39: For the promise is unto you and to your children, and to 
all that are afar off, whomsoever the Lord God shall have called unto 
him. 

4 Rendered ‘‘ son” in the authorised version. 

5 Cf. Acts xvii. 30. 

° This verb dvaipeiv is used twice in Luke, only thrice in the rest of the 
N. T., but nineteen times in Acts, and it is freely put into the mouths of 
Peter, Paul, Stephen, and Gamaliel, as well as used in the narrative 
portions. 
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PAUL IN ACTs XIII. 


29. But when they finished all the 
things written regarding him, they 
took him down from the tree and laid 
him in a sepulchre. 

30. But God raised him from the 
dead; (6 6€ Oeds Hyepev atbrov éx 
vekpov). 

BUMS. oc who are now his witnesses 
(udprupes). 

32. And we declare unto you the 
promise made unto the fathers (pds 
Tous TaTépas), 


33- That God has perfectly fulfilled 
the same unto our children, having 
raised up (dvacr7joas) Jesus, as it is 
written...... 

34,35, 30, 37- See above. 

38. Be it known unto you, there- 
fore, men (and) brethren (dvdpes 
adepol), that through this man is pro- 
claimed unto you remission of sins 
(apeots apapriar). 


39. And from all things from which 
ye could not be justified in the law of 
Moses, every one who believes in this 
man is justified ; 


40. Beware, therefore, lest that 
come upon you which is spoken of in 
the prophets ; 


41. Behold ye despisers, and wonder 
and perish. 


PETER IN ACTS II. AND III. 


_ ii. 14. But ye denied the holy and 
just one, and desired (y7rfoacdec) a 
murderer to be granted to you, 


15. And killed the Prince of life 
whom God raised from the dead (év 6 
Oeds Hyetpev Ex vexp&v), whose witnesses 
(udprupes) we are. 


iil. 25. Ye are the sons of the 
prophets and of the covenant made 
unto your fathers (pds ro’s marépas 
buayv) saying...... 

26. Unto you first God, having 
raised up (dvacrjoas) his servant 
(atda) Jesus, sent him to bless you, 
etc. 

li. 31, 27, 29, 32. See above. 

ii. 37. Men (and) Brethren (dvdpes 
aderpol). 

Boome. bee Repent and be baptised 
every one of you in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for remission of your sins 
(aperw Tov duapridy buay), etc. 

ill, 22, Moses indeed said": A pro- 
phet shall the Lord your God raise up 
unto you from among your brethren, 
like unto me; him shall ye hear in 
all things whatsoever he shall say unto 

ou. 
¥ 23. And it shall be that every 
soul which will not hear that prophet 
shall be destroyed from among the 
people. 

24. And all the prophets also from 
Samuel and from those that follow 
after, as many as spake, also foretold 
these days. 


Paul’s address likewise bears close analogy with the speech of 
Stephen, vii. 2 f., commencing with a historical survey of the 
earlier traditions of the people of Israel, and leading up to the 
same accusation that, as their fathers disregarded the prophets, so 
they had persecuted and slain the Christ. The whole treatment 
of the subject betrays the work of the same mind in both dis- 


courses. 


Bleek, who admits the similarity between these and 


other speeches in Acts, argues that “it does not absolutely follow 
from this that these speeches are composed by one and the same 


t This reference is also put into the mouth of Stephen, Acts vii. 37. 


25 
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person, and are altogether unhistorical”; for it is natural, he 
thinks, that in the Apostolical circle, and in the first Christian 
Church, there should have existed a certain uniform type in the 
application of messianic passages of the Old Testament, and in 
quotations generally, to which different teachers might conform 
without being dependent on each other. He thinks that, along 
with the close analogy, there is also much which is charac- 
teristic in the different speeches. Not only is this typical system 
of quotation, however, a mere conjecture to explain an actual 
difficulty, but it is totally inadequate to account for the pheno- 
mena. If we suppose, for instance, that Paul had adopted the 
unhistorical application of the sixteenth Psalm to the Messiah, is it 
not a very extraordinary thing that in all the arguments in his 
Epistles he does not once refer to it? Even if this be waived, 
and it be assumed that he had adopted this interpretation of the 
Psalm, it will scarcely be asserted that Paul, whose independence 
and originality of mind are so undeniable, and whose intercourse 
with the Apostolical circle at any time, and most certainly up to 
the period when this speech was delivered, was very limited,’ 
could so completely have caught the style and copied the manner 
of Peter that, on an important occasion like this, his address 
should be a mere reproduction of Peter’s two speeches delivered 
so long before, and when Paul certainly was not present. The 
similarity of these discourses does not consist in the mere applica- 
tion of the same Psalm, but the whole argument, on each 
occasion, is repeated with merely sufficient transposition of its 
various parts to give a superficial appearance of variety. Words 
and expressions, rare or unknown elsewhere, are found in both, 
and the characteristic differences which Bleek finds exist only in 
his own apologetic imagination. Let it be remembered that the 
form of the speeches and the language are generally ascribed to 
the author of the Acts. Can any unprejudiced critic deny that 
the ideas in the speeches we are considering are also substantially 
the same? Is there any appreciable trace of the originality of 
Paul in his discourses? There is no ground whatever, apart from 
the antecedent belief that the various speeches were actually 
delivered by the men to whom they are ascribed, for asserting 
that we have here the independent utterances of Peter and Paul. 
It is internal evidence alone, and no avowal on the part of the 
author, which leads to the conclusion that the form of the speeches 
is the author’s ; and there is no internal evidence which requires 
us to stop at the mere form, and not equally ascribe the substance 
to the same source. The speeches in the Acts, generally, have 
altogether the character of being the composition of one mind 


* Bleek, Aznl. N.T., p. 346; Trip, Paulus, p.195. ? Cf. Gal. i 11 fi, ii. 6. 
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endeavouring to impart variety of thought and expression to 
various speakers, but failing signally either from poverty of inven- 
tion or from the purpose of instituting a close parallel in views, 
as well as actions, between the two representative Apostles. 

Further to illustrate this, let us take another speech of Peter 
which he delivers on the occasion of the conversion of Cornelius, 
and it will be apparent that it also contains all the elements, so 
far as it goes, of Paul’s discourse :— 


PETER IN ACTS x. 


35. But in every nation he that fears 
him (6 PoBovpevos)...... is acceptable to 
him— j 

36. The word (rév \éyov) which he 
(God) sent (d7réorechev) unto the sons 
(viots) of Israel, preaching peace by 
Jesus Christ ;* be is Lord of all. 

37- Ye know the word spoken 
throughout all Judea, beginning from 
Galilee, after the baptism (Bdmripa) 
which John preached, 

38. Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
how God anointed him with the Holy 
Spirit and power; who went about 
doing good, and healing all that were 
oppressed by the devil, for God was 
with him. 

39. And we are witnesses (udprupes) 
of all things which he did both in the 


land of the Jews and in Jerusalem ; | 
whom also they slew (dvetAav), hanging | 


him upon a tree (Ev\ov). 


40. Him God raised (6 Geds Hyet- 
pev) the third day, and gave him to 
become manifest ; 


41. Not to all the people, but to | 


witnesses (wdprvow) chosen before by 
God, even to us who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from the 
dead (ék vexpov). 

42. And he commanded (rapiy- 
yetdev) us to preach unto the people 
and to testify that it is he who has 
been appointed (6 wpicuévos)3 by God 
judge (xpirhs) of quick and dead. 


© Cf, xiii. 23. 


, PAULIN ACTS XIII. 


26. Sons (viol) of the race of Abra- 
ham, and those among you who fear 
God (oi PoBovpevor), to you was the 
word (6 \éyos) of this salvation sent 
(amreoran).? 


24. When John first proclaimed 
before his coming the baptism 
(Bdmricna) of repentance to all the 
people of Israel. 

25. And as John was fulfilling his 
course, he said: Whom think ye that 
Iam? Iam nothe; but behold there 
comes one after me the shoes of whose 
feet I am not worthy to loose. 


27. For they that dwell in Jerusalem 
and their rulers...... 28. Though 
having found no cause of death, 
desired Pilate that he should be slain 
(dvatpeO7jva) ; 29. But when they had 


| finished all the things written regard- 


ing him they took him down from the 
tree (€/Xov). 

30. But God raised (6 Oeds iyetper) 
him from the dead (ék vexpéyr) ; 


31. And he appeared for many days 
to those who came up with him from 
Galilee to Jerusalem, who are now his 
witnesses (dprupes) unto the people. 


KVL) ZO. .89 but now commands 
(rapayyéAXer) all men everywhere to 
repent; 31. Because he fixed a day 
in the which he is about to judge 
(xpivecv) the world in righteousness by 
the man whom he appointed (épicer),3 


2 P. 624, note 2. 


3 Except by the author of Luke (xxii. 22) and Acts, the verb opifew is only 


twice used in the O. T. 


In Acts it is twice put into the mouth of Peter (ii. 


23, x. 42) and twice into that of Paul (xvii. 26, 31), as well as used in narra- 


tive (xi. 29). 
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PETER IN ACTS X. 


43. To him bear all the prophets 
witness that through his name all 
who believe in him shall receive 
remission of sins (dpeow daprioy). 


PAUL IN ACTS XIII. 


having given assurance to all by having 
raised him up from the dead. 

Si 275g os not knowing the voices 
of the prophets which are read every 
Sabbath day...... 38. Be it known to 
you, thereforey...-o. that through this 
man is proclaimed unto you remission 
of sins (dears dwaprior). 


Again, to take an example from another speaker, we find James 


represented as using an expression which had just before been 
put into the mouth of Paul, and it is not one in the least degree 
likely to occur independently to each. The two passages are as 


follows :— 


JAMES IN ACTS XV. 21. 


Moses...... being read in the syna- 
gogues every Sabbath day. 


(xara mav cdBBarov avaywwoKdmevos. ) 


PAUL IN ACTS XIII. 27. 


ae the prophets being read every 
Sabbath day. 


(kara may caBBarorv dvay.wwoKoueros. 


The fundamental similarity between these different speeches 
cannot possibly be denied ; and it cannot be reasonably explained 
in any other way than by the fact that they were composed by the 
author himself, who had the earlier speeches ascribed to Peter still 
‘in his memory when he wrote those of Paul, and who, in short, 
had not sufficient dramatic power to create altogether distinct 
characters, but simply made his different personages use his own 
vocabulary to express his own somewhat limited range of ideas. 
Setting his special design aside, his inventive faculty only 
permitted him to represent Peter speaking like Paul, and Paul 
like Peter. 

It is argued by some, however, that in the speeches of Peter, 
for instance, there are peculiarities of language and expression 
which show analogy with the first Epistle bearing his name 
in the New Testament Canon, and, on the other hand, traces 
of translation in some of them which indicate that these speeches 
were delivered originally in Aramaic, and that we have only 
a version of them by the author of the Acts,-or by some 
one from whom he derived them. As regards the first of 
these suppositions, a few phrases only have been pointed out, 
but they are of no force under any circumstances, and the 
whole theory is quite groundless. We do not consider it 
worth while to enter upon the discussion.t There are two 
potent reasons which render such an argument of no force, even if 
the supposed analogies were in themselves both numerous and 


* Those who desire to do so may refer to the complete edition, 1879, 
vol. lii., p. 22, notes 2, 3, and 4. 
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striking, which actually they are not. The coeeeene of the 
Epistles bearing the name of Peter is not only not established, but 
is by very many eminent critics absolutely denied; and there 
is no certainty that any of the speeches of Peter were delivered 
in Greek, while the probability is that most, if not all, of that 
Apostle’s genuine discourses must have been spoken in ‘Aramaic. 
It is, in fact, asserted by apologists that part or all of the speeches 
ascribed to him in the Acts must have been originally Aramaic, 
although opinion may differ as to the language in which some of 
them were spoken. Whethef they were delivered in Aramaic, or 
whether there be uncertainty on the point, any conclusion from 
linguistic analogies with the Epistles is obviously excluded. One 
thing is quite undeniable : the supposed analogies are few, and the 
peculiarities distinguishing the author of Acts in these speeches 
are extremely numerous and general. Even so thorough an 
apologist as Tholuck candidly acknowledges that the attempt to 
prove the authenticity of the speeches from linguistic analogies is 
hopeless. He says: “‘ Nevertheless, a comparison of the language 
of the Apostles in their Epistles and in these speeches must in 
many respects be less admissible than that of the character and 
historical circumstances, for indeed, if the language and their pecu- 
liarities be compared, it must first be established that all the 
reported speeches were delivered in the Greek language, which 
is improbable, and of one of which (xxii. 1, 2) the contrary is 
expressly stated. Willingly admitting that upon this point differ- 
ence of opinion is allowable, we express as the view which we have 
hitherto held that, from ch. xx. onwards, the speeches delivered 
by Paul are reported more in the language of Luke than in that of 
Paul.”* This applies with double force to Peter, whose speeches, 
there is still greater reason to believe, were delivered in Aramaic, 
and there is difference of opinion amongst the critics we have 
referred to even as to whether these speeches were translated by 
the author of the Acts, or were already before him in a translated 
form, and were subsequently re-edited by him. We have already 
‘ shown cause for believing that the whole discussion is groundless, 
from the fact that the speeches in Acts were simply composed by 
the author himself, and are not in any sense historical ; and this we 
shall hereafter further illustrate. 

It may be worth while to consider briefly the arguments 
advanced for the theory that some of the speeches show marks of 
translation. It is asserted that the speech of Peter at Pente- 
cost, ii. 14 f., was delivered in Aramaic. Of course it will be under- 
stood that we might be quite prepared to agree to this statement 
as applied to a speech actually delivered by Peter ; but the asser- 


t Stud. u. Krit., 1839, p. 306. 
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tion, so far as the speeches in Acts are concerned, is based upon 
what we believe to be the erroneous supposition that they are 
genuine reports of discourses. On the contrary, we maintain that 
these speeches are mere compositions by the author of the work. 
The contention is, however, that the speech attributed to Peter is 
the translation of a speech originally delivered in Aramaic. In 
ii. 24 Peter is represented as saying: “Whom God raised up 
having loosed the pains of death (Avoas tds adivas Tov Gavdrov), 
because it is not possible that he should be held (xparetc@ar) 
by it.” It is argued by Bleek and others’ that, as the context 
proves, the image intended here was evidently the “snares” or 
“cords” of death, a meaning which is not rendered by the Greek 
word dives. The confusion is explained, they contend, when 
it is supposed that, in his Aramaic speech, Peter made use of a 
Hebrew expression, equally found in Aramaic, which means as 
well “snares” or “cords” as “pains” of death. The Greek 
translator, probably misled by the Septuagint,? adopted the latter 
signification of the Hebrew word in question, and rendered it 
wdives, “pains,” which is absolutely inappropriate, for, they 
argue, it is very unnatural to say of one who had already suffered 
death, like Christ, that he had been held prisoner by the ‘‘ pazms ” 
of death, and loosed from them by the resurrection. There is, 
however, very little unanimity amongst Apologists about this 
passage. Ebrard3asserts that wdtves, “ pains,” is the correct transla- 
tion of the Hebrew expression, as in Psalm xvili. 5, and that the 
Hebrew word used always expresses pains of birth, the plural of 
the similar word for “cord” or “snare” being different. Ebrard, 
therefore, contends that the Psalm (xviii. 5) does not mean bonds 
or snares of death, but literally ‘ birth-pains of death,” by which 
the soul is freed from the natural earthly existence as by a second 
birth to a glorified spiritual life. We need not enter further into 
the discussion of the passage, but it is obvious that it is mere 
assumption to assert, on the one hand, that Peter made use of any 
specific expression, and, on the other, that there was any error of 
translation on the part of the author of Acts. But agreeing that ’ 
the Hebrew is erroneously rendered, the only pertinent question 
is: By whom was the error in question committed ? and the reply 
beyond any doubt is: By the LXX. who translate the Hebrew 
expression in this very way. It is therefore inadmissible to assert 
from this phrase the existence of an Aramaic original of the 


speech, for the phrase itself is nothing but a quotation from the 
Septuagint. 


* Bleek, Zzn/., p. 348; Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1038 f. Cf. Meyer, 
Ape., p. 72 f.5 Neander, Pfanzung, u.s. w., p. 22, anm. 1; Humphrey, 
Acts, p. 20. 


2 Ps, xvii, 5 (Ay Ve, xwute 5): 3 Ebrard, 2 Olshausen, Apg., p. 63. 
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The expression «dtves Pavaérov occurs no less than three 
times in that version: Ps. xvii. 5 (A. V., xviii.), cxiv. 3 (A. V., 
cxvi.), and 2 Sam. xxii. 6; and in Job xxxii. 2 we have Avew 
used with odives: divas 5€ airov éAvous. When it is remem- 
bered that the author of Acts always quotes the Septuagint version, 
even when it departs from the sense of the Hebrew original, and 
in all probability was only acquainted with the Old Testament 
through it, nothing is more natural than the use of this expression 
taken from that version ; but, with the error already existing there, 
to ascribe it afresh and independently to the author of Acts, upon 
no other grounds than the assumption that Peter may have spoken 
in Aramaic and used an expression which the author misunder- 
stood or wrongly rendered, is not permissible. Indeed, we have 
already pointed out that, in this very speech, there are quotations 
of the Old Testament according to the LXX. put into the mouth 
of Peter, in-which that version does not accurately render the 
original.* 

The next trace of translation advanced by Bleek? is found in 
li. 33,3 where Peter speaks of Christ as exalted: “77 defi Tod 
Geov.” There can be no doubt, Bleek argues, that there is here 
a reference to Psalm cx. 1, and that the apostle intends to speak 
of Christ’s elevation “¢o the right (hand) of God”; whereas the 
Greek expression rather conveys the interpretation, ‘é4y the right 
(hand) of God.” ‘This expression certainly comes, he asserts, from 
a not altogether suitable translation of the Hebrew. To this, on 
the other hand, much may be objected. Winer,+ followed by 
others, defends the construction, and affirms that the passage may, 
without hesitation, be translated, “¢o the right (hand) of God.”s 
In which case there is no error at all, and the argument falls to 
the ground. If it be taken, however, either that the rendering 
should be, or was intended to be, ‘“‘by the right (hand) of God ’”°— 
z.e., by the power of God—that would not involve the necessity of 
admitting an Aramaic original,7 because there is no error at all, 


¥ WActs.i..86 f.5/26, 27. 

2 Binl. N. T., p. 348; Stud. u. Krit., 1836, p. 1038; De Wette, Apzg., 
p- 42; Weiss, Petr. Lehrb., p. 205. 

3 Cf. Acts v. 31. 

4 Grammat. N. 7. Sprachid., 1867, § 31, 5, p. 201. 

5 Winer, /. c.; Fritzsche, Comject.,i., p. 42; Hackett, Acts, p. 51; Kahler, 
Stud. u. Kr., 1873, p. 511 f.; Lekebusch, Afostelgesch., p. 4053; Olshausen, 
Apg., p. 66; Wordsworth, Greek Test., Acts, p. 49. 

© Alford, Greek Test., ti., p. 26; Bengel, Guom. NV. 7., p. 5113; Lechler, 
Das ap. u. nachap. Zeit., p. 21, anm. 1; Zeller, Apg., p. 502, anm. 2; Meyer, 
Apg., p. 77 f.; Overbeck, zu de W. Apg., p. 42. ‘* By” is adopted by the 
Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic, and English (authorised) versions. 

7 Alford, Greek Test., ii., p. 26; Lekebusch, Apfg., p. 405; Meyer, AZey., 
p. 77 £.; Overbeck, 2a de W. Apg., p. 42; Zeller, Apg., p. 502 £..) asm 2'2"s 
cf. Kahler, Stud. wu. Krit., 1873, p. 511 f. 
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and the argument simply is that, being exalted by the right hand 
of God, Jesus had poured forth the Holy Spirit; and in the next 
verse the passage in Psalm cx. 1 (Sept. cix.) is accurately quoted from 
the Septuagint version: “Sit thou on my right (hand)” (é« degvov 
pov). In fact, after giving an account of the crucifixion, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus, the speaker ascribes his subsequent 
exaltation to the power of God.* 

We have seen that at least the form of the speeches in Acts is 
undoubtedly due to the author of the book, and that he has not 
been able to make the speeches of the different personages in his 
drama differ materially from each other. We shall hereafter have 
occasion to examine further the contents of some of these speeches, 
and the circumstances under which it is alleged that they were 
spoken, and to inquire whether these do not confirm the conclusion 
hitherto arrived at, that they are not historical, but merely the free 
composition of the author of Acts, and never delivered at all. 
Before passing on, however, it may be well to glance for a moment 
at one of these speeches, to which we may not have another 
opportunity of referring, in order that we may see whether it 
presents any traces of inauthenticity and of merely ideal com- 
position. 

In the first chapter an account is given of a meeting of the 
brethren in order to elect a successor to the traitor Judas. Peter 
addresses the assembly, i. 16 f., and it may be well to quote the 
opening portion of his speech: 16. ‘Men (and) brethren, this 
scripture must needs have been fulfilled, which the Holy Spirit by 
the mouth of David spake before concerning Judas, who became 
guide to them that took Jesus, 17. because he was numbered with 
us and obtained the lot of this ministry.. 18. Now (pev odv) 
this man purchased a field with the wages of the iniquity (ex 
purbod rijs aduxias), and falling headlong he burst asunder 
in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out; 19. and (at) it 
became known? unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem, so that that 
field was called in their own tongue (ry tdéa diaAéxTw) 
Acheldamach, that is: field of blood. 20. For (yap) it is 
written in the book of Psalms: ‘Let his habitation be desolate, 
and let no man dwell therein,’ and ‘his office let another take,’ ” 
etc. Now, let it be remembered that Peter is supposed to be 
addressing an audience of Jews in Jerusalem, in the Hebrew or 


« The expression 77 deé¢ is used in this sense in the Septuagint version of Isaiah 
Ixiiil, 12; cf. Acts v. 31. The ‘‘right hand of God,” as symbolising his power, 
is constantly employed in the Old Testament. 

2 The peculiar and favourite expression, yrwordr éyévero (or gow) duiv, 
which only occurs in Acts, is placed in the mouth of Peter, Paul, and others, 
and itself betrays the hand of the author. Cf. ii. 14, iv. 10, ix. 42, xiii, 38, 
xix. 17, xxviii, 22, 28. 
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Aramaic language, a few weeks after the crucifixion. Is it possible, 
therefore, that he should give such an account as that in verses 18, 
19, of the end of Judas, which he himself, indeed, says was known 
to all the dwellers at Jerusalem? Is it possible that, speaking in 
Aramaic to Jews, probably in most part living at and near 
Jerusalem, he could have spoken of the field being so called by 
the people of Jerusalem “in their own tongue”? Is it possible 
that he should, to such an audience, have translated the word 
Acheldamach? The answer of most unprejudiced critics is that 
Peter could not have done so.» As de Wette remarks: ‘In the 
composition of this speech the author has not considered historical 
decorum.” This is felt by most Apologists, and many ingenious 
theories are advanced to explain away the difficulty. Some affirm 
that verses 18 and 19 are inserted as a parenthesis by the author 
of the Acts, whilst a larger number contend that only v. 19 is 
parenthetic. A very cursory examination of the passage, however, 
is sufficient to show that the verses cannot be separated. Verse 18 
is connected with the preceding by the pév ody, 19 with 18 by 
kal, and verse 20 refers to 16, as indeed it also does to 17 and 
18, without which the passage from the Psatm, as applied to Judas, 
would be unintelligible. Most critics, therefore, are agreed that 
none of the verses can be considered parenthetic. Some 
Apologists, who feel that neither of the obnoxious verses can 
be thus explained, endeavour to overcome the difficulty by 
asserting that the words, “in theirown tongue” (ry (dig duadéxTw) 
and “that is, the field of blood” (rotr’ éorw xwpiov aiparos), 
in verse 19, are merely explanatory and inserted by the author of 
Acts. It is unnecessary to say that this explanation is purely 
arbitrary, and that there is no ground, except the difficulty 
itself, upon which their exclusion from the speech can be 
based. 

In the cases to which we have hitherto referred, the impossibility 
of supposing that Peter could have spoken in this way has led 
writers to lay the responsibility of unacknowledged interpolations 
in the speech upon the author of Acts, thus at once relieving 
the Apostle. There are some Apologists who do not adopt 
this expedient, but attempt to meet the difficulty in other ways, 
while accepting the whole as a speech of Peter. According to one 
theory, those who object that Peter could not have thus related 
the death of Judas to people who must already have been well 
acquainted with the circumstances have totally overlooked the fact 
that a peculiar view of what has occurred is taken in the narrative, 
and that this peculiar view is the principal point of it. According 
to the statement made, Judas met his miserable end in the very 


* Apostelg., p. 12. 
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field which he had bought with the price of blood. It is this 
circumstance, it appears, which Peter brings prominently forward, 
and represents as a manifest and tangible dispensation of Divine 
justice. Unfortunately this is clearly an imaginary moral attached 
to the narrative by the Apologist, and is not the object of 
the supposed speaker, who rather desires to justify the forced 
application to Judas of the quotations in verse 20, which are 
directly connected with the preceding by yap. Moreover, no 
explanation is here offered of the extraordinary expressions in 
verse 19 addressed to citizens of Jerusalem by a Jew in their own 
tongue. 

Another explanation, which includes these points, is still more 
striking. With regard to the improbability of Peter’s relating, 
in such a way, the death of Judas, it is argued that, according 
to the Evangelists, the disciples went from Jerusalem back to 
Galilee some eight days after the resurrection, and only 
returned before Pentecost to await the fulfilment of the 
promise of Jesus. Peter and his companions, it is supposed, only 
after their return became acquainted with the fate of Judas, which 
had taken place during their absence, and the matter was, there- 
fore, quite new to them ; besides, it is added, a speaker is often 
obliged on account of some connection with his subject to relate 
facts already known. It is true that some of the Evangelists 
represent this return to Galileet as having taken place, but the 
author of the third Gospel and the Acts not only does not do so, 
but ‘excludes it.2 In the third Gospel (xxiv. 49) Jesus commands 
the disciples to remain in Jerusalem until they are endued with 
power from on high, and then, after blessing them, he is parted 
from them, and they return from Bethany to Jerusalem.3 In Acts 
the author again takes up the theme, and, whilst evidently giving 
later traditions regarding the appearances after the resurrection, he 
adheres to his version of the story regarding the command to stay 
in Jerusalem. Ini. 4 he says: “And being assembled together 


* Matt. xxviii. 10,16; Mark xvi. 7; John xxi. 1. Dr. Farrar, somewhat perti- 
nently, asks: ‘* Why did they (the oo not go to Galilee immediately on 
receiving our Lord’s message? The circumstance is unexplained...... Perhaps 
the entire pet of Jesus to them is not recorded ; perhaps they awaited the 
end of the feast” (Life of Christ, ii., p. 441, note I). 

* In Luke xxiv. 49 the Cod. Alex. reads év TH mWoneu ‘Lepovoadju, with Cod. 
C * *, F, H, K, M, and a number of others of less note. The other older 
Codiices omit NeaeucO NTL, but there is no difference of opinion that the “‘city” 
is Jerusalem. 

3 We shall hereafter have to go more fully into this, and shall not discuss it 
here. The third Gospel really represents the Ascension as taking place on the 
day of the Resurrection; and Acts, whilst giving later tradition, and making 
the Ascension occur forty days after, does not amend, but confirms, the 
previously enunciated view that the disciples had been ordered to stay in 
Jerusalem. 
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with them he commanded them not to depart from Jerusalem, but 
to wait for the promise of the Father,” etc. ; and here again, verse 
12, the disciples are represented, just before Peter’s speech is 
supposed to have been delivered, as returning from the Mount of 
Olives to Jerusalem. The author of Acts and the third Synoptic, 
therefore, gives no countenance to this theory. 

Setting all this aside, the apologetic hypothesis we are discussing is 
quite excluded upon other grounds. If we suppose that the disciples 
did go into Galilee for a time, we find them again in Jerusalem at 
the election of the successor tor Judas, and there is no reason to 
believe that they had only just returned. The Acts not only allow 
of no interval at all for the journey to Galilee between i. 12-14 and 
15 f., but by the simple statement with which our episode 
commences, verse 15, “And in these days” (kat év rais spépacs 
Tatrows), Peter conveys anything but the impression of a very 
recent return to Jerusalem. If the Apostles had been even a few 
days there, the incongruity ofthe speech would remain undiminished ; 
for the 120 brethren who are said to have been present must 
chiefly have been residents in Jerusalem, and cannot be supposed 
also to have been absent; and, in any case, events which are 
represented as so well known to all the dwellers in Jerusalem 
must certainly have been familiar to the small Christian com- 
munity whose interest in the matter was so specially great. 
Moreover, according to the first Synoptic, as soon as Judas sees 
that Jesus is condemned, he brings the money back to the chief 
priests, casts it down, and goes and hangs himself, xxvii. 3 f. This 
is related even before the final condemnation of Jesus and before 
his crucifixion, and the reader is led to believe that Judas at once 
put an end to himself, so that the disciples, who are represented 
as being still in Jerusalem for at least eight days after the resurrec- 
tion, must have been there at the time. 

With regard to the singular expressions in verse 19, this theory goes | 
on to suppose that, out of consideration for Greek fellow believers, 
Peter had probably already begun to speak in the Greek tongue; and 
when he designates the language of the dwellers in Jerusalem as 
“their own dialect,” he does not thereby mean Hebrew in itself, but 
their own expression, the peculiar confession of the opposite party, 
which admitted the cruel treachery towards Jesus, in that they named 
the piece of ground Hakel Damah. Here, again, what assumptions! 
It is generally recognised that Peter must have spoken in Aramaic, 
and, even if he did not, ry idia¢ dvadéxrw! cannot mean anything 
but the language of “all the dwellers at Jerusalem.” In a speech 


« SuddexTos is used six times in Acts, and nowhere else in the New Testament ; 
ry lta Svadéxrw occurs thrice, i. 19, ii. 6,8; and 77 HBpatd. duadéxrw thrice, 
xxi. 40, Xxil. 2, Xxvi. 14. 
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delivered at Jerusalem, in any language, to an audience consisting 
at least in considerable part of inhabitants of the place, and 
certainly almost entirely of persons whose native tongue’ was 
Aramaic, to tell them that the inhabitants called a certain field 
“in their own tongue” Acheldamach, giving them at the same time 
a translation of the word, is inconceivable to most critics, even 
including Apologists. 

There is another point which indicates not only that this theory 
is inadequate to solve the difficulty, but that the speech could not 
have been delivered by Peter a few weeks after the occurrences 
related. It isstated that the circumstances narrated were so well 
known to the inhabitants of Jerusalem that the field was called 
in their own tongue Acheldamach. The origin of this name is 
not ascribed to the priests or rulers, but to the people, and it is 
not to be supposed that a popular name could have become 
attached to this field, and so generally adopted as the text 
represents, within the very short time which could have elapsed 
between the death of Judas and the delivery of this speech. Be 
it remembered that from the time of the crucifixion to Pentecost 
the interval was in all only about seven weeks, and that this 
speech was made some time before Pentecost—how long we cannot 
tell, but in any case the interval was much too brief to permit of 
the popular adoption of the name. The whole passage has much 
more the character of a narrative of events which had occurred 
a long time past than of circumstances which had taken place a 
few days before. 

The obvious conclusion is that this speech was never spoken 
by Peter, but is a much later composition put into his mouth, and 
written for Greek readers, who required to. be told about Judas, 
and for whose benefit the Hebrew name of the field, inserted for 
local colouring, had to be translated. This is confirmed by 
several circumstances, to which we may refer. We shall not 
dwell much upon the fact that Peter is represented as applying 
to Judas two passages quoted from the Septuagint version of 
Psalm lxix. 25 (Sept. Ixvii.) and Psalm cix. (Sept. cviii.) which, 
historically, cannot for a moment be sustained as referring to him. 
The first of these Psalms is quoted freely, and, moreover, the 
denunciations in the original being against a plurality of enemies, 
it can only be made applicable to Judas by altering the plural 
“their” (airov) to “his habitation” (éravArs adbrov), a con- 
siderable liberty to take with prophecy. The Holy Spirit is said 
to have spoken this prophecy “concerning Judas” “by the 
mouth of David,” but modern research has Jed critics to the 
conclusion that neither Psalm Ixix. nor Psalm cix. was composed 
by David at all. As we know nothing of Peter’s usual system 
of exegesis, very little weight as evidence can be attached 
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to this. On the other hand, it is clear that a See time 
must have elapsed before these two passages from the Psalms 
could have become applied to the death of Judas. 

The account which is given of the fate of Judas is contradictory 
to that given in the first “Synoptic, and cannot be reconciled with 
it, but follows a different tradition. According to the first 
Synoptic (xxvii. 3 f.), Judas brings back the thirty pieces of 
silver, casts them down in the Temple, and then goes and hangs 
himself. The chief priests take the money and buy with it the 
Potter’s field, which is not said to have had any other connection 
with Judas, as a place for the burial of strangers. In the Acts, 
Judas himself buys a field as a private possession, and, instead of 
committing suicide by hanging, he is represented as dying from 
a fall in this field, which is evidently regarded as a special judg- 
ment upon him for his crime. Beyond calling attention to this 
amongst other phenomena presented in this speech, however, we 
have not further to do with the point at present. We have already 
devoted too much space to Peter’s first address, and we now pass 
on to more important topics. 


CHAPTER Ty" 


* THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK, CONTINUED 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


WE now enter upon a portion of our examination of the Acts 
which is so full of interest in itself that peculiar care will be 
requisite to restrain ourselves within necessary limits. Hitherto 
our attention has been mainly confined to the internal phenomena 
presented by the document before us, with comparatively little aid 
from external testimony, and, although the results of such criticism 
have been of no equivocal character, the historical veracity of the 
Acts has not yet been tested by direct comparison with other 
sources of information. We now propose to examine, as briefly 
as may be, some of the historical statements in themselves 
by the light of information derived from contemporary witnesses 
of unimpeachable authority, and to confront them with well 
established facts in the annals of the first two centuries. This 
leads us to the borders not only of one of the greatest con- 
troversies which has occupied theological criticism, but also of 
still more important questions regarding the original character 
and systematic development of Christianity itself. The latter 
we must here resolutely pass almost unnoticed, and into the 
former we shall only enter so far as is absolutely necessary to 
the special object of our inquiry. 

The document before us professes to give a narrative of the pro- 
gress of the primitive Church from its first formation in the midst of 
Mosaism, with strong Judaistic rules and prejudices, up to that liberal 
universalism which freely admitted the Christian Gentile, upon equal 
terms, into communion with the Christian Jew. The question 
with which we are concerned is strictly this: Is the account in the 
Acts of the Apostles of the successive steps by which Christianity 
emerged from Judaism, and, shaking off the restrictions and 
obligations of the Mosaic law, admitted the Gentiles to a full par- 
ticipation of its privileges, historically true? Is the representation 
which is made of the conduct and teaching of the older Apostles 
on the one hand, and of Paul on the other, and of their mutual 
relations, an accurate one? Can the Acts of the Apostles, in short, 
be considered a sober and veracious history of so important and 
interesting an epoch of the Christian Church? This has been 
vehemently disputed or denied, and the discussion, extending on 
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every side into important collateral issues, forms in itself a litera- 
ture of voluminous extent and profound interest. Our path now 
lies through this debatable land ; but, although the controversy as 
to the connection of Paul with the development of Christianity 
and his relation to the Apostles of the Circumcision cannot be 
altogether avoided, it only partially concerns us. We are freed 
from the necessity of advancing any particular theory, and have 
here no further interest in it than to inquire whether the narrative 
of the Acts is historical or not. If, therefore, avoiding many im- 
portant but unnecessary questions, and restricting ourselves to a 
straight course across the great controversy, we seem to deal 
insufficiently with the general subject, it must be remembered that 
the argument is merely incidental to our inquiry, and that we not 
only do not pretend to exhaust it, but distinctly endeavour to 
reduce our share in it to the smallest limits compatible with our 
immediate object. 

According to the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Apostolic age presents a most edifying example of concord and 
moderation. The emancipation of the Church from Mosaic 
restrictions was effected without strife or heart-burning, and the 
freedom of the Gospel, if not attained without hesitation, was 
finally proclaimed with singular largeness of mind and philosophic 
liberality. The teaching of Paul differed in nothing from that 
of the elder Apostles. The Christian universalism, which so 
many suppose to have specially characterised the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, was not only shared, but even anticipated, by the 
elder Apostles. So far from opposing the free admission of the 
Gentiles to the Christian community, Peter declares himself to 
have been chosen of God that by his voice they should hear the 
Gospel,! proclaims that there is no distinction between Jew and 
Gentile,? and advocates the abrogation, in their case at least, of 
the Mosaic law.3 James, whatever his private predilections may 
be, exhibits almost equal forbearance and desire of conciliation. 
In fact, whatever anomalies and contradictions may be discover- 
able, upon close examination, beneath this smooth and brilliant 
surface, the picture superficially presented is one of singular 
harmony and peace. On the other hand, instead of that sensitive 
independence and self-reliance of character which has been 
ascribed to the Apostle Paul, we find him represented in the Acts 
as submissive to the authority of the “ Pillars” of the Church, 
ready to conform to their counsels and bow to their decrees, and 
as seizing every opportunity of visiting Jerusalem and coming in 
contact with that stronghold of Judaism. Instead of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, preaching the abrogation of the law, and more 


TV Actsimy.tys 2 LOUxVN'G: fas? Lb., xv. 10. 
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than paond of leading the ss: Fata to socistaneee from Moses,’ we 
find a man even scrupulous in his observance of Mosaic customs, 
taking vows upon him, circumcising Timothy with his own hand, 
and declaring at the close of his career, when a prisoner at Rome, 
that es “ did nothing against the people or the customs of the 
fathers.”? There is no trace of angry controversy, of jealous 
seaiauins of dogmatic difference, in the circle of the Apostles. 
The intercourse of Paul with the leaders of the Judaistic party is 
of the most unbroken pleasantness and amity. Of opposition to 
his ministry, or doubt of his Apostleship, whether on the part of 
the Three or of those who identified themselves with their 
teaching, we have no hint. We must endeavour to ascertain 
whether this is a true representation of the early development of 
the Church, and of the momentous history of the Apostolic age. 
In the Epistles of Paul we have, at least to some extent, the 
means of testing the accuracy of the statements of the Acts with 
regard to him and the early history of the Church. The Epistles 
to the Galatians, to the Corinthians (2), and to the Romans are 
generally admitted to be genuine,3 and can be freely used for this 
purpose. To these we shall limit our attention, excluding other 
epistles, whose authenticity is either questioned or denied ; but in 
doing so no material capable of really affecting the result is set 
aside. For the same reason, we must reject any evidence to be 
derived from the so-called Epistles of Peter and James, at least so 
far as they are supposed to represent the opinions of Peter and 
James ; but here again it will be found that they do not materially 
affect the points immediately before us. The veracity of the Acts 
of the Apostles being the very point which is in question, it is un- 
necessary to say that we have to subject the narrative to examina- 
tion, and by no means to assume the correctness of any statements 
we find in it. At the same time it must be our endeavour to 
collect from this document such indications—and they will 
frequently be valuable—of the true history of the occurrences 
related, as may be presented between the lines of the text. 
In the absence of fuller information, it must not be forgotten 
that human nature in the first century of our era was very much 
what it is in the nineteenth, and, certain facts being clearly estab- 
lished, it will not be difficult to infer many details which cannot 
now be positively demonstrated. The Epistle to the Galatians, 
however, will be our most invaluable guide. Dealing, as it does, 
with some of the principal episodes of the Acts, we are enabled 
by the words of the Apostle. Paul himself, which have all the 
accent of truth and vehement earnestness, to control the narrative 
of the unknown writer of that work ; and, where this source fails, 


* Acts xan ene 2 200, xxv 3 In great part, at least. 
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we have the unsuspected testimony of his other Epistles, and of 
later ecclesiastical history, to assist our inquiry. 

The problem, then, which we have to consider is the manner in 
which the primitive Church emerged from its earliest form, as a Jewish 
institution with Mosaic restrictions and Israelitish exclusiveness, 
and finally opened wide its doors to the uncircumcised Gentile, 
and assumed the character of a universal religion. In order to 
understand the nature of the case, and be able to estimate aright 
the solution which is presented by the narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles, it is necessary that wé should obtain a clear view of the 
actual characteristics of Christianity at the period when that history 
begins. We must endeavour to understand precisely what view 
the Apostles had formed of their position in regard to Judaism, 
and of the duty which devolved upon them of propagating the 
Gospel. It is obvious that we cannot rightly appreciate the 
amount of perSuasion requisite to transform the primitive Church 
from Jewish exclusiveness to Christian universality, without ascer- 
taining the probable amount of long-rooted conviction and religious 
prejudice or principle which had to be overcome before that great 
change could be effected. 

We shall not here enter upon any argument as to the precise 
views which the Founder of Christianity may have held as to his 
own person and work, nor shall we attempt to sift the traditions of 
his life and teaching which have been handed down to us, and to 
separate the genuine spiritual nucleus from the grosser matter by 
which it has been enveloped and obscured. We have much more 
to do with the view which others took of the matter, and, looking 
at the Gospels as representations of that which was accepted as 
the orthodox view regarding the teaching of Jesus, they are almost 
as useful for our present purpose as if they had been more spiritual 
and less popular expositions of his views. What the Master was 
understood to teach is more important for the history of the first 
century than what he actually taught without being understood. 

Nothing is more certain than the fact that Christianity, originally, 
was developed out of Judaism, and that its advent was historically 
prepared by the course of the Mosaic system, to which it was so 
closely related. In its first stages, during the apostolic age, it had 
no higher ambition than to be, and to be considered, the con- 
tinuation and the fulfilment of Judaism, its final and triumphant 
phase. The substantial identity of primitive Christianity with 
true Judaism was, at first, never called in question; it was con- 
sidered a mere internal movement of Judaism, its development 
and completion, but by no means its mutilation. The idea of 
Christianity as a new religion never entered the minds of the 
Twelve or of the first believers, nor, as we shall presently see, 
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originally nothing more than a sect of Judaism holding a particu- 
lar view of one point in the creed, and, for a very long period, it 
was considered so by others, and was in no way distinguished from 
the rest of Mosaism. Even in the Acts there are traces of this, 
Paul being called “a ringleader of the sect (atpeots) of the 
Nazarenes,”! and the Jews of Rome being represented as referring 
to Christianity by thisterm.? Paul, before the Council, not only 
does not scruple to call himself ‘‘a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee,” 
but the Pharisees take part with him against the more unorthodox 
and hated sect of the Sadducees.3 

For eighteen centuries disputes have fiercely raged over 
the creed of Christendom, and the ingenuity of countless 
divines: has been exhausted in deducing mystic dogmas from 
the primitive teaching; but if there be one thing more 
remarkable than another in that teaching, according to the 
Synoptics, it is its perfect simplicity. Jesus did not appear 
with a ready-made theology, and imposed no elaborate system of 
doctrine upon his disciples. Throughout the prophetic period of 
Mosaism one hope had sustained the people of Israel in all their 
sufferings and reverses—that the fortunes of the nation should _ 
finally be retrieved by a scion of the race of David, under whose 
rule it should be restored to a future of unexampled splendour 
and prosperity. The expectation of the Messiah, under frequently 
modified aspects, had formed a living part in the national faith of 
Israel. Primitive Christianity, sharing, but recasting, this ancient 
hope, was only distinguished from Judaism, with whose worship it 
continued in all points united, by a single doctrine, which was in 
itself merely a modification of the national idea—the belief that 
Jesus of Nazareth was actually the Christ, the promised Messiah. 
This was substantially the whole of its creed. 

The Synoptic Gospels, and more especially the first, are clearly 
a history of Jesus as the Messiah of the house of David, so long 
announced and expected, and whose life and even his death and 
resurrection are shown to be the fulfilment of a series of Old 
Testament prophecies. When his birth is announced to Mary, he 
is described as the great one, who is to sit on the throne of David 
his father, and reign over the house of Jacob for ever,5 and the 
good tidings of great joy to all the people (zavri r@ dag), that 
the Messiah is born that day in the city of David, are ~proclaimed 
by the angel to the shepherds of the plain.© Symeon takes the 
child in his arms and blesses God that the words of the Holy 
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Spirit are accomplished, that he should not die before he had seen 
the Lord’s anointed, the Messiah, the consolation of Israel.! The 
Magi come to his cradle in Bethlehem, the birthplace of the 
Messiah indicated by the prophet,? to do homage to him who is 
born King of the Jews,3 and there Herod seeks to destroy him,4 
fulfilling another prophecy. His flight into Egypt and return to 
Nazareth are equally the fulfilment of prophecies.© John the 
Baptist, whose own birth as the forerunner of the Messiah had 
been foretold,7 goes before him preparing the way of the Lord, 
and announcing that the Messianic kingdom is at hand. According 
to the fourth Gospel, some of the twelve had been disciples of the 
Baptist, and follow Jesus on their master’s assurance that he is the 
Messiah. One of these, Andrew, induces his brother Simon Peter 
also to go after him by the announcement: ‘‘ We have found the 
Messiah, which is, being interpreted, the Christ” (i. 35 f. 41). 
And Philip tel#s Nathaniel: “ We have found him of whom Moses 
in the Law and the Prophets did write : Jesus, the Son of Joseph, 
who is from Nazareth” (i. 45). When he has commenced his own 
public ministry, Jesus is represented as asking his disciples, ‘‘ Who 
do men say that I am ?” and, setting aside the popular conjectures 
that he is John the Baptist, Elijah, Jeremiah, or one of the 
prophets, by the still more direct question, “And who do ye 
say that 1am? Simon Peter answered and said: Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” And in consequence of this 
recognition of his Messiahship, Jesus rejoins: ‘“ And I say unto 
thee that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church.”® 

It is quite apart from our present object to point out the 
singular feats of exegesis and perversions of historical sense by 
which passages of the Old Testament are forced to show that 
every event in the history, and even the startling novelty of a 
suffering and crucified Messiah, which to Jews was a stumbling- 
block and to Gentiles folly,? had been foretold by the prophets. 
From first to last the Gospels strive to prove that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and connect him indissolubly with the Old Testament. 
The Messianic keynote, which is struck at the outset, regulates 
the strain to the close. The disciples on the way to Emmaus, 
appalled by the ignominious death of their Master, sadly confide 
to the stranger their vanished hope that Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
they now merely call “(a prophet mighty in word and deed before 
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God and all the people,” was the Christ “who was about to 
redeem Israel,” and Jesus himself replies: “O foolish and slow 
of heart to believe all that the prophets spake! Was it not 
needful that the Christ (Messiah) should suffer these things and 
enter into his glory? And, beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself.”* Then, again, when he appears to the 
eleven immediately after, at Jerusalem, he says: “‘ These are the 
words that I spake unto you while I was yet with you, that all 
things must be fulfilled which are written in the law of Moses and 
the prophets and the Psalms concerning me.’ Then opened he 
their understanding that they might understand the Scriptures, 
and said unto them: ‘Thus it is written, that the Christ should 
suffer and rise from the dead the third day.’ ”? 

The crucifixion and death of Jesus introduced the first elements 
of rupture with Judaism, to which they formed the great stumbling- 
block. The conception of a suffering and despised Messiah could 
naturally never have occurred to a Jewish mind.3 The first effort 
of Christianity, therefore, was to. repair the apparent breach by 
proving that the suffering Messiah had actually been foretold: by 
the prophets; and to re-establish the Messianic character of Jesus, 
by the evidence of his resurrection. But, above all, the momen- 
tary deviation from orthodox Jewish ideas regarding the Messiah 
was retraced by the representation of a speedy second advent, in 
glory, of the once rejected Messiah to restore the kingdom of 
Israel, by which the ancient hopes of the people became reconciled 
with the new expectation of Christians. Even before the ascen- 
sion the disciples are represented in the Acts as asking the risen 
Jesus: “Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel ?’4 ‘There can be no doubt of the reality and universality of 
the belief, in the Apostolic Church, in the immediate return of the 
glorified Messiah, and speedy “end of all things.” 

The substance of the preaching of the Apostles in Acts simply 
is that Jesus is the Christ,5 the expected Messiah. Their chief 
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aim is to prove that his sufferings and death had been foretold by 
the prophets, and that his resurrection establishes his claim to 
the title. The simplicity of the creed is illustrated by the rapidity 
with which converts are made. After a few words, on one 
occasion three thousand,3 and on another five thousand,‘ are at 
once converted. No lengthened instruction or preparation was 
requisite for admission into the Church. As soon as a Jew 
acknowledged Jesus to be the Messiah he thereby became a 
Christian. As soon as the three thousand converts at Pentecost 
made this confession of faith they were baptised.s The Ethiopian 
is converted whilst passing in his chariot, and is immediately 
baptised,° as are likewise Cornelius and his household after a short 
address from Peter.7 The new faith involved no abandonment of 
the old. Qn the contrary, the advent of the Messiah was so 
essential a part of Judaic belief, and the Messianic claim of Jesus 
was so completely based by the Apostles on the fulfilment of 
prophecy—“ showing by the Scriptures that Jesus is the Christ ” 
—that recognition of the fact rather constituted firmer adhesion to 
Mosaism, and deeper faith in the inviolable truth of the Covenant 
with Israel. If there had been no Mosaism, so to say, there could 
have been no Messiah. So far from being opposed either to the 
form or spirit of the religion of Israel, the proclamation of the 
Messiah was its necessary complement, and could only be intelli- 
gible by confirmation of its truth and maintenance of its validity. 
Christianity—belief in the Messiah—in its early phases, drew its 
whole nourishment from roots that sank deeply into Mosaism. It 
was indeed nothing more than Mosaism in a developed form. 
The only difference between the Jew and the Christian was that 
the latter believed the Messiah to have already appeared in Jesus, 
whilst the former still expected him in the future ; though even 
this difference was singularly diminished, in appearance at least, 
by the Christian expectation of the second advent. 

It is exceedingly important to ascertain, under these circum- 
stances, what was the impression of the Apostles as to the relation 
of believers to Judaism and to Mosaic observances, although it 
must be clear to anyone who impartially considers the origin and 
historical antecedents of the Christian faith that very little doubt 
can have existed in their minds on the subject. The teaching of 
Jesus, as recorded in the synoptic Gospels, is by no means of a 
doubtful character, more especially when the sanctity of the 
Mosaic system in the eyes of a Jew is borne in mind. It must be 
apparent that, in order to remove the obligation of a Law and form 
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of worship believed to have been, in the most direct sense, 
instituted by God himself, the most clear, strong, and reiterated 
order would have been requisite. No one can reasonably maintain 
that a few spiritual expressions directed against the bare letter and 
abuse of the law, which were scarcely understood by the hearers, 
could have been intended to abolish a system so firmly planted, 
or to overthrow Jewish institutions of such antiquity and national 
importance, much less that they could be taken in this sense by 
the disciples. A few passages in the Gospels, therefore, which 
may bear the interpretation of having foreseen the eventful super- 
session of Mosaism by his own more spiritual principles, must not 
be strained to support the idea that Jesus taught disregard of the 
Law. His very distinct and positive lessons, conveyed both by 
precept and practice, show, on the contrary, that not only he did 
not intend to attack pure Mosaism, but that he was understood 
both directly and by inference to recognise and confirm it. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus states to the disciples in the 
most positive manner : ‘Think not that I came to destroy the law or 
the prophets ; I came not to destroy but to fulfil. For verily I say 
unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall not 
pass from the law, till all be accomplished.”* Whether the last 
phrase be interpreted “till all the law be accomplished,” or “ till all 
things appointed to occur be accomplished,” the effect is the same. 
One clear explicit declaration like this, under the circumstances, 
would outweigh a host of doubtful expressions. Not only does 
Jesus in this passage directly repudiate any idea of attacking the 
law and the prophets, but, in representing his mission as their 
fulfilment, he affirms them, and associates his own work in the 
closest way with theirs. If there were any uncertainty, however, 
as to the meaning of his words, it would be removed by the con- 
tinuation : ‘‘ Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of these com- 
mandments, even the least, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called least in the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and 
teach them he shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.”? 
It would be difficult for teaching to be more decisive in favour of 
the maintenance of the law, and this instruction, according ‘to 
the first Synoptic, was specially directed to the disciples.3 When 
Jesus goes on to show that their righteousness must exceed that of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, and to add to the letter of the law, as 
interpreted by those of old, his own profound interpretation of its 
spirit, he only intensifies, without limiting, the operation of the 
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law; he merely spiritualises it. He does no more than this 
in his lessons regarding the observance of the Sabbath. He did 
not, in point of fact, attack the genuine Mosaic institution of the 
day of rest at all, but merely the intolerable literalism by which 
its observance had been made a burden instead of ‘a delight.” 
He justified his variation from the traditional teaching and 
practice of his time by appeals to Scriptural precedent. 
As 2DnaHarrar has ssaidei'. a3. the observance of the Sabbath, 
which had been intended to secure for weary men a rest full of 
love and peace and mercy, had become a mere national fetish—a 
barren custom fenced in with the most frivolous and senseless 
restrictions.”? Jesus restored its original significance. 

In restricting some of the permissive clauses of the law, on the 
other hand, he acted precisely in the same spirit. He dealt with the 
law not with the temper of a revolutionist, but of a reformer, and his 
reforms, so farfrom affecting its permanence, are a virtual confirma- 
tion of the rest of the code.3_ Ritschl, whose views on this point 
will have some weight with Apologists, combats the idea that 
Jesus merely confirmed the Mosaic moral law and abolished the 
ceremonial law. Referring to one particular point of importance, 
he says: ‘‘He certainly contests the duty of the Sabbath rest, 
the value of purifications and sacrifices, and the validity of divorce; 
on the other hand, he leaves unattacked the value of circumcision, 
whose regulation is generally reckoned as part of the ceremonial 
law; and nothing justifies the conclusion that Jesus estimated it 
in the same way as Justin Martyr, and the other Gentile Christian 
Church teachers, who place it on the same line as the ceremonies. 
The only passage in which Jesus touches upon circumcision 
(John vii. 22) rather proves that, as an institution of the patriarchs, 
he attributes to it peculiar sanctity. Moreover, when Jesus, with 
unmistakable intention, confines his own personal ministry to the 
Israelitish people (Mark vii. 27, Matt. x. 5, 6), he thereby 
recognises their prior right of participation in the kingdom of 
God, and also, indirectly, circumcision as the sign of the prefer- 
ence of this people. The distinction of circumcision from 
ceremonies, besides, is perfectly intelligible from the Old Testa- 
ment. Through circumcision, to wit, is the Israelite, sprung from 
the people of the Covenant, indicated as sanctified by God ; 
through purification, sacrifice, Sabbath rest, must he continually 
sanctify himself for God. So long, therefore, as the conception 
of the people of the Covenant is maintained, circumcision cannot 
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be abandoned, whilst even the prophets have pointed to the 
merely relative importance of the Mosaic worship.”* 

Jesus everywhere in the Gospels recognises the divine origin of 
the law,2 and he quotes the predictions of the prophets as absolute 
evidence of his own pretensions. ‘To those who ask him the way 
to eternal life he indicates its commandments,3 and he even 
enjoins the observance of its ceremonial rites. Jesus did not 
abrogate the Mosaic law; but, on the contrary, by his example as 
well as his precepts he practically confirmed it. According 
to the statements of the Gospels, Jesus himself observed 
the prescriptions of the Mosaic law. From his birth he had 
been brought up in its worship.5 He was circumcised on the 
eighth day.© ‘And when the days of their purification were 
accomplished, according to the law of Moses, they brought him 
up to Jerusalem to present him to the Lord, even as it is written 
in the law of the Lord: Every male, etc., and to give a sacrifice 
according to that which is said in the law of the Lord,” etc.7 
Every year his parents went to Jerusalem at the feast of the Pass- 
over,’ and this practice he continued till the close of his life. 
“As his custom was, he went into the synagogue (at Nazareth) 
and stood up to read.”9 According to the fourth Gospel, Jesus 
goes up to Jerusalem for the various festivals of the Jews,'° and the 
feast of the Passover, according to the Synoptics, was the last 
memorable supper eaten with his disciples," the third Synoptic 
representing him as saying: “With desire I desired to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer ; for I say unto you that I shall 
not any more eat it until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.”?? 
However exceptional the character of Jesus, and however elevated 
his views, it is undeniable that he lived and died a Jew, conforming 
to the ordinances of the Mosaic law in all essential points, and 
not holding himself aloof from the worship of the Temple which 
he purified. The influence which his adherence to the forms of 
Judaism must have exerted over his followers can scarcely be 
exaggerated, and the fact must ever be carefully borne in mind in 
estimating the. conduct of the Apostles and of the primitive 
Christian community after his death. 

As befitted the character of the Jewish Messiah, the sphere of 
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the ministry of Jesus and the arrangements for the proclamation of 
the Gospel were strictly, and even intensely, Judaic. Jesus 
attached to his person twelve disciples, a number clearly typical 
of the twelve tribes of the people of Israel; and this reference is 
distinctly adopted when Jesus is represented, in the Synoptics, as 
promising that, in the Messianic kingdom, “ when the Son of 
Man shall sit on the throne of his glory,” the Twelve also “ shall 
sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel”; a 
promise which, according to the third Synoptist, is actually made 
during the last supper. In the Apocalypse, which, “of all the 
writings of the New Testament, is most thoroughly Jewish in its 
language and imagery,”3 the names of the twelve Apostles of the 
Lamb are written upon the twelve foundations of the wall of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, upon the twelve gates of which, through 
which alone access to the city can be obtained, are the names of 
the twelve tribes of the children of Israel. Jesus himself limited 
his teaching to the Jews, and was strictly ‘‘a minister of the cir- 
cumcision for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made . 
unto the fathers.” To the prayer of the Canaanitish woman, 
“‘ Have mercy on me, O Lord, Son of David,” unlike his gracious 
demeanour to her of the bloody issue,5 Jesus at first, it is said, 
“answered her not a word”; and even when besought by the 
disciples—not to heal her daughter, but—to ‘‘send her away,” he 
makes the emphatic declaration: ‘‘I was not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.”© ‘To her continued appeals he 
lays down the principle: “It is not lawful to take the children’s 
bread and cast it to the dogs.” If after these exclusive sentences 
the boon is finally granted, it is as of the crumbs? which fall from 
the master’s table. The modified expression in the second Gospel, 
‘Let the children first be filled: for it is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to the dogs,” does not affect the case, 
for it equally represents exclusion from the privileges of Israel, 
and the Messianic idea fully contemplated a certain grace to the 
heathen when the children were filled. The expression regarding 
casting the children’s bread “to the dogs” is clearly in reference 
to the Gentiles, who were so called by the Jews. A similar, 
though still stronger, use of such expressions might be pointed 
out in the Sermon on the Mount in the first Gospel (vii. 6) : 
“Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast your 
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pearls before swine.” It is certain that the Jews were in the habit 
of speaking of the heathen both as dogs and swine—unclean 
animals—and Hilgenfeldt and some other critics see in this verse 
a reference to the Gentiles. We do not, however, press this 
application, which is, and may be, disputed, but merely mention it 
and passon. ‘There can be no doubt, however, of the exclusive 
references to the Gentiles in the same sermon and other passages, 
where the disciples are enjoined to practise a higher righteousness 
than the Gentiles. ‘‘ Do not even the publicans...... do not even 
the Gentiles or sinners the same things.”? ‘Take no thought, 
etc., for after all-these things do the Gentiles seek ; but seek ye, 
etc.”3 The contrast is precisely that put with some irony by 
Paul, making use of the common Jewish expression “sinner” as 
almost equivalent for “Gentile."* | In another place the first 
Synoptic represents Jesus as teaching his disciples how to deal 
with a brother who sins against them, and a’ the final resource, 
when every effort at reconciliation and justice has failed, he says : 
“Let him be unto thee as the Gentile (€@vixds) and the 
publican” (Matt. xviii. 17). He could not express in a stronger 
way to a Jewish mind the idea of social and religious excom- 
munication. 

The instructions which Jesus gives in sending out the Twelve 
express the exclusiveness of the Messianic mussion to the 
Jews, in the first instance, at least, in a very marked manner. 
Jesus commands his disciples: “Go not into a way of the 
Gentiles (€@vov), and into a city of the Samaritans enter ye not; 
but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. And as ye 
go, preach, saying: The kingdom of heaven is at hand.”5 As if 
more emphatically to mark the limitation of the mission, the 
assurance is seriously added : “ For verily I say unto you, ye shall 
not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of Man come.”¢ 
It will be observed that Jesus here charges the Twelve to go rather 
“to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” in the same words 
that he employs to the Canaanitish woman to describe the 
exclusive destination of his own ministry.7 In coupling the 
Samaritans with the Gentiles there is merely an expression of the 
intense antipathy of the Jews against them as a mixed and, we 
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may say, renegade race excluded from the Jewish worship, although 
circumcised, intercourse with whom is to this day almost regarded 
as pollution.? 

The third Gospel, which omits the restrictive instructions 
of Jesus to the Twelve given by the first Synoptist,. intro- 
duces another episode of the same description—the appoint- 
ment and mission of seventy disciples,? to which we must very 
briefly refer. No mention whatever is made of the incident in the 
other Gospels, and these disciples are not referred to in any other 
part of the New Testament.3 Even Eusebius remarks that no 
catalogue of them is anywhere given,‘ and, after naming a few 
persons, who were said by tradition to have been of their number, 
he points out that more than seventy disciples appear, for instance, 
according to the testimony of Paul.s It will be observed that the 
instructions supposed to be given to the Seventy in the third 
Synoptic are; in the first, at least in considerable part, the very 
instructions given to the Twelve. There has been much discussion 
regarding the whole episode, which need not here be minutely 
referred to. For various reasons the majority of critics impugn 
its historical character. A large number of these, as well as other 
writers, consider that the narrative of this appointment of 
seventy disciples, the number of the nations of the earth accord- 
ing to Jewish ideas, was introduced in Pauline universalistic 
interest, or, at least, that the number is typical of Gentile conver- 
sion, in contrast with that of the Twelve who represent the more 
strictly Judaic limitation of the Messianic mission; and they 
seem to hold that the preaching of the Seventy is represented as 
not confined to Judea, but as extending to Samaria, and that 
it thus denoted the extension of the Gospel also to the Gentiles. 
On the other hand, other critics, many, though by no means all, 
of whom do not question the authenticity of the passage, are 
disposed to deny the Pauline tendency and any special connection 
with a mission to the Gentiles, and rather to see in the number 
seventy a reference to well-known Judaistic institutions. It is true 
that the number of the nations was set down at seventy by Jewish 
tradition,® but, on the other hand, it was the number of the elders 


* Farrar, Life of Christ, i., 208 f. 

2 Luke x. 1 f. We need not discuss the precise number, whether 70 or 72. 
The very same uncertainty exists regarding the number of the elders and of 
the nations. 

3 Even Thiersch is struck by this singular fact. ‘‘ It is remarkable,” he says, 
‘‘that no further mention of the seventy disciples of Christ (Luke x. 1) occurs 
in the N. T., and that no credible tradition regarding them is preserved ” (ze 
Kirche im ap. Zett., p. 79, anm. 2). 

EP DS Cire s Ea Dorr hag S702, Ch. Cor XV. 5 fe 

© See p. 63; Clem. Recog., ii. 42; Epiphanius, Yer., i. 5; Eisenmenger, 
Entd. Judenthum, ii., p. 3 f., p. 736 f. 
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chosen by Moses from amongst the children of Israel by God’s 
command to help him, and to whom God gave of his spirit ; and 
also of the national Sanhedrin, which, according to the Mischna,? 
still represented the Mosaic council. This view receives confirma- 
tion from the Clementine Recognitions in the following passage : 
“He, therefore, chose us twelve who first believed in him, whom 
he named Apostles ; afterwards seventy-two other disciples of most 
approved goodness, that, even in this way, recognising the simili- 
tude of Moses, the multitude might believe that this is the prophet 
to come, whom Moses foretold.”3 The passage here referred to is 
twice quoted in the Acts: ‘ Moses indeed said: A prophet will 
the Lord our God raise up unto you from among your brethren, 
like unto me,” etc. On examination, we do not find that there is 
any ground for the assertion that the seventy disciples were sent 
to the Samaritans or Gentiles, or were in any way connected with 
universalistic ideas. Jesus had ‘“stedfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem,” and sent messengers before him who “went and 
entered into a village of the Samaritans to make ready for him,” 
but they repulsed him, “ because his face was as though he would 
go to Jerusalem.”5 There is a decided break before the 
appointment of the Seventy. ‘After these things (pera tatra) 
the Lord appointed seventy others also, and sent them two and 
two before his face into every city and place whither he himself was 
about to come.”° There is not a single word in the instructions 
given to them which justifies the conclusion that they were sent 
to Samaria, and only the inference from the number seventy, taken 
as typical of the nations, suggests it. That inference is not 
sufficiently attested, and the slightness of the use made of the 
seventy disciples in the third Gospel—this occasion being the only 
one on which they are mentioned, and no specific intimation of 
any mission to all people being here given—does not favour the 
theory of Pauline tendency. So far as we are concerned 
the point is unimportant. Those who assert the universal- 
istic character of the episode generally deny its authenticity ; most 
of those who accept it as historical deny its universalism. 


* Numbers xi. 16 f., 25 f. ; also the number of the sons of Jacob who went 
into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 27). ’ 

2 Sanhedr., i. 6. 

3 Nos ergo primos elegit duodecim sibt credentes, guos Apostolos nominavit, 
postmodum alios septuaginta duos probatissimos discipulos, ut vel hoc modo 
recognita imagine Moysis crederet muititudo, quia hic est, quem praedixit 
Moysis venturum prophetam (Recog., i. 40; cf. Hilgenfeld, Die Huv. Justins, 
p. 356 f.). Hilgenfeld suggests the possibility of an earlier tradition out of 
which both the third Synoptist and the Clementines may have drawn their 
materials. 

4 Acts iii. 22, vii. 37; cf. Deuteron. xviii. 18. 

5 Luke ix. 51 f. OF bolls 
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The order to go and teach all nations by no means 
carries us beyond strictly Messianic limits. Whilst the Jews 
expected the Messiah to restore the people of Israel to their own 
Holy Land and crown them with unexampled prosperity and 
peace, revenging their past sorrows upon their enemies, and grant- 
ing them supremacy over all the earth, they likewise held that one 
of the Messianic glories was to be the conversion of the Gentiles 
to the worship of Jahveh. This is the burden of the prophets, and 
it requires no proof. The Jews, as the people with whom God had 
entered into Covenant, were first to be received into the kingdom. 
“Let the children first be filled,’ and then the heathen might 
partake of the bread. Regarding the ultimate conversion of the 
Gentiles, therefore, there was no doubt; the only questions were 
as to the time and the conditions of admission into the national 
fellowship. As to the time, there never had been any expectation 
that the heathen could be turned to Jahveh in numbers before the 
appearance of the Messiah, but converts to Judaism had been 
made in all ages, and after the dispersion, especially, the influence 
of the Jews upon the professors of the effete and expiring religions 
of Rome, of Greece, and of Egypt was very great, and numerous 
proselytes adopted the faith of Israel, and were eagerly sought for,? 
in spite of the abusive terms in which the Talmudists spoke of 
them.3 

The conditions, on the other hand, were perfectly definite. 
The case of converts had been early foreseen and provided for in 
the Mosaic code. Without referring to minor points, we may at 
once say that circumcision was indispensable to admission into the 
number of the children of Israel. Participation in the privileges 
of the Covenant could only be secured by accepting the mark of 
that Covenant. Very many, however, had adopted Judaism to a 
great extent who were not willing to undergo the rite requisite to 
full admission into the nation, and a certain modification had 
gradually been introduced by which, without it, strangers might be 
admitted into partial communion with Israel. There were, there- 
fore, two classes of proselytes: the first called Proselytes of the 
Covenant or of Righteousness, who were circumcised, obeyed the 
whole Mosaic law, and were fully incorporated with Israel ; and the 
other called Proselytes of the Gate, or worshippers of Jahveh, 
who in the New Testament are commonly called ot wePdpevou rdv 
Ody, or ot evoeBeis. These had not undergone the rite of circum- 
cision, and therefore were not participators in the Covenant, but 


* Mark viii. 27. 2 Matt, xxill. 15. 

3 They were said to be ‘‘as a scab to Israel.” Bab. Middah. fol. xiii. 2; 
Lightfoot, Hore. Hebr., Works, xi., p. 282. 

4 Exod. xii. 48; Numb. ix. 14; cf. Ex. xii. 19, etc. 
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merely worshipped the God of Israel, and were only compelled to 
observe the seven Noachian prescriptions. These Proselytes of 
the Gate, however, were little more than on sufferance. They 
were excluded from the Temple, and even the Acts of the Apostles 
represent it to be pollution for a Jew to have intercourse with 
them : it requires direct divine intervention to induce Peter to go 
to Cornelius, and to excuse his doing so in the eyes of the primitive 
Church.t' Nothing short of circumcision and full observance of the 
Mosaic law could secure the privileges of the Covenant with Israel 
to a stranger, and in illustration of this we may again point to the 
Acts, where certain who came from Judea, members of the 
primitive Church, teach the Christians of Antioch: ‘‘ Except ye 
have been circumcised after the custom of Moses ye cannot be 
saved,”?. This will be more fully shown as we proceed. 

The conversion of the Gentiles was not, therefore, in the least — 
degree an idea foreign to Judaism, but, on the contrary, formed an 
intimate part of the Messianic expectation of the later prophets. 
The conditions of admission to the privileges and promises of the 
Covenant, however, were full acceptance of the Mosaic law and 
submission to the initiatory rite. That small and comparatively 
insignificant people, with an arrogance that would have been 
ridiculous if, in the influence which they have actually exerted over 
the world, it had not been almost sublime, not only supposed 
themselves the sole and privileged recipients of the oracles of God, 
as his chosen and peculiar people, but they contemplated nothing 
short of universal submission to the Mosaic code, and the supremacy 
of Israel over all the earth. 

We are now better able to estimate the position of the Twelve 
when the death of their Master threw them on their own resources, 
and left them to propagate his Gospel as they themselves under- 
stood it. Born a Jew of the race of David, accepting during his 
life the character of the promised Messiah, and dying with the 
mocking title “ King of the Jews” written upon his cross, Jesus 
had left his disciples in close communion with the Mosaism which 
he had spiritualised and ennobled, but had not abolished. He 
himself had taught them that “it becomes us to fulfil all right- 
eousness,” and from his youth upwards had set them the example 
of enlightened observance of the Mosaic law. “His precept had 
not belied his example, and, whilst in strong terms we find him 
inculcating the permanence of the Law, it is certain that he left no 
order to disregard it. He confined his own preaching to the Jews; 


* Acts x. 2 f., xi. 2 f. Dr. Lightfoot says: ‘‘The Apostles of the circumcision, 
even St. Peter himself, had failed hitherto to comprehend the wide purpose of 
God. With their fellow-countrymen they still ‘held it unlawful for a Jew to 
ey ape! with an alien’ (Acts x. 28)” (Galatians, p. 290). 
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THERE WAS NO BREACH WITH JUDAISM — 


the first ministers of the Messiah ey the twelve tribes of 
the people of Israel ; and the first Christians were of that nation, 
with no distinctive "worship, but practising as before the whole 
Mosaic ritual. What Neander says of “many ” may, we think, be 
referred to all: ‘That Jesus faithfully observed the form of the 
Jewish law served to them as evidence that this form should ever 
preserve its value.”* As a fact, the Apostles and the early 
Christians continued as before assiduously to practise all the obser- 
vances of the Mosaic law, to frequent the Temple,? and adhere to 
the usual strict forms of Judaism. In addition to the influence of 
the example of Jesus and the powerful effect of national habit, 
there were many strong reasons which obviously must to Jews have 
rendered abandonment of the law as difficult as submission to its 
full requirements must have been to Gentiles. Holding as they 
did the Divine origin of the Old Testament, in which the obser- 
vance of the Law was inculcated on almost every page, it would 
have been impossible, without counter-teaching of the most 
peremptory and convincing character, to have shaken its supre- 
macy ; but, beyond this, in that theocratic community Mosaism 
was not only the condition of the Covenant and the key of the 
Temple, but it was also the diploma of citizenship, and the bond 
of social and political life. To abandon the observance of the 
Law was not only to resign the privilege and the distinctive 
characteristic of Israel, to relinquish the faith of the Patriarchs who 
were the glory of the nation, and to forsake a divinely appointed 
form of worship, without any recognised or even indicated 
substitute, but it severed the only link between the individual and 
the people of Israel, and left him in despised isolation, an out- 
cast from the community. They had no idea that any such 
sacrifice was required of them. They were simply Jews believing 
in the Jewish Messiah, and they held that all things else were to 
proceed as before, until the glorious second coming of the 
Christ. 

The Apostles and the primitive Christians continued to hold the 
national belief that the way to Christianity lay through Judaism, 
and that the observance of the law was obligatory and circum- 
cision necessary to complete communion. Paul describes with 
unappeased irritation the efforts made by the community of 
Jerusalem, whose “pillars” were Peter, James, and John, to force 
Titus, a Gentile Christian, to be circumcised, and even the Acts 
represent James and all the elders of the Church of Jerusalem as 


* Phlanzung, U.S. W., Pp. 47. 

2 Acts ii. 46, iii. 1, v. 20, 42, xxi. 20-27, xxil. 17, etc. 

3 Gal. ii. 3 f. As we shall more fully discuss this episode hereafter, it is not 
necessary to do so here, 
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requesting Paul, long after, to take part with four Jewish Christians, 
who had a vow and were about to purify themselves and shave 
their heads and, after the accomplishment of the days of purifica- 
tion, make the usual offering in the Temple, in order to convince 
the “many thousands there of those who have believed, and are 
all zealous for the law,” that it 1s untrue that he teaches: “all the 
Jews who are among the Gentiles apostacy (dérocraciav) from 
Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their children, 
neither to walk after the customs,” and to show, on the contrary, 
that he himself walks orderly and keeps the Law.t As true 
Israelites, with opinions fundamentally unchanged by belief that 
Jesus was the Messiah, they held that the Gospel was specially 
intended for the people of the Covenant, and they confined their 
teaching to the Jews.? A Gentile, whilst still uncircumcised, even 
although converted, could not, they thought, be received on an 
equality with the Jew, but defiled him by contact.3 The attitude 
of the Christian Jew to the merely Christian Gentile, who had not 
entered the community by the portal of Judaism, was, as before, 
simply that of the Jew to the proselyte of the Gate. The Apostles 
could not upon any other terms have then even contemplated the 
conversion of the Gentiles. Jesus had limited his own teaching to 
the Jews, and, according to the first Gospel, had positively 
prohibited, at one time at least, their going to the Gentiles, or even 
to the Samaritans, and if there had been an order to preach to all 
nations it certainly was not accompanied by any removal of the 
conditions specified in the Law. 


* Acts xxi. 18-26; cf. xv. i. Paul is also represented as saying to the 
Jews of Rome that he has done nothing ‘‘against the customs of their 
Fathers.” 

2 Dr. Lightfoot says: ‘‘ Meanwhile at Jerusalem some years passed away before 
the barrier of Judaism was assailed. The Apostles still observed the Mosaic 
ritual; they still confined their preaching to Jews by birth, or Jews by adoption, 
the proselytes of the Covenant,” etc. (Pazl’s Ep. to Gal., p. 287). Paley 
says: ‘It was not yet known to the Apostles that they were at liberty to 
propose the religion to mankind at large. That ‘ mystery,’ as St. Paul calls it 
(Eph. iii. 3-6), and asit then was, was revealed to Peter by an especial miracle” 
(4 View of the Evidence, etc., ed. Potts, 1850, p. 228). 
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4 Dr. Lightfoot says: ‘‘The Master himself had left no express instructions. 
He had charged them, it is true, to preach the Gospel to all nations, but how 
this injunction was to be carried out, by what changes a national Church must 
expand into an universal Church, they had not been told. He had, indeed, 
asserted the sovereignty of the spirit over the letter ; he had ‘enunciated the 
great principle—as wide in its application as the law itself—that ‘man was not 
made for the Sabbath, but the Sabbath for man.’ He had pointed to the 
fulfilment of the law in the Gospel. So far he had discredited the law, but he 
had not deposed it or abolished it. It was left to the Apostles themselves, 
under the guidance of the Spirit, moulded by circumstances and mould- 
— in turn, to work out the great change” (St. Pazl’s Ep. to Gal., 
p. 236). 
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It has been remarked that neither party, in the great dis- 
cussion in the Church regarding the terms upon which Gentiles 
might be admitted to the privileges of Christianity, ever 
appealed in support of their views to specific instructions of 
Jesus on the subject. The reason is intelligible enough. The 
Petrine party, supported as they were by the whole weight 
of the Law and of Holy Scripture, as well as by the example 
and tacit approval of the Master, could not have felt even that 
degree of doubt which precedes an appeal to authority. The 
party of Paul, on the other hand, had nothing in their favour to 
which a specific appeal could have been made; but in his constant 
protest that he had not received his doctrine from man, but had 
been taught it by direct revelation, the Apostle of the Gentiles, who 
was the first to proclaim a substantial difference between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, in reality endeavoured to set aside the 
authority of the Judaistic party by an appeal from the earthly to 
the spiritualised Messiah. Even after the visit of Paul to Jeru- 
salem about the year 50, the elder Apostles still retained the views 
which we have shown to have been inevitable under the circum- 
stances, and, as we learn from Paul himself, they still continued 
mere “ Apostles of the Circumcision,” limiting their mission to the 
Jews." 

The Apostles and the primitive Christians, therefore, after 
the death of their Master, whom they believed to be the 
Messiah of the Jews, having received his last instructions and 
formed their final impressions of his views, remained Jews, 
believing in the continued obligation to observe the Law, and, 
consequently, holding the initiatory rite essential to participation 
in the privileges of the Covenant. They held this not only 
as Jews believing in the Divine origin of the Old Testament 
and of the law, but as Christians confirmed by the example 
and the teaching of their Christ, whose very coming was a 
substantial ratification of the ancient faith of Israel. In this 
position they stood when the Gospel, without their intervention, 
and mainly by the exertions of the Apostle Paul, began to spread 
amongst the Gentiles, and the terms of their admission came into 
question. It is impossible to deny that the total removal of con- 
ditions, advocated by the Apostle Paul with all the vehemence and 
warmth of his energetic character, and involving nothing short of 
the abrogation of the law and surrender of all the privileges of 
Israel, must have been shocking not only to the prejudices but 
also to the deepest religious convictions of men who, although 
Christians, had not ceased to be Jews, and, unlike the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, had been directly and daily in contact with Jesus, 


% Gal. ii. Oe 
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without having been taught such revolutionary principles. From 
this point we have to proceed with our examination of the account 
in the Acts of the relation of the elder Apostles to Paul, and the 
solution of the difficult problem before them. 


a 


CHAPTER VY. 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK (CONTINUED) : 
STEPHEN THE MARTYR 


BeroreE the Apostle of the Gentiles himself comes on the scene, 
and is directly brought in contact with the Twelve, we have to 
study the earlier incidents narrated in the Acts, wherein it is said 
the emancipation of the Church from Jewish exclusiveness had 
already either commenced or been clearly anticipated. The first 
of these whith demands our attention is the narrative of the 
martyrdom of Stephen. This episode, although highly interesting 
and important in itself, might, we consider, have been left un- 
noticed in connection with the special point now engaging our 
attention ; but such significance has been imparted to it by the 
views which critics have discovered in the speech of Stephen that 
we cannot pass it without attention. 

We read* that, in consequence of murmurs amongst the 
Hellenists against the Hebrews that their widows were neglected 
in the daily distribution of alms, seven deacons were appointed 
specially to attend to such ministrations. Amongst these, it is 
said, was Stephen, “a man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit.” 
Stephen, it appears, by no means limited his attention to the 
material interests of the members of the Church, but, being “ full 
of grace and power, did great wonders and signs (répara Kal onpeto 
peydda) amongst the people.” “‘ But there arose certain of those 
of the synagogue which is called (the synagogue) of the Liber- 
tines? and of the Cyrenians and of the Alexandrians and of them 
of Cilicia and of Asia, disputing with Stephen ; and they were not 
able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake. Then 
they suborned men who said: We have heard him speak blas- 
phemous words against Moses andGod. And they stirred up the 
people and the elders and the scribes, and came upon him and 
seized him, and brought him to the Council, and set up false 
witnesses, who said: This man ceaseth not to speak words against 
the holy place and the law; for we have heard him say that Jesus, 
this Nazarene, shall destroy this place, and shall change the 


t Acts vi. I f. 
2 The Libertines were probably Jewish freedmen, or the descendants of 


freedmen, who had returned to Jerusalem from Rome. 
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customs which Moses delivered to us.” The high priest asks him: 
Are these things so? And Stephen delivers an address, which 
has since been the subject of much discussion amongst critics and 
divines. The contents of the speech, taken by themselves, do not 
present any difficulty so far as the sense is concerned; but, regarded 
as a reply to the accusations brought against him by the false 
witnesses, the defence of Stephen has perhaps been interpreted in 
a greater variety of ways than any other part of the New Testa- 
ment. Its shadowy outlines have been used as a setting for the 
pious thoughts of subsequent generations, and every imaginable 
intention has been ascribed to the proto-martyr, every possible or 
impossible reference detected in the phrases of his oration. This 
has mainly arisen from the imperfect nature of the account in the 
Acts, and the absence of many important details, which has left 
criticism to adopt that “ dvinatorisch-combinatorische” procedure 
which is so apt to evolve any favourite theory from the inner con- 
sciousness. 

The prevailing view amongst the great majority of critics 
of all schools is, that Stephen is represented in the Acts as 
the forerunner of the Apostle Paul, anticipating his universalistic 
principles, and proclaiming with more or less of directness 
the abrogation of Mosaic ordinances and the freedom of the 
Christian Church.t. This view was certainly advanced by 
Augustine, and lies at the base of his famous saying, “ Sz sanctus 
Stephanus sic non orasset, ecclesia Paulum non haberet”;? but it was 
first clearly enunciated by Baur, who subjected the speech of 
Stephen to detailed analysis,3 and his interpretation has to a large 
extent been adopted even by Apologists. It must be clearly 
understood that adherence to this reading of the aim and meaning 
of the speech, as it is given in the Acts, by no means involves an 
admission of its authenticity, which, on the contrary, is impugned 
by Baur himself, and by a large number of independent critics. 
We have the misfortune of differmg most materially from the 
prevalent view regarding the contents of the speech, and we main- 
tain that, as it stands in the Acts, there is not a word in it which 
can be legitimately construed into an attack upon the Mosaic law, 
or which anticipates the Christian universalism of Paul. Space, 
however, forbids our entering here upon a discussion of this 
subject ; but the course which we must adopt with regard to it 
renders it unnecessary to deal with the interpretation of the 
speech. We consider that there is no reason for believing that the 


* Holsten, we think rightly, denies that Stephen can be considered in any 
way the forerunner of Paul (Zum Ev. Paulus u. Petr., p. 52 anm. * *, p, 253 
anil, *)s 

2 Sermo tz. in fest. St. Stephant. 

3 De orationts habite a Stephano consilio, 1829 ; Paztlus u. s. w., i. 49 f. 
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| discourse put into the mouth of Stephen was ever actually delivered, 
but, on the contrary, that there is every ground for holding that 
it is nothing more than a composition by the author of the Acts. 
We shall endeavour clearly to state the reasons for this con- 
clusion. 

With the exception of the narrative in the Acts, there is nol 
evidence whatever that such a person as Stephen ever existed.’ 
The statements of the Apostle Paul leave no doubt that persecu- 
tion against the Christians of Jerusalem must have broken out 
previous to his conversion, but no details are given, and it can 
scarcely be considered otherwise than extraordinary that Paul 
should not in any of his own writings have referred to the proto- 
martyr of the Christian Church, if the account which is given of 
him be historical. It may be argued that his own share in the 
martyrdom of Stephen made the episode an unpleasant memory, 
which the Apostle would not readily recall. Considering the 
generosity of Paul’s character, on the one hand, however, and the 
important position assigned to Stephen, on the other, this cannot 
be admitted as an explanation, and it is perfectly unaccountable 
that, if Stephen really be a historical personage, no mention of 
him occurs elsewhere in the New Testament. 

Moreover, if Stephen was, as asserted, the direct forerunner of 
Paul, and in his hearing enunciated sentiments like those ascribed 
to him, already expressing much more than the germ—aindeed, 
the full spirit—of Pauline universality, it would be passing strange 
that Paul not only tacitly ignores all that he owes to the proto- 
martyr, but vehemently protests: ‘But I make known unto you, 
brethren, that the Gospel which was preached by me is not after 
man. For neither did I receive it from man, nor was taught it, 
but by revelation of Jesus Christ.”* There is no evidence 
that such a person exercised any such influence on Paul.? 
One thing only is certain, that the speech and martyrdom of Stephen 
made so little impression on Paul that, according to Acts, he 
continued a bitter persecutor of Christianity, ‘making havoc of 
the Church.” 

The statement, vi. 8, that “Stephen, full of grace and power, 
did great wonders and signs among the people,” is not calculated 
to increase confidence in the narrative as sober history ; and as 
little is the assertion, vi. 15, that ‘“‘all who sat in the Council, 
looking steadfastly on him, saw his face as it had been the face of 
an angel.” This, we think, is evidently an instance of Christian 


FeGali toch} 12! 

2 It is further very remarkable, if it be assumed that the vision, Acts vii. 55, 
actually was seen, that, in giving a list of those who have seen the risen Jesus 
(1 Cor. xv. 5-8), which he evidently intends to be complete, he does not 
include Stephen. 
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subjective opinion made objective. How, we might ask, could it 
be known to the writer that all who sat at the Council saw this ? 
Neander replies that probably it is the evidence of members of 
the Sanhedrin of the impression made on them by the aspect of 
Stephen. The intention of the writer, however, obviously is to 
describe a supernatural phenomenon, and this is in his usual 
manner in this book, where miraculous agency is more freely 
employed than in any other in the Canon. The session of the 
Council commences in a regular manner,? but the previous arrest 
of Stephen, and the subsequent interruption of his defence, are 
described as a tumultuous proceeding, his death being unsanctioned 
by any sentence of the Council. The Sanhedrin, indeed, could 
not execute any sentence of death without the ratification of the 
Roman authorities,5 and nothing is said in the narrative which 
implies that any regular verdict was pronounced; but, on the 
contrary, the tumult described in v. 57 f. excludes such a 
supposition. Olshausen® considers that, in order to avoid any 
collision with the Roman power, the Sanhedrin did not pronounce 
any formal judgment, but connived at the execution which some 
fanatics carried out. This explanation is inadmissible, because 
it is clear that the members of the Council themselves, if 
also the audience, attacked and stoned Stephen. The actual 
stoning? is carried out with all regard to legal forms, the victim 


* Phanzung, u. Ss. w., p. 68. Ea Vicwld deg) Vile: a. 3 yi. IM, 12. 

4 Humphrey (Oz the Acts, p. 668 f.), with a few others, thinks there was a 
regular sentence. De Wette (KX. Hrk/. Apostelgesch., p. 114) thinks it more 
probable that there was a kind of sentence pronounced, and that the reporter, 
not having been an eye-witness, does not quite correctly state the case. 

5 John xviii. 31. Cf. Origen, Ad African.,§ 14; Alford, Gh. Test., ii., 
p- 82f.; Baur, Pazlus, i., p. 62; von Déllinger, Christ. u Kirche, p. 456 f. ; 
Holtzmann, zz Bunsen’s Biblew., viii., p. 338; Neander, Pfanzung, p. 72 f. ; 
Olshausen, 4gg., p. 125; Weizsiicker, zz Schenkel’s Bib. Lex., v., p. 3873 
Zeller, Apg., p. 150. It is argued, however, that the trial of Stephen pro- 
bably took place just after the recall of Pontius Pilate, either in an interval 
when the Roman Procurator was absent, or when one favourable to the Jews 
had replaced Pilate. A most arbitrary explanation, for which no ground, but 
the narrative which requires defence, can be given. 

® Die Aposteleesch., 125. 

7 It is said both in v. 58 and y. 59 that ‘‘theystoned” him. The double use 
of the term €\v@086\ouv has called forth many curious explanations. Heinrichs 
(ad vii. 57, p. 205), and after him Kuinoel (iv., p. 288), explain the first as 
meaning only that they prepared to stone him, or that they wantonly threw 
stones at him on the way to the place of execution. Olshausen (on vii. 57-60, 
p- 125) considers the first to be a mere anticipation of the second more 
definitely described stoning. So also Meyer (on vii. 57, p. 193). Bleek 
(inl. N. 7., p. 341 f.) conjectures that the author only found it stated 
generally in the written source which he uses, as in v. 58, that they cast’ 
Stephen out of the city and stoned him, and that, from mere oral tradition, he 


inserted the second €:GoBddour, v. 59, for the sake of what is there related 
about Saul. 
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being taken out of the city,t and the witnesses casting the first 
stone,” and for this purpose taking off their outer garments. 

The whole account, with its singular mixture of lawlessness and 
formality, is extremely improbable, and more especially when the 
speech itself is considered. The proceedings commence in an 
orderly manner, and the high priest calls upon Stephen for his 
defence. The Council and audience listen patiently and quietly 
to his speech, and no interruption takes place until he has said all 
that he had to say; for it must be apparent that, when the speaker 
abandons narrative and argument and breaks into direct invective, 
there could not have been any intention to prolong the address, 
as no expectation of calm attention after such denunciations could 
have been natural. The tumult cuts short the oration precisely 
where the author had exhausted his subject, and by temporary 
lawlessness overcomes the legal difficulty of a sentence which the 
Sanhedrin, without the ratification of the Roman authority, could 
not have carried out. As soon as the tumult has effected these 
objects, all becomes orderly and legal again; and, consequently, 
the witnesses can lay their garments “at a young man’s feet whose 
name was Saul.” The principal actor in the work is thus 
dramatically introduced. As the trial commences with a super- 
natural illumination of the face of Stephen, it ends with a super- 
natural vision, in which Stephen sees heaven opened, and the Son 
of Man standing at the right hand of God. Such a trial and 
such an execution present features which are undoubtedly not 
historical. 

This impression is certainly not lessened when we find how 
many details of the trial and death of Stephen are based on the 
accounts in the Gospels of the trial and death of Jesus. The 
irritated adversaries of Stephen stir up the people and the elders 
and scribes, and come upon him and lead him to the Council.3 
They seek false witness against him ;+ and these false witnesses 
accuse him of speaking against the témple and the law.5 The 
false witnesses who are set up against Jesus with similar testimony, 
according to the first two Synoptics, are strangely omitted by the 
third. The reproduction of this trait here has much that is 
suggestive. The high priest asks: “Are these things so?” Stephen, 
at the close of his speech, exclaims: “I see the heavens opened, 


t Levit. xxiv. 14. 2 Deut. xvii. 7. 

3 Acts vi. 12; cf. Luke xxii. 66, Matt. xxvi. 57. 

4 Acts vi. 11; cf. Matt. xxvi. 59, Mark xiv. 55. 

5 Acts vi. 13 f.; cf. Matt. xxvi. 60 f., Mark xiv. 57 f. 

6 The*words in Acts vii. I are: elev 6€ 6 dpxeepeds: Ei (dpa) ratira otrws 
éxer; in Matt. xxvi. 63, droxpiBels 6 dpxvepeds elrev air@- "Hfopklsw ce..... . 
iva hiv elrrys ef od ef 6 xXptoros...... ; in Luke’ xxii. 66...... héyovres’ Ht ov ef 0 
xpirrés, elrov nuiv. Cf. Zeller, Die Apostelg., p. 153, anm. 2. 
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and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God.” Jesus 
says: “Henceforth shall the Son of Man be seated on the right 
hand of the power of God.”! Whilst he is being stoned, Stephen 
prays, saying: ‘Lord Jesus, receive my Spirit”; and, similarly, 
Jesus on the cross cries, with a loud voice: “Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit ; and, having said this, he expired.” 
Stephen, as he is about to die, cries, with a loud voice: “ Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge; and when he said this he fell 
asleep”; and Jesus says: ‘“‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.”3 These two sayings of Jesus are not given any- 


| where but in the third Synoptic,# and their imitation by Stephen, 


in another work of the same Evangelist, is a peculiarity which 
deserves attention. It is argued by Apologists that nothing is 
more natural than that the first martyrs should have the example 
of the suffering Jesus in their minds, and die with his expressions 
of love and resignation on their lips. On the other hand, taken 
along with other most suspicious circumstances which we have 
already pointed out, and with the fact, which we shall presently 
demonstrate, that the speech of Stephen is nothing more than a 
composition by the author of Acts, the singular analogies presented 
by this narrative with the trial and last words of Jesus in the 
Gospels seem to us an additional indication of its inauthenticity. 
As Baur5 and Zeller® have well argued, the use of two expressions 
of Jesus only found in the third Synoptic is a phenomenon which 
is much more naturally explained by attributing them to the 
author, who of course knew that Gospel well, than to Stephen, who 
did not know it at all.7_| The prominence which is given to this 
episode of the first Christian martyrdom is intelligible in itself, 
and it acquires fresh significance when it is considered as the 
introduction of the Apostle Paul, whose perfect silence regarding 
the proto-martyr, however, confirms the belief which we otherwise 
acquire, that the whole narrative and speech, whatever unknown 


™ Acts vii. 56, Luke xxii. 69. 

Beis hek ss héyorray Kipre Inootd, d€Ear 7d rvetud pov. Acts vil. 59. Kal dwvhoas 
porn meyadn 6 Inoods etre: Idrep, els xeipds cov maparlOeua 7d rveiud pov. 
rodro O¢ elmay é&émvevoev. Luke xxiii. 46. 

ae betes éxpatev porn meyddy Kupre, wh orhons adrots ravrny rh dpaprlav. 
kal rodro elmay éxoiuny. Acts vil. 60. 4 

4 6 dé Inoots éXeyev- Idrep, ddes avrots: ot yap olSacw rl roodow. Luke 
XXill. 34. 

5 Paulus, i., p. 64, anm. I. © Apostelgesch., 152. 

7 Neander admits that the narrative in Acts is wanting in clearness and 
intuitive evidence of details, although he does not think that this at all 
militates against the trustworthiness of the whole (Pfanzung, u. s. w., p. 68, 
anm.). Bleek points out that viii. 1-3, which is so closely connected with this 
episode, shows a certain confusion and want of clearness, and supposes the 
passage interpolated by the author into the original narrative of which he made 
use (Zzn/. NV. 7., p. 342). 
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tradition may have suggested them, are to be ascribed to the 
author of the Acts. 

On closer examination, one of the first questions which arises is, 
How could such a speech have been reported? Although Neander? 
contends that we are not justified in asserting that all that is 
narrated regarding Stephen in the Acts occurred in a single day, 
we think it cannot be doubted that the intention is to describe the 
arrest, trial, and execution as rapidly following each other on the 
same day. “They came upon him, and seized him, and brought 
him to the Council, and set ,up false witnesses, who said,” etc.? 
There is no ground here for interpolating any imprisonment, and, 
if not, then it follows clearly that Stephen, being immediately 
called upon to answer for himself, is, at the end of his discourse, 
violently carried away without the city to be stoned. No prepara- 
tions could have been made even to take notes of his speech, if 
upon any groynd it were reasonable to assume the possibility of 
an intention to do so; and indeed it could not, under the circum- 
stances, have been foreseen that he should either have been placed 
in such a position or have been able to make a speech at all. 
The rapid progress of all the events described, and the excitement 
consequent on such tumultuous proceedings, render an ordinary 
explanation of the manner in which such a speech could have been 
preserved improbable, and it is difficult to suppose that it could 
have been accurately remembered, with all its curious details, by 
one who was present. Improbable as it is, however, this is the 
only suggestion which can possibly be advanced. ‘The majority of 
Apologists suppose that the speech was heard and reported by the 
Apostle Paul himself, or at least that it was communicated or 
written down either by a member of the Sanhedrin or by some one 
who was present. As there is no information on the point, there 
is ample scope for imagination ; but, when we come to consider its 
linguistic and other peculiarities, it must be borne in mind that 
the extreme difficulty of explaining the preservation of such a 
speech must be an element in judging whether it is not rather a 
composition by the author of Acts. The language in which it 
was delivered, again, is the subject of much difference of opinion, 
many maintaining that it must have originally been spoken in 
Aramaic, whilst others hold that it was delivered in Greek. Still, a 
large number of critics and divines of course assert that the 
speech attributed to Stephen is at least substantially authentic. 
As might naturally be expected in a case where negative criticism 
is arrayed against a canonical work upheld by the time-honoured 
authority of the Church, those who dispute its authenticity are in 
the minority. It is maintained by the latter that the language is 


1 Phlanzung, u. 5s. w., p. 68, anm. 2 Acts vi. 12 f. 
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more or less that of the writer of the rest of the work, and that 
the speech, in fact, as it lies before us is a later composition by the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Before examining the linguistic peculiarities of the speech, 
we may very briefly point out that, in the course of the historical 
survey, many glaring contradictions of the statements of the Old 
Testament occur.t' Stephen says (vs. 2, 3) that the order to 
Abraham to leave his country was given to him in Mesopotamia 
before he dwelt in Haran; but according to Genesis (xii. 1 f.) 
the call is given whilst he was living in Haran. The speech (v. 4) 
represents Abraham leaving Haran after the death of his father, 
but this is in contradiction to Genesis, according to which? 
Abraham was 75 when he left Haran. Now, as he was born 
when his father Terah was 70,3 and Terah lived 205 years,* his 
father was only 145 at the time indicated, and afterwards lived 
60 years. Inv. § it is stated that Abraham had no possession in 
the promised land, not even so much as to set his foot on; but, 
according to Genesis, he brought the field of Ephron in 
Machpelah. It is said (v. 14) that Jacob went down into Egypt with 
75 souls, whereas in the Old Testament it is repeatedly said that 
the number was 70.° In vy. 16 it is stated that Jacob was buried 
in Schechem in a sepulchre bought by Abraham of the sons of 
Emmor in Schechem, whereas in Genesis? Jacob is said to have 
been buried in Machpelah ; the sepulchre in Schechem, in which 
the bones of Joseph were buried, was not bought by Abraham, 
but by Jacob.®° Moses is described (v. 22) as mighty in words ; 
but in Exodus? he is said to be the very reverse, and Aaron, 
in fact, is sent with him to speak words for him. These are some 
of the principal variations. It used to be argued that such 


* Dr. Wordsworth says of those who venture to observe them: ‘‘ The 
allegations in question, when reduced to their plain meaning, involve the 
assumption that the Holy Ghost, speaking by St. Stephen (who was ‘ full of 
the Holy Spirit’), forgot what He Himself had written in the Book of Genesis ; 
and that His Memory is to be refreshed by Biblical commentators of the 
nineteenth century! This kind of criticism is animated by a spirit very alien 
from that Christian temper of reverential modesty, gentleness, and humility, 
which are primary requisites for the discovery and reception of truth, JZysteries 
are revealed to. the meek (Eccles. ili. 19). Them that are meek shall He guide 
tn judgment ; and such as are gentle, them shall He learn His way (Psalm xxv. 8). 
But such a spirit of criticism seems willing to accept any supposition, however 
fanciful, except that of its own fallibility! It is ready to allege that St. Luke 
is in error in saying that St. Stephen was full of the Holy Ghost. It is ready 
to affirm that St. Stephen was forgetful of the elements of Jewish history...... 
No wonder that it is given over by God to a reprobate mind” (Greek Test., 
Acts of the Apostles, p. 66 f.). 

as Genwi. 4: 3 xi, 26. crs eh 5 xxiii. 4 f., 17 f. 

© Gen, xlvi. 27, Exod. i. 5, Deut. x. 22, It must be added that in the last 
two passages the version of the lxx. also gives 75 including the sons of Joseph. 

7 xlixe 2G,ale 03. 8 Joshua xxiv. 32. 9 iv. 10 f, 
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mistakes were mere errors of memory, natural in a speech 
delivered under such circumstances and without preparation,’ and 
that they are additional evidence of its authenticity, inasmuch 
as it is very improbable that a writer deliberately composing such 
a speech could have committed them. It is very clear, however, 
that the majority of these are not errors of memory at all, but 
either the exegesis prevailing at the time amongst learned Jews, or 
traditions deliberately adopted, of which many traces are elsewhere 
found. 

The form of the speech 1s closely similar to other speeches 
found in the same work. We have already, in passing, pointed out 
the analogy of parts of it to the address of Peter in Solomon’s 
porch, but the speech of Paul at Antioch bears a still closer resem- 
blance to it, and has been called “a mere echo of the speeches of 
Peter and Stephen.”? We must refer the reader to our general 
comparison of the two speeches of Peter and Paul in question,3 
which sufficiently showed, we think, that they were not delivered 
by independent speakers, but, on the contrary, that they are nothing 
more than compositions by the author of the Acts. These 
addresses, which are such close copies of each other, are so 
markedly cast in the same mould as the speech of Stephen that 
they not only confirm our conclusions as to their own origin, but 
intensify suspicions of its authenticity. It is impossible, without 
reference to the speeches themselves, to show how closely that of 
Paul at Antioch is traced on the lines of the speech of Stephen, 
and this resemblance is much greater than can be shown by mere 
linguistic examination. The thoughts correspond where the words 
differ. [There is a constant recurrence of words, however, even 
where the sense of the passages is not the same, and the ideas in 
both bear the stamp of a single mind. We shall not attempt fully 
to contrast these discourses here, for it would occupy too much 
space, and we therefore content ourselves with giving a few 
illustrations, begging the reader to examine the speeches them- 
selves :—- 


STEPHEN. | PAUL AND PETER. 
vii. 2, Men, brethren, fathers,| xiii. 15. Men, _ brethren ........ 
hear. ) 16. Men, Israelites, and ye that fear 
| God, hear. 
“Avdpes ddedpol...... aKovoare. 
| xxii. 1. Men, brethren, and fathers, 
| hearer wens. 
t Even de Wette says: ‘‘ The numerous historical errors are remarkable ; 


they may most probably be ascribed to an unprepared speech” (A. Erk. 
A postelgesch., p. 93). 

“2 Schneckenburger, Zweck der Apostelgesch., p. 130. 

3 See back, p. 623 f. 
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STEPHEN. PAUL AND PETER. 
Avdpes adedpot Kal marépes, dxov- |“ Avdpes ddehpol kal rarépes, dxovoare. 
TUTE... 


The God of glory (6 beds ris 5déns)* 
appeared to our father (7@ Tarpl judy) 
Abraham when he was in (évte év Th 

M.) Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in 
(karoukjoas avrov év) Haran, etc. 


Onelacs that his seed should be a 
sojourner in a strange land (mdporxoy 
év yn adXorpla)...... ‘ 

[eboc and to his 
omépuare avrou).” 


8. And he gave him (Abraham) 


seed... (kal T@ 


ap COVenaniivmtmtne (kal dwKxey atr@ 
Suabnnny...... ) of circumcision. 
22. (Moses) was mighty in his 


words and deeds (jv 6€ duvards év 
Néyots Kal Epyors avrov). 

32. I am the God of thy fathers, 
the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob. (Hyw 6 beds rév rarépwr cov, 
6 beds ’ABpadu kal Ioadk cat Laxdp.) 


36. This (Moses) brought them 
(the people roy adv) out (é&nyaryer 
avrovs) having worked wonders and 
signst in the land of Egypt (éy yy 
Alyim7w) and in the Red Sea, and 
in the wilderness forty years (év rp 
épnuw ern TeccepdKovTa). V. 42...... 
forty years in the wilderness......... 
(ern TecoepdKxovra ev TH Epi). 

37. This is the Moses who said 
unto the children of Israel: A prophet 
shall God raise up unto you from 
among your brethren, like unto 


AD mrdsies God delivered them up to 
serve the host of heaven (6 eds 
mapedwev atrods NaTpeverv, K. T. d.). 


xiii. 17. The God of this people 
(6 Beds Tod Aaov Tobrou) Israel chose 
our fathers (rods marépas 7.@Y) and 
exalted the people in their sojourn in 
the land of Egypt (€v TH mapoklg ev 
yn Alyimrw)...... 


i. 25. Ve axe. theychildren=.y of 
the covenant (77s dca6yKns) which God 
made with your fathers, saying unto 


Abraham: And in thy seed (kal ev T@ 
omepuart cou), etc. 
(Luke xxiv. 19. Jesus...... mighty in 


deed and word (duvards év épyw kat 
NOYW....-. )) 

iii. 13. The God of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, the God of our 
fathers. (0 Oeds "ABpadye Kat "Toadk 
kal TaxéB, 6 beds TGv marépwr jay 


JR eye Sorte and exalted the people 
(roy \adv) in their sojourn in the land 
of Egypt (év yn Altyimrw), and with a 


| high arm brought them out of it (é&ya- 


yev avrovs), 18 and for about the 
time of forty years’ (recoepaxovraern) 


nourished them in the wilderness 
(€v Ty EpHuy)- 
iii. 22. Moses indeed said: A 


prophet shall the Lord our God raise 
up unto you from among your 
brethren, like unto me, ete. 


(Rom 1.24... God delivered them 
Hyogo to uncleanness (mapédwxev 
avrovs 6 Oeds...... els dkabapolav, k.T.X. 
Cho 20ree mapedwxey avtods 6 Beds els 
wa0n aryslas...... DO Sia srs TapedwKey 


| avrovs 6 Beds eis dOdKimov vOUY...... yi: 


" Cf. 1 Cor, ii. 8, Kipsos ris ddfys 3 cf. Ixx. Ps. xxviii. 3. 
* Compare with this verse Rom. iv. 13 ; Gal. ili. 16, 29. 
3 Cf. Rom. iv. II, Kal onpetoy ENaBev meperours. 


Ae eae Toloas Tépara Kal 


ii 2 


TNMELH...... ii. 
LEAS: 0% < TETOEPAKOVTAETYS 


KOvTaeT) XpvoV...... and again vii. 23, aveBn emt Thy Kapdlay avrod 
ii. 9, éml kapdlay av Opumou ovK dvéBn.... 


PN Sa Tépacw Kal ols 


onetors 


Xpévos. meee and xiii. 18 LSet TECoEpA- 


ie es Cor, 


° The authorised version, on the authority of several important MSS., adds 


‘unto the fathers ” 
ance against the » words. 


« arpds rods marépas”’; 


but the balance of evidence is 
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STEPHEN. 


45. Which also our fathers...... 
brought in with Joshua when they 
took possession of the Gentiles (rév 
€6v@v), whom God drave out before the 
face of our fathers, unto the days of 
David. 

46. Who found (efpe) favour with 
Godt a 


48. Howbeit, the Most High 
dwelleth not in what is made with 
hands (ov7~ 6 Uyucros év yxetporroujro.s 
KaTotkel’), even as the prophet saith : 


49. The heaven (6 ovpavds) is my | 


throne, and the earth (% yf) is my 
footstool. 50, Did not my hand 
make all these things ? (Ovxt 4 xelp 
Lou €rolincey rayTa TavTG ;) 

51. Ye uncircumcised in _ hearts 
nn (dmepitynroa Kapdlats......) 


52. Which of the prophets did not 
your fathers persecute? and _ they 
killed (daéxreway) them which 
announced before of the coming of 
the righteous One (rov dcxaiov), of 
whom ye have become betrayers 
and murderers (oveis). 


53. Ye received the law at the 


arrangements of angels...... (€AdBere | 


Tov vouov eis Siarayas ayyéhwy...... ) 


54. And hearing these things they | 


were cut to their hearts (dxovoyres dé 
tavra dvterplovro), and gnashed their 
teeth upon him. 


PAUL AND PETER. 


| xiii. 19. And he destroyed seven 
| nations (€@v7) in the land of Canaan, 
and divided their land to them by lot. 


ages he raised up unto them 
David as king, to whom also he bare 
witness and said: I found (efpov) 
David, a man after mine own heart, 
etc. 

xvil. 24 f. The God that made the 
world and all things therein (6 Oeds 6 
Tonoas Toy KécMoy Kal mdyTa TA eV 
avT@), he being lord of heaven and 
earth (ovpavov kal yijs) dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands (ov« év 
XElporroiyrors vaois KaTouKel), neither is 
served by men’s hands (xerpwyr), etc. 


(Rom. ii. 29. Circumcision is of the 
heart, in spirit (wepirouy Kapdias év 
TVEUMATL K. T+ Na... ) 

SALA the righteous One (rdv 
Slikacov)...... 

iii, 14. But ye denied the holy and 
righteous One (roy dtkavoy), and 


desired a murderer (évdpa govéa) to 
be granted unto you, 15. and killed 
(dmrexrelvare) the Prince of Life, etc. 


(Gal. iii. 19. What then is the law ? 
It was added ; being arranged by 
means of angels...... (ré oby 6 vdpmos ; 
mpooeTeOn...... Sararyels d0 adyyédAwy 


| 


v. 33. When they heard they were 
cut (to their hearts) (of 6€ dxovoayres 
dverptoyro) and took counsel to slay 
them. 


It is argued that the speech of Stephen bears upon it the stamp 


of an address which was actually 


discover any special indication of this. 


delivered. We are not able to 
Such an argument, at the 


best, is merely the assertion of personal opinion, and cannot have 


any weight. 


It is quite conceivable that an oration actually 


spoken might lose its spontaneous character in a report, and, on 
the other hand, that a written composition might acquire oratorical 


reality from the skill of the writer. 


It would indeed exhibit “great 


want of literary ability if a writer, composing a speech which he 


desires to represent as having 


actually been spoken, altogether 


? vii. 11. Then came a famine upon all Egypt and Canaan. 
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failed to convey some impression of this. ‘To have any applica- 
tion to the present case, however, it must not only be affirmed that 
the speech of Stephen has the stamp of an address really spoken, 
but that it has the character of one delivered under such extra- 
ordinary circumstances, without premeditation, and in the midst of 
tumultuous proceedings. It cannot, we think, be reasonably 
asserted that a speech like this is peculiarly characteristic of a man 
suddenly arrested by angry and excited opponents, and hurried 
before a council which, at its close, rushes upon him and joins in 
stoning him. Unless the defence attributed to Stephen be par- 
ticularly characteristic of this, the argument in question falls to the 
ground. On the contrary, if the speech has one feature more 
strongly marked than another, it is the deliberate care with which 
the points referred to in the historical survey are selected and bear 
upon each other, and the art with which the climax is attained. 
In showing, as we have already done, that the speech betrays the 
handiwork of the author of the Acts, we have to a large extent 
disposed of any claim to peculiar individuality in the defence, and 
the linguistic analysis conclusively settles the source of the com- 
position. We must point out here in continuation that, as in the 
rest of the work, all the quotations in the speech are from the 
Septuagint, and that the author follows that version even when it 
does not fairly represent the original. 

A minute analysis of the language of the whole episode from 
vi. 9 to the end of the seventh chapter, in order to discover what 
linguistic analogy it bears to the rest of the Acts and to the third 
Synoptic, leads to the certain conviction that the speech of Stephen 
was composed by the author of the rest of the Acts of the 
Apostles.‘ It may not be out of place to quote some remarks of 
Lekebusch at the close of an examination of the language of the 
Acts in general, undertaken for the purpose of ascertaining the 
literary characteristics of the book, which, although originally 
having no direct reference to this episode in particular, may well 
serve to illustrate our own results: “ An unprejudiced critic must 
have acquired the conviction from the foregoing linguistic exami- 
nation that throughout the whole of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and partly also the Gospel, the same style of language and expres- 
sion generally prevails, and, therefore, that our book is an original 
work, independent of written sources on the whole, and proceeding 
from a single pen. For when the same expressions are everywhere 
found ; when a long row of words, which only recur in the Gospel 
and “Acts, or comparatively only very seldom in other works of the 
New Testament, appear equally in all parts ; when certain forms of 


* This analysis will be found in the complete edition 1879, vol. iii., p. 164— 
175. 
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words, peculiarities of word-order, construction of phraseology, 
indeed even whole sentences, recur in different sections, a com- 
pilation out of documents by different earlier writers can no longer 
be thought of, and it is ‘beyond doubt that we have to consider 
our writing as the work of a single author, who has impressed 
upon it the stamp of a distinct literary style’ (Zeller, Zeol. Jahro., 
1851, p. 107). The use of written sources is certainly not directly 
excluded by this, and probably the linguistic peculiarities, of which 
some of course exist in isolated sections of our work, may be 
referred to this. But as these peculiarities consist chiefly of 
draé Aeyouéva, which may rather be ascribed to the richness of 
the author’s vocabulary than to his talent for compilation, and in 
comparison with the great majority of points of agreement almost 
disappear, we must from the first be prepossessed against the 
theory that our author made use of written sources, and only 
allow ourselves to be moved to such a conclusion by further 
distinct phenomena in the various parts of our book, especially as 
the prologue of the Gospel, so often quoted for the purpose, does 
not at all support it. But in any case, as has already been 
remarked, ¢e opinion that in the Acts of the Apostles the several 
parts are strung together almost without alteration, is quite 
irreconcilable with the result of our linguistic examination. Zeller 
rightly says: ‘Were the author so dependent a compiler, the 
traces of such a proceeding must necessarily become apparent in 
thorough dissimilarity of language and expression. And _ this 
dissimilarity would be all the greater if his sources, as in that case 
we could scarcely help admitting, belonged to widely separated 
spheres as regards language and mode of thought. On the other 
hand, it would be altogether inexplicable that, in all parts of the 
work, the same favourite expressions, the same turns, the same 
peculiarities of vocabulary and syntax, should meet us. This 
phenomenon only becomes conceivable when we suppose that 
the contents of our work were brought into their present form by 
one and the same person, and that the work as it lies before us 
was not merely compiled by some one, but was also composed by 
him.’”? 

Should an attempt be made to argue that, even if it be conceded 
that the language is that of the author of Acts, the sentiments may 
be those actually expressed by Stephen, it would at once be 
obvious that such an explanation is not only purely arbitrary and 
incapable of proof, but opposed to the facts of the case. It is 
not the language only which can be traced to the author of the 
rest of the Acts, but, as we have shown, the whole plan of the 
speech is the same as that of others in different parts of the work. 


t Lekebusch, Dre Comp. und Entsteh. der Apostelgesch., p. 79 f. 
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Stephen speaks exactly as Peter does before him and Paul at a 
later period. ‘There is just that amount of variety which a writer 
of not unlimited resources can introduce to express the views of 
different men under different circumstances ; but there is so much 
which is nevertheless common to them all that community of 
authorship cannot be denied. On the other hand, the improba- 
bilities of the narrative, the singular fact that Stephen is not 
mentioned by the Apostle Paul, and the peculiarities which may 
be detected in the speech itself, receive their very simple explana- 
tion when linguistic analysis so clearly demonstrates that the 
speech actually ascribed to the martyr Stephen is nothing more 
than a later composition put into his mouth by the author of 
the Acts. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE WORK (CONTINUED) : 
PHILIP AND THE EUNUCH. PETER AND CORNELIUS. 


WE have been forced to enter at such length into the discussion of 
the speech and martyrdom of Stephen that we cannot afford space 
to do more than merely glance at the proceedings of his colleague 
Philip, as we pass on to more important points in the work before 
us. The author states that a great persecution broke out at the 
time of Stephen’s death, and that all (wdvres) the community of 
Jerusalem were scattered abroad ‘“‘ except the Apostles” (2Ajjv tov 
drortéAwv). That the heads of the Church, who were well known, 
should remain unmolested in Jerusalem, whilst the whole of the 
less known members of the community were persecuted and driven 
to flight, is certainly an extraordinary and suspicious statement. 
Eyen Apologists are obliged to admit that the account of the dis- 
persion of the whole Church is hyperbolic ; but exaggeration and 
myth enter so largely and persistently into the composition of the 
Acts of the Apostles that it is difficult, after any attentive scrutiny, 
seriously to treat the work as in any strict sense historical. 
It has been conjectured by some critics, as well in explanation of 
this statement as in connection with theories regarding the views 
of Stephen, that the persecution in question was limited to the 
Hellenistic community to which Stephen belonged, whilst the 
Apostles and others, who were known as faithful observers of the 
law and of the temple worship,‘ were not regarded as heretics by 
the orthodox Jews. The narrative in the Acts does not seem to 
support the view that the persecution was limited to the Hellenists ; 
but beyond the fact vouched for by Paul, that about this time there 
was a persecution, we have no data whatever regarding that event. 
Philip, it is said, went down to the city of Samaria, and ‘‘ was 
preaching the Christ”? to them. As the statement that “the 
multitudes with one accord gave heed to the things spoken” to 
them by Philip is ascribed to the miracles which he per- 
formed there, we are unable to regard the narrative as historical, 
and still less so when we consider the supernatural agency 
by which his further proceedings are directed and aided. We 
need only remark that the Samaritans, although only partly 
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of Jewish origin, and rejecting the Jewish Scriptures with 
the exception of the Pentateuch, worshipped the same God 
as the Jews, were circumcised, and were equally prepared 
as a nation to accept the Messiah. The statement that the 
Apostles Peter and John went to Samaria, in order, by the im- 
position of hands, to bestow the gift of the Holy Spirit to the 
converts baptised by Philip, does not add to the general credibility 
of the history. As Bleekt has well remarked, nothing is known or 
said as to whether the conversion of the Samaritans effected any 
change in their relations towards the Jewish people and the temple 
in Jerusalem. The mission of Philip to the Samaritans, as 
related in the Acts, cannot in any case be considered as having 
an important bearing on the question before us. We shall not 
discuss the episode of Simon at all, although, in the opinion of 
eminent critics, it contains much that is suggestive of the true 
character of the Acts of the Apostles. An “Angel of the Lord” 
(ayyeAos xupiov) speaks to Philip, and desires him to go to 
the desert way from Jerusalem to Gaza,? where the Spirit tells him3 
to draw near and join himself to the chariot of a man of Ethiopia 
who had come to worship at Jerusalem, and was then returning 
home. Philip runs thither, and, hearing him read Isaiah, expounds 
the passage to him, and at his own request the Eunuch is at once 
baptised. ‘‘ And when they came up out of the water, the Spirit 
of the Lord caught away (mvetya Kvpiov iprace) Philip, and the 
Eunuch saw him no more ; for he went on his way rejoicing ; but 
Philip was found at Azotus,”4 

Attempts have, of course, been made to explain naturally 
the supernatural features of this narrative. Ewald, who is 
master of the art of rationalistic explanation, says with regard 
to the order given by the angel: “he felt impelled as 
by the power and the clear voice of an angel” to go in that 
direction; and the final miracle is disposed of by a contrast of the 
disinterestedness of Philip with the conduct of Gehazi, the servant 
of Elisha: it was the desire to avoid reward “ which led him all 
the more hurriedly to leave his new convert”; “and it was as 
though the Spirit of the Lord himself snatched him from him 
another way,” etc. ‘‘ From Gaza Philip repaired rapidly northward 
to Ashdod, etc.”5 The great mass of critics reject such evasions, 
and recognise that the author relates miraculous occurrences. The 
introduction of supernatural agency in this way, however, removes 
the story from the region of history. Such statements are antéce- 
dently and, indeed, coming from an unknown writer and without 


t Hebréerbr., \., p» 57, anm. 72. 2 vill. 26. 3 Vv 20. 
4 y. 39 f. Azotus was upwards of thirty miles off. 
5 Gesch. V. Isr., vi. 219, 220. 
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corroboration, absolutely incredible, and no means exist of ascer- 
taining what original tradition may have assumed this mythical 
character. Zeller supposes that only the personality and nationality 
of the Eunuch are really historical. All that need here be added 
is, that the great majority of critics agree that the Ethiopian was 
probably at least a Proselyte of the Gate, as his going to Jerusalem 
to worship seems clearly to indicate.2 In any case, the mythical 
elements of this story, as well as the insufficiency of the details, 
deprive the narrative of historical value.3 

The episodes of Stephen’s speech and martyrdom and the 
mission of Philip are, in one respect especially, unimportant for the 
inquiry on which we are now more immediately engaged. They 
are almost completely isolated from the rest of the Acts; 
that is to say, no reference is subsequently made to them as 
forming any precedent for the guidance of the Church in the 
burning question which soon arose within it. Peter, as we shall 
see, when called upon to visit and baptise Cornelius, exhibits no 
recollection of his own mission to the Samaritans, and no 
knowledge of the conversion of the Ethiopian. Moreover, as 
Stephen plays so small a part in the history, and Philip does not 
reappear upon the scene after this short episode, no opportunity is 
afforded of comparing one part of their history with the rest. In 
passing on to the account of the baptism of Cornelius, we have at 
least the advantage of contrasting the action attributed to Peter 
with his conduct on earlier and later occasions, and a test is thus 
supplied which is of no small value for ascertaining the truth of 
the whole representation. To this narrative we must now address 
ourselves. 

As an introduction to the important events at Ceesarea, the 
author of the Acts relates the particulars of a visit which Peter 
pays to Lydda and Joppa, in the course of which he performs 
two very remarkable miracles. At the former town he finds a 
certain man, named A‘neas, paralysed, who had lain on a bed for 
eight years. Peter said to him: “Atneas, Jesus the Christ healeth 
thee : arise and make thy bed.” And he rose immediately.4 As 
the consequence of this miracle, the writer states that ‘All who 
dwelt at Lydda and the Sharon saw him, who turned to the 
Lord.”s The exaggeration of such a statement is too palpable to 


* Die Apostelgesch., p. 176. Cf. Holtzmann, Bamnsen’s Biblework, viii. 339. 

2 Some critics doubt whether the term evvotyos does not indicate merely 
an official position. Zeller, Afg., p. 176, anm. 1; Milman, Ast. of Chr., 
i., p» 367, note. Humphrey maintains that it does so here, Acts, p. 76. 

3 vili. 37 of the authorised version, which is omitted by Codices A, B, C, H, 
S$, and many others, and of course omitted as spurious by most editors, is an 
example of the way in which dogmas become antedated. 
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require argument. The effect produced by the supposed 
miracle is almost as incredible as the miracle itself, and the 
account altogether has little claim to the character of sober 
history. 

This mighty work is altogether eclipsed by a miracle which 
Peter performs about the same time at Joppa. A certain 
woman, a disciple, named Tabitha, who was “ full of good works,” 
fell sick in those days and died, and when they washed her they 
laid her in an upper chamber, and sent to Peter at Lydda, 
beseeching him to come to them without delay. When Peter 
arrived they took him into the upper chamber, where all the 
widows stood weeping, and showed coats and.garments which 
Dorcas used to make while she was with them. ‘ But Peter put 
put them all out, and kneeled down and prayed ; and, turning to 
the body, said: Tabitha, arise. And she opened her eyes, and 
when she saw Peter she sat up. And he gave .her his hand, and 
raised her up, and when he called the saints and the widows he 
presented her alive.” Apparently, the raising of the dead did not 
produce as much effect as the cure of the paralytic, for the writer 
only adds here: “And it was known throughout all Joppa; and 
many believed in the Lord.” Weshall hereafter have to speak of 
the perfect calmness and absence of surprise with which these 
early writers relate the most astonishing miracles. It is evident 
from the manner in which this story is narrated that the miracle 
was anticipated. The tyepdov in which the body is laid cannot 
have been the room generally used for that purpose, but is prob- 
ably the single upper chamber of such a house which the author 
represents as specially adopted in anticipation of Peter’s arrival. 
The widows who stand by weeping and showing the garments 
made by the deceased complete the preparation. As Peter is sent 
for after Dorcas had died, it would seem as though the writer 
intimated that her friends expected him to raise her from the dead. 
The explanation of this singular phenomenon, however, becomes 
clear when it is remarked that the account of this great miracle is 
closely traced from that of the raising of Jairus’ daughter in the 
Synoptics,? and more especially in the second Gospel. In that 
instance Jesus is sent for ; and, on coming to the house, he finds 
people ‘‘ weeping and wailing greatly.” He puts them all forth, 
like Peter; and, taking the child by the hand, says to her: 
“Talitha koum,’ which is, being interpreted, Maiden, I say unto 
thee, arise. And immediately the maiden arose and walked.”3 


T ix. 36-42. 

? Matt. ix. 18, 19, 23-25; Mark v. 22, 23, 35-42; Luke viii. ar, 42, 
49-56. 

3 Mark v. 38-42. 
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Baur and others‘ conjecture that even the name “ Tabitha, which 
by interpretation is called Dorcas,” was suggested by the words 
Tadc6a Kotp, above quoted. The Hebrew original of ToB.6d 
signifies “Gazelle,” and they contend that it was used, like 
TaXv6é, in the sense generally of: Maiden.2. These two astonish- 
ing miracles, reported by an unknown writer, and without any 
corroboration, are absolutely incredible, and cannot prepossess 
any reasonable mind with confidence in the narrative to which 
they form an introduction ; and the natural distrust which they 
awaken is fully confirmed: when we find supernatural agency 
employed at every stage of the following history. 

We are told3 that a certain devout centurion, named Cornelius, 
“saw ina vision plainly” («idev ev opdware pavepos) an angel of 
God, who said to him: “ Thy prayers and thine alms are come up 
for a memorial before God. And now send men to Joppa, and 
call for one-Simon, who is surnamed Peter, whose house is by the 
seaside.” After giving these minute directions, the angel departed, 
and Cornelius sent three messengers to Joppa. Just as they 
approached the end of their journey on the morrow, Peter went 
up to the housetop to pray about the sixth hour, the usual time of 
prayer among the Jews. He became very hungry, and while his 
meal was being prepared he fell into a trance and saw heaven 
opened, and a certain vessel descending as it had been a great 
sheet let down by four corners, in which were all four-footed 
beasts and creeping things of the earth and birds of the air. 
“ And there came a voice to him: Rise, Peter; kill and eat. But 


1 In Mark. v. 41, Tada Kovu, 6 ori pmebepunvervduevoyv' TO Kopdovoy...... In 
Acts ix. 36, TaBi0d, 7 dvepunvevouévn Névyerar Aopkds. 

2 The leading peculiarities of the two accounts may be contrasted thus :— 

eNCTS IRs oe 3On aes Tis fv =padnrpia Luke viii. 41. kat idod dvnp...... 
évouart TaBi0d,  Scepunvevomery | wapekdderavroy elcedOety els Tov 
Néyerar Aopkds. 38...... dkovoavres | olkoy avrov. 52. €xNacoy b€ wdvrTes 
8re Il. éorly ev adry (AV66.), dréoreday | Kal...... 54. avros b€ €xBaday mayras 
d¥0 avdpas mpos atroy mapaka- | eéw*, Kal Kparjoas THs xeupds avrhs, 
Aovvress Mh dxvyjons duehOciv ews | epaygoey Neyww" 'H mais, eyelpov. 55. 
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Peter said: Not so, Lord; for I never ate anything common or 
unclean. And the voice came unto him again a second time: 
What God cleansed call not thou common. This was done thrice; 
and straightway the vessel was taken up into heaven.” While 
Peter “was doubting in himself” what the vision which he had 
seen meant, the men sent by Cornelius arrived, and “the Spirit 
said unto him: Behold men are seeking thee ; but arise and get 
thee down and go with them doubting nothing, for I have sent 
them.” Peter went with them on the morrow, accompanied by 
some of the brethren, and Cornelius was waiting for them with his 
kinsmen and near friends whom he had called together for the 
purpose. “And as Peter was coming in, Cornelius met him, and 
fell at his feet and worshipped. But Peter took him up, saying : 
Arise; I myself also am a man.”? Going in, he finds many 
persons assembled, to whom he said: “Ye know how it is an 
unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company with or 
come unto one of another nation ; and yet God showed me that 
I should not call any man common or unclean. ‘Therefore, also 
I came without gainsaying when sent for. I ask, therefore, for 
what reason ye sent for me?” Cornelius narrates the particulars 
of his vision, and continues: ‘“ Now, therefore, we are all present 
before God to hear all the things that have been commanded thee 
of the Lord. Then Peter opened his mouth and said: Of a truth 
I perceive that God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation 
he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is acceptable to 
him,” and so on. While Peter is speaking, “the Holy Spirit fell 
on all those who heard the word. And they of the circumcision 
who believed were astonished, as many as came with Peter, 
because that on the Gentiles also has been poured out the gift of 
the Holy Spirit; for they heard them speak with tongues and 
magnify God. Then answered Peter: Can anyone forbid the 
water that these should not be baptised, which have received the 
Holy Spirit as well as we? And he commanded them to be bap- 
tised in the name of the Lord.” 

We shall not waste time discussing the endeavours of Kuinoel, 
Neander, Lange, Ewald, and others, to explain away as much as 
possible the supernatural elements of this narrative, for their 
attempts are repudiated by most Apologists, and the miraculous 
phenomena are too clearly described and too closely connected 
with the course of the story to be either ignored or eliminated. 
Can such a narrative, heralded by such miracles as the instan- 
taneous cure of the paralytic Atneas, and the raising from the dead 
of the maiden Dorcas, be regarded as sober history ? Of course, 
many maintain that it can, and comparatively few have declared 
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themselves against this. We have, however, merely the narrative 
of an unknown author to set against unvarying experience, and that 
cannot much avail. We must now endeavour to discover how far 
this episode is consistent with the rest of the facts narrated in this 
book itself, and with such trustworthy evidence as we can else- 
where bring to bear upon it. We have already in an earlier part 
of our inquiry pointed out that, in the process of exhibiting a 
general parallelism between the Apostles Peter and Paul, a very 
close fendanz¢ to this narrative has been introduced by the author 
into the history of Paul. In the story of the conversion of Paul, 
the Apostle has his vision on the way to Damascus," and about the 
same time the Lord in a vision desires Ananias (‘a devout man, 
according to the law, having a good report of all the Jews that 
dwell” in Damascus),? “arise, and go to the street which is called 
Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for one named Saul 
of Tarsus ; -for behold he prayeth, and saw in a vision a man 
named Ananias coming in and putting his hand on him that he 
might receive sight.” On this occasion also the gift of the Holy 
Spirit is conferred, and Saul is baptised. Whilst such miraculous 
agency is so rare elsewhere, it is so common in the Acts of the 
Apostles that the employment of visions and of angels, under 
every circumstance, is one of the characteristics of the author, and 
may therefore be set down to his own imagination. 

No one who examines this episode of Cornelius attentively, we 
think, can doubt that the narrative before us is composed in apolo- 
getic interest, and is designed to have a special bearing upon the 
problem as to the relation of the Pauline Gospel to the preaching 
of the Twelve. Baur has acutely pointed out the significance of 
the very place assigned to it in the general history, and its inser- 
tion immediately after the conversion of Paul, and before the 
commencement of his ministry, as a legitimation of his Apostle- 
ship of the Gentiles. One point stands clearly out of the strange 
medley of Jewish prejudice, Christian liberalism, and supernatural 
interference which constitute the elements of the story : the actual 
conviction of Peter regarding the relation of the Jew to the 
Gentile, that the Gospel is addressed to the former and that the 
Gentile is excluded, which has to be removed by a direct super- 
natural revelation from heaven. The author recognises that this 
was the general view of the primitive Church, and this is the 
only particular in which we can perceive historical truth in the 
narrative. The complicated machinery of visions and angelic 
messengers is used to justify the abandonment of Jewish restric- 


a be Bie Gesmiie 12 saCin Xs Ute, 22s : 3 ix. 10-18, 
4 Baur, Paulus, i., p. 90; Schneckenburger, Zweck d. Apostelgesch., 
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tions, which was preached by Paul amidst so much virulent 
opposition. Peter anticipates and justifies Paul in his ministry of 
the uncircumcision, and the overthrow of Mosaic barriers has the 
sanction and seal of a divine command. We have to see whether 
the history itself does not betray its mythical character, not only in 
its supernatural elements, but in its inconsistency with other 
known or narrated incidents in the Apostolical narrative. 

There has been much difference of opinion as to whether the 
centurion Comelius had joined himself in any recognised degree 
to the Jewish religion before this incident, and a majority of critics 
maintain that he is represented as a Proselyte of the Gate. The 
terms in which he is described, x. 2, as evoeBis Kal PoBodtpevos 
tov Gedy, certainly seem to indicate this, and probably the point 
would not have been questioned but for the fact that the writer 
evidently intends to deal with the subject of Gentile conversion, 
with which the representation that Cornelius was already a 
proselyte would somewhat clash. Whether a proselyte or not, 
the Roman centurion is said to be “ devout and fearing God with 
all his house, giving much alms to the people, and praying to 
God always ”;t and probably the ambiguity as to whether he had 
actually become affiliated in any way to Mosaism is intentional. 
When Peter, however, with his scruples removed by the super- 
natural communication with which he had just been favoured, 
indicates their previous strength by the statement : ‘‘ Ye know how 
it is an unlawful thing for a man that is a Jew to keep company 
with or come unto one of another nation,”? the author evidently 
oversteps the mark, and betrays the unhistorical nature of the 
narrative ; for such an affirmation not only could not have been 
made by Peter, but could only have been advanced by a writer 
who was himself a Gentile, and writing at a distance from the 
events described. There is no injunction of the Mosaic law 
declaring such intercourse unlawful,3 nor indeed is such a rule 
elsewhere heard of, and even Apologists who refer to the point 
have no show of authority by which to support such a statement. 
Not only was there no legal prohibition, but it is impossible to 
conceive that there was any such exclusiveness practised by 
traditional injunction.t As de Wette appropriately remarks, 
moreover, even if such a prohibition existed as regards idolaters, 
it would still be inconceivable how it could apply to Cornelius, 
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3 Davidson, /ut. MV. 7., ii., p. 242; Overbeck, ze de Wette, Afe., p. 150; 
de Wette, Afg., p. 158; Zeller, Ae p. 187. te Sante: 

4 De Wette quotes against it Schemoth Rabba, § 19 f., 118. 3. ad Exod. 
xii. 2: “Loc wdem est, quod scriptum adicit Jes. lt. 3: Lt non dicet filius 
advene, qui adhesit Domino, dicendo: separando separavit me Dominus a 
populo suo” (Apostelgesch., p. 158). 
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“a righteous man and fearing God, and of good report among 
all the nation of the Jews.”" It is also inconsistent with the zeal 
for proselytism displayed by the Pharisees,? the strictest sect of 
the Jews; and the account given by Josephus of the conversion 
of Izates of Adiabene is totally against it.3 

There is a slight trait which, added to others, tends to 
complete the demonstration of the unhistorical character of 
this representation. Peter is said to have lived many days 
in Joppa with one Simon, a tanner, and it is in his house 
that the messengers of Cornelius find him.+~ Now, the tanner’s 
trade was considered impure amongst the Jews,5 and it was 
almost pollution to live in Simon’s house. It is argued by 
some commentators that the fact that Peter lodged there is 
mentioned to show that he had already emancipated himself from 
Jewish prejudices. However this may be, it is strangely incon- 
sistent that a Jew who has no objection to live with a tanner 
should, at the same time, consider it unlawful to hold intercourse 
of any kind with a pious Gentile, who, if not actually a Proselyte 
of the Gate, had every qualification for becoming one. This 
indifference to the unclean and polluting trade of the tanner, 
moreover, is inconsistent with the reply which Peter gives to the 
voice which bids him slay and eat: ‘Not so, Lord, for I never 
ate anything common or unclean.” No doubt the intercourse to 
which Peter refers indicates, or at least includes, eating and 
drinking with one of another country, and this alone could present 
any intelligible difficulty, for the mere transaction of business or 
conversation with strangers must have been daily necessary to the 
Jews. It must be remarked, however, that, when Peter makes 
the statement which we are discussing, nothing whatever is said 
of eating with the Centurion or sitting with him at table. This 
leads to a striking train of reflection upon the whole episode. 

It is a curious thing that the supernatural vision, which is designed 
to inform Peter and the Apostles that the Gentiles might be 
received into the Church, should take the form of a mere intima- 
tion that the distinction of clean and unclean animals was no 
longer binding, and that he might indifferently kill and eat. One 
might have thought that, on the supposition that Heaven desired 
to give Peter and the Church a command to admit the Gentiles 
unconditionally to the benefits of the Gospel, this would be simply 
and clearly stated. This was not done at all, and the intimation 
by which Peter supposes himself justified in considering it lawful 


t x. 22; de Wette, Afg., p. 158. ? Matt. xxiii. 15. 
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5 Schoettgen, Hore Hebr., p. 447; Alford, Greek Test., ii., p. 109; 
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to go to Comelius is, in the first place, merely on the subject of 
animals defined as clean and unclean. Doubtless the prohibition 
as to certain meats might tend to continue the separation between 
Jew and Gentile, and the disregard of such distinctions of course 
promoted general intercourse with strangers; but this by no 
means explains why the abrogation of this distinction is made the 
intimation to receive. Gentiles into the Church. When Peter 
returns to Jerusalem we are told that “they of the circumcision ” 
—that is to say, the whole Church there, since at that period all 
were “of the circumcision,” and this phrase further indicates that 
the writer has no historical standpoint—contended with him. 
The subject of the contention, we might suppose, was the baptism 
of Gentiles; but not so: the charge brought against him was: 
“Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with 
them.”* The subject of Paul’s dispute with Peter at Antioch 
simply was that, “before that certain came from James, he did 
eat with the Gentiles; but when they came he withdrew, fearing 
them of the circumcision.”? That the whole of these passages 
should turn merely on the fact of eating with men who were 
uncircumcised is very suggestive, and as the Church at Jerusalem 
make no allusion to the baptism of uncircumcised Gentiles, it 
would lead to the inference that nothing was known of such an 
event, and that the circumstance was simply added to some other 
narrative ; and this is rendered all the more probable by the fact 
that, in the affair at Antioch as well as throughout the Epistle to 
the Galatians, Peter is very far from acting as one who had been 
the first to receive uncircumcised Gentiles freely into the Church. 

It is usually’ asserted that the vision of Peter abrogated the 
distinction of clean and unclean animals so long existing in the 
Mosaic Law, but there is no evidence that any subsequent gradual 
abandonment of the rule was ascribed to such a command ; and it 
is remarkable that Peter himself not only does not, as we shall 
presently see, refer to this vision as authority for disregarding the 
distinction of clean and unclean meats, and for otherwise consider- 
ing nothing common or unclean, but acts as if such a vision had 
never taken place. ‘The famous decree of the Council of Jerusalem, 
moreover, makes no allusion to any modification of the Mosaic 
law in the case of Jewish Christians, whatever relaxation it may 
seem to grant to Gentile converts, and there is no external evidence 
of any kind that so important an abolition of .ancient legal 
prescriptions was thus introduced into Christendom. 

We have, however, fortunately one test of the historical value of 
this whole episode, to which we have already briefly referred, but 
which we must now more closely apply. Paul himself, in his 
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Epistle to the Galatians, narrates the particulars of a scene between 
himself and Peter at Antioch, of which no mention is made in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and we think that no one can fairly consider 
that episode without being convinced that it is utterly irreconcil- 
able with the supposition that the vision which we are now examin- 
ing can ever have appeared to Peter, or that he can have played 
the part attributed to him in the conversion and baptism of un- 
circumcised Gentiles. Paul writes: ‘‘ But when Cephas came to 
Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was condemned. 
For before that certain came from James, he did eat with the 
Gentiles, and when they came he withdrew and separated himself, 
fearing them of the circumcision ; and the other Jews also joined 
in his hypocrisy.”* It will be remembered that, in the case of 
Cornelius, “ they of the circumcision” in Jerusalem, at the head 
of whom was James, from whom came those “of the circumcision” 
of whom Peter was afraid at Antioch, contended with Peter for 
going in “to men uncircumcised and eating with them,”? the very 
thing which was in question at Antioch. In the Acts, Peter is 
represented as defending his conduct by relating the divine vision 
under the guidance of which he acted, and the author states as the 
result that ‘‘ When they heard these things they held their peace 
and glorified God, saying: Then to the Gentiles also God gave 
repentance unto life.”3 This is the representation of the author 
of the vision and of the conversion of Cornelius, but very different 
is Peter’s conduct as described by the Apostle Paul, very dis- 
similar the phenomena presented by a narrative upon which we 
can rely. The “certain who came trom James” can never have 
heard of the direct communication from Heaven which justified 
Peter’s conduct, and can never have glorified God in the manner 
described, or Peter could not have had any reason to fear them ; 
for a mere reference to his vision, and to the sanction of the 
Church of Jerusalem, must have been sufficient to reconcile them 
to his freedom. Then, is it conceivable that after such a vision, 


“ and after being taught by God himself not to call any man or 


thing common or unclean, Peter could have acted as he did for 
fear of them of the circumcision? His eonduct is convincing 
evidence that he knew as little of any such vision as those who 
came from James. On the other hand, if we require further proof 
it is furnished by the Apostle Paul himself. Is it conceivable that, 
if such an episode had ever really occurred, the Apostle Paul 
would not have referred to it upon this occasion? What more 
appropriate argument could he have used, what more legitimate 
rebuke could he have administered, than merely to have reminded 
Peter of his own vision? He both rebukes him and argues, but 
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his rebuke and _ his ee nite quite a different complexion ; 
and we confidently affirm that no one can read that portion of the 
Epistle to the Galatians without feeling certain that, had the writer 
been aware of such a divine communication—and we think it must 
be conceded without question that, if it had taken place, he must 
have been aware of it'—he would have referred to so direct and 
important an authority. Neither here nor in the numerous places 
where such an argument would have been so useful to the Apostle 
does Paul betray the slightest knowledge of the episode of 
Cornelius. The historic occurrence at Antioch, so completely 
ignored by the author of the Acts, totally excludes the mythical 
story of Cornelius. 

There are merely one or two other points in connection with the 
episode to which we must call attention. In his address to 
Cornelius, Peter says: “Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons” (od« éorTiv mrporwrodjprtyns 6 Ges). 
Now this is not only a thoroughly Pauline sentiment, but Paul has 
more than once made use of precisely the same expression. 
Rom. ii. 11: “For there is no respect-of persons with God” 
(ob ydp éotw mporwrodnmpia rapa to Oem); and, again, 
Gal. ii. 6: “God respecteth no man’s person” (rpdcwrov 
6 Oeds avOpdrov od apPBdver).2 The author of the Acts was 
certainly acquainted with the Epistles of Paul, and the very 
manner in which he represents Peter as employing this expression 
betrays the application of a sentiment previously in his mind, “ Of 
a truth I perceive,” etc. The circumstance confirms what Paul 
had already said3 Then, in the defence of his conduct at 
Jerusalem, Peter is represented as saying: ‘And I remembered 
the word of the Lord, how he said, John indeed baptised with 
water, but ye shall be baptised with the Holy Spint.”4 Now 
these words are by all the Gospels put into the mouth of John the 
Baptist, and not of Jesus ;5 but the author, of the Acts seems to put 
them into the mouth of Jesus at the beginning of the work,® and 
their repetition here is only an additional proof of the fact that the 
episode of Cornelius, as it stands before us, is not historical, but 
is merely his own coniposition. 

The whole of this narrative, with its complicated series of 
miracles, is evidently composed to legitimate the free reception 
into the Christian Church of Gentile converts ; and, to emphasize 


* Indeed the reference to this case, supposed to be made by Peter himself, in 
Paul’s presence, excludes the idea of ignorance, if the Acts be treated as 
historical. 

2 Cf. Ephest vie 0 Col. cinp2i5. 

3 Compare further x. 35 f. with Rom. ii. iii., etc. The sentiments and even 
the words are Pauline. Eee Hse 

5 Matt. iii. 11, Mark i. 8, Luke ili. 16, John i. 26, 33. SAAB 
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the importance of the divine ratification of their admission, Peter 
is made to repeat to the Church of Jerusalem the main incidents 
which had just been fully narrated. On the one hand, the previous 
Jewish exclusiveness both of Peter and of the Church is displayed 
first, in the resistance of the Apostle, which can only be overcome 
by the vision and the direct order of the Holy Spirit, and by the 
manifest outpouring of the Spirit upon the Centurion and his 
household ; and, second, in the contention of the party of the circum- 
cision, which is only overcome by an account of the repeated signs 
of divine purpose and approval. ‘The universality of the Gospel 
could not be more broadly proclaimed than in the address of Peter 
to Cornelius. Not the Jews alone, “ but in every nation, he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is acceptable to him.” 
Pauline principles are thus anticipated, and, as we have pointed 
out, are expressed almost in the words of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. The Jews who go with Peter were astonished because 
that on the Gentiles also had been poured out the gift of the Holy 
Spirit ;* and the Church of Jerusalem, on hearing of these things, 
glorified God that repentance unto life had been given to the 
Gentiles. It is impossible that the admission of the Gentiles to 
the privileges of the Church could be more prominently signified 
than by this episode, introduced by prodigious miracles and 
effected by supernatural machinery. Where, however, are the 
consequences of this marvellous recognition of the Gentiles? — It 
does not in the slightest degree preclude the necessity for the 
Council, which we shall presently consider ; it does not apparently 
exercise any influence on James and the Church of Jerusalem ; 
Peter, indeed, refers vaguely to it, but as a matter out of date and 
almost forgotten ; Paul, in all his disputes with the emissaries of 
the Church of Jerusalem, in all his pleas for the freedom of his 
Gentile converts, never makes the slightest allusion to it; it 
remains elsewhere unknown, and, so far as any evidence goes, 
utterly without influence upon the primitive Church. This will 
presently become more apparent ; but already it is clear enough to 
those who will exercise calm reason that it is impossible to consider 
this narrative, with its tissue of fruitless miracles, as a historical 
account of the development of the Church. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE HISTORICAL~VALUE OF THE WORK (CONTINUED) : 
PAUL THE APOSTLE OF THE GENTILES 


We have now arrived at the point in our examination of the Acts 
in which we have the inestimable advantage of being able to 
compare the narrative of the unknown author with the distinct 
statements of the Apostle Paul. In doing so, we must remember 
that the author must have been acquainted with the Epistles 
which are now before us, and, supposing it to be his purpose to 
present a peculiar view of the transactions in question, whether for 
apologetic or for conciliatory reasons, it is obvious that it would not 
be reasonable to expect divergencies of so palpable a nature that any 
reader of the letters must at once perceive them. When the Acts were 
written, it is true, the author could not have known that the Epistles 
of Paul were to attain the high canonical position which they now 
occupy, and might, therefore, use his materials more freely ; still, 
it would be natural to expect a certain superficial consistency. 
Unfortunately, our means of testing the statements of the author 
are not so minute as is desirable, although they are often of much 
value; and, seeing the great facility with which, by apparently 
slight alterations and omissions, a different complexion can be 
given to circumstances regarding which no very full details exist 
elsewhere, we must be prepared to seize every indication which 
may enable us to form a just estimate of the nature of the writing 
which we are examining. 

In the first two chapters of his Epistle to the Galatians, the 
Apostle Paul relates particulars regarding some important epochs 
of his life, which likewise enter into the narrative of the Acts of 
the Apostles. The Apostle gives an account of his own proceed- 
ings immediately after his conversion, and of the visit which about 
that time he paid to Jerusalem ; and, further, of a second visit to 
Jerusalem fourteen years later; and to these we must now direct 
our attention. We defer consideration of the narrative of the 
actual conversion of Paul for the present, and merely intend here 
to discuss the movements and conduct of the Apostle immediately 
subsequent to that event. The Acts ofthe Apostles represent Paul 
as making five journeys to Jerusalem subsequent to his joining the 
Christian body. The first, ix. 26 f., takes place immediately after 
his conversion ; the second, xi. 30, xii. 25, is upon an occasion 
when the Church at Antioch are represented as sending relief to 
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the brethren of Judzea by the hands of Barnabas and Saul, during 
a time of famine; the third visit to Jerusalem, xv. 1 f., Paul 
likewise pays in company with Barnabas, both being sent by the 
Church of Antioch to confer with the Apostles and Elders as to 
the necessity of circumcision, and the obligation of Gentile 
converts to observe the Mosaic law; the fourth, xviii. 21 f, 
when he goes to Ephesus with Priscilla and Aquilla, “having 
shaved his head in Cenchrea, for he had a vow”; and the fifth 
and last, xxi. 15 f., when the disturbance took place in the temple 
which led to his arrest and journey to Rome. The circumstances 
and general character of these visits to Jerusalem, and more 
especially of that on which the momentous conference is described 
as having taken place, are stated with so much precision, and they 
present features of such marked difference, that it might have been 
supposed there could not have been any difficulty in identifying 
with certainty; at least, the visits to which the Apostle refers in his 
letter, more especially as upon both occasions he mentions impor- 
tant particulars which characterised them. It is a remarkable 
fact, however, that the divergencies between the statements of 
the unknown author and the Apostle are so marked that upon 
no point has there been more decided difference of opinion 
amongst critics and divines from the very earliest times. Upon 
general grounds, we have already seen, there has been good reason 
to doubt the historical character of the Acts. Is it not a singularly 
suggestive circumstance that, when it is possible to compare the 
authentic representations of Paul with the narrative of the Acts, even 
Apologists perceive so much opening for doubt and controversy ? 
The visit described in the ninth chapter of the Acts is generally 
identified with that which is mentioned in the first chapter of 
the Epistle. This unanimity arises mainly from the circum- 
stance that bothwriters clearly represent that visit as the first 
which Paul paid to Jerusalem after his conversion, for the details 
of the two narratives are anything but in agreement with 
each other. Although critics are forced to agree as to the 
bare identity of the visit, this harmony is immediately disturbed 
on examining the two accounts, and, whilst the one party find the 
statements in the Acts reconcilable with those of Paul, a large 
body more or less distinctly declare them to be contradictory and 
unhistorical. In order that the question at issue may be fairly laid 
before the reader, we shall give the two accounts in parallel 
columns :— 
Ep. TO GAL. I. 15 f. 


15. But when it pleased God...... 

16. To reveal his son in me, that 
I might preach him among the Gen- 
tiles ; 


AcTs 1x. 19 f. 
19. And he was certain days ; 
(jpépas twvds) with the disciples in 


Damascus. 
20. And immediately (ed0éws) was 
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AcTs 1X. 19 f. 


preaching Jesus in the synagogues, 
etc. 

21. And all that heard him were 
amazed, saying, etc. 

22. But Saul was increasing in 
strength more and more, and con- 
founding the Jews which dwelt at 
Damascus, proving that this is the 
Christ. ; 

23. And after many days (nmépac 
ixaval) were fulfilled, the Jews took 
counsel to kill him 24. But their plot 
was known to Saul. And they were 
even watching the gates day and night 
to kill him. 

25. But the disciples took him by 
night, and let him down through the 
wall in a basket. 

26. And when he came to Jeru- 
salem he was assaying to join himself 
to the disciples; but all were afraid 
of him, not believing that he is a dis- 
ciple. 

27. But Barnabas took him, and 
brought him to the Apostles, and 
declared unto them how he saw the 
Lord in the way, and that he spake 
to him; and how he preached boldly 
at Damascus in the name of Jesus. 


28. And he was with them coming | 


in and going out at Jerusalem, preach- 
ing boldly in the name of the Lord. 


29. And he was speaking and dis- | 


puting against the Grecian Jews; but 
they took counsel to slay him ; 


30. But when the brethren knew, | 


they brought him down to Ceesarea, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus. 


EP: TO;GATS I. U5 ate 


immediately (ev@éws) I conferred not 
with flesh and blood ; 

17. Neither went I up to Jerusalem 
to those who were Apostles before me; 
but I went away into Arabia, and 
returned again into Damascus. 


18. Then after three years I went up 
to Jerusalem to visit" Cephas, and 
abode with him fifteen days. 


19. But other of the Apostles saw 
I not save James the Lord’s brother. 

20. Now the things which I write 
unto you, behold, before God, I lie 
not. 


21. Thereafter I came 
regions of Syria and Cilicia ; 

22. But I was unknown by face 
unto the churches of Judea which 
were in Christ; but they were only 
hearing that he whoformerly persecuted 
us is now preaching the faith which 
once he was destroying: and _ they 
glorified God in me. 


into the 


It is obvious that the representation in the Acts of what 


Paul did after his conversion differs very widely from the account 
which the Apostle himself gives of the matter. In the first place, 
not a word is said in the former of the journey into Arabia ; but, 
on the contrary, it is excluded, and the statement which replaces 
it directly contradicts that of Paul. The Apostle says that after 
his conversion “Immediately? (ed@éws) I conferred not with flesh 
and blood,” but “went away into Arabia.” The author of the 
Acts says that he spent “some days” (1pépas tuvds) with the 


* To become acquainted with. 

2 Dr. Ellicott remarks: ‘‘ Stvaightway; the word standing prominently 
forward, and implying that he not only avoided conference with men, but did 
so from the very first” (St. Paul’s Ep. to the Gal., 4th ed., p. 16). 
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disciples in Damascus, and “immediately” (ed0éws) began to 
preach in the synagogues. Paul’s feelings are so completely 
misrepresented that, instead of that desire for retirement and 
solitude which his words express, he is described as straightway 
plunging into the vortex of public life in Damascus. The general 
apologetic explanation is, that the author of the Acts either was 
not aware of the journey into Arabia, or that, his absence there 
having been short, he did not consider it necessary to mention 
it. There are no data for estimating the length of time which 
Paul spent in Arabia, but the fact that the Apostle mentions it 
with so much emphasis proves not only that he attached con- 
siderable weight to the episode, but that the duration of his visit 
could not have been unimportant. In any case, the author of 
the Acts, whether ignorantly or not, boldly describes the Apostle 
as doing precisely what he did not. To any ordinary reader, 
moreover, his whole account of Paul’s preaching at Damascus 
certainly excludes altogether the idea of such a journey, and the 
argument that it can be inserted anywhere is purely arbitrary. 
There are many theories amongst Apologists as to the part 
of the narrative in Acts in which the Arabian journey can 
be placed. By some it is assigned to a period before he 
commenced his active labours, and therefore before ix. 20, from 
which the words of the author repulse it with singular clearness ; 
others intercalate it with even less reason between ix. 20 and 21 ; 
a few discover some indication of it in the paAXov evedvvapodro 
of verse 22—an expression, however, which refuses to be forced 
into such service ; a greater number place it in the jpépas ixavai 
of verse 23, making that elastic phrase embrace this as well as 
other difficulties till it snaps under the strain. It seems evident 
to an unprejudiced reader that the pépar txavai are represented 
as passed in Damascus. And, lastly, some critics place it after ix. 
25, regardless of Paul’s statement that from Arabia he returned 
again to Damascus, which, under the circumstances mentioned 
in Acts, he was not likely to do, and indeed it is obvious that he 
is there supposed to have at once gone from Damascus to 
Jerusalem. ‘These attempts at reconciliation are useless. It is 
of no avail to find time into which a journey to Arabia and the 
stay there might be forcibly thrust. There still remains the fact 
that, so far from the Arabian visit being indicated im the Acts, 
the «i@éws of ix. 20, compared with the «d#éws of Gal. i. 16, 
positively excludes it, and proves that the narrative of the former 
is not historical. 

There is another point in the account in Acts which further 
demands attention. The impression conveyed by the narrative is 
that Paul went up to Jerusalem not very long after his conversion. 
The omission of the visit to Arabia shortens the interval before he 
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did so, by removing causes of delay ; and, whilst no expressions are 
used which imply a protracted stay in Damascus, mcidents are 
introduced which indicate that the purpose of the writer was to 
represent the Apostle as losing no time after his conversion before 
associating himself with the “elder Apostles and obtaining. their 
recognition of his ministry ; and this view, we shall see, is con- 
firmed by the peculiar account which is given of what took place 
at Jerusalem. The Apostle distinctly states, i. 18, that three 
years after his conversion he went up to visit Peter.t In the Acts 
he is represented as spending ‘‘some days ” (7jpépas Twds) with 
the disciples, and the only other chronological indication given is 
that, after “many days” (jpépas iKavat), the plot occurred which 
forced him to leave Damascus. It is argued that separ ixavaé is 
an indefinite period, which may, according to the usage of the 
author,” indicate a considerable space of time, and certainly rather 
express a long than a short period.3 The fact is, however, that the 
instances cited are evidence, in themselves, against the supposition 
that the author can have had any intention of expressing a period 
of three years by the words »pépau txavat. We suppose that no 
one has ever suggested that Peter stayed three years in the house of 
Simon the tanner at Joppa (ix. 43); or that when it is said that 
Paul remained ‘many days” at Corinth after the insurrection of 
the Jews, the author intends to speak of some years, when in fact 
the pépae tkavaé contrasted with the expression (xviii. 11), “he 
continued there a year and six months,” used regarding his stay 
previous to that disturbance, evidently reduces the “yet many 
days” subsequently spent there to a very small compass. Again, 
has any one ever suggested that in the account of Paul’s voyage 
to Rome, where it is said (xxv ii, 7) that, after leaving Myrra “and 
sailing slowly many days” (apépac inuvad), they had scarcely got 
so for as Cnidus, an interval of months, not to say years, is indi- 
cated:?., It is impossible to suppose that by such an expression 
the writer intended to indicate a period of three years. 

That the narrative of the Acts actually represents Paul as going 
up to Jerusalem soon after his conversion, and certainly not merely at 
the end of three years, is obvious from, ‘the statement in verse 26, 
that when Paul arrived at Jerusalem, and was assaying to join him- 
self to the disciples, all were afraid of him, and would not believe 
in his conversion. The author could certainly not have stated 


* “The ‘straightway’ of verse 16 leads to this conclusion: ‘ Az first I con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood, it was only after the lapse of three years that I 
went to Jerusalem” (Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 83). 

2 Acts ix. 43, xvili 18, xvii. 7; Lightfoot, 2b., p. 89, note 3. 

ged Bate difference between the vague ‘many days’ of the Acts and the defi- . 
nite ‘three years’ of the Epistle i is such as might be expected from the circum- 
stances of the two writers” (Lightfoot, 2d., p. 89, note 3). 
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this, if he had desired to imply that Paul had already been a 
Christian, and publicly preached with so much success at 
Damascus, for three years. Indeed, the statements in ix. 26 are 
irreconcilable with the declaration of the Apostle, whatever view 
be taken of the previous narrative of the Acts. If it be assumed 
that the author wishes to describe the visit to Jerusalem as taking 
place three years after his conversion, then the ignorance of that 
event amongst the brethren there and their distrust of Paul are 
utterly inconsistent and incredible ; whilst if, on the other hand, 
he represents the Apostle as going to Jerusalem with but little 
delay in Damascus, as we contend he does, then there is no escape 
from the conclusion that the Acts, whilst thus giving a narrative 
consistent with itself, distinctly contradicts the deliberate assertions 
of the Apostle. It is absolutely incredible that the conversion of 
a well-known persecutor of the Church (viii. 3 f.), effected in a way 
which is represented as so sudden and supernatural, and accom- 
panied by a supposed vision of the Lord, could for three years 
have remained unknown to the community of Jerusalem. So 
striking a triumph for Christianity must have been rapidly circu- 
lated throughout the Church, and the fact that he who formerly 
persecuted was now zealously preaching the faith which once he 
destroyed must long have been generally known in Jerusalem, 
which was in such constant communication with Damascus. 

The author of the Acts continues in the same strain, stating that 
Barnabas, under the circumstances just described, took Paul and 
brought him to the Apostles (xpos robs dirorrdXovs), and de- 
clared to them the particulars of his vision and conversion, and 
how he had preached boldly at Damascus.'!. No doubt is left that 
this is the first intimation the Apostles had received of such extra- 
ordinary events. After this, we are told that Paul was with them 
coming in and going out at Jerusalem, preaching boldly in the 
name of the Lord. Here again the declaration of Paul is explicit, 
and distinctly contradicts this story both in the letter and the 
spirit. He makes no mention of Barnabas. He states that he 
went to Jerusalem specially with the view of making the acquaint- 
ance of Peter, with whom he remained fifteen days; but he 
emphatically says: “ But other of the Apostles saw I not, save 
(<i pa) James, the Lord’s brother”; and then he adds the solemn 
declaration regarding his account of this visit: “ Now the things 
which I write unto you behold, before God, I lie not.” An 
asseveration made in this tone excludes the supposition of in- 
accuracy or careless vagueness, and the specific statements have all 
the force of sworn evidence. Instead of being presented “to the 
Apostles,” therefore, and going in and out with them at Jerusalem, 
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we have here the emphatic assurance that, in addition to Peter, 
Paul saw no one except ‘‘ James, the Lord’s brother.” 

There has been much discussion as to the identity of this 
James, and whether he was an Apostle or not; but into this 
it is umnecessary for us to enter. Most writers agree at 
least that he is the same James, the head of the Church 
at Jerusalem, whom-we again frequently meet with in the 
Pauline Epistles and in the Acts, and notably in the account 
of the Apostolic council. The exact interpretation to be 
put upon the expression «i jn) “IdkwBov has also been the 
subject of great controversy, the question being whether James is 
here really called an Apostle or not; whether «i pa) is to be 
understood as applying solely to the verb, in which case the state- 
ment would mean that he saw no other of the Apostles, but only 
James, or to the whole phrase, which would express that he had 
seen no other of the Apostles save James. It is admitted, by many 
of those who think that in this case the latter signification must be 
adopted, that grammatically either imterpretation is permissible. 
Even supposing that, rightly or wrongly, James is here referred to 
as an Apostle, the statement of the Acts is, in spirit, quite opposed 
to that of the Epistle; for when we are told that Paul is brought 
“to the Apostles” (apts tobs droorddovs), the linguistic 
usage of the writer implies that he means much more than merely 
Peter and James. It seems impossible to reconcile the statement, 
ix. 27, with the solemn assurance of Paul; and if we accept what 
the Apostle says as truth, and we cannot doubt it, it must be 
admitted that the account in the Acts is unhistorical. 

We arrive at the very same conclusion on examining the rest of 
the narrative. In the Acts, Paul is represented as being -with the 
Apostles going in and out, preaching openly in Jerusalem, and 
disputing with the Grecian Jews.t No limit is here put to his 
visit, and it is difficult to conceive that what is narrated is intended 
to describe a visit of merely fifteen days. A subsequent statement 
in the Acts, however, explains and settles the point. Paul is 
represented as declaring to King Agrippa, xxvi. 19 f.: ‘“ Where- 
fore, King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vision, 
but first unto those in Damascus, ae throughout all the region of 
Judeea, and to the Gentiles, I was declaring that they should repent 
and turn to God,” etc. However this may be, the statement of 
Paul does not admit the interpretation of such public ministry. 
His express purpose in going to Jerusalem was, not to preach, but 
to make the acquaintance of Peter; and it was a marked charac- 
teristic of Paul to avoid preaching in ground already occupied by 
the other Apostles before him.? Not only is the account in Acts 
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apparently excluded by such considerations and by the general 
tenour of the Epistle, but it is equally so by the direct. words 
of the Apostle (i. 22): “I was unknown by face unto the 
churches of Judea.” It is argued that the term, “churches of 
Judea,” excludes Jerusalem. It might possibly be asserted with 
reason that such an expression as “the churches of Jerusalem ” 
might exclude the churches of Judaea, but to say that the Apostle, 
writing elsewhere to the Galatians of a yisit to Jerusalem, and of 
his conduct at that time, intends, when speaking of the “ churches 
of Judzea,” to exclude the principal city seems to us arbitrary and 
unwarrantable. The whole object of the Apostle is to show the 
privacy of his visit and his independence of the elder Apostles. 
He does not use the expression as a contrast to Jerusalem. 
Nothing in his account leads one to think of any energetic preach- 
ing during the visit, and the necessity of finding some way of 
excluding Jerusalem from the Apostle’s expression is simply thrust 
upon Apologists by the account in Acts. Two passages are 
referred to as supporting the exclusion of Jerusalem from “the 
churches of Judea.” In John ii. 22 we read: “ After these 
things came Jesus and his disciples into the land of Judea.” In 
the preceding chapter he is described as being at. Jerusalem. We 
have already said enough about the geographical notices of the 
author of the fourth Gospel.t Even those who do not admit that 
he was not a native of Palestine are agreed that he wrote in another 
country and for foreigners. ‘‘ The land of Judea” was therefore 
a natural expression superseding the necessity of giving a more 
minute local indication which would have been of little use. The 
second instance appealed to, though more doubtfully,? is Heb. xiit. 
4: ‘They from Italy salute you.” We are at a loss to understand 
how this is supposed to support the interpretation adopted. It is 
impossible that if Paul went in and out with the Apostles, preached 
boldly in Jerusalem, and disputed with the Hellenistic Jews, not 
to speak of what is added, Acts xxvi. 19 f., he could say that he 
was unknown by face to the churches of Judzea. ‘There is nothing, 
we may remark, which limits his preaching to the Grecian Jews. 
Whilst Apologists maintain that the two accounts are reconcilable, 
many of them frankly admit that the account in Acts requires 
correction from that in the Epistle ;3 but, on the other hand, a still 
greater number of critics pronounce the narrative in the Acts 
contradictory to the statements of Paul. 
There remains another point upon which a few remarks must be 
made. In Acts ix. 29 f. the cause of Paul’s hurriedly leaving 


TSE Pp: 525zh5 * Lightfoot, Galatzans, p. 85. 

3 Bleek, ZzzZ., p. 364, f.; Ewald, Gesch. V. /sr., vi., p. 403, anm. 1 ; 
Sendschr. ‘d. Ap. "Paulus, 1857, p. 68 f; Lightfoot, Galatzans, p. 92; Neander, 
Phlanzung, p. 127 £. 
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Jerusalem is a plot of the Grecian Jews to kill him. Paul does 
not, in the Epistle, refer to any such matter ; but, in another part 
of the Acts, Paul is represented as relating, xxii. 17 f.: “ And it 
came to pass that, when I returned to Jerusalem and was praying 
in the temple, I was in a trance, and saw him saying unto me: 
Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jerusalem, for they will 
not receive thy witness concerning me,” etc. This account 
differs, therefore, even from the previous narrative in the same 
book ; yet critics are agreed that the'visit during which the Apostle 
is said to have seen this vision was that which we are discussing. 
The writer is so little a historian working from substantial facts 
that he forgets the details of his own previous statements ; and in 
the account of the conversion of Paul, for instance, he thrice 
repeats the story with emphatic and irreconcilable contradictions. 
We have already observed his partiality for visions, and such 
supernatural agency is so ordinary a matter with him that, in the 
first account of this visit, he altogether omits the vision, although 
he must have known of it then quite as much as on the second 
occasion. The Apostle, in his authentic and solemn account of 
this visit, gives no hint of any vision, and leaves no suggestion 
even of that public preaching which is described in the earlier, and 
referred to in the later, narrative in the Acts.t If we had no other 
grounds for rejecting the account as unhistorical, this miraculous 
vision, added as an afterthought, would have warranted our 
doing so. 

Passing on now to the second chapter of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, we find that Paul writes: ‘Then, after fourteen years, 
again I went up to Jerusalem...... ” (ereita Oud Sexaterodpwv eTov 
madw daveBnv eis “leporddupa...... ). He states the particulars of 
what took place upon the occasion of this second visit with a 
degree of minuteness which ought, one might have supposed, to 
have left no doubt of its identity when compared with the same 
visit historically described elsewhere ; but such are the discrep- 
ancies between the two accounts that,as we have already mentioned, 
the controversy upon the point has been long and active. The 

a. Ting 

* Paley (Hore Paul. v., No. viii.) actually endeavouts to show the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle to the Galatians by the ‘‘ undesigned coincidence ” of the 
shortness of Paul’s visit as stated by himself and the miraculous order reported 
Acts xxii. 17 f., ‘Get thee quickly out of Jerusalem.” The fallacy, not to say 
unfairness, of this partial argument needs no demonstration, and, indeed, 
it has a well pointed out by Dr. Jowett (The Zfistles of St. Paul, i., 

7 350 1.). 
Phere was anything but unanimity on the point among the Fathers. Irenzeus 
identified the second Galatian visit with the third of Acts (xv.). It is not 
certain whether Tertullian agreed in this (Adv. MZ, v. 2, 3) or placed it later 


(Adv. M., i. 20); Eusebius thought it the same as the second of Acts; 
Epiphanius identified it with the fifth of Acts (xxi. 15); Chrysostom places it 
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Acts, it will be remembered, relate a second visit of Paul to 
Jerusalem, after that which we have discussed, upon which occa- 
sion it is stated (xi. 30) that he was sent with Barnabas to convey 
to the community, during a time of famine, the contributions of 
the Church of Antioch. The third visit of the Acts is that (xv.) 
when Paul and Barnabas are said to have been deputed to confer 
with the Apostles regarding the conditions upon which Gentile 
converts should be admitted into the Christian brotherhood. The 
circumstances of this visit, more nearly than any other, correspond 
with those described by the Apostle himself in the Epistle (ii. 1 f.) ; 
but there are grave difficulties in the way of identifying them. — If 
this visit be identical with that described Acts xv., and if Paul, as 
he states, paid no intermediate. visit to Jerusalem, what becomes 
of the visit interpolated in Acts xi. 30? 

The first point which we must endeavour to ascertain is what the 
Apostle actually intends to say regarding the second visit which he 
mentions. The purpose of Paul is to declare his complete indepen- 
dence from those who were Apostles before him, and to maintain 
that his Gospel was not of man, but directly revealed to him 
by Jesus Christ. In order to prove his independence he cate- 
gorically states exactly what had been the extent of his intercourse 
with the elder Apostles. He protests that, after his conversion, 
he had neither conferred with flesh and blood nor sought those 
who had been Apostles before him, but, on the contrary, that he 
had immediately gone away to Arabia. It was not until three 
years had elapsed that he had gone up to Jerusalem, and then 
merely to make the acquaintance of Peter, with whom he had 
remained only fifteen days, during which he had not seen other 
of the Apostles save James, the Lord’s brother. Only after the 
lapse of fourteen years did he again go up to Jerusalem. It is 
argued that when Paul says, “he went up again” (rédw aveBnv), 
the word zéAw has not the force of debrepov, and that, so far 
from excluding any intermediate journey, it merely signifies a 
repetition of what had been done before, and might have been 
used of any subsequent journey. Even if this were so, it is 
impossible to deny that, read with its context, rédw dvéByv is 
used in immediate connection with the former visit which we 
have just discussed. The sequence is distinctly marked by the 
érevra, “then”; and the adoption of the preposition 6u¢—which 
may properly be read “after the lapse of ”’—instead of perd, 
seems clearly to indicate that no other journey to Jerusalem had 
been made in the interval. This can be maintained linguistically ; 


after the third of Acts; and the Chronicon Paschale interpolates it between 
Acts xiii. and xv. It is not now necessary to enter minutely into this. 
1 Winer, Grammatik des N. T. Sprachidioms, 7th Aufl., § 47, 1., p. 356. 
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but the point is still more decidedly settled when the Apostle’s 
intention is considered. It is obvious that his purpose would 
have been totally defeated had he passed over in silence an 
intermediate visit. Even if, as is argued, the visit referred to in 
Acts xi. 30 had been of very brief duration, or if he had not upon 
that occasion had any intercourse with the Apostles, it is impossible 
that he could have ignored it under the circumstances, for by so 
doing he would have left the retort in the power of his enemies 
that he had, on other occasions than those which he had 
enumerated, been in Jerusalem and in contact with the Apostles. 
The mere fact that a visit had been unmentioned would have 
exposed him to the charge of having suppressed it, and suspicion 
is always ready to assign unworthy. motives. If Paul had 
paid such a hasty visit as is suggested, he would naturally have 
mentioned the fact and stated the circumstances, whatever. they 
were. These and other reasons convince the majority of critics 
that the Apostle here enumerates all the visits which he had paid. 
to Jerusalem since his conversion. The visit referred to in 
Gal. ii. 1 f. must be considered the second occasion on which 
the Apostle Paul went to Jerusalem. 

This being the case, can the visit be identified as the second 
visit described in Acts xi. 30? The object of that journey to 
Jerusalem, it is expressly stated, was to carry to the brethren in 
Jerusalem the contributions of the Church of Antioch during a 
time of famine ; whereas Paul explicitly says that he went up to 
Jerusalem, on the occasion we are discussing, in consequence of a 
revelation, to communicate the Gospel which he was preaching 
among the Gentiles. There is not a word about contributions. 
On the other hand, chronologically it is impossible that the second 
visit of the Epistle can be the second of the Acts. There is some 
difference of opinion as to whether the fourteen years are to be 
calculated from the date of his conversion or from the previous 
journey. ‘The latter seems to be the more reasonable supposition, 
but in either case it is obvious that the identity is excluded. From 
various data—the famine under Claudius, and the time of Herod 
Agrippa’s. death—the date of the journey referred to in Acts 
xi. 30 is assigned to about a.p. 45... If, therefore, we count back 
fourteen or seventeen years, we have as the date of the conver- . 
sion, on the first hypothesis, A.D. 31, and on the second..a,p. 28, 
neither of which is tenable. In order to overcome this difficulty, 
critics at one time proposed, against the unanimous evidence of 
MSS., to read, instead of dia dexarero, érov in Gal. ii. 1, 
dua. rexodpov roy, “after four years”; but this violent remedy 
is not only generally rejected, but, even if admitted for the sake of 
argument, it could not establish the identity, inasmuch as the 
statements in Gal. ii, 1 f. imply a much longer period of missionary 
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activity amongst the Gentiles than Paul could possibly have had 
at that time, about which epoch, indeed, Barnabas is said to have 
sought him in Tarsus, apparently for the purpose of first com- 
mencing such a career.* Certainly the account of his active ministry 
begins in the Acts only in chap. xiii... Then, it is not possible to 
suppose that, if such a dispute regarding circumcision and the 
Gospel of the uncircumcision as is sketched in Gal. ii. had taken 
place on a previous occasion, it could so soon be repeated, Acts 
xy., and without any reference to the former transaction. Com- 
paratively few critics, therefore, have ventured to maintain that the 
second yisit recorded in the Epistle is the same as the second 
mentioned in the Acts (xi. 30), and in modern times the theory is 
almost entirely abandoned. If, therefore, it be admitted that Paul 
mentions all the journeys which he had made to Jerusalem up to 
the time at which he wrote, and that his second visit was not the 
second ‘visit of the Acts, but must be placed later, it follows clearly, 
upon the Apostle’s own assurance, that the visit mentioned in Acts 
XI. 30, XIl. 25, cannot have taken place and is unhistorical ; and 
this is the conclusion of the majority of critics, including many 
Apologists, who, whilst suggesting that, for some reason, Barnabas 
may alone have gone to Jerusalem without Paul, or otherwise 
deprecating any imputation of conscious inaccuracy to the author, 
still substantially confirm the result that Paul did not on that 
occasion go to Jerusalem, and consequently that the statement 1s 
not historical. On the other hand, it is suggested that the addi- 
tional visit to Jerusalem is inserted by the author with a view to 
conciliation, by representing that Paul was in constant communica- 
tion with the Apostles and the community of Jerusalem, and that he 
acted with their approval and sympathy. It is scarcely possible to 
observe the peculiar variations between the narratives of the Acts 
and of Paul without feeling that the author of the former 
deliberately sacrifices the independence and individuality of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. " ; sch 
The great mass of critics agree in declaring that the second visit 
described in the Epistle is identical with the third recorded in the 
Acts (xv.), although a wide difference of opinion exists amongst 
them as to the historical value of the account contained in the 
latter. This general agreement renders it unnecessary for us to 
enter at any length into the arguments which establish the identity, 
and we shall content ourselves with very concisely stating some of 
the chief reasons for this conclusion. The date in both cases 
corresponds, whilst there are insuperable chronological objections 
to identifying the second journey of the Epistle with any earlier 
or later visit mentioned. in Acts. We have referred to other 


™ Acts xi. 25 f. 
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reasons against its being shiets earlier than the third visit of Acts, 
and there are still stronger objections to its being dated after the 
third. It is impossible, considering the object of the Apostle, that 
he could have passed over in silence such a visit as that described 
Acts xyv., and that the only alternative would be to date it later 
than the composition of the Epistle, to which the narrative of the 
Acts as well as all other known facts would be irreconcilably 
opposed. On the other hand, the date, the actors, the cause of 
dispute, and probably the place (Antioch) in which that 
dispute originated, so closely correspond that it is incredible 
that such a coincidence of circumstances should again have 
occurred. 

Without anticipating our comparison of the two accounts of this 
visit, we must here at least remark that the discrepancies are so 
great that not only have apologetic critics, a as we have indicated, 
adopted the theory that the second visit of the Epistle is not the 
same as the third of the Acts, but is identical with the second 
(xi. 30), of which so few particulars are given, but some, and 
notably Wieseler,t have maintained it to have been the same as 
that described in Acts xvii. 21 f., whilst Paley and others? have 


* Chron. ap. Zett., p. 179 f., p. 201 f.; Br. Pauli an d. Galater, p. 93 f. 

? Paley, Huzdences, and Hore Paul., ch. v., Nos. 2, 10, p. 367 f., 382 f£.; 
Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, i., p. 75 f., 122 f. It may be well to quote the 
following passage from Paley, a witness whose testimony will scarcely be 
suspected of unorthodox partiality: ‘‘It must not be dissembled that the 
comparison of our Epistle with the history presents some difficulties, or, to say 
the least, some questions of considerable magnitude. It may be doubted, in 
the first place, to what journey the words which open the second chapter of the 
Epistle—‘ then fourteen years afterwards I went unto Jerusalem ’—relate. 
That which best corresponds with the date, and that to which most interpreters 
apply the passage, is the journey of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, when 
they went thither from Antioch, upon the business of the Gentile converts, and 
which journey produced the famous council and decree recorded in the fifteenth 
chapter of Acts. ‘To me this opinion appears to be encumbered with strong 
objections. In the Epistle, Paul tells us that ‘he went up by revelation’ (ii. 2). 
In the Acts we read that he was sent by the Church of Antioch. ‘ After no 
small dissension and disputation, they determined that Paul and Barnabas, and 
certain other of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the Apostles and elders 
about this question’ (xv. 2). This is not very reconcilable. In the Epistle’ 
St. Paul writes that, when he came to Jerusalem, “he communicated that 
Gospel which he preached among the Gentiles, but privately to them which 
were of reputation’ (ii, 2). If by ‘that Gospel’ he meant the immunity of the 
Gentile Christians from the Jewish law (and I know not what clse it can mean), 
it is not easy to conceive how he should communicate that privately, which was 
the subject of his public message. But a yet greater difficulty remains—viz. , 
that in the account which the Epistle gives of what passed upon this visit at 
Jerusalem, no notice is taken of the deliberation and decree which are recorded 
in the Acts, and which, according to that history, formed the business for the 
sake of which the journey was undertaken. The mention of the council and 
of its determination, whilst the Apostle was relating his. proceedings at 
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been led to the hypothesis that the visit in question does not 
correspond with any of the visits actually recorded in the Acts, but 
is one which is not referred to at all in that work. These theories 
have found very little favour, however, and we mention them solely 
to complete our statement of the general controversy. Consider- 
ing the fulness of the report of the visit in Acts xv. and the peculiar 
nature of the facts stated by the Apostle himself in his letter to the 
Galatians, the difficulty of identifying the particular visit referred 
to is a phenomenon which cannot be too much considered. Is it 
possible, if the narrative in the Acts were really historically 
accurate, that any reasonable doubt could ever have existed as to 
its correspondence with the Apostle’s statements? We may here 
at once say that, although many of the critics who finally decide 
that the visit described in Acts xv. is the same as that referred to 
in the second chapter of the Epistle argue that the obvious dis- 
crepancies and contradictions between the two accounts may be 
sufficiently explained and reconciled, this is for very strong reasons 
disputed, and the narrative in the Acts, when tested by the authentic 
statements of the Apostle, pronounced inaccurate and unhistorical. 

It is only necessary to read the two accounts in order to under- 
stand the grounds upon which even Apologists like Paley and 
Wieseler feel themselves compelled to suppose that the Apostle is 
describing transactions which occurred during some visit either 
unmentioned or not fully related in the Acts, rather than identify 
it with the visit reported in the fifteenth chapter, from which it so 
essentially differs. A material difference is not denied by anyone, 
and explanations with a view to reconciliation have never been 
dispensed with. “Thiersch, who has nothing better than the usual 
apologetic explanations to offer, does not hesitate to avow the 
apparent incongruities of the two narratives. ‘The journey,” he 
says, “is the same, but no human ingenuity can make out that 
also the conference and the decree resulting from it are the same.” 
He supposes that the problem is to be solved by asserting that the 
Apostle speaks of the private, the historian of the public, circum- 
stances of the visit. All who maintain the historical character of 
the Acts must, of course, more or less thoroughly adopt this argu- 
ment ; but it is obvious that, in doing so, they admit, on the one 
hand, the general discrepancy, and, on the other, if successful in 
establishing their position, they could do no more than show that 
the Epistle does not absolutely exclude the account in the Acts. 
Both writers profess to describe events which occurred during the 


Jerusalem, could hardly have been avoided if in truth the narrative belonged to 
the same journey. To me it appears more probable that Paul and Barnabas 
had taken some journey to Jerusalem, the mention of which is omitted in the 
Acts?i7. 3 » (Evidences, and Hore Pauline, ch. v., No. 10, p. 382). 


t Thiersch, Die Atrche tm ap. Zettalter, p. 129. 
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same visit; both record matters of the highest interest closely 
bearing on the same subject; yet the two accounts are so different 
from each other that they can only be rescued from complete 
antagonism by complete separation. Supposing the author of the 
Acts to be really acquainted with the occurrences of this visit, and 
to have intended to give a plain unvarnished account of them, the 
unconscious ingenuity with which he has omitted the important 
facts mentioned by Paul, and eliminated the whole of the Apostle’s 
individuality, would indeed be as remarkable as it is unfortunate. 
But, supposing the Apostle Paul to have been aware of the formal 
proceedings narrated in the Acts, characterised by such unanimity 
and liberal Christian feeling, it would be still more astonishing and 
unfortunate that he has not only silently passed them over, but has 
conveyed so singularly different an impression of his visit.‘ As 
the Apostle certainly could not have been acquainted with. the 
Acts, his silence regarding the Council and its momentous decree, 
as well as his ignorance of the unbroken harmony which prevailed, 
are perfectly intelligible. He, of course, only knew and described 
what actually occurred. The author of the Acts, however, might 
and must have known the Epistle to the Galatians, and the 
ingenuity with which the tone and details of the authentic report 
are avoided or transfigured cannot be ascribed to mere accident, 
but must largely be attributed to design, although also partly, it 
may be, to the ignorance and the pious imagination of .a later age. 
Is it possible, for instance, that the controversy regarding the 
circumcision of Titus, and the dispute with Peter at Antioch, 
which are so prominently related in the Epistle, but present a view 
so different from the narrative of Acts, can have been undesignedly 
omitted? The violent apologetic reconciliation which is effected 
between the two accounts is based upon the foregone. conclusion 
that the author of the canonical Acts, however he may seem to 
deviate from the Apostle, cannot possibly contradict him or be in 
error ; but the preceding examination has rendered such a position 
untenable, and here we have not to do with a canonised “St. Luke,” 
but with an unknown writer, whose work must be judged by the 
ordinary rules of criticism. . 
According to the Acts, a most serious question is raised at 
Antioch. Certain. men from Judea came thither teaching, 
“xcept ye have been circumcised after the manner of Moses ye 
cannot be saved.” After much dissension and disputation, the 
Church of Antioch appoint that Paul and Barnabas, “and certain 


* “ Our difficulty in reading this page of history arises not so much from the 
absence of light as from the perplexity of cross lights. The narratives of 
St. Luke and St. Paul only then cease to conflict when we take into account 
the different positions of the writers and the different objects they had in view” 
(Lightfoot, St. Pauls Epistle to the Galatians, p. 224). 
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others of them,” shall go up to Jerusalem unto the Apostles and 
elders about this question. The motive of the journey is here 
most distinctly and definitely described. Paul is solemnly deputed 
by the Church to lay before the mother Church of Jerusalem a 
difficult question, upon the answer to which turns the whole 
future of Christianity. Paul’s account gives a very different 
complexion to the visit: ‘Then, after fourteen years, I went up 
again to Jerusalem with Barnabas, taking Titus also with me. 
But I went up according to revelation (Kata diroxdéd\vyw) and 
communicated to them the» Gospel which I preach among the 
Gentiles,” etc. Paley might well say: “This is not very recon- 
cilable.”* It is argued? that the two statements may supplement 
each other; that the revelation may have been made to the Church 
of Antioch and have led to the mission ; or that, being made to 
Paul, it may have decided him to undertake it. If, however, we 
admit that the essence of truth consists not in the mere letter but 
in the spirit of what is stated, it seems impossible to reconcile 
these accounts. It might be granted that a historian, giving a 
report of events which had occurred, might omit some secret 
motive actuating the conduct even of one of the principal persons 
with whom he has to do; but that the Apostle, under the actual 
circumstances, and while protesting, “ Now the things which I 
am writing unto you, behold, before God, I lie not !” should alto- 
gether suppress the important official character of his journey to 
Jerusalem, and give it the distinct colour of a visit voluntarily and 
independently made xara droxdAvyv, is inconceivable. As we: 
proceed, it will become apparent that the divergence between the 
two accounts is systematic and fundamental ; but we may here so 
far anticipate as to point out that the Apostle explicitly excludes 
an official visit not only by stating an “inward motive,” and 
omitting all mention of a public object, but by the expression, 
“and communicated to them the Gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles, but privately to those who,” etc. ‘To quote Paley’s 
words: “If by ‘that Gospel’ he meant the immunity of the 


t Hore Paul., ch. v., No. x. See back, p. 698, note 2. 

2 “Here, however, there is no contradiction. The historian naturally records 
the external impulse which led to the mission ; the Apostle himself states his 
inward motive. ‘ What I did,’ he says, ‘ I did not owing to circumstances, not 
as yielding to pressure, not in deference to others, but because thé Spirit of God 
told me it was right.’ The very stress which he lays on this revelation seems to 
show that other influences were at work” (!) (Lightfoot, Sz. P. Ep. to the Gal., 
p. 124). Dr. Lightfoot quotes as parallel cases, suggesting how the one motive 
might supplement the other, Acts ix. 29, 30; cf. xxii, 17, xxiii. 2-4, and xy. 28. 
It is unfortunate that all these ‘‘ parallel cases” are taken from the work whose 
accuracy is in question, and that the first is actually discredited by the Apostle’s 
own account, whilst the others are open to equally strong objections. See also 
Alford, Greck Test., ii., Proleg., p. 27, iii., p. 12; Meyer, Br. an die Gal., p. 61 f. 
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Gentile Christians from the Jewish law (and I know not what else 
it can mean), it is not easy to conceive how he should communi- 
cate that privately, which was the subject of his public message ”;* 
and we may add, how he should so absolutely alter the whole 
character of his visit. In the Acts, he is an ambassador charged 
with a most important mission ; in. the Epistle, he is Paul the 
Apostle, moved solely by his own reasons again to visit Jerusalem. 
The author of the Acts, however, who is supposed to record only 
the external circumstances, when tested is found to do so very im- 
perfectly, for he omits all mention of Titus, who is conjectured to 
be tacitly included in the “certain others. of them,” who were 
appointed by the Church to accompany Paul, and he is altogether 
silent regarding the strenuous effort to enforce the rite of circum- 
cision in his case, upon which the Apostle lays so much stress. 
The Apostle, who throughout maintains his simply independent 
attitude, mentions his taking Titus with him as a purely voluntary 
act, and certainly conveys no impression that he also was delegated 
by the Church. We shall presently see how significant the sup- 
pression of Titus is in connection with the author’s transformation 
of the circumstances of the visit. In affirming that he went up 
“ according to revelation,” Paul proceeds in the very spirit in which 
he began to write this Epistle. | He continues simply to assert-his 
independence and equality with the elder Apostles. In speaking 
of his first journey he has this object in view, and he states pre- 
cisely the duration of his visit and whom he saw. If he had 
suppressed the official character of this second visit and the fact 
that he submitted for the decision of the Apostles and elders the 
question of the immunity of the Gentile converts from circum- 
cision, and thus curtly ascribed his going to a revelation, he would 
have compromised himself in a very serious manner, and exposed 
himself to a charge of disingenuousness of which his enemies 
would not have failed to take advantage. But, whether we con- 
sider the evidence of the Apostle himself in speaking of this visit, 
the absence of all external allusion to the supposed proceedings 
when reference to them would not only have been most appropriate 
but was almost necessary, the practical contradiction of the whole 
narrative implied in the subsequent conduct of Peter at Antioch, 
or the inconsistency of the conduct attributed in it to Paul him- 
self, we are forced back to the natural conclusion that the Apostle 
does not suppress anything, and does not give so absurdly partial 
an account of his visit as would be the case if the narrative in the 
Acts be historical, but that, in a few rapid powerful lines, he com- 
pletes a suggestive sketch of its chief characteristics. This becomes 
more apparent at every step we take in our comparison of the two 
narratives. 
* Hore Paul., ch. v., No, x. See p. 698, note 2. 
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If we pass on to the next stage of the proceedings, we find an 
equally striking divergence between the two writers, and it must 
not escape attention that the variations are not merely incidental, 
but are thorough and consecutive. According to the Acts, there 
was a solemn congress held in Jerusalem, on which occasion, the 
Apostles and elders and the Church being assembled, the question 
whether it was necessary that the Gentiles should be circumcised 
and bound to keep the law of Moses was fully discussed, and a 
formal resolution finally adopted by the meeting. The proceed- 
ings, in fact, constitute what has always been regarded as the first 
Council of the Christian Church. The account in the Epistle 
does not seem to betray any knowledge of such a congress. The 
Apostle himself says merely : ‘“‘ But I went according to revelation 
and communicated to them (adrots) the Gospel which I preach among 
the Gentiles, but privately to them which seemed (to be something) 
(kar’ idiay dérois Soxotow).”* The opinion that the author of Acts 
“alludes in a general way to conferences and discussions preced- 
ing the congress’? is based upon the statement, xv. 4, 5: ‘And 
when they came to Jerusalem they were received by the Church 
and by the Apostles and the elders, and declared all that God did 
with them. But there rose up certain of the sect of the Pharisees, 
who believed, saying: That it is necessary to circumcise them and 
to command them to keep the law of Moses. And the Apostles 
and the elders came together to see regarding this matter. And 
when there had been much disputation Peter rose up and said,” 
etc. If it were admitted that more than one meeting is here 
indicated, it is clear that the words cannot be legitimately strained 
into a reference to more than two conferences. ‘The first of these 
is a general meeting of the Apostles and elders and of the Church 
to receive the delegates from Antioch, and the second is an equally 
general and public conference (verse 6): not only are the Apostles 
and elders present, but also the general body of Christians, as 
clearly appears from the statement (verse 12) that, after the speech 
of Peter, “all the multitude (av 7d wAnOos) kept silence.”3 
The “much disputation” evidently takes place on the occasion 
when the Apostles and elders are gathered together to consider the 
matter. If, therefore, two meetings can be maintained from the 
narrative in Acts, both are emphatically public and general, and 
neither, therefore, the private conference of the Epistle. ‘The main 
fact that the author of the Acts describes a general congress of the 
Church as taking place is never called in question. 


Gr) ete 2 Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 125. 

3 It has been pertinently asked, How it is possible that such a meeting could 
have taken place ? What room could have been found to contain the assembly ? 
(cf. Reuss, VW. Rev. de Théol., 1858, ii., p. 36). 
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On the other hand, few who appreciate the nature of the dis- 
crepancy which we are discussing will feel that the difficulty is 
solved by suggesting that there is space for the insertion of other 
incidents in the Apostle’s narrative. It is rather late now to inter- 
polate a general Council of the Church into the pauses of the 
Galatian letter. To suppose that the communications of Paul to 
the “Pillar” Apostles, and the distressing debate regarding the 
circumcision of Titus, may be inferred between the lines of the 
account in the Acts, is a bold effort of imagination; but it is far 
from being as hopeless as an attempt to reconcile the discrepancy 
by thrusting the important public congress into some corner of the 
Apostle’s statement. In so far as any argument is advanced in 
support of the assertion that Paul’s expression implies something 
more than the private conference, it is based upon the reference 
intended in the words dveOeunv adrots. When Paul says he went 
up to Jerusalem and communicated “to them” his Gospel, but 
privately rots doxodowv, whom does he mean to indicate by the 
avrots? Does he refer to the Christian community of Jerusalem, 
or to the Apostles themselves? It is pretty generally admitted 
that either application is permissible; but whilst a majority of 
apologetic, together with some independent, critics adopt the 
former, not a few consider, as Chrysostom, C2cumenius, and 
Calvin did before them, that Paul more probably referred to the 
Apostles. In favour of the former there is the fact, it is argued, 
that the airots is used immediately after the statement that the 
Apostle went up “to Jerusalem,” and that it may be more natural 
to conclude that he speaks of the Christians there, more especially 
as he seems to distinguish between the communication made airois 
and xa’ idiav rots doxotow ;t and, in support of this, “they ” 
in Gal. 1. 23, 24, is, though we think without propriety, referred to. 
It is, on the other hand, urged that it is very unlikely that the 
Apostle would in such a way communicate his Gospel to the whole 
community, and that in the expressions used he indicates no 
special transaction, but that the dveGéuny adrois is merely an indefinite 
statement for which he immediately substitutes the more precise 
kar’ Wiav 8€ tots Soxotow.2 It is quite certain that there is no 


* Meyer argues, not without force, that if Paul had not by xaz7’ idlay dé in- 
tended to distinguish a different communication, he must have said: dveOéunv 
avrots, K.T.d., avebéuny dé rots dox. omitting the distinguishing ‘kar’ ldlay 
(Br. an die Gal., p. 62, anm.). 

? An able and impartial critic, Reuss, attempts to reconcile the two accounts 
by arguing that such a question could not possibly have been laid before and 
decided by the whole community. He, therefore, supposes that private con- 
ferences took place. This ‘‘ reconciliation,” however, is excluded by the 
account in Acts, which so distinctly represents a large public congress, and it 
by no means lessens the fundamental discrepancy of the narratives (cf. Reuss, 
NV. Rev. de Théol,, 1858, ii. 334 f., 1859, iii., p. 62 f.). . 
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mention of the Christian community of Jerusalem to which the 
avrots can with any real grammatical necessity be referred ; but 
when the whole purport of the first part of the Apostle’s letter is 
considered the reference to the Apostles in the atrots becomes 
clearer. Paul is protesting the independence of his Gospel, and 
that he did not receive it from man, but from Jesus Christ. He 
wishes to show that he was not taught by the Apostles nor 
dependent upon them. He states that after his conversion he did 
not go to those who were Apostles before him, but, on the contrary, 
went away to Arabia, and only three years after he went up to 
Jerusalem, and then only for the purpose of making the acquaint- 
ance of Peter, and on that occasion other of the Apostles saw he 
none save James the Lord’s brother. After fourteen years, he 
continues to recount, he again went up to Jerusalem; but accord- 
ing to revelation, and communicated to them—v.e., to the Apostles— 
the Gospel which he preached among the Gentiles. The Apostles 
have been in the writer’s mind throughout, but in the impetuous 
flow of his ideas, which, in the first two chapters of this Epistle, 
outrun the pen, the sentences become involved. It must be 
admitted, finally, that the reference intended is a matter of opinion, 
and cannot be authoritatively settled. If we suppose it to refer to 
the community of Jerusalem, taking thus the more favourable 
construction, how would this affect the question? Can it be 
maintained that in this casual and indefinite “to them” we have 
any confirmation of the general congress of the Acts, with its 
debates, its solemn settlement of that momentous proposition 
regarding the Gentile Christians, and its important decree? It is 
impossible to credit that, in saying that he “communicated to them ” 
the Gospel which he preached amongst the Gentiles, the Apostle 
referred to a Council like that described in the Acts, to which, as 
a delegate from the Church of Antioch, he submitted the question 
of the conditions upon which the Gentiles were to be admitted 
into the Church, and tacitly accepted their decision. Even if it 
be assumed that the Apostle makes this slight passing allusion to 
some meeting different from his conference with the pillar Apostles, 
it could not have been a general congress assembled for the pur- 
pose stated in the Acts and characterised by such proceedings. 
The discrepancy between the two narratives is not lessened by any 
supposed indication either in the Epistle or in the Acts of other 
incidents than those actually described. The suggestion that the 
dispute about Titus involved some publicity does not avail, for the 
greater the publicity and importance of the episode the greater 
the difficulty of explaining the total silence regarding it of the 
author of Acts. The more closely the two statements are com- 
pared the more apparent does it become that the author describes 


proceedings which are totally different in general character, in 
2Z 
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details and in spirit, from those so vividly sketched by the Apostle 
Paul. 

We shall have more to say presently regarding the irreconcilable 
contradiction in spirit between the whole account which is given in 
the Acts of this Council and the writings of Paul; but it may be 
more convenient, if less effective, if we, for the present, take the 
chief points in the narrative as they arise and consider how far 
they are supported or discredited by other data. We shall refer 
later to the manner in which the question which leads to the 
Council is represented as arising, and at once proceed to the 
speech of Peter. After there had been much disputation as to 
whether the Gentile Christians must necessarily be circumcised 
and required to observe the Mosaic law, it is stated that Peter 
rose up and said: xv. 7., ““Men (and) brethren, ye know that a 
good while ago God made choice among you that the Gentiles by 
my mouth should hear the word of the Gospel and believe. 8. 
And God which knoweth the hearts bare them witness, giving 
them the Holy Spirit even as unto us; 9. and put no distinction 
between us and them, having purified their hearts by the faith. 
to. Now, therefore, why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the 
neck of the disciples which neither our fathers nor we were able 
to bear? 11. But by the grace of our Lord Jesus we believe we 
are saved even as also they.”* The liberality of the sentiments 
thus put into the mouth of Peter requires no demonstration, and 
there is here an explicit expression of convictions, which we must, 
from his own words, consider to be the permanent and mature 
views of the Apostle, dating, as they do, “from ancient days” 
(a’ jpepOv dpxaiov) and originating in so striking and supernatural 
a manner. We may, therefore, expect that, whenever we meet 
with an authentic record of Peter’s opinions and conduct else- 
where, they should exhibit the impress of such advanced and 
divinely-imparted views. The statement which Peter makes, that 
God had a good while before selected him that the Gentiles by his 
voice should hear the Gospel, is, of course, a reference to the case 
of Cornelius, and this unites the fortunes of the speech and pro- 
ceedings of the Council with that episode. We have seen how 
little ground there is for considermg that narrative, with its 
elaborate tissue of miracles, historical. The speech which adopts 
it is thus discredited, and all other circumstances confirm the 
conclusion that the speech is not authentic. If the name of Peter 
were erased and that of Paul substituted, the sentiments expressed 
would be singularly appropriate. We should have the divinely- 
appointed Apostle of the Gentiles advocating complete immunity 
from the Mosaic law, and enunciating Pauline principles in 


* Acts. xv, 7-11. 
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peculiarly Pauline terms. When Peter declares that “God put no 
distinction between us (Jews) and them (Gentiles), purifying their 
hearts by faith,t but by the grace (ydpis) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ we believe we are saved even as also they,” do we not hear 
Paul’s sentiments, so elaborately expressed in the Epistle to the 
Romans and elsewhere ? “ For there is no difference between Jew 
and Greek; for the same Lord of all is rich unto all that call upon 
him. For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be’ saved e741 o “justified freely by his grace (xdpus) through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus.”3 And when Peter exclaims, 
““Why tempt ye God to put a yoke ((vyés) upon the neck of the 
disciples which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear ?” have 
we not rather a paraphrase of the words in the Epistle to the 
Galatians ? ‘ With liberty Christ made us free ; stand fast, there- 
fore, and be not entangled again in a yoke (¢vyés) of bondage. 
Behold, I Paul say unto you that, if ye be circumcised, Christ will 
profit you nothing. But I testify again to every man who is 
circumcised that he is a debtor to do the whole law‘...... For as 
many as are of works of law are under a curse,” etc. These are 
only a few sentences of which the speech in Acts is an echo, but 
no attentive reader can fail to perceive that it contains in germ the 
whole of Pauline universalism. 

From the Pauline author of the Acts this might fairly be ex- 
pected, and, if we linguistically examine the speech, we have 
additional evidence that it is simply, like others which we have 
considered, a composition from his own pen.® It cannot be 
doubted that the language is that of the author of the Acts, and 
no serious attempt has ever been made to show that it is the 
language of Peter. If it be asserted that, in the form before us, it 
is a translation, there is not the slightest evidence to support the 
assertion ; and it has to contend with the unfortunate circumstance 
that, in the supposed process, the words of Peter have not only 
become the words of the author, but his thoughts the thoughts of 
Paul. 

We may now inquire whether we find in authentic records of 
the Apostle Peter’s conduct and views any confirmation of the 
liberality which is attributed to him in the Acts. He is here 
represented as proposing the emancipation of Gentile converts 
from the Mosaic law: does this accord with the statements of the 


® Cf. Rom. iv. 13. 


2 Rom. x. 12, 13; cf. Gal. iii. 26 f.: ‘For ye are all sons of God through 
faith in Christ Jesus ;...... There is neither Jew nor Greek }...... for ye areall one 
man in Christ Jesus.” 

3 Rom. iil. 24. 4 Gal. v. 1-3. 5 [b., iii. 10. 


6 The linguistic analysis will be found in the complete edition, vol. iii., 
pp- 239-241. 
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Apostle Paul and with such information as we can elsewhere 
gather regarding Peter? Very much the contrary. 

Peter in this speech claims that, long before, God had selected 
him to make known the Gospel to the Gentiles, but Paul emphati- 
cally distinguishes him as the Apostle of the Circumcision ; and 
although, accepting facts which had actually taken place and could 
not be prevented, Peter with James and John gave Paul right 
hands of fellowship, he remained, as he had been before, Apostle 
of the Circumcision,t and, as we shall see, did not practise the 
liberality which he is said to have preached. Very shortly after 
the Council described in the Acts, there occurred the celebrated 
dispute between him and Paul which the latter proceeds to 
describe immediately after the visit to Jerusalem: ‘‘ But when 
Cephas came to Antioch,” he writes, ‘‘ I withstood him to the face, 
for he was condemned. For before certain came from James, he 
did eat with the Gentiles ; but when they came, he withdrew and 
separated himself, fearing those of the Circumcision. And the 
other Jews also joined in his hypocrisy, insomuch that even 
Barnabas was carried away with their hypocrisy. But when I saw 
that they walked not uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel, 
I said unto Cephas before all: If thou being a Jew livest (js) 
after the manner of Gentiles and not after the manner of Jews, 
how compellest (avayxa¢eus) thou the Gentiles to adopt the 
customs of the Jews? (lovdaife.v) ”? 

It is necessary to say a few words as to the significance of Peter’s 
conduct and. of Paul’s rebuke, regarding which there is some 
difference of opinion.3 Are we to understand from this that Peter, 
as a general rule, at Antioch and elsewhere, with enlightened 
emancipation from Jewish prejudices, lived as a Gentile and in full 
communion with Gentile Christians ?4 Meyers and others argue 
that, by the use of the present (js, the Apostle indicates a con- 
tinuous practice based upon principle, and that the ¢v is not 
the mere moral life, but includes the external social observances of 
Christian community ; the object, in fact, being to show that upon 
principle Peter held the advanced liberal views of Paul, and that 
the fault which he committed in withdrawing from free intercourse 
with the Gentile Christians was momentary, and merely the result 
of ‘occasional timidity and weakness.” This theory cannot bear 


Gal. ii. 7 f. 20. WoL As 

3 Cf. Lightfoot, S4. Paul's Ep. to the Gal., 338. 

4 Hilgenfeld argues that in speaking of ‘‘ eating with them ” Paul refers to 
the Agape, the meals of the Christians which had a religious significance. 
Although this is well worthy of consideration, it is not necessary for us here to 
go Rr the question (cf. Galaterbrief, p. 59 f.; Zeitschr. wiss. Th., 1858, 
p. a) 

5 Br. an die Gal., 98 f. 
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the test of examination. The account of Paul is clearly this : 
when Cephas came to Antioch, the stronghold of Gentile Chris- 
tianity, defore certain men came from James, he ate with the Gentiles, 
but as soon as these emissaries arrived he withdrew, ‘‘fearing those 
of the circumcision.” Had his normal custom been to live like 
the Gentiles, how is it possible that he could, on this occasion 
only, have feared those of the circumcision? His practice must 
have been notorious ; and had he, moreover, actually expressed 
such opinions in the congress of Jerusalem, his confession of faith 
having been so publicly made, and so unanimously approved by 
the Church, there could not have been any conceivable cause for 
such timidity. The fact evidently is, on the contrary, that Peter, 
under the influence of Paul, was induced-for the time to hold free 
communion with the Gentile Christians; but as soon as the 
emissaries of James appeared on the scene he became alarmed at 
this departuré from his principles, and fell back again into his 
normal practice. If the present @s be taken to indicate con- 
tinuous habit of life, the present avaykd¢es very much more than 
neutralises it. Paul with his usual uncompromising frankness 
rebukes the vacillation of Peter; by adopting even for a time 
fellowship with the Gentiles, Peter has practically recognised its 
validity, has been guilty of hypocrisy in withdrawing from his con- 
cession on the arrival of the followers of James, and is condemned ; 
but after such a concession he cannot legitimately demand that 
Gentile converts should “judaise.” It is obvious that whilst Peter 
lived as a Gentile he could not have been compelling the Gentiles 
to adopt Judaism. Paul, therefore, in saying, “Why compellest 
thou (dvaykdfes) the Gentiles to adopt the customs of the 
Jews? (iovdaifev),” very distinctly intimates that the normal 
practice of Peter was to compel Gentile Christians to adopt 
Judaism. There is no escaping this conclusion, for, after all 
specious reasoning to the contrary is exhausted, there remains the 
simple fact that Peter, when placed in a dilemma on the arrival of 
the emissaries of James, and forced to decide whether he will 
continue to live as a Gentile or as a Jew, adopts the latter alterna- 
tive, and, as Paul tells us, “compels” (in the present) the Gentiles, 
to judaise. A stronger indication of his views could scarcely have 
been given. Not a word is said which implies that Peter yielded 
to the vehement protests of Paul, but, on the contrary, we must un- 
doubtedly conclude that he did not; for it is impossible to suppose 
that Paul would not have stated a fact so pertinent to his argu- 
ment, had the elder Apostle been induced by his remonstrance to 
walk uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel which Paul 
preached, and both to teach and practise Christian universalism. 
We shall have abundant reason, apart from this, to conclude that 
Peter did not yield, and it is no false indication of this that, a 
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century after, we find the Clementine Homilies expressing the 
bitterness of the Petrine party against the Apostle of the Gentiles 
for this very rebuke, and representing Peter as following his 
course from city to city for the purpose of refuting Paul’s unortho- 
dox teaching. 

It is contended that Peter’s conduct at Antioch is in harmony 
with his denial of his master related in the Gospels, and, therefore, 
that such momentary and characteristic weakness might well have 
been displayed even after his adoption of liberal principles. 
Those who argue in this way forget that the denial of Jesus, as 
described in the Gospels, proceeded from the fear of death, and 
that such a reply to a merely compromising question, which did 
not directly involve principles, is a very different thing from 
conduct like that at Antioch, where, under one influence, a line 
of action was temporarily adopted which ratified views upon which 
the opinion of the Church was divided, and then abandoned 
merely from fear of the disapproval of those of the circumcision. 
The author of the Acts passes over this altercation in complete 
silence. No one has ever called in question the authenticity of 
the account which Paul gives of it. If Peter had the courage to 
make such a speech at the Council in the very capital of Judaic 
Christianity, and in the presence of James and the whole Church, 
how could he possibly, from fear of a few men from Jerusalem, 
have shown such pusillanimity in Antioch, where Paul and the 
mass of Christians supported him? If the unanimous decision of 
the Council had really been a fact, how easily he might have 
silenced any objections by an appeal to that which had “seemed 
good to the Holy Spirit” and to the Church! But there is not 
the slightest knowledge of the Council and its decree betrayed 
either by those who came from James, or by Peter, or Paul. 
The episode at Antioch is inconsistent with the conduct and 
words ascribed to Peter in the Acts, and contradicts the narrative 
in the fifteenth chapter which we are examining. 

The author of the Acts states that, after Peter had spoken, “all 
the multitude kept silence and were hearing Barnabas and Paul 
declaring what signs and wonders God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by them.” We shall not at present pause to consider 
this statement, nor the 7é/e which Paul is made to play in the 
whole transaction, beyond pointing out that, on an occasion when 
such a subject as the circumcision of the Gentiles and _ their 
subjection to the Mosaic law was being discussed, nothing could 
be more opposed to nature than to suppose that a man like the 
author of the Epistle to the Galatians could have assumed so 
passive and subordinate an attitude. After Barnabas and Paul 


= xv. 12) 
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had spoken, James is represented as saying: “ Men (and) brethren, 
hear me. Simeon declared how God at first did visit the Gentiles, 
to take out of them a people for his name. And with this agree 
the words of the prophets; as it is written: ‘After this I will 
return, and will build again the tabernacle of David which has 
fallen down; and I will build again the ruins thereof, and will 
set it up: that the residue of men may seek after the Lord, and 
all the Gentiles, upon whom my name has been called, saith the 
Lord who doeth these things, known from the beginning.’ Where- 
fore, I judge that we trouble not those from among the Gentiles 
who are turning to God ; but that we write unto them that they 
abstain from the pollutions of idols, and from fornication, and 
from things strangled, and from blood. For Moses from genera- 
tions of old hath in every city those who preach him, being read 
in the synagogues every Sabbath.” There are many reasons for 
which this speech also must be pronounced inauthentic. It may 
be observed, in passing, that James completely disregards the 
statement which Barnabas and Paul are supposed to make as to 
what God had wrought by them among the Gentiles; and, 
ignoring their intervention, he directly refers to the preceding 
speech of Peter claiming to have first been selected to convert 
the Gentiles. We shall reserve discussion of the conditions which 
James proposes to impose upon Gentile Christians till we come to 
the apostolic decree which embodies them. 

The precise signification of the sentence with which (verse 21) 
he concludes has been much debated, but need not detain us 
long. Whatever may be said of the liberal part of the speech, it 
is obvious that the author has been more true to the spirit of the 
time in conceiving this and other portions of it than in composing 
the speech of Peter. The continued observance of the Mosaic 
ritual, and the identity of the synagogue with the Christian Church, 
are correctly indicated; and when James is again represented 
(xxi. 20 f.) as advising Paul to join those who had a vow, in order 
to prove that he himself walked orderly and was an observer of 
the law, and did not teach the Jews to apostatise from Moses and 
abandon the rite of circumcision, he is consistent in his portrait. 
It is nevertheless clear that, however we may read the restrictions 
which James ‘proposes to impose upon Gentile Christians, the 
author of Acts intends them to be considered as a most liberal 
and almost complete concession of immunity. “I judge,” he 
makes James say, “that we trouble not those from among the 
Gentiles who are turning to God”; and again, on the second 
occasion of which we have just been speaking, in referring to the 
decree, a contrast is drawn between the Christian Jews, from 


t Acts xv. 13-20. 
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whom observance of the law is demanded, and the Gentiles, who 
are only expected to follow the prescriptions of the decree. 

James is represented as supporting the statement of Peter how 
God visited the Gentiles by “ the words of the Prophets,” quoting 
a passage from Amos ix. 11, 12. It is difficult to see how the 
words, even as quoted, apply to the case at all; but this is 
immaterial. Loose reasoning can certainly not be taken as a mark 
of inauthenticity. It is much more to the point that James, 
addressing an assemby of Apostles and elders in Jerusalem, quotes 
the prophet Amos freely from the Septuagint version,* which differs 
widely in the latter and more important part from the Hebrew 
text. The passage in the Hebrew reads: ix. rr. “In that day 
will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, and close up 
the breaches thereof; and I will raise up his ruins, and I will build 
it as in the days of old, 12. that they may possess the remnant of 
Edom, and of all the heathen upon whom my name is called, 
saith the Lord that doeth this.” The authors of the Septuagint 
version altered the twelfth verse into: “That the residue of men 
may seek after the Lord and all the Gentiles upon whom my name 
is called, saith the Lord who doeth these things.” It is perfectly 
clear that the prophet does not, in the original, say what James is 
here represented as stating, and that his own words refer to the 
national triumph of Israel, and not to the conversion of the 
Gentiles. Amos, in fact, prophesies that the Lord will restore the 
former power and glory of Israel, and that the remnant of Edom 
and the other nations of the theocracy shall be re-united, as they 
were under David. No one questions the fact that the original 
prophecy is altered. The question as to whether James or the 
author of the Acts is responsible for the adoption of the Septuagint 
version is felt to be a serious problem. Some critics affirm that in 
all probability James must have spoken in Aramaic ; whilst others 
maintain that he delivered this address in Greek. In the one case, 
it is supposed that he quoted the original Hebrew, and that the 
author of the Acts, or the document from which he derived his 
report, may have used the Septuagint; and in the other, it is 
suggested that the LXX. may have had another and more correct 
reading before them, for it is supposed impossible that James 
himself could have quoted a version which was actually different 
from the original Hebrew. These and many other similar-explana- 
tions, into which we need not go, do little to remove the difficulty 
presented by the fact itself. ‘To suppose that our Hebrew texts 
are erroneous in order to justify the speech is a proceeding which 


* St. James and St. Luke adof¢ that version as not contrary to the mind of 
the Spirit, and indeed as expressing that mind,” etc. (Wordsworth, G&. Zest., 
The Acts, p. 113). 
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does not require remark. It will be remembered that in the Acts 
the Septuagint is always employed in quotations from the Old 
Testament, and that this is by no means the only place in which 
that version is used when it departs from the original. It is 
difficult to conceive that any intelligent Jew could have quoted the 
Hebrew of this passage to support a proposal to free Gentile 
Christians from the necessity of circumcision and the observance 
of the Mosaic Law. It is equally difficult to suppose that James, 
a bigoted leader of the Judaistic party and the head of the Church 
at Jerusalem, could have quoted the Septuagint version of the 
Holy Scriptures, differing from the Hebrew, to such an assembly. 
It is useless to examine here the attempts to make the passage 
quoted a correct interpretation of the prophet’s meaning, or 
seriously to consider the proposition that this alteration of a 
prophetic utterance is adopted as better expressing ‘‘the mind of 
the Spirit.” if the original prophecy did not express that mind, it 
is rather late to amend the utterances of the prophets in the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

Linguistic analysis' confirms the conclusion that the speech of 
James at the Council proceeds likewise from the pen of the 
general author, and the incomprehensible liberality of the senti- 
ments expressed, as well as the peculiarity of the quotation 
from Amos according to the Septuagint, thus receive at once 
their simple explanation. 

If we now compare the account of James’s share in granting 
liberal conditions to Gentile Christians with the statements of 
Paul, we arrive at the same result. It is in consequence of 
the arrival of “certain men from James” (tivds dard *laxoBov) that 
Peter, through fear of them, withdrew from communion with the 
Gentiles. It will be remembered that the whole discussion is 
said to have arisen in Antioch originally from the Judaistic 
teaching of certain men who came “from Judea,” who are 
disowned in the apostolic letter.2 It is unfortunate, to say 
the least of it, that so many of those who systematically opposed 
the work of the Apostle Paul claimed to represent the views of 
James and the mother Church.3 The contradiction of the author 
of the Acts, with his object of conciliation, has but small weight 


* The linguistic analysis will be found in the complete edition, vol. iii, 
PP. 252-254. 

2 Acts xv. 24. 

3 “Of the Judaisers who are denounced in St. Paul’s Epistles this much 
is certain, that they exalted the authority of the Apostles of the Circumcision ; 
and that, in some instances at least, as members of the mother Church, they 
had direct relations with James, the Lord’s brother. But when we attempt to 
define those relations we are lost ina maze of conjecture” (Lightfoot, A. ¢o 
the Gal., p. 353): 
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before the statements of Paul and the whole voice of tradition. 
At any rate, almost immediately after the so-called Apostolic 
Council, with its decree adopted mainly at the instigation of 
James, his emissaries caused the defection of Peter in Antioch 
and the rupture with Paul. It is generally admitted, in the face 
of the clear affirmation of Paul, that the men in question must in 
all probability have been actually sent by James. It is obvious 
that, to justify the fear of so leading an apostle as Peter, not 
only must they have been thus deputed, but must have been 
influential men, representing authoritative and prevalent Judaistic 
opinions. We shall not attempt to divine the object of their 
mission, but we may say that it is impossible to separate them 
from the Judaistic teachers who urged circumcision upon the 
Galatian Christians and opposed the authority of the Apostle 
Paul. Not pursuing this further at present, however, it is obvious 
that the effect produced by these emissaries is quite incompatible 
with the narrative that, so short a time before, James and the 
Church of Jerusalem had unanimously promulgated conditions, 
under which the Gentile Christians were freely admitted into 
communion, and which fully justified Peter in eating with them. 
The incident at Antioch, as connected with James as well as with 
Peter, excludes the supposition that the account of the Council 
contained in the Acts can be considered historical. 

The Apostolic letter embodying the decree of the Council now 
demands our attention. It seemed good to the Apostles and the 
elders with the whole Church to choose two leading men among 
the brethren, and to send them to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas, 
and they wrote by them (xv. 23): “The Apostles and brethren 
which are elders unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, greeting. 24. Forasmuch as we 
heard that certain which went out from us troubled you with words, 
subverting your souls, to whom we gave no commandment, 25. it 
seemed good unto us, having become of one mind, to choose 
out and send men unto you with our beloved Barnabas and 
Paul, 26. men that have given up their lives for the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 27. We have, therefore, sent Judas -and 
Silas, who shall also tell you the same things by word of mouth. 
28. For it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us to lay 
upon you no greater burden than these necessary things: 29. 
that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and 
from things strangled, and from fornication: from which if ye 
keep yourselves ye shall do well. Fare ye well.” It is argued that 
the simplicity of this composition, its brevity and the absence of 
hierarchical tendency, prove the authenticity and the originality of 
the epistle. Nothing, however, could be more arbitrary than to 
assert that the author of the Acts, composing a letter supposed to 
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be written under the circumstances, would have written one 
different from this. We shall, on the contrary, see good reason 
for affirming that he actually did compose it, and that it bears 
the obvious impress of his style. Besides, Zellert has pointed out 
that, in a document affirmed to be so removed from all calculation 
or object, verse 26 could hardly have found a place. The refer- 
ence to “our beloved” Barnabas and Paul, as “men that have 
given up their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” is 
scarcely consistent with the primitive brevity and simplicity which 
are made the basis of such an argument. 

In the absence of better evidence, Apologists grasp at extremely 
slight indications of authenticity, and of this nature seems to us 
the mark of genuineness which Bleek and others? consider that 
they find in the fact that the name of Barnabas is placed before 
that of Paulin this document. It is maintained that, from the 
13th chapter; the author begins to give the precedence to 
Paul, but that, in reverting to the former order, the synodal letter 
gives evidence both of its antiquity and genuineness. If any 
weight could be attached to such an indication, it is unfortunate 
for this argument that the facts are not as stated, for the order 
‘ Barnabas and Paul” occurs at xiv. 12 and 14, and even in the 
very account of the Council at xv. 12. The two names are men- 
tioned together in the Acts sixteen times, Barnabas being named 
first eight times (xi. 30, xii. 25, xiii. 1, 2, 7, XiV. 12, 14, xv--12), 
and Paul as frequently (xiii. 43, 46, 50, xv. 2 twice, 22, 25, 35). 
Apologists like Lekebusch3 and Oertel+ reject Bleek’s argument. 
The greeting xa/pewv, with which the letter opens, and which, 
amongst the Epistles of the New Testament, is only found in that 
bearing the name of James (i. 1), is said to be an indication that 
the letter of the Council was written by James himself. Before 
such an argument could avail, it would be necessary, though 
difficult, to prove the authenticity of the Epistle of James, but we 
need not enter upon such a question. xa/pew is the ordinary 
Greek form of greeting in all epistles,5 and the author of Acts, who 
writes purer Greek than any other writer in our Canon, naturally 
adopts it. Not only does he do so here, but he makes use 
of the same yxaépev in the letter of the chief captain Lysias 
(xxiti. 26), which also evidently proceeds from his hand. More- 


t Apostelgesch., 246 Ff. 

2 Bleek, Zin/., p. 349; Baumgarten, dZg., p. 470 f.; Ewald, Gesch. V. 
TIsr., vi., p. 440, anm. ; Gloag, Acés, ii., p. 89 f.; Lange, Das ap. Z., ii., p. 189 ; 
Meyer, AzZeg., p. fe 

3 Die ee, p- 316. 4 Paulus in D. Apostelgesch., 1868, p. 227. 

5 Wetstein quotes Artemidorus (Ovedr., iii. 44): cov mdons emiorodys 7d 
xalpew kal éppwoo héyew (Ad Act. Apost., xv. 2). ; 

6 This letter terminates, v. 30, with the usual &fpwoo, according to the 
Cod. Sinaiticus, E, G, and others; A and Z& omit it. 
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over, the word is used as a greeting in Luke i. 28, and not un- 
frequently elsewhere in the New Testament, as Matt. xxvi. 49, 
XXVli. 29, xxviii. 9, Mark xv. 18, John xix. 3, 2 John ro, 11. 
Lekebusch,' Meyer,? and Oertel3 reject the argument, and we may 
add that, if yatpev prove anything, it proves that the author of 
Acts, who uses the word in the letter of Lysias, also wrote the 
synodal letter. 

In what language must we suppose that the Epistle was origi- 
nally written? Oertel maintains an Aramaic original,+ but the 
greater number of writers consider that the original language was 
Greek. It cannot be denied that the composition, as it stands, 
contains many of the peculiarities of style of the author of 
Acts ; and these are, indeed, so marked that even Apologists like 
Lekebusch and Oertel, whilst maintaining the substantial authen- 
ticity of the Epistle, admit that at least its actual form must be 
ascribed to the general author. The originality of the form being 
abandoned, it is difficult to perceive any ground for asserting the 
originality and genuineness of the substance. That assertion rests 
solely upon a vague traditional confidence in the author of Acts, 
which is shown to be without any solid foundation. The form of 
this Epistle clearly professes to be as genuine as the substance, 
and if the original language was Greek, there is absolutely no 
reason why the original letter should have been altered. The 
similarity of the construction to that of the prologue to the third 
Gospel, in which the personal style of the writer may be supposed 
to have been most unreservedly shown, has long been admitted:— 


LUKE. 1. | ACTS Xv. 
I. eme.Onmep moANol emexelpyoar 24. Eemevd) AKovoamey dtr. Twes 
dvaraéacbat...... eTdpacay...... 
3. dog Kamol, mapnkoovdynkdre 25. edokev tuivy yevomevors omobv- 
Tacw aKpiBws, paddv, 
bret ls a La 
Kabeens Tor ypawat. avdpas meuWar. 


A more detailed linguistic examination of the Epistle, however, 
confirms the conclusion already stated.5 

Turning now from the letter to the spirit of this decree, we 
must endeavour to form some idea of its purport and bearing. 
The first point which should be made clear is; that the question 
raised before the Council solely affected the Gentile converts, and 
that the conditions contained in the decree were imposed upon 
that branch of the Church alone. No change whatever in the 


1 Apostels., p. 316. 2 Apostelg., Pp. 345. 

5 Paul. in d. Apg., p. 227; comp. Reiche, Comm. in Ep. Jac., 1833, p. 1. 

4 [b., p. 227 f.; cf Grotius, Aunot. in N. T. ad Act. Ap., xv. 23, who 
takes xalpew to be the rendering of the Hebrew salutation of Peace. 


5 The linguistic analysis will be found in the complete edition, vol. iii., p. 260 f. 
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position of Jewish Christians was contemplated ; they were left 
as before, subject to the Mosaic law. This is very apparent in the 
reference which is made long after to the decree, ch. xxi. 20 f., 25, 
when the desire is expressed to Paul by James, who proposed the 
decree, and the elders of Jerusalem, that he should prove to the 
many thousands of believing Jews, all zealous of the law, that he 
did not teach the Jews who were among the Gentiles apostasy 
from Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their 
children, neither to walk after the customs. Paul, who is likewise 
represented in the Acts as cireumcising with his own hand, after 
the decision of the Council had been adopted, Timothy the son 
of a Greek, whose mother was a Jewess, consents to give the Jews 
of Jerusalem the required proof. We have already shown, at the 
commencement of this section, that nothing was further from the 
minds of the Jewish Christians than the supposition that the 
obligation to -observe the Mosaic law was weakened by the 
adoption of Christianity; and the representation in the Acts is 
certainly so far correct that it does not pretend that Jewish 
Christians either desired or sanctioned any relaxation of Mosaic 
observances on the part of believing Jews. This cannot be too 
distinctly remembered in considering the history of primitive 
Christianity. The initiatory rite was essential to full participation 
in the Covenant. It was left for Paul to preach the abrogation of 
the law and the abandonment of circumcision. If the speech of 
Peter seems to suggest the abrogation of the law even for Jews, 
it is only in a way which shows that the author had no clear 
historical fact to relate, and merely desired to ascribe, vaguely 
and indefinitely, Pauline sentiments to the Apostle of the 
circumcision. No remark is made upon these strangely liberal 
expressions of Peter, and neither the proposition of James nor 
the speech in which he states it takes the slightest notice of them. 
The conduct of Peter at Antioch and the influence exercised by 
James through his emissaries restore us to historical ground. 
Whether the author intended to represent that the object of the 
conditions of the decree was to admit the Gentile Christians to 
full communion with the Jewish, or merely to the subordinate 
position of Proselytes of the Gate, is uncertain, but it is not 
necessary to discuss the point. 

There is not the slightest external evidence that such a decree 
ever existed, and the more closely the details are examined the 
more evident does it become that it has no historical consistency. 
How, and upon what principle, were these singular conditions 
selected? Their heterogeneous character is at once apparent, 
but not so the reason for a combination which is neither limited 
to Jewish customs nor sufficiently representative of moral duties. 
It has been argued, on the one hand, that the prohibitions of the 
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apostolic decree are simply those, reduced to a necessary minimum, 
which were enforced in the case of heathen converts to Judaism, 
who did not join themselves fully to the people of the Covenant 
by submitting to circumcision, but were admitted to imperfect 
communion as Proselytes of the Gate. The conditions named, 
however, do not fully represent the rules framed for such cases, 
and many critics consider that the conditions imposed, although 
they may have been influenced by the Noachian prescriptions, 
were rather moral duties which it was, from special circumstances, 
thought expedient to specify. We shall presently refer to some 
of these conditions; but bearing in mind the views which were 
dominant amongst primitive Christians, and more especially, as is 
obvious, amongst the Christians of Jerusalem, where this decree is 
supposed to have been unanimously adopted—bearing in mind the 
teaching which is said to have led to the Council, the episode at 
Antioch, and the systematic Judaistic opposition which retarded 
the work of Paul and subsequently affected his reputation, it may 
be instructive to point out not only the vagueness which exists as 
to the position which it was intended that the Gentiles should 
acquire, as the effect of this decree, but also its singular and total 
inefficiency. An apologetic writer, having of course in his mind 
the fact that there is no trace of the operation of the decree, 
speaks of its conditions as follows: “The miscellaneous character 
of these prohibitions showed that, taken as a whole, they had no 
binding force independently of the circumstances which dictated 
them. They were a temporary expedient framed to meet a 
temporary emergency. ‘Their object was the avoidance of offence 
in mixed communities of Jew and Gentile converts. Beyond this 
recognised aim and general understanding implied therein, the 
limits of their application were not defined.”: In fact, the 
immunity granted to the Gentiles was thus practically almost 
unconditional. 

It is obvious that every consideration which represents the 
decree as more completely emancipating Gentile Christians 
from Mosaic obligations, and admitting them into free communion 
with believers amongst the Jews, places it in more emphatic con- 
tradiction to historical facts and the statements of the Apostle 
Paul. ‘The unanimous adoption of such a measure in Jerusalem, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the episode at Antioch, the 
fear of Peter, the silence of Paul, and the attitude of James, become 
perfectly inconceivable. If, on the contrary, the conditions were 
seriously imposed and really meant anything, a number of diffi- 
culties spring up of which we shall presently speak. That the 
prohibitions, in the opinion of the author of the Acts, constituted 


* Lightfoot, Zp. 4o the Gal., p. 296. 
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a positive and binding obligation can scarcely be doubted by any- 
one who considers the terms in which they are laid down. If they 
are represented as a concession, they are nevertheless recognised 
as a “burden,” and they are distinctly stated to be the obligations 
which ‘it seemed good to the Holy Spirit” as well as to the 
Council to impose. The qualification, that the restrictive clauses 
had no binding force “independently of the circumstances which 
dictated them,” in so far as it has any meaning beyond the un- 
necessary declaration that the decree was only applicable to the 
class for whom it was framed, seems to be inadmissible. The 
circumstance which dictated the decree was the counter-teaching 
of Jewish Christians, that it was necessary that the Gentile con- 
verts should be circumcised and keep the law of Moses. The 
restrictive clauses are simply represented as those which it was 
deemed right to impose ; and, as they are stated without qualifica- 
tion, it is holdmg the decision of the ‘‘ Holy Spirit” and of the 
Church somewhat cheap to treat them as mere local and temporary 
expedients. This is evidently not the view of the author of the 
Acts. Would it have been the view of anyone else if it were not 
that, so far as any external trace of the decree is concerned, it is 
an absolute myth? The prevalence of practices to which the four 
prohibitions point is quite sufficiently attested to show that, little 
as there is any ground for considering that such a decree was 
framed in such a manner, the restrictive clauses are put forth as 
necessary and permanently binding. The very doubt which exists 
as to whether the prohibitions were not intended to represent the 
conditions imposed on Proselytes of the Gate shows their close 
analogy to them, and it cannot be reasonably asserted that the 
early Christians regarded those conditions either as obsolete or 
indifferent. The decree is clearly intended to set forth the terms 
upon which Gentile Christians were to be admitted into com- 
munion, and undoubtedly is to be taken as applicable not merely 
to a few districts, but to the Gentiles in general. 

The account which Paul gives of his visit not only ignores any 
such decree, but excludes it. In the first place, taking into 
account the Apostle’s character and the spirit of his Epistle, it is 
impossible to suppose that Paul had any intention of submitting, as 
to higher authority, the Gospel which he preached, for the judg- 
ment of the elder Apostles and of the Church of Jerusalem. 
Nothing short of this is involved in the account in the Acts, and 
in the form of the decree which promulgates, in an authoritative 
manner, restrictive clauses which ‘‘seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit ” and to the Council. The temper of the man is well shown 
in Paul’s indignant letter to the Galatians. He receives his 
Gospel, not from men, but by direct revelation from Jesus Christ; 
and so far is he from submission of the kind implied that he 
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says : ‘‘ But even though we, or an angel from heaven, should preach 
unto you any Gospel other than that which we preached to you, 
let him be accursed. As we have said before, so say I now again: 
If any man preach any Gospel to you other than that ye received, 
let him be accursed.”! That the Apostle here refers to his own 
peculiar teaching, and does so in contradistinction to the Gospel 
preached by the Judaisers, is evident from the preceding words: 
‘“‘T marvel that ye are so soon removing from him that called you 
in the grace of Christ unto a- different Gospel; which is not 
another, only. there are some that trouble you, and desire to 
pervert the Gospel of Christ.”? Passing from this, however, to the 
restrictive clauses in general, how is it possible that Paul could 
state, as the result of his visit, that the ‘‘ pillar” Apostles ‘‘ com- 
municated nothing ” after hearing his Gospel, if the four conditions 
of this decree had thus been authoritatively ‘communicated ” ? 
On the contrary, Paul distinctly adds that, in acknowledging his 
mission, but one condition had been attached: ‘‘ Only that we 
should remember the poor; which very thing I also was forward 
to do.” As one condition is here mentioned, why not the others, 
had any been actually imposed? It is argued that the remem- 
brance of the poor of Jerusalem which is thus inculcated was a 
recommendation personally made to Paul and Barnabas; but it is 
clear that the Apostle’s words refer to the result of his communi- 
cation of his Gospel, and to the understanding under which his 
mission to the Gentiles was tolerated. 

We have already pointed out how extraordinary it is that such a 
decision of the Council should not have been referred to in 
describing his visit, and the more we go into details the more 
striking and inexplicable, except in one way, is such silence. In 
relating the struggle regarding the circumcision of Titus, for 
instance, and stating that he did not yield, no, not for an hour, to 
the demands made on the subject, is it conceivable that, if the 
exemption of all Gentile Christians from the initiatory rite had 
been unanimously conceded, Paul would not have added to his 
statement about ‘Titus, that not only he himself had not been com- 
pelled to give way in this instance, but that his representations had 
even convinced those who had been Apostles before him, and 
secured the unanimous adoption of his own views on the point? 
The whole of this Epistle is a vehement and intensely earnest 
denunciation of those Judaisers who were pressing the necessity of 
the initiatory rite upon the Galatian converts.s Is it possible that 


T Gal. i. 8, 9. 2 TERUG 7 

3 “Turning from Antioch to Galatia, we meet with Judaic teachers who urged 
circumcision on the Gentile converts, and, as the best means of weakening the 
authority of St. Paul, asserted for the Apostles of the Circumcision the exclu- 
sive right of dictating to the Church” (Lightfoot, 2%. to the Gal., p. 353). 
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the Apostle could have left totally unmentioned the fact that the 
Apostles and the very Church of Jerusalem had actually declared 
circumcision to be unnecessary? It would not have accorded 
with Paul’s character, it is said, to have appealed to the authority 
of the elder Apostles or of the Church in a matter in which his 
own apostolic authority and teaching were in question. In that 
case, how can it be supposed that he ever went at all up to 
Jerusalem to the Apostles and elders about this question? If he 
was not too proud to lay aside his apostolic dignity and, represent- 
ing the Christians of Antioch, to submit the case to the Council at 
Jerusalem, and subsequently to deliver its decree to various com- 
munities, is it consistent with reason or common sense to assert 
that he was too proud to recall the decision of that Council to the 
Christians of Galatia? It must, we think, be obvious that, if such 
an explanation_of Paul’s total silence as to the decree be at all 
valid, it is absolutely fatal to the account of Paul’s visit in the 
Acts. This reasoning is not confined to the Epistle to the 
Galatians, but, as Paley points out, applies to the other Epistles of 
Paul, in all of which the same silence is preserved. 

Moreover, the apologetic explanation altogether fails upon other 
grounds. Without appealing to the decree as an authority, we 
must feel sure that the Apostle would at least have made use of it 
as a logical refutation of his adversaries. The man who did not 
hesitate to attack Peter openly for inconsistency, and charge him 
with hypocrisy, would not have hesitated to cite the decree as 
evidence, and still less to fling it in the faces of those Judaisers 
who, so short a time after that decree is supposed to have been 
promulgated, preached the necessity of circumcision and Mosaic 
observances in direct opposition to its terms, whilst claiming to 
represent the views of the very Apostles and Church which had 
framed it. Paul, who never denies the validity of their claim, 
would most certainly have taunted them with gross inconsistency 
and retorted that the Church of Jerusalem, the Apostles, and the 
Judaisers who now troubled him and preached circumcision and 
the Mosaic law had, four or five years previously, declared, as the 
deliberate decision of the Holy Spirit and the Council, that they 
were no longer binding on the Gentile converts. By such a refer- 
ence ‘‘the discussion would have been foreclosed.” None of the 
reasons which are suggested to explain the undeniable fact that 
there is no mention of the decree can really bear examination, and 
that fact remains supported by a great many powerful con- 
siderations, leading to the very simple explanation which 

‘reconciles all difficulties, that the narrative of the Acts is not 
-authentic. 

We arrive at the very same results when we examine the Apostle’s 
references to the practices which the conditions of the decree were 
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intended to control. Instead of recognising the authority of the 
decree or enforcing its prescriptions, he does not even allow us to 
infer its existence, and he teaches disregard at least of some of its 
restrictions. The decree enjoins the Gentile Christians to abstain 
from meats offered to idols. Paul tells the Corinthians to eat 
whatever meat is sold in the shambles without asking questions 
for conscience sake, for an idol is nothing in the world, “neither 
if we eat are we the better, nor if we eat not are we the worse.”? 
It is not conceivable that the Apostle could so completely have 
ignored the prohibition of the decree if he had actually submitted 
the question to the Apostles, and himself so distinctly acquiesced 
in their decision as to distribute the document amongst the various 
communities whom he subsequently visited. To argue that the 
decree was only intended to have force in Antioch, and Syria, and 
Cilicia, to which, as the locality in which the difficulty had arisen 
which had originally led to the Council, the decree was, in the 
first instance, addressed, is highly arbitrary; but when, proceeding 
further, Apologists? draw a distinction between those churches 
“which had already been founded, and which had felt the pressure 
of Jewish prejudice (Acts xvi. 4),” and “brotherhoods afterwards 
formed and lying beyond the reach of such influences,” as a reason 
why no notice of the decree is taken in the case of the Corinthians 
and Romans, the special pleading ignores very palpable facts. 
“ Jewish prejudices ” are represented in the Acts of the Apostles 
themselves as being more than usually strong in Corinth. There 
was a Jewish synagogue there, augmented probably by the Jews 
expelled from Rome under Claudius,3 and their violence against 
Paul finally obliged him to leave the place.t Living in the midst 
of an idolatrous city, and much exposed to the temptations of 
sacrificial feasts, we might naturally expect excessive rigour against 
participation, on the one hand, and perhaps too great indifference, 
on the other; and this we actually find to have been the case. It 
is in consequence of questions respecting meats offered to idols 
that Paul writes to the Corinthians, and, whilst treating the matter 
in itself as one of perfect indifference, merely inculcates considera- 
tion for weak consciences.s It is clear that there was a decided 
feeling against the practice ; it is clear that strong Jewish preju- 
dices existed in the Jewish colony at Corinth, and wherever there 
were Jews the eating of meats offered to idols was an abomination. 
The sin of Israel at Baalpeor® lived in the memory of the people, 
and abstinence from such pollution? was considered a duty. If 
the existence of such “Jewish prejudices” was a reason for 


* 1 Cor, viii. 4f., x. 25 f ? Lightfoot, St. Pazl’s Ep. to the Gal., p. 126 f. 
3 Acts xviii. 2. 4 Jb., xviii.'6, 12 5-1 Cor. viii. 1-13, x. 23 f. 
6 Numb. xxv. 2 f.; Psalm cvi. 28. 7 Dany 1S, 
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publishing the decree, we have, in fact, more definite evidence of them 
in Corinth than we have in Antioch, for, apart from this specific 
mention of the subject of eating sacrificial meats, the two Apostolic 
letters abundantly show the existence and activity of Judaistic 
parties there, which opposed the work of Paul, and desired to force 
Mosaic observances upon his converts. It is impossible to admit 
that, supposing such a decree to have been promulgated as the 
mind of the Holy Spirit, there could be any reason why it should 
have been unknown at Corinth so short a time after it was adopted. 
When, therefore, we find the Apostle not only ignoring it, but 
actually declaring that to be a matter of indifference, abstinence 
from which it had just seemed good to the Holy Spirit to enjoin, 
the only reasonable conclusion is that Paul himself was. totally 
ignorant of the existence of any decree containing such a prohibi- 
tion. ‘There is much difference of opinion as to the nature of the 
mopveia referred* to in the decree, and we need not discuss it ; 
but in all the Apostle’s homilies upon the subject there is the same 
total absence of all allusion to the decision of the Council. 
Nowhere can any practical result from the operation of the 
decree be pointed out, nor any trace even of its existence. The 
assertions and conjectures, by which those who maintain the 
authenticity of the narrative in the Acts seek to explain the 
extraordinary absence of ail external evidence of the decree, 
labour under the disadvantage of all attempts to account for the 
total failure of effects from a supposed cause, the existence of 
which is in reality only assumed. It is customary to reply to the 
objection that there is no mention of the decree in the Epistles 
of Paul, or in any other contemporary writing, that this is a mere 
argument a@ séilentio. Is it not, however, difficult to imagine any 
other argument, from contemporary sources, regarding what is 
affirmed to have had no existence, than that from silence? Do 
Apologists absolutely demand that, with prophetic anticipation of 
future controversies, the Apostle Paul should obligingly have 
left on record that there actually was no Council such as a writer 
would subsequently describe, and that the decree which he would 
put forward as the result of that Council must not be accepted 
as genuine? It is natural to expect that, when writing of the very 
visit in question, and dealing with subjects and discussions in 
which, whether in the shape of historical allusion, appeal to 
authority, taunt for inconsistency, or assertion of his own 
influence, some allusion to the decree would have been highly 
appropriate, if not necessary, the Apostle Paul should at least 
have given some hint of its existence. His not doing so 
constitutes strong presumptive evidence against the authenticity 
of the decree, and all the more so as no more positive evidence 
than silence could possibly be forthcoming of the non-existence of 
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inquiry. No mention is made by the Apostle of any official 
mission on the subject of circumcision, and the discussion of that 
question arises in a merely incidental manner from the presence 
of Titus, an uncircumcised Gentile Christian. There has been 
much discussion as to whether Titus actually was circumcised or 
not, and there can be little doubt that the omission of the 
negative ofg ovd¢€ from Gal. ii. 5 has been in some cases. in- 
fluenced by the desire to bring the Apostle’s conduct upon this 
occasion into harmony with the account, in Acts xvi. 3, of his 
circumcising Timothy. We shall not require to enter into any 
controversy on the point, for the great majority of critics are 
agreed that the Apostle intended to say that Titus was not 
circumcised, although the contrary is affirmed by a few writers. 
It is obvious from the whole of the Apostle’s narrative that great 
pressure was exerted to induce Titus to submit, and that Paul, if 
he did not yield even for an hour the required subjection, had a 
long and severe struggle to maintain his position. Even when 
relating the circumstances in his letter to the Galatians, the 
recollection of his contest profoundly stirs the Apostle’s indigna- 
tion; his utterance becomes vehement, but cannot keep pace 
with his impetuous thoughts; and the result is a narrative in 
broken and abrupt sentences, whose very incompleteness is 
eloquent, and betrays the irritation which has not even yet entirely 
subsided. How does this accord with the whole tone of the 
account in the Acts? It is customary with Apologists to insert 
so much between the lines of that narrative, partly from imagina- 
tion and partly from the statements of the Epistle, that they 
almost convince themselves and others that such additions are 
actually suggested by the author of the Acts himself. If we 
take the account of the Acts without such transmutations, it 
is certain that not only is there not the slightest indication of any 
struggle regarding the circumcision of Titus, “in which. St. Paul 
maintained. at one time almost single-handed the cause of Gentile 
freedom,”* but no suggestion that there had ever been any 
hesitation on the part of the leading Apostles and the mass of 
the Church regarding the point at issue. The impression given 
by the author of the Acts is undeniably one of unbroken and 
undisturbed harmony : of a Council in which the elder Apostles’ 
were of one mind with Paul, and warmly agreed with him that the 
Gentiles should be delivered from the yoke of the Mosaic law and 
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from the necessity of undergoing the initiatory rite. What is there 
in such an account to justify in any degree the irritation displayed 
by Paul at the mere recollection of this visit, or to merit the 
ironical terms with which he speaks of the “ pillar” Apostles ? 

We may now consider the part which the Apostles must 
have taken in the dispute regarding the circumcision of Titus. 
Is it possible to suppose that, if the circumcision of Paul’s follower 
had only been demanded by certain of the sect of the Pharisees 
who believed, unsupported by the rest, there could ever have been 
any considerable struggle on the’point ? Is it possible, further, to 
suppose that, if Paul had received the cordial support of James 
and the leading Apostles in his refusal to concede the circumcision 
of Titus, such a contest could have been more than momentary 
and trifling? Is it possible that the Apostle Paul could have 
spoken of “certain of the sect of the Pharisees who believed ” in 
such terms as: “to whom we yielded by the submission (ei€apev 
TH vrotayy), no, not for an hour”;! or that he could have used 
this expression if those who pressed the demand upon him had 
not been in a position of authority, which naturally suggested a 
subjection which Paul upon this occasion persistently refused? It 
is not possible. Of course many writers who seek to reconcile the 
two narratives, and some of whom substitute, for the plain state- 
ments of the Acts and of the Apostle, an account which is not 
consistent with either, suppose that the demand for the circum- 
cision of Titus proceeded solely from the ‘‘ false brethren,” although 
some of them suppose that at least these false brethren may have 
thought they had reason to hope for the support of the elder 
Apostles. It is almost too clear for dispute that the desire 
that Titus should be circumcised was shared or pressed by 
the elder Apostles. According to the showing of the Acts, nothing 
could be more natural than the fact that James and the elders of 
Jerusalem who, so long after (xxi. 20 f.), advised Paul to prove his 
continued observance of the law,and that he did not teach the 
Jews to abandon circumcision, should on this occasion have 
pressed him to circumcise Titus. The conduct of Peter at 
Antioch, and the censtant opposition which Paul met with from 
emissaries of James and of the Apostles of the Circumcision upon 
the very point of Gentile circumcision, all support the inevitable 
conclusion, that the pressure upon Paul in the matter of Titus was 
not only not resisted by the Apostles, but proceeded in no small 
degree from them. 


t Gal. ii. 5. 

2 Wieseler (Chron. ap. Zeit., p. 194) conjectures the meaning of Paul to be 
that, but for the false brethren, he would actually have circumcised Titus, and 
thus have been consistent with the principles which he maintained by the 
circumcision of Timothy, xvi. 3. 
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This is further shown by the remainder of Paul’s account of his 
visit and by the tone of his remarks regarding the principal Apostles, 
as well as by the historical data which we possess of his subsequent 
career. We need not repeat that the representation in the Acts 
both of the Council and of the whole intercourse between Paul 
and the Apostles is one of “unbroken unity.”* The struggle 
about Titus and the quarrel with Peter at Antioch are altogether 
omitted, and the Apostolic letter speaks merely of “ our beloved 
Barnabas and Paul, men that have given up their lives for the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ.”? The language of Paul is not so 
pacific and complimentary. Immediately after his statement that 
he had “yielded by the submission, no, not for an hour,” Paul 
continues: ‘But from those who seem to be something (azo de 
tov Soxovvtwy eivat +v)—whatsoever they were it maketh no 
matter to me: God accepteth not man’s person—for to me those 
who seem (ot doxotvres) (to be something) communicated 
nothing, but, on the contrary, etc., and when they knew the grace 
that was given to me, James and Cephas and John, who seem to 
be pillars (oi Soxotvres ortdou efvat), gave to me and Barnabas 
right hands of fellowship that we (should go) unto the Gentiles,” 
etc. The tone and language of this passage are certainly depre- 
ciatory of the elder Apostles, and, indeed, it is difficult to under- 
stand how any one could fail to perceive and admit the fact. It 
is argued by some, who recognise the irony of the term ot 
Soxovvres applied to the Apostles, that the disparagement which 
is so transparent in the form ot SoKxovytes efvaé tu, “those who 
seem to be something,” is softened again in the new turn which is 
given to it in verse 9, ot dokovvres otvAor ecivar, “these who 
seem to be pillars,” in which, it is said, ‘“the Apostle expresses the 
real greatness and high authority of the twelve in their separate 
field of labour.”4 It seems to us that this interpretation cannot be 
sustained. Paul is ringing the changes on ot doxotvres, and con- 
trasting with the position they assumed, and the estimation in 
which they were held, his own experience of them and _ their 
inability to add anything to him. ‘‘' Those who seem to be some- 
thing,” he commences, but immediately interrupts himself, after 
having thus indicated the persons whom he meant, with the more 
direct protest of irritated independence : “ whatsoever they were 
it maketh no matter to me: God accepteth not man’s person.” 
These doxodyvres communicated nothing to him, but, on the 
contrary, when they knew the grace given to him, “those who | 
seem to be pillars” gave him hands of fellowship, but nothing 
more, and they went their different ways, he to the Gentiles and 
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they to the circumcision. If the expression of 80x. erbAou efvar 
be true, as well as ironically used, it cannot be construed into a 
declaration of respect, but forms part of a passage whose tone 
throughout is proudly depreciatory. This is followed by such 
words as “hypocrisy ” (vré«purrs) and “condemned” (kateyvoc- 
pévos) applied to the conduct of Peter at Antioch, as well 
as the mention of the emissaries of James as the cause of 
that dispute, which add meaning to the irony. This is not the 
only occasion on which Paul betrays a certain bitterness against 
the elder Apostles. In his second letter to the Corinthians, xi. 5, 
he says, ‘‘ For I reckon that I am not a whit behind the over much 
Apostles” (tov trepXiav drooréhwv), and again, xii. 11, “For 
in nothing was I behind the over much Apostles” (rév imepAiav 
drorrédwv) ; and the whole of the vehement passage in which 
these references are set shows the intensity of the feeling which 
called them forth. To say that the expressions in the Galatian 
Epistle and here are “depreciatory, not indeed of the twelve 
themselves, but of the extravagant and exclusive claims set up for 
them by the Judaisers,”? is an extremely arbitrary distinction. 
They are directly applied to the Apostles, and oi doxovvres efvai ru 
cannot be taken as irony against those who over-estimated them, 
but against the doxotyres themselves. Paul’s blows generally 
go straight to their mark. 

Meyer argues that the designation of the Apostles as ot 
doxovvres is purely historical, and cannot be taken as ironical, 
inasmuch as it would be inconsistent to suppose that Paul could 
adopt a depreciatory tone when he is relating his recognition as a 
colleague by the elder Apostles ;? and others consider that verses 8, 
9, 10 contain evidence of mutual respect and recognition between 
Paul and the Twelve. Even if this were so it could not do away 
with the actual irony of the expressions ; but do the facts support 
such a statement? We have seen that, in spite of the picture of 
unbroken unity drawn by the author of the Acts and the liberal 
sentiments regarding the Gentiles which he puts into the mouth 
of Peter and of James, Paul had a severe and protracted struggle 
to undergo in order to avoid circumcising Titus. We have already 
stated the grounds upon which it seems certain that the pressure 
upon that occasion came as well from the elder Apostles as the 
“false brethren,” and critics who do not go so far as to make this 
positive affirmation, at least recognise the passive, and, therefore, 
to a large extent, compliant, attitude which the Apostles must 
have held. It is after narrating some of the particulars of this 
struggle that Paul uses the terms of depreciation which we have 
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been discussing ; and, having added, ‘‘for to me those who seem 
(to be something) communicated nothing,” he says, “dat, on the 
contrary, when they saw that I have been entrusted with the 
Gospel of the uncircumcision, even as Peter with that of the 
circumcision (for he that wrought for Peter unto the Apostleship 
of the circumcision wrought also for me unto the Gentiles) ; and 
when they knew the grace that was given unto me, James and 
Cephas and John, who seem to be pillars, gave to me and Barnabas 
right hands of fellowship, that we (should go) unto the Gentiles, 
and they unto the circumcision—only that we should remember 
the poor; which very thing I also was forward to do.” It will be 
observed that, after saying they “‘communicated nothing” to him, 
the Apostle adds, in opposition, “but, on the contrary” (aAAa 
totvavtiov). In what did this opposition consist? Apparently 
in this—that, instead of strengthening the hands of Paul, they left 
him to labour alone. They said: ‘‘Take your own course; preach 
the Gospel of the uncircumcision to Gentiles, and we will preach the 
Gospel of the circumcision to Jews.”* In fact, when Paul returned 
to Jerusalem for the second time after fourteen years, he found the 
elder Apostles not one whit advanced towards his own universalism ; 
they retained their former Jewish prejudices, and remained, as 
before, Apostles of the circumcision. Notwithstanding the strong 
Pauline sentiments put into Peter’s mouth by the author of the 
Acts, and his claim to have been so long before selected by God 
that by his mouth the Gentiles should hear the word of the Gospel 
and believe, Paul singles out Peter as specially entrusted with the 
Gospel of the circumcision ; and, in the end, after Paul has 
exerted all his influence, Peter and the rest remain unmoved, and 
allow Paul to go to the Gentiles, while they confine their ministry, 
as before, to the Jews. ‘The success of Paul’s work amongst the 
heathen was too palpable a fact to be ignored; but there is no 
reason to believe that the conversion of the Gentiles, upon. his 
terms, was more than tolerated at that time, or the Gentile 
Christians admitted to more than such imperfect communion with 
the Jewish Christians as that of Proselytes of the Gate in relation 
to Judaism. This is shown by the conduct of Peter at Antioch 
after the supposed Council, and of the Jews with him, and even of 
Barnabas, through fear of the emissaries of -James, whose arrival 
certainly could not have produced a separation between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians had the latter been recognised as in full 
communion. 

The “hands of fellowship” clearly was a mere passive permis- 
sion of Paul’s mission to the Gentiles, but no positive and hearty 
approval of it testified by active support. It must, we think, be 
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evident to any one who attentively considers the passage we are 
examining, that there is no question in it of a recognition 
of the Apostolate of Paul. The elder Apostles consent to his 
mission to the Gentiles, whilst they themselves go to the circum- 
cision; but there is not a syllable which indicates that Paul’s 

claim to the title of Apostle was ever either acknowledged or dis- 
cussed. It is not probable that Paul would have submitted such 
a point to their consideration. It is difficult to see how the elder 
Apostles could well have done less than they did, and the extent 
of their fellowship seems to have simply amounted to toleration of 
what they could not prevent. ‘The pressure for the circumcision 
of the Gentile converts was an attempt to coerce, and to suppress 
the peculiar principle of the Gospel of uncircumcision; and, though 
that effort failed through the determined resistance of Paul, it is 
clear, from the final resolve to limit their preaching to the circum- 
cision, that the elder Apostles in no way abandoned their view of 
the necessity of the initiatory rite. The episode at Antioch is a 
practical illustration of this statement. Hiulgenfeld ably remarks: 
“When we consider that Peter was afraid of the circumcised 
Christians, there can be no doubt ¢hat James, at the head of the 
primitive community, made the attempt to force heathen Christians 
to adopt the substance of Jewish legitimacy, by breaking off ecclesi- 
astical community with them.’* The Gentile Chestians were 
virtually excommunicated on the arrival of the emissaries of James, 
or at least treated as mere Proselytes of the Gate ; and the pressure 
upon the Galatian converts of the necessity of circumcision by 
similar Judaising emissaries, which called forth the vehement and 
invaluable Epistle before us, is quite in accordance with the 
circumstances of this visit. The separation agreed upon between 
Paul and the elder Apostles was not in any sense geographical, 
but purely ethnological. It was no mere division of labour,’ no 
suitable apportionment of work. ‘The elder Apostles determined, 
like their Master before them, to confine their ministry to Jews, 
whilst Paul, if he pleased, might go to the Gentiles; and the 
fact that Peter subsequently goes to Antioch, as well as many other 
circumstances, shows that no mere separation of localities, but a 
selection of race, was intended. If there had not been this 
absolute difference of purpose, any separation would have been 
unnecessary, and all the Apostles would have preached one 
Gospel indifferently to all who had ears to hear it ; such strange 
inequality in the partition of the work could never have existed : 

that Paul should go unaided to the gigantic task of converting the 
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heathen, while the Twelve reserved themselves for the small but 
privileged people. All that we have said at the beginning of this 
section of the nature of primitive Christianity, and of the views 
prevalent amongst the disciples at the death of their Master, is 
verified by this attitude of the Three during the famous visit of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles to Jerusalem, and Paul’s account is pre- 
cisely in accordance with all that historical probability and reason, 
unwarped by the ideal representations of the Acts, prepare us to 
expect. The more deeply we go into the statements of Paul the 
more is this apparent, and the more palpable does the inauthen- 
ticity of the narrative of the Council appear. 

The words of Paul in describing the final understanding are 
very remarkable, and require further consideration. The decision 
that they should go to the circumcision and Paul to the Gentiles is 
based upon the recognition of a different Gospel entrusted to him, 
the Gospel of the uncircumcision, as the Gospel of the circumcision 
is entrusted to Peter. It will be remembered that Paul states that, 
on going up to Jerusalem upon this occasion, he communicated to 
them the Gospel which he preached among the Gentiles, and it is 
probable that he made the journey more especially for this 
purpose. It appears from the account that this Gospel was not 
only new to them, but was distinctly different from that of the 
elder Apostles. If Paul preached the same Gospel as the rest, 
what necessity could there have been for communicating it at all? 
What doubt that by any means he might be running, or had run, 
in vain? He knew perfectly well that he preached a different 
Gospel from the Apostles of the Circumcision, and his anxiety 
probably was to secure an amicable recognition of the Gentile 
converts, whom he had taught to consider circumcision unnecessary 
and the obligation of the law removed. Of course there was much 
that was fundamentally the same in the two Gospels, starting as 
they both did with the recognition of Jesus as the Messiah; but 
their points of divergence were very marked and striking, and more 
especially in directions where the prejudices of the Apostles of the 
circumcision were the strongest. Avoiding all debatable ground, 
it is clear that the Gospel of the uncircumcision, which proclaimed 
the abrogation of the law and the inutility of the initiatory rite, 
must have been profoundly repugnant to Jews, who still preached 
the obligation of circumcision and the observance of the law. 
“Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law,”! said the Gospel 
of the uncircumcision. ‘“ Behold, I, Paul, say unto- you, that if ye 
be circumcised, Christ will profit you nothing...... For in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, 
but faith working through love.”? ‘For neither circumcision is 
anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature.”3 The teaching | 
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which was specially designated the Gospel of the circumcision, in 
contradistinction to this Gospel of the uncircumcision, held very 
different language. There is no gainsaying the main fact—and 
that fact, certified by Paul himself and substantiated by a host of 
collateral circumstances, is more conclusive than all conciliatory 
apologetic reasoning—that, at the date of this visit to Jerusalem 
(c. A.D. 50-52), the Three, after hearing all that Paul had to say, 
allowed him to go alone to the Gentiles, but themselves would 
have no part in the mission, and turned as before to the circum- 
cision. 

There is another point to which we must very briefly refer. The 
statements of Paul show that, antecedent to this visit to Jerusalem, 
Paul had been the active Apostle of the Gentiles, preaching his 
Gospel of the uncircumcision, and that subsequently he returned 
to the same field of labour. If we examine the narrative of the 
Acts, we donot find him represented in any special manner as 
the Apostle of the Gentiles; but, on the contrary, whilst Peter 
claims the honour of having been selected that by his voice the 
Gentiles should hear the word of the Gospel and believe, Paul is 
everywhere described as going to the Jews, and only when his 
teaching is rejected by them does he turn to the Gentiles. It is 
true that Ananias is represented as being told by the Lord that 
Paul is a chosen vessel “to bear my name both before Gentiles 
and kings, and the sons of Israel”; and Paul subsequently 
recounts how the Lord had said to himself, “Go, for I will send 
thee far hence unto Gentiles.”2 The author of the Acts, however, 
everywhere conveys the impression that Paul very reluctantly 
fulfils this mission, and that if he had but been successful amongst 
the Jews he never would have gone to the Gentiles at all. Imme- 
diately after his conversion, he preaches in the synagogues at 
Damascus and confounds the Jews,3 as he again does during his 
visit to Jerusalem. When the Holy Spirit desires the Church at 
Antioch to separate Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
he has called them, they continue to announce-the word of God 
“in the synagogues of the Jews,’s and in narrating the conversion 
of the Roman proconsul at Paphos it is said that it is Sergius 
Paulus himself who calls for Barnabas and Saul, and seeks to 
hear the word of God. When they came to Antioch in Pisidia 
they go into the synagogue of the Jews? as usual, and it is only 
after the Jews reject them that Paul and Barnabas are described 
as saying: “It was necessary that the word of God should first 
be spoken to you: seeing that ye thrust it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.”® 
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In Iconium, to which they next proceed, however, they go into the 
synagogue of the Jews,t and later it is stated that Paul, on 
arriving at Thessalonica, “as his custom was,” went into the 
synagogue of the Jews, and for three Sabbaths discoursed to 
them.2 At Corinth it was only when the Jews opposed him and 
blasphemed that Paul is represented as saying: “ Your blood be 
upon your own head; I will henceforth, with a pure conscience, 
go unto the Gentiles.” It is impossible to distinguish from this 
narrative any difference between the ministry of Paul and that of 
the other Apostles. They all address themselves mainly and 
primarily to the Jews, although, if Gentiles desire to eat of “the 
crumbs which fall from the children’s bread,” they are not rejected. 
Even the Pharisees stirred heaven and earth to make proselytes. 
In no sense can the Paul of the Acts be considered specially an 
Apostle of the Gentiles, and the statement of the Epistle to the 
Galatians3 has no significance, if interpreted by the historical 
work, 

Apologists usually reply to this objection that the practice of 
Paul in the Acts is in accordance with his own words in the Epistle 
to the Romans, i. 16, in which it is asserted he recognises the right 
of the Jews to precedence. In the authorised version this passage 
is rendered as follows: “ For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ : for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.”+ (ddvapus 
yap Ocovd early eis cwtnpiav wavTl to wiotedbovti, “lovdatw 
te mpotov Kat “KAAnv.) As a matter of fact, we may 
here at once state that the word zpéroy, “first,” is not found in 
Codices B and G, and that it is omitted from the Latin rendering 
of the verse quoted by Tertullian.s That the word upon which 
the controversy turns should not be found in so important a MS. 
as the Vatican Codex, or in so ancient a version as ‘Tertullian’s, is 
very significant ; but, proceeding at once to the sense of the 
sentence, we must briefly state the reasons which seem to us con- 
clusively to show-that the usual reading is erroneous. The 
passage is an emphatic statement of the principles of Paul. He 
declares that he is not ashamed of the Gospel, and he imme- 
diately states the reason : “for it is a power of God unto salvation 
to everyone that believeth.”© He is not asharhed of the Gospel, 
because he recognises its universality; for, in opposition to the 
exclusiveness of Judaism, he maintains that all are “sons of God 


through faith in Christ Jesus...... There is neither Jew nor Greek 
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On. for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus. And if ye be Christ’s 
then are ye Abraham’s seed, heirs according to promise.”! “ For 
in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything nor uncir- 
cumcision, but faith working through love.”? The reason which 
he gives is that which lies at the basis of the whole of his special 
teaching ; but we are asked to believe that, after so clear and 
comprehensive a declaration, he at once adds the extraordinary 
qualification: “lovdaim te rporov Kat “HAAnw, rendered “to the 
Jew first and also to the Greek.” What is the meaning of such a 
limitation? If the Gospel be a power of God unto salvation ‘to 
everyone that believeth” (xavti t@ wucrevovrs), in what manner 
can it possibly be so “to the Jew first”? Can it be maintained 
that there are comparative degrees in salvation? ‘Salvation ” is 
obviously an absolute term. If saved at all, the Jew cannot be 
more saved than the Greek. If, on the other hand, the expression 
be interpreted as an assertion that the Jew has a right of prece- 
dence, either in the offer or the attainment of salvation, before 
the Greek, the manner of its realisation is almost equally incon- 
ceivable, and a host of difficulties, especially in view of the specific 
Pauline teaching, immediately present themselves. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the Judaistic view distinctly was that Israel must first 
be saved before the heathen could obtain any part in the Messianic 
kingdom, and we have shown that this idea dominated primitive 
Christianity ; and inseparable from this was the belief that the only 
way to a participation in its benefits lay through Judaism. The 
heathen could only obtain admission into the family of Israel, and 
become partakers in the covenant, by submitting to the initiatory 
rite. It was palpably under the influence of this view, and with a 
conviction that the Messianic kingdom was primarily destined for 
the children of Israel, that the elder Apostles, even after the date 
of Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem, continued to confine their 
ministry “‘to the circumcision.” Paul’s view was very different. 
He recognised and maintained the universality of the Gospel, and, 
in resolving to go to the heathen, he practically repudiated the 
very theory of Jewish preference which he is here supposed to 
advance. If the Gospel, instead of being a power of God to 
salvation to every man who believed, was for the Jew first, the 
Apostolate of the Gentiles was a mere delusion and a snare. 
What could be the advantage of so urgently offering salvation® to 
the Greek, if the gift, instead of being “for every one that 
believeth,” was a mere prospective benefit, inoperative until the 
Jew had first been saved? ‘‘Salvation to the Jew first and also 
to the Greek,” if it have any significance whatever of the kind 
argued—involving either a prior claim to the offer of salvation or 
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precedence in its distribution—so completely destroys all the 
present interest in it of the Gentile, that the Gospel must to him 
have lost all power. To suppose that such an expression simply 
means that the Gospel must first be preached to the Jews in any 
town to which the Apostle might come, before it could legitimately 
be proclaimed to the Gentiles of that town, is childish. We have 
no reason to suppose that Paul held the deputy Sergius Paulus, 
who desired to hear the word of God and _ believed, in suspense 
until the Jews of Paphos had rejected it. The cases of the 
Ethiopian eunuch and Cornelius throw no light upon any claim of 
the Jew to priority in salvation. Indeed, not to waste time in 
showing the utter incongruity of the ordinary interpretation, we 
venture to affirm that there is not a single explanation, which 
maintains a priority assigned to the Jew in any way justifying the 
reference to this text, which is capable of supporting the slightest 
investigation. If we linguistically examine the expression ’lovdaiw 
te mpotov Kat “KHAAnv, we arrive at the same conclusion, that 
mpotrov is an interpolation, for we must maintain that mpotov 
with te and «ai must be applied equally both to ‘‘ Jew” and 
“Greek,” and cannot rightly be appropriated to the Jew only, as 
implying a preference over the Greek. The sense, therefore, can 
only be properly and intelligibly given by disregarding rporov 
and simply translating the words, ‘both to Jew and Greek.” 
This was the rendering of the ancient Latin version quoted by 
Tertullian in his work against Marcion: ‘‘ Jtague et hic, cum dicit : 
LVon enim me pudet evangeli, virtus enim’ det est in salutem omni 
credentt, Judaeo et Greco, guia justitia det in eo revelatur ex fide 
in fidem.”® We are not left without further examples of the 
very same expression, and an examination of the context will 
amply demonstrate that Paul used it in no other sense. In the 
very next chapter the Apostle twice uses the same words. After 
condemning the hasty and unrighteous judgment of man, he 
says: “Tor we know that the judgment of God is according 
to:truth.id. who will render to every one according to his works ; 
to them who by patience in well-doing seek for glory and honour 
and incorruption, eternal life: but unto them that act out of 
factious spirit and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
anger, and wrath: affliction and distress upon every soul of 
man that worketh evil, both of Jew and of Greek (lovéatou te 


* Beelen rightly interprets this passage in his Commentary on the Romans : 
“* Sensus ergo est: Evangelit doctrinam non erubesco ; est hec enim (yap) Det 
salvifica quedam vis cuicumgue gue credit (ravtl TH miorevovt.. Dativus 
commodt), sive Judeus sit, sive Gentilis” (Comment. in Epist. S. Pauli ad 
Romanos, 1854, p. 23). So also Lipsius, Protestanten Bibel, 1874, p. 494. 
Lachmann puts the word mpérov between brackets. 
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(xpOtov) Kai "EAXnvos, A. V. “of the Jew first, and also of the 
Gentile”); but glory and honour and peace to every one that 
worketh good, both to Jew and to Greek (Iovdaiw re (zp@tov) Kui 
"EAAnvi, A. V. ‘to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile”). 
For there is no respect of persons with God.” How is it possible 
that, if the Apostle had intended to assert a priority of any kind 
accorded to the Jew before the Gentile, he could at the same 
time have added, “‘For there is no respect of persons with 
God”? If salvation be “to the Jew first,” there is very distinctly 
respect of persons with God. The very opposite, however, is 
repeatedly and emphatically asserted by Paul in this very epistle. 
“For there is no difference between Jew and Greek” (ov ydp eorw 
dvartody “lovdaiov te xat”EAAnvos), he says, “for the same Lord 
of all is rich unto all them that call upon him. For whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.”2 Here 
we have the” phrase without rporov. Nothing could be more 
clear and explicit. The precedence of the Jew is directly 
excluded. At the end of the second chapter, moreover, he 
explains his idea of a Jew: “For he is not a Jew who is one 
outwardly ; neither is that circumcision which is outwardly in 
flesh, but he is a Jew who is one inwardly, and circumcision is 
of the heart, in spirit not letter.”3 If anything further were 
required to prove that the Apostle does not by the expression, 
*lovéaim te (prov) Kat "KAAnv, intend to indicate any priority 
accorded to the Jew, it is supplied by the commencement of 
the third chapter. ‘‘ What, then, is the advantage of the Jew? or 
what the profit of circumcision?” It is obvious that, if the Apostle 
had just said that the Gospel was the power of God unto salvation, 
“to Jew first and also to Greek,” he had stated a very marked 
advantage to the Jew, and that such an inquiry as the above 
would have been wholly unnecessary. The answer which he 
gives to his own question, however, completes our certainty. 
“Much every way,” he replies; but in explaining what the 
“much” advantage was, we hear no more of “to Jew first”: 
“Much every way: for first indeed they were entrusted with the 
oracles of God.”4 And, after a few words, he proceeds: ‘“ What 
then? are we better? Not at all; for we before brought the 
charge that both Jews and Greeks (lovdatovs re kai “EAAnvas) 
are all under sin.”5 Here, again, there is no mp@rov. There can 
be no doubt in the mind of anyone who understands what Paul’s 
teaching was, and what he means by claiming the special title of 
“Apostle to the Gentiles,” that in going “‘to the heathen” after 
his visit to Jerusalem, as before it, there was no purpose in his 
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mind to preach to the Jews first, and only on being rejected by 
them to turn to the Gentiles, as the Acts would have us 
suppose ; but that the principle which regulated his proclamation 
of the Gospel was that which we have already quoted: “ For 
there is no difference between Jew and Greek; for the same 
Lord of all is rich unto all them that call upon him. For 
whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.”? 

Still more incongruous is the statement of the Acts that Paul 
took Timothy and circumcised him because of the Jews. Accord- 
ing to this narrative, shortly after the supposed Council of 
Jerusalem, at which it was decided that circumcision of Gentile 
converts was unnecessary ; immediately after Paul had, in spite of 
great pressure, refused to allow Titus to be circumcised ; and after 
it had been agreed between the Apostle of the Gentiles and James 
and Cephas and John that, while they should go to the circumcision, 
he, on the contrary, should go to the heathen, Paul actually took 
and circumcised Timothy. Apologists, whilst generally admitting 
the apparent contradiction, do not consider that this act involves 
any real inconsistency, and find reasons which, they affirm, suffi- 
ciently justify it. Some of these we shall presently examine, but 
we may at once say that no apologetic arguments seem to us 
capable of resisting the conclusion arrived at by many independent 
critics, that the statement of the Acts with regard to Timothy is 
opposed to all that we know of Paul’s views, and that for unassail- 
able reasons it must be pronounced unhistorical. The author of 
the Acts says: ‘‘And he (Paul) came to Derbe and Lystra. And 
behold a certain disciple was there, named Timothy, son of a 
believing Jewish woman, but of a Greek father; who was well 
reported of by the brethren in Lystra and Iconium. Him would 
Paul have to go forth with him; and took and circumcised him 
because of the Jews which were in those places (kal dAaPov 
TEPLeT E|LeV avToV dua TOvS *Tovdatious TOUS ovras ev TOUS TOTOLS exeLvous) ; 
for they all knew that his father was a Greek (7deuwav yap dravres 
bru "EAAnv 6 rarip adrovd brjpxev).”? The principal arguments 
of those who maintain the truth and consistency of this narrative 
briefly are: Paul resisted the circumcision of Titus because he 
was a Greek, and because the subject then actually under con- 
sideration was the immunity from the Jewish rite of Gentile 
Christians, which would have been prejudiced had he yielded the 
point. On the other hand, Timothy was the son of a Jewish 
mother, and, whilst there was no principle here in question, Paul 
circumcised the companion whom he had chosen to accompany 
him in his missionary journey, both as a recognition of his Jewish 
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origin and to avoid offence to the Jews whom they should 
encounter in the course of their ministry, as well as to secure for 
him access to the synagogues which they must visit: Paul in this 
instance, according to all Apologists, putting in practice his own 
declaration (1 Cor. ix. 19-20): ‘‘For being free from all men, 
I made myself servant unto all that I might gain the more; 
and unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain 
Jews.” 

It must be borne in mind that the author who chronicles the 
supposed circumcision of Timothy makes no allusion to the refusal 
of Paul to permit Titus to be circumcised; an omission which is 
not only singular in itself, but significant when we find him, 
immediately after, narrating so singular a concession of which the 
Apostle makes no mention. Of course it is clear that Paul could 
not have consented to the circumcision of Titus, and we have only 
to consider in what manner the case of Timothy differed so as to 
support the views of those who hold that Paul, who would not 
yield to the pressure brought to bear upon him in the case of 
Titus, might, quite consistently, so short a time after, circumcise 
Timothy with his own hand. It is true that the necessity of 
circumcision for Gentile Christians came prominently into question, 
during Paul’s visit to Jerusalem, from the presence of his un- 
circumcised follower Titus, and no doubt the abrogation of the 
rite must have formed a striking part of the exposition of his 
Gospel, which Paul tells us he made upon this occasion; but it is 
equally certain that the necessity of circumcision long continued to 
be pressed by the Judaistic party in the Church. It cannot fairly 
be argued that, at any time, Paul could afford to relax his deter- 
mined and consistent attitude as the advocate for the universality 
of Christianity and the abrogation of a rite, insistence upon which, 
he had been the first to recognise, would have been fatal to the 
spread of Christianity. ‘To maintain that he could safely make 
such a concession of his principles and himself circumcise 
Timothy, simply because at that precise moment there was no 
active debate upon the point, is inadmissible ; for his Epistles 
abundantly prove that the topic, if it ever momentarily subsided 
into stubborn silence, was continually being revived with renewed 
bitterness. Pauline views could never have prevailed if he had 
been willing to sacrifice them for the sake of conciliation whenever 
they were not actively attacked. 

The difference of the occasion cannot be admitted as a valid 
reason ; let us, therefore, see whether any difference in the persons 
and circumstances removes the contradiction. It is argued that 
such a difference exists in the fact that, whilst Titus was altogether 
a Gentile, Timothy, on the side of his mother at least, was a Jew ; 
and Thiersch, following a passage quoted by Wetstein, states that, 
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according to Talmudic prescriptions, the validity of mixed 
marriages between a Jewess and a Gentile was only recognised 
upon the condition that the children should be brought up in the 
religion of the mother. In this case, he argues, Paul merely 
carried out the requirement of the Jewish law by circumcising 
Timothy, which others had omitted to do, and thus secured his 
admission to the Jewish synagogues to which much of his ministry 
was directed, but from which he would have been excluded had 
the rite not been performed.t| Even Meyer, however, in reference 
to this point, replies that Paul could scarcely be influenced by the 
Talmudic canon, because Timothy was already a Christian and 
beyond Judaism.? Besides, in point of fact, by such a marriage 
the Jewess had forfeited Jewish privileges. Timothy, in the eyes 
of the Mosaic law, was not a Jew, and held, in reality, no better 
position than the Greek Titus. He had evidently been brought 
up as a Gentile, and the only question which could arise in regard 
to him was whether he must first become a Jew before he could 
be fully recognised as a Christian. The supposition that the 
circumcision of Timothy, the son of a Greek, after he had actually 
become a Christian without having passed through Judaism, could 
secure for him free access to the synagogues of the Jews, may show 
how exceedingly slight at that time was the difference between the 
Jew and the Christian, but it also suggests the serious doubt 
whether the object of the concession, in the mind of the author of 
the Acts, was not rather to conciliate the Judaic Christians than 
to represent the act as one of policy towards the unbelieving Jews. 
The statement of the Acts is that Paul circumcised Timothy 
“because of the Jews which were in those places; for they all 
knew that his father wasa Greek.” If the reason which we are dis- 
cussing were correct, the expression would more probably have 
been, “for they knew that his mother was a Jewess.” The Greek 
father might, and probably did, object to the circumcision of his 
son, but that was no special reason why Paul should circumcise 
him. On the other hand, the fact that the Jews knew that his 
father was a Greek made the action attributed to Paul a concession 
which the author of the Acts thus represented in its most concilia- 
tory light. The circumcision of Timothy was clearly declared un- 
necessary by the apostolic decree, for the attempt to show that he 
was legitimately regarded asa Jew utterly fails. It is obvious that, 
according to Pauline doctrine, there could be no obligation for 
anyone who adopted Christianity to undergo this initiatory rite. - 


* Die Kirche im ap. Z., 138. Ewald similarly argues that Paul circumcised 
Timothy to remove the stigma attaching to him as the child of such a mixed 
marriage (Gesch. V. Isr., vi. 445 3 Jahrb. Bibl. Wiss., 1857-58, ix., p. 64). 
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It is impossible reasonably to maintain that any case has been 
made out to explain why Timothy, who had grown into manhood 
without being circumcised, and had become a Christian whilst un- 
circumcised, should at that late period be circumcised. Beyond 
the reference to a Talmudic prescription, in fact, which, even if he 
knew it, could not possibly have been recognised by Paul as 
authoritative, there has not been a serious attempt made to show 
that the case of Timothy presents exceptional features reconciling 
the contradiction otherwise admitted as apparent. 

The whole apologetic argument, in fact, sinks into one of mere 
expediency: Timothy, the son of a Jewess and of a Greek, and 
thus having a certain affinity both to Jews and Gentiles, would 
become a much more efficient assistant to Paul if he were circum- 
cised and thus had access to the Jewish synagogues ; therefore 
Paul, who himself became as a Jew that he might win the Jews, 
demanded the same sacrifice from his follower. But can this 
argument bear any scrutiny by the light of Paul’s own writings ? 
It cannot. Paul openly claims to be the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and just before the period at which he is supposed to circumcise 
Timothy he parts from the elder Apostles with the understanding 
that he is to go to the Gentiles who are freed from circumcision. 
It is a singular commencement of his mission, to circumcise the 
son of a Greek father after he had become a Christian. Such 
supposed considerations about access to synagogues and concilia- 
tion of the Jews would seem more suitable to a missionary to the 
circumcision than to the Apostle of the Gentiles. It must be 
apparent to all that in going more specially to the Gentiles, as he 
avowedly was,’ the alleged expediency of circumcising Timothy 
falls to the ground, and, on the contrary, that such an act would 
have compromised his whole Gospel. Paul’s characteristic teach- 
ing was the inutility of circumcision, and upon this point he sus- 
tained the incessant attacks of the emissaries of James and the 
Judaistic party without yielding or compromise. What could have 
been more ill-advised under such circumstances than the circum- 
cision with his own hands of a convert who, if the son of a Jewess, 
was likewise the son of a Greek, and had remained uncircumcised 
until he had actually embraced that faith which, Paul taught, 
superseded circumcision? The Apostle who declared: “ Behold, 
I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ will profit 
you nothing,”* could not have circumcised the Christian Timothy ; 
and if any utterance of Paul more distinctly and explicitly applic- 
able to the present case be required, it is aptly supplied by the 
following: “Was any man called being circumcised? let him 
not become uncircumcised. Hath any man been called in 
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uncircumcision? let him not be circumcised....... Let each abide 
in the same calling wherein he was called.” 

Apologists quote very glibly the saying of Paul, “Unto the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews,” as sufficiently 
justifying the act which we are considering; but it is neither 
applicable to the case, nor is the passage susceptible of such inter- 
pretation. The special object of Paul at that time, according to 
his own showing,’ was not to gain Jews, but to gain Gentiles; and 
the circumcision of Timothy ‘would certainly not have tended to 
gain Gentiles. If we quote the whole passage from which the 
above is extracted, the sense at once becomes clear and different 
from that assigned to it: ‘‘ For being free from all men, I made 
myself servant unto all, that I might gain the more ; and unto the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain Jews; to them under 
law, as under law, not being myself under law, that I might gain 
them under law ; to them without law, as without law—not being 
without law to God, but under law to Christ—that I might gain 
them without law; to the weak I became weak, that I might gain 
the weak ; Iam become all things to all men, that I may by all 
means save some. And all things I do for the Gospel’s sake, that 
I may become a partaker thereof with them.”3 It is clear that a 
man who could become “all things to all men,” in the sense of 
yielding any point of principle, must be considered without 
principle at all, and no one could maintain that Paul was apt to 
concede principles. @Judged by his own statements, indeed, his 
character was the very reverse of this. There is no shade of con- 
ciliation when he declares: “ But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, should preach any Gospel unto you other than that we 
preached unto you, let him be accursed....... For am I now making 
men my friends, or God? or am I seeking to please men? If I 
were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ.”4 
The Gospel of which he speaks, and which he protests ‘is not 
after men,” but received “ through a revelation of Jesus Christ,”s 
is that Gospel which Paul preached among the Gentiles, and which 
proclaimed the abrogation of the law and of circumcision. Paul 
might in one, sense say that “circumcision is nothing, and uncir- 
cumcision is nothing, but keeping the commandments of God ”;6 
but such a statement, simply intended to express that there was 
neither merit in the one nor in the other, clearly does not apply to 
the case before us, and no way lessens the force of the words we 
have quoted above: “If ye be circumcised, Christ will profit you 
nothing.” In Paul such a concession would have been in the 
highest degree a sacrifice of principle, and one which he not only 
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refused to make in the case of Titus, “that the truth of the 
Gospel might abide,” but equally maintained inthe face of the 
pillar Apostles, when he left them and returned to the Gentiles 
whilst they went back to the circumcision. Paul’s idea of being 

“all things to all men ” is illustrated by his rebuke to Peter—once 
more to refer to the scene at Antioch. Peter apparently practised 
a little of that conciliation which Apologists, defending the unknown 
author of the Acts at the expense of Paul, consider to be the 
sense of the Apostle’s words. Paul repudiated such an inference, 
by withstanding Peter to the ‘face as condemned, and guilty of 
hypocrisy. Paul became all things to all men by considering 
their feelings, and exhibiting charity and forbearance, in matters 
indifferent. He was careful not to make his liberty a stumbling 
block to the weak. “If food maketh my brother to offend, I will 
eat no flesh for ever lest I make my brother to offend.”* Self- 
abnegation in“the use of enlightened liberty, however, is a very 
different thing from the concession of a rite, which it was the 
purpose of his whole Gospel to discredit, and the labour of his 
life to resist. Once more we repeat that the narrative of the Acts 
regarding the circumcision of Timothy is contradictory to the 
character and teaching of Paul as ascertained from his Epistles, 
and, like so many other portions of that work which we have 
already examined, must be rejected as unhistorical. 

We have already tested the narrative of the author of the Acts 
by the statements of Paul in the first two chapters of the Galatians 
at such length that, although the subject is far from exhausted, we 
must not proceed further. We think that there can be no doubt 
that the vé/e assigned to the Apostle Paul in Acts xv. is unhis- 
torical, and it is unnecessary for us to point out the reasons which 
led the writer to present him in such subdued colours. We must, 
however, before finally leaving the subject, very briefly point out 
a few circumstances which throw a singular light upon the relations 
which actually existed between Paul and the elder Apostles, and 
tend to show their real, if covert, antagonism to the Gospel of the 
uncircumcision. We may at the outset remark, in reference to an 
objection frequent!y made—that Paul does not distinctly refer to 
the Apostles as opposing his teaching, and does not personally 
attack them—that such a course would have been suicidal in the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whilst on the other hand it could not but 
have hindered the acceptance of his Gospel, for which he was ever 
ready to endure so much. The man who wrote, “If it be possible, 
as much as dependeth on you be at peace with all men,”? could 
well be silent in such a cause. Paul, in venturing to preach the 
Gospel of the uncircumcision, laboured under the singular 
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disadvantage of not ae ies like the Twelve, been an immediate 
disciple of the Master. He had been “as the one born out of 
due time,”* and althcugh he claimed that his Gospel had not been 
taught to him by man, but had been received by direct revelation 
from Jesus, there can be no doubt that his apostolic position was 
constantly assailed. The countenance of the elder Apostles, even 
if merely tacit, was of great importance to the success of his work ; 
and he felt this so much that, as he himself states, he went up to 
Jerusalem to communicate to them the Gospel which he preached 
among the Gentiles, “lest by any means I might be running or 
did run in vain.” Any open breach between them would have 
frustrated his labours. Had Paul been in recognised enmity with 
the Twelve who had been selected as his special disciples by the 
Master, and been repudiated and denounced by them, it is 
obvious that his position would have been a precarious one. He 
had no desire for schism. His Gospel, besides, was merely a 
development of that of the elder Apostles; and, however much 
they might resent his doctrine of the abrogation of the law and 
— of the inutility of circumcision, they could still regard his Gentile 
converts as at least in some sort Proselytes of the Gate. With 
every inducement to preserve peace if by any means possible, and 
to suppress every expression of disagreement with the Twelve, it 
is not surprising that we find so little direct reference to the elder 
Apostles in his epistles. During his visit to Jerusalem he did not 
succeed in converting them to his views. They still limited their 
ministry to the’ circumcision, and he had to be content with a tacit 
consent to his work amongst the heathen. But although we have 
no open utterance of his irritation, the suppressed impatience of 
his spirit, even at the recollection of the incidents of his visit, 
betrays itself in abrupt sentences, unfinished expressions, and 
grammar which breaks down in the struggle of repressed emotion. 
We have already said enough regarding his ironical references to 
those ‘‘ who seem to be something,” to the “‘overmuch Apostles,” 
and we need not again point to the altercation between Paul and 
Cephas at Antioch, and the strong language used by the former. 
Nothing is more certain than the fact that, during his whole 
career, the Apostle Paul had to contend with systematic opposition 
from the Judaic Christian party; and the only point regarding 
which there is any difference of opinion is the share in this taken 
by the Twelve. As we cannot reasonably expect to find any plain 
statement or this in the writings of the Apostle, we are forced to 
take advantage of such indications as can be discovered. Upon 
one point we are not left in doubt. The withdrawal of Peter and 
the others at Antioch from communion with the Gentile Christians, 
and, consequently, from the side of Paul, was owing to the arrival 
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of certain men from James, for the Apostle expressly states so. 
No surprise is expressed, however, at the effect produced by these 
tues dad ’laxwBov, and the clear inference is that they repre- 
sented the views of a naturally antagonistic party—an inference 
which is in accordance with all that we elsewhere read of James. 
It is difficult to separate the tuvés dd ’laxdBov from the ruvés 
of the preceding chapter (i. 7) who “ trouble” the Galatians, and 
“desire to pervert the Gospel of Christ,” asserting the necessity of 
circumcision, against whom the Epistle is directed. Again we 
meet with the same vague and cautious designation of Judaistic 
opponents in his second Epistle to the Corinthians (iii. 1), where 
“some” (rvés) bearers of “letters of commendation” (cvoratiKov 
exwatoh@v), from persons unnamed, were attacking the Apostle 
and endeavouring to discredit his teaching. By whom were these 
letters written? We cannot, of course, give an authoritative reply, 
but, we may ask, by whom could letters of commendation posses- 
sing an authority which could have weight against that of Paul be 
written, except by the elder Apostles? We have certain evidence 
in the first Epistle to the Corinthians that parties had arisen in the 
Church of Corinth in opposition to Paul. These parties were 
distinguished, as the Apostle himself states, by the cries, “I am of 
Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ”? (€ya 
pev eips IlavaAov, eyo bé ’ArodAd, eyo d¢ Kyda, eyo de Xpwrrov), 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to the precise 
nature of these parties, there can be no doubt that both the party 
“of Cephas” and the party “of Christ” held strong Judaistic 
views, and assailed the teaching of Paul and his Apostolic 
authority. It is very evident that the persons to whom the Apostle 
refers in connection with “letters of commendation” were of these 
parties. 

Apologists argue that “in claiming Cephas as the head of their 
party they had probably neither more nor less ground than their 
rivals, who sheltered themselves under the names of Apollos and 
of Paul.”2 It is obvious, however, that, in a Church founded by 
Paul, there could have been no party created with the necessity to 
take his name as their watchword, except as a reply to another 
party which, having intruded itself, attacked him, and forced 
those who maintained the views of their own Apostle to raise 
such a counter cry. The parties “of Cephas” and “of Christ ” 
were manifestly aggressive, intruding themselves, as the Apostle 
complains, into “other men’s labours”;3 and this, in some manner, 
seems to point to that convention between the Apostle and the 
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Three—that he should go to the Gentiles, and they to the circum- 
cision—which, barely more than passive neutrality at the beginning, 
soon became covertly antagonistic. The fact that the party “of 
Paul” was not an organised body, so to say, directed by the 
Apostle as a party leader, in no way renders it probable that the 
party of Cephas, which carried on active and offensive measures, 
had not much more ground in claiming Cephas as their head. 
One point is indisputable, that no party ever claims any man as 
its leader who is not clearly associated with the views it maintains. 
The party “ of Cephas,” representing Judaistic views, opposing the 
teaching of Paul and joining in denying his Apostolic claims, cer- 
tainly would not have taken Peter’s name as their watch-cry if he had 
been known to hold and express such Pauline sentiments as are 
put into his mouth in the Acts, or had not, on the contrary, been 
intimately identified with Judaistic principles. Religious parties 
may very probably mistake the delicate details of a leader’s teach- 
ing, but they can scarcely be wrong in regard to his general 
principles. If Peter had been so unfortunate as to be flagrantly 
misunderstood by his followers, and, whilst this party preached in 
his name Judaistic doctrines and anti-Pauline opinions, the Apostle 
himself advocated the abrogation of the law as a burden which the 
Jews themselves were not able to bear, and actively shared Pauline 
convictions, is it possible to suppose that Paul would not have 
pointed out the absurdity of such a party claiming such a 
leader ? 

The fact is, however, that Paul never denies the claim of those 
who shelter themselves under the names of Peter and James, 
never questions their veracity, and never adopts the simple and 
natural course of stating that, in advancing these names, they are 
impostors or mistaken. On the contrary, upon all occasions he 
evidently admits, by his silence, the validity of the claim. We are 
not left to mere inference that the adopted head actually 
shared the views of the party. Paul himself distinguishes Peter 
as the leader of the party of the circumcision in a passage in 
his letter to the Galatians already frequently referred to, and the 
episode at Antioch confirms the description, and leaves no doubt 
that Peter’s permanent practice was to force the Gentiles to 
Judaise. For reasons which we have already stated, Paul could 
not but have desired to preserve peace, or even the semblance of 
it, with the elder Apostles, for the Gospel’s sake ; and he, there- 
fore, wisely leaves them as much as possible out “of the question 
and deals with their disciples. It is obvious that policy must have 
dictated such a course. By ignoring the leaders and attacking 
their followers, he suppressed the chief strength of his opponents 


™ Gal. ii, 7 f 
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and kept out of sight the most formidable argument against him- 
self—the concurrence with them of the elder Apostles. On the 
one hand, the Epistles of Paul bear no evidence of any active 
sympathy and co-operation with his views and work on the part of 
the elder Apostles. On the other, Paul is everywhere assailed by 
Judaistic adversaries who oppose his Gospel and deny his Apostle- 
ship, and who claim as their leaders the elder Apostles. 

If, even without pressing expressions to their extreme and 
probable point, we take the contrast drawn between his own 
Gospel and that of the circuntcision, the reality of the antagonism 
must be apparent. “For we are not as the many (of woAXol') 
which adulterate the word of God; but as of sincerity, but as of 
God, before God, speak we in Christ’? Later on in the letter, 
after referring to the intrusion of the opposite party into the circle 
of his labours, Paul declares that his impatience and anxiety pro- 
ceed from gddly jealousy at the possible effect of the Judaistic 
intruders upon the Corinthians. “ But I fear, lest by any means, 
as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtlety, your thoughts 
should be corrupted from the simplicity and the purity that is in 
Christ. For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus whom we 
did not preach, or if ye receive another spirit which ye received 
not, or another Gospel which ye did not accept, ye bear well with 
him. For I think I am not a whit behind the overmuch Apostles 
(Tov trepAiav daroordhwv).”3 This reference to the elder 
Apostles gives point to much of the Epistle that is ambiguous, 
and more especially when the Judaistic nature of the opposition is 
so clearly indicated a few verses further on: ‘ Are they Hebrews ? 
soam I. Are they Israelites? soam I. Are they Abraham’s seed? 
soam I. Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool), I am 
more; in labours more abundantly, in prisons exceedingly, in 
deaths often,” etc.4 

It is argued that the Twelve had not sufficient authority over 
their followers to prevent such interference with Paul, and that the 
relation of the Apostle to the Twelve was: “Separation, not 
opposition, antagonism of the followers rather than of the leaders, 
personal antipathy of the Judaisers to St Paul, rather than of St. 
Paul to the Twelve.”5 It is not difficult to believe that the anti- 
pathy of Paul to the Judaisers was less than that felt by them 


‘ Although this reading is supported by the oldest MSS. suchas A, B,C, K,N, 
and others, the reading of ourrol, “the rest,” stands in D, E, I’, G, I,and a large 
number of other codices, and is defended by many critics as the original, which 
they argue was altered to oi rodXol, to soften the apparent hardness of such an 
expression, which would seem to imply that Paul declared himself the sole true 
exponent of the Gospel. 

22; Corni.wit, 3) 1p Ww. 225 saCh.- Gabi. 04. 42, Cor. Xi. 22 f. 


5 Jowett, Zhe Eps. of St. Paul, 1855, i., pp. 326, 339: 
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towards him. The superiority of the man must have rendered him 
somewhat callous to such dislike.t But the mitigated form of 
difference between Paul and the Twelve here assumed, although 
still very different from the representations of the Acts, cannot be 
established, but, on the contrary, must be much widened before it 
can justly be taken as that existing between Paul and the elder 
Apostles. We do not go so far as to say that there was open 
enmity between them, or active antagonism of any distinct 
character on the part of the Twelve to the Apostle of the Gentiles; 
but there is every reason to believe that they not only disliked his 
teaching, but endeavoured to counteract it by their own ministry 
of the circumcision. They not only did not restrain the opposition 
of their followers, but they abetted them in their counter-assertion 
of Judaistic views. Had the Twelve felt any cordial friendship for 
Paul, and exhibited any active desire for the success of his ministry 
of the uncircumcision, it is quite impossible that his work could 
have been so continuously and vexatiously impeded by the 
persecution of the Jewish Christian party. The Apostles may not 
have possessed sufficient influence or authority entirely to control 
the action of adherents, but it would be folly to suppose that, if 
unanimity of views had prevailed between them and Paul, and a 
firm and consistent support had been extended to him, such 
systematic resistance as he everywhere encountered from the party 
professing to be led by the ‘ pillar” Apostles could have been 
seriously maintained, or that he could have been left alone and 
unaided to struggle against it. If the relations between Paul and 
the Twelve had been such as are intimated in the Acts of the 
Apostles, his Epistles must have presented undoubted evidence of 
the fact. Both negatively and positively.they testify the absence 
of all support, and the existence of antagonistic influence on the 
part of the elder Apostles; and external evidence fully confirms the 
impression which the Epistles produce.” 


* We do not think it worth while to refer to the argument that the collections 
made by Paul for the poor of Jerusalem, etc., in times of distress prove the 
unanimity which prevailed between them. Charity is not a matter of doctrine, 
and the Good Samaritan does not put the suffering man through his catechism 
before he relieves his wants. 3 

“Everywhere in the Epistles of St. Paul and in the Acts of the Apostles 
we find traces of an opposition between the Jew and the Gentile, the circum- 
cision and the uncircumcision. It is found not only in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, but in a scarcely less aggravated form in the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, softened, indeed, in the Epistle to the Romans, and yet distinctly 
traceable in the Epistle to the Philippians; the party of the circumcision 
appearing to triumph in Asia, at the very close of the Apostle’s life, in the 
second Epistle to Timothy. In all these Epistles we have proofs of a reaction 
to Judaism; but, though they are addressed to Churches chiefly of Gentile origin, 
never of a reaction to heathenism. Could this have been the case unless 
within the Church itself there had been a Jewish party urging upon the members 
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From any point of view which may be taken, the Apocalypse is 
an important document in connection with this point. If it be 
accepted as a work of the Apostle John—the preponderance of 
evidence and critical opinion assigns it to him-—this book, of 
course, possesses the greatest value as an indication of his views. 
If it be merely regarded as a contemporary writing, it still is most 
interesting as an illustration of the religious feeling of the period. 
The question is: Does the Apocalypse contain any reference to 
the Apostle Paul, or throw light upon the relations between him 
and the elder Apostles? If it do so, and be the work of one of 
the ertAou, nothing obviously could be more instructive. In the 
messages to the seven churches there are references and denuncia- 
tions which, in the opinion of many able critics, are directed 
against the Apostle of the Gentiles and his characteristic teaching. 
Who but Paul and his followers can be referred to in the Epistle 
to the Church of Ephesus: “I know thy works, and thy labour, 
and thy patience, and that thou canst not bear wicked persons: 
and didst try them ‘which say they are Apostles and are not, and 
didst find them liars”? Paul himself informs us not only of his 
sojourn in Ephesus, where he believed that “‘a great and effectual 
door” was opened to him, but adds, “there are many adversaries” 
(dvtixeiwevor toAXoi).2 The foremost charge brought against 
the churches is that they have those that hold the teaching of 
Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the 
sons of Israel, “to eat things offered unto idols.”3 The teaching of 


of the Church the performance of a rite repulsive in itself, if not as necessary to 
salvation, at any rate as a counsel of perfection, seeking to make them in Jewish 
language, not merely proselytes of the gate, but proselytes of righteousness ? 
What, if not this, is the reverse side of the Epistles of St. Paul ?—that is to say, 
the motives, object, or basis of teaching of his opponents, who came with 
‘epistles of commendation’ to the Church of Corinth (2 Cor. iii. 1) ; who pro- 
fess themselves ‘ to be Christ’s’ in a special sense (2 Cor. x. 7) ; who say they 
are of Apollos, or Cephas, or Christ (1 Cor. i. 12); or James (Gal. ii. 12) ; who 
preach Christ of contention (Phil. i. 15,17); who deny St. Paul’s authority 
(t Cor. ix. 1, Gal. iv. 16); who slander his life (1 Cor. ixetgy 7). Wiesmect 
these persons at every turn. Are they the same, or different? Are they mere 
chance opponents, or do they represent to us one spirit, one mission, one 
determination to root out the’Apostle and his doctrine from the Christian Church? 
Nothing but the fragmentary character of St. Paul’s writings could conceal from 
us the fact that here was a concerted and continuous opposition ” (Jowett, 7e 
Eps. of St. Paul, i., p. 332 f.). 

iy a Zi Conexviae 0: 

3 Apoc. ii. 14, 20. We-do not enter upon the discussion as to the exact 
interpretation of opvefcm, always associated with the payety eldwdddura, 
regarding which opinions differ very materially. It is probable that the 
Apocalyptist connected the eating of things offered to idols with actual 
idolatrous worship. It is not improbable that the maxim of Paul, “all things 
are lawful unto me” (rdvra jou ¢éeorwv), 1 Cor. vi. 12, x. 23, may have been 
abused by his followers; and, in any case, such a sentiment, coupled with Paul’s 
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Paul upon this point is well known, 1 Cor. viii. 1 f., x. 25 f, Rom. 
xiv. 2 f., and the reference here cannot be mistaken ; and when in 
the Epistle to the Church of Thyatira, after denouncing the teach- 
ing “to eat things offered unto idols,” the Apocalyptist goes on to 
encourage those who have not this teaching, “who knew not the 
depths of Satan (ra Bd) rod carava),t as they say” the ex- 
pression of Paul himself is taken to denounce his doctrine ; for the 
Apostle, defending himself against the attacks of those parties “of 
Cephas ” and “of Christ” in Corinth, writes : “ But God revealed 
(them) to us through his Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth all things, 
even the depths of God” (rd 2&4 tov Geod)—“ the depths of 
Satan” rather, retorts the Judaistic author of the Apocalypse. 
7a (é&6y does not occur elsewhere in the New ‘Testament. 
Again, in the address to the Churches of Smyrna and Philadelphia, 
when the writer denounces those “who say that they are Jews, and 
are not, but a synagogue of Satan,” whom has he in view but 
those Christians whom ‘Paul had taught to consider circumcision 
unnecessary and the law abrogated? We find Paul, in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, so often quoted, obliged to defend himself 
against these Judaising parties upon this very point: “ Are they 
Hebrews? so am I. Are they Israelites? so am I. Are they 
Abraham’s seed? so am I.”3 It is manifest that his adversaries 
had vaunted their own Jewish origin as a title of superiority over 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

We have, however, further evidence of the same attack 
upon Paul regarding this point. Epiphanius points out that 
the Ebionites denied that Paul was a Jew, and asserted that 
he was born of a Gentile father and mother, but that, having 
gone up to Jerusalem, he became a proselyte and submitted 
to circumcision in the hope of marrying a daughter of the high 
priest. But afterwards, according to them, enraged at not secur- 
ing the maiden for his wife, Paul wrote against circumcision and 
the Sabbath and the law.4 The Apostle Paul, whose constant 
labour it was to destroy the particularism of the Jew and raise the 
Gentile to full, free, and equal participation with him in the 
benefits of the New Covenant, could not but incur the bitter dis- 
pleasure of the Apocalyptist, for whom the Gentiles were, as such, 
the type of all that was common and unclean. In the utterances 
of the seer of Patmos we seem to hear the expression of all that 


teaching and his abandonment of the Law, must have appeared absolute licence 
to the Judaistic party. We must also pass over the discussion regarding the 
signification of ‘‘ Balaam.” The Nicolaitans are not only classed as followers 
of the teaching of Balaam, but as adherents of Paul. 

* Apoc., ii. 24. This is the reading of §%, P, and some other codices; A, B, 
C, read ra Babéa. 

? Apoc., ii. 9, iii. 9. 3 2 Cor. xi. 22; cf. Philip. iii qf. 4 Her., xxx. 16. 
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Judaistic hatred and opposition which pursued the Apostle who 
laid the axe to the root of Mosaism, and, in his efforts to free 
Christianity from trammels which, more than any other, retarded 
its triumphant development, aroused against himself all the 
virulence of Jewish illiberality and prejudice. The results 
at which we have arrived might be singularly confirmed by 
an examination of the writings of the first two centuries, and 
by observing the attitude assumed towards the Apostle of the 
Gentiles by such men as Justin Martyr, Papias, Hegesippus, and 
the author of the Clementines; but we have already devoted too 
much space to this subject, and here we must reluctantly leave it. 

The steps by which Christianity was gradually freed from the 
trammels of Judaism, and became a religion of unlimited range 
and universal fitness, were clearly not those stated in the Acts 
of the Apostles. Its emancipation from Mosaism was not 
effected by amy liberal action or enlightened guidance on the 
part of the elder Apostles. At the death of their Master the 
Twelve remained closely united to Judaism, and evidently were 
left without any understanding that’ Christianity was a new 
religion which must displace Mosaic institutions, and replace 
the unbearable yoke of the law by the divine liberty of the 
Gospel. To the last moment regarding which we have any 
trustworthy information, the Twelve, as might have been expected, 
retained all their early religious customs and all their Jewish 
prejudices: They were simply Jews believing that Jesus was 
the Messiah; and if the influence of Paul enlarged their views 
upon some minor points, we have no reason to believe that 
they ever abandoned their belief in the continued obligation of 
the law, and the necessity of circumcision for full participation 
in the benefits of the Covenant. The author of the Acts would 
have us believe that they required no persuasion, but anticipated 
Paul in the gospel of uncircumcision. 

It is not within the scope of this work to inquire how 
Paul originally formed his views of Christian universalism. 
Once formed, it is easy to understand how rapidly they 
must have been developed and confirmed by experience 
amongst the Gentiles. Whilst the Twelve still remained 
in the narrow circle of Judaism and could not be moved 
beyond the ministry of the circumcision, Paul, in the larger and 
freer field of the world, must daily have felt more convinced 
that the abrogation of the law and the abandonment of circumci- 
sion were essential to the extension of Christianity amongst the 
Gentiles. He had no easy task, however, to convince others of 
this, and he never succeeded in bringing his elder colleagues over 
to his views. To the end of his life Paul had to contend with 
bigoted and narrow-minded opposition within the Christian body, 
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and if his views ultimately triumphed, and the seed which he 
sowed eventually yielded a rich harvest, he himself did not 
live to see the day, and the end was attained only by slow 
and natural changes. The new religion gradually extended 
beyond the limits of Judaism. Gentile Christians soon out- 
numbered Jewish believers. The Twelve whose names were 
the strength of the Judaistic opposition one by one passed 
away ; but, above all, the fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion of 
the Christian community secured the success of Pauline principles 
and the universalism of Christianity. The Church of Jerusalem 
could not bear transplanting. In the uncongenial soil of Pella 
it gradually dwindled away, losing first its influence and, soon 
after, its nationality. The divided members of the Jewish party, 
scattered amongst the Gentiles, and deprived of their influential 
leaders, could not long retard the progress of the liberalism 
which they still continued to oppose and to misrepresent. In 
a word, the emancipation of Christianity was not effected by the 
Twelve, was no work of councils, and no result of dreams ; but, 
receiving its first great imptlse from the genius and the energy of 
Paul, its ultimate achievement was the result of time and natural 
development. 


We have now patiently considered the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles,” 
and although it has in no way been our design exhaustively to 
examine its contents, we have more than sufficiently done so to 
enable the reader to understand the true character of the document. 
The author is unknown, and it is no longer possible to identify 
him. If he were actually the Luke whom the Church indicates, 
our results would not be materially affected ; but the mere fact 
that the writer is unknown is obviously fatal to the Acts as a 
guarantee of miracles. A cycle of supernatural occurrences could 
scarcely, in the estimation of any rational mind, be established by 
the statement of an anonymous author, and more especially one 
who not only does not pretend to have been an eye-witness of most 
of the miracles, but whose narrative is either uncorroborated by 
other testimony or inconsistent with itself, and contradicted on 
many points by contemporary documents. 

The phenomena presented by the Acts of the Apostles 
become perfectly intelligible when we recognise that it is the 
work of a writer living long after the occurrences related, whose 
pious imagination furnished the Apostolic age with an elaborate 
system of supernatural agency, far beyond the conception of 
any other New Testament writer, by which, according to his 
view, the proceedings of the Apostles were furthered and directed, 
and the infant Church miraculously fostered. On examining 
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other portions of his narrative, we find that they present the 
features which the miraculous elements rendered antecedently 
probable. The speeches attributed to different speakers are 
all cast in the same mould, and betray the composition of one 
and the same writer. The sentiments expressed are inconsistent 
with what we know of the various speakers, and when we 
test the circumstances related by previous or subsequent inci- 
dents and by trustworthy documents, it becomes apparent that 
the narrative is not an impartial statement of facts, but a repro- 
duction of legends or a development of tradition, shaped and 
coloured according to the purpose or the pious views of the 
writer. 

Our comparison of passages of his two works with the writings 
of the Jewish historian Josephus seems to us to prove that the 
date at which the author of the third Synoptic and the Acts of the 
Apostles composed those works must be set at least at the begin- 
ning of the second century, and he is thus so far removed from 
the events which he chronicles that there is ample room, if not 
necessity, for the exercise of imagination in narrating the career 
of the Apostles who are supposed to carry on the work of Jesus 
after his death. In the third Gospel he had, certainly, the records 
of earlier writers, to whom he refers in his opening lines, to guide 
him ; and here his exaggeration is not so extreme as it became 
after he proceeded to relate the course of Christianity, when Peter, 
James, and John extended their missionary labours, and Paul 
became the eloquent Apostle of the Gentiles. The Acts of the 
Apostles, composed with more unfettered imagination, bears none 
of the marks of sober veracity. The Epistles of Paul enable us 
to correct his statements and to recognise his zealous, but 
ineffectual, efforts to harmonise the teaching of the elder Apostles, 
to whom Christianity was still merely a development of Judaism, 
with the new and enlarged doctrines of the Apostle of the Uncir- 
cumcision, which transformed the Mosaic precepts into a universal 
religion. 

Written by an author who was not an eye-witness of the miracles 
related; who describes events not as they really occurred, but as 
his pious imagination supposed they ought to have occurred ; who 
seldom touches history without distorting it by legend, until the 
original elements can scarcely be distinguished ; who puts his own 
words and sentiments into the mouths of the Apostles and other 
persons of his narrative ; and who represents almost every phase 
of the Church in the Apostolic age as influenced, or directly pro- 
duced, by supernatural agency-—such a work is of no value as 
evidence for occurrences which are in contradiction to all 
experience. The Acts of. the Apostles, therefore, is not only an 
anonymous work, but upon due examination its claims to be 
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considered sober and veracious history must be emphatically 
rejected. It cannot strengthen the foundations of supernatural 
religion, but, on the contrary, by its profuse and indiscriminate 
use of the miraculous it discredits miracles, and affords a clearer 
insight into their origin and fictitious character. 


26 Se a 


THE DIRECT EVIDENCE FOR MIRACLES 
CHAT aR. 
THE EPISTLES AND THE APOCALYPSE 


TURNING from the Acts of the Apostles to the other works of the 
New Testament, we shall be able very briefly to dispose of the 
Catholic Epistles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. 
The so-called Epistles of James, Jude, and John do not contain 
any evidence which, even supposing them to be authentic, really 
bears upon our inquiry into the reality of miracles and Divine 
Revelation ; and the testimony of the Apocalypse affects it quite 
as little. We have already, in examining the fourth Gospel, had 
occasion to say a good deal regarding both the so-called Epistles 
of John and the Apocalypse. It is unnecessary to enter upon a 
more minute discussion of them here. ‘Seven books of the New 
Testament,” writes Dr. Westcott, ‘as is well known, have been 
received into the Canon on evidence less complete than that by 
which the others are supported.”? These are “the Epistles of 
James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, to the Hebrews, and the 
Apocalypse.” We have already furnished the means of judging of 
the nature of the evidence upon which some of the other books 
have been received into the Canon, and, the evidence for most of 
these being avowedly “‘less complete,” its nature may be con- 
ceived. Works which for a long period were classed amongst the 
Antilegomena, or disputed books, and which only slowly acquired 
authority as, in the lapse of time, it became more difficult to 
examine their claims, could not do much to establish the reality of 
miracles. With regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews, we may 
remark that we are freed from any need to deal at length with it, 
not only by the absence of any specific evidence in its contents, 
but by the following consideration. If the Epistle be not by Paul 
—and it not only is not his, but does not even pretend to be so— 


t On the Canon, 4th ed., p. 347. 
753 3c 
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the author is unknown, and therefore the document has no weight 
as testimony. On the other hand, if assigned to Paul, we shall 
have sufficient ground in his genuine Epistles for considering the 
evidence of the Apostle, and it could not add anything even if the 
Epistle to the Hebrews were included in the number. 

The first Epistle of Peter might have required more detailed 
treatment, but we think that little could be gained by demonstra- 
ting that the document is not authentic, or showing that, in any 
case, the evidence which it could furnish is not of any value. On 
the other hand, we are averse to protract the argument by any 
elaboration of mere details which can be avoided. If it could be 
absolutely proved that the Apostle Peter wrote the Epistle circu- 
lating under his name, the evidence for miracles would only be 
strengthened by the fact that, incidentally, the doctrine of the 
Resurrection of Jesus is maintained. No historical details are 
given, and no explanation of the reasons for which the writer 
believed in it. Nothing more would be proved than the point 
that Peter himself believed in the Resurrection. It would certainly 
be a matter of very deep interest if we possessed a narrative 
written by the Apostle himself, giving minute and accurate details 
of the phenomena in consequence of which he believed in so 
miraculous an event ; but since this Epistle does nothing more 
than allow us to infer the personal belief of the writer, unaccom- 
panied by corroborative evidence, we should not gain anything by 
accepting it as genuine. We are quite willing to assume, without 
further examination, that the Apostle Peter in some way believed 
in the Resurrection of his Master. For the argument regarding 
the reality of that stupendous miracle, upon which we are 
about to enter, this is tantamount to assuming the authenticity of 
the Epistle. 

Coming to the Epistles of Paul, it will not be necessary to go 
into the evidence for the various letters in our New Testament 
which are ascribed to him, nor shall we require to state the 
grounds upon which the authenticity of many of them is denied. 
Accepting the Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans 
in the main as genuine compositions of the Apostle, the question 
as to the origin of the rest, so far as our inquiry is concerned. has 
little or no interest. From these four letters we obtain the whole 
evidence of Paul regarding miracles, and this we now propose carefully 
to examine. One point in particular demands our fullest attention. 
It is undeniable ‘that Paul preached the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection and Ascension of Jesus and believed in those events. 
Whilst, therefore, we shall not pass over his supposed testimony 
for the possession of miraculous powers, we shall chiefly devote 
our attention to his evidence for the central dogmas of Super- 
natural Religion, the Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus. We 
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shall not limit our examination to the testimony of Paul, 
but, as the climax of the historical argument for miracles 
endeavour to ascertain the exact nature of the evidence upon 
which belief is claimed for the actual occurrence of those 
stupendous events. For this our inquiry into the authorship and 
credibility of the historical books of the New Testament has at 
length prepared us, and it will be admitted that, in subjecting 
these asserted miracles to calm and fearless scrutiny—untinged by 
irreverence or disrespect, if personal earnestness and sincere sym- 
pathy with those who believe are any safeguards—the whole theory 
of Christian miracles will be put to its final test. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE EVIDENCE OF PAUL 


Ir is better, before proceeding to examine the testimony of Paul 
for the Resurrection, to clear the way by considering his evidence 
for miracles in general, apart from that specific instance. In an 
earlier portion of this work' the following remark was made: 
“ Throughout the New Testament, patristic literature, and the 
records of ecclesiastical miracles, although we have narratives of 
countless wonderful works performed by others than the writer, 
and abundant assertion of the possession of miraculous power 
by the Church, there is no instance that we can remember in 
which a writer claims to have himself performed a miracle.” It 
is asserted that this statement is erroneous, and that Paul does 
advance this claim. It may be well to quote the moderate words 
in which a recent able writer states the case, although not with 
immediate reference to the particular passage which we have 
qduotediry “Succ. In these undoubted writings St. Paul certainly 
shows, by incidental allusions, the good faith of which cannot be 
questioned, that he believed himself to be endowed with the 
power of working miracles, and that miracles—or what were 
thought to be such—were actually wrought both by him and by 
his contemporaries. He reminds the Corinthians that ‘the signs 
of an Apostle were wrought among them...... in signs and 
wonders and mighty deeds’ (ev onpetows Kal répace kat Suvdperc 
—the usual words for the higher forms of miracle—z2 Cor. xii. 12). 
He tells the Romans that ‘he will not dare to speak of any of 
those things which Christ hath not wrought by? him to make the 
Gentiles ‘obedient, by word and deed, through mighty signs and 
wonders, by the power of the Spirit of God’ (€v Suvdper onpeiwv 


* Complete edition, vol. i., p. 200 f. Fi 

? Dr. Kuenen has made a very similar remark regarding the Old Testament. 
He says: ‘‘ When Ezra and Nehemiah relate to us what they themselves did 
or experienced, there does not appear in their narratives a single departure 
from the common order of things. On the other hand, these departures 
are very numerous in the accounts which are separated by a greater or 
lesser interval from the time to which they refer” (De Godsdienst van Israél, 
1869, i., p. 22). 

3 These words are printed ‘‘in him,” but we venture to correct what seems 
evidently to be a mere misprint, substituting “ by” (dud), as in the authorised 
version, to which Dr. Sanday adheres throughout the whole of these passages, 
even when it does not represent the actual sense of the original. 
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Kat tepdrov, ev Suvdper tvebyatos Oot, Rom. xv. 18, 19). He 
asks the Galatians whether ‘he that ministereth to them the Spirit 
and worketh miracles (6 évepy@v dvvdpeus) among them doeth it by 
the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith? (Gal. iii. 5). 
In the first Epistle to the Corinthians he goes somewhat elaborately 
into the exact place in the Christian economy that is to be assigned 
to ee working of miracles and gifts of healing (1 Cor. xii. ro, 28, 
29 Rye 

We shall presently examine these passages, but we must first 
briefly deal with the question whether, taken in any sense, they 
furnish an instance “‘in which a writer claims to have himself per- 
formed a miracle.” It must be obvious to any impartial reader 
that the remark made in the course of our earlier argument pre- 
cisely distinguished the general ‘assertion of the possession of 
miraculous power by the Church,” from the explicit claim to have 
personally performed ‘‘a miracle” in the singular. If, therefore, 
it were even admitted “that St. Paul treats the fact of his working 
miracles as a matter of course, to which a passing reference ts 
sufficient,” such “incidental allusions” would not in the least 
degree contradict the statement made, but, being the only instances 
producible, would in fact completely justify it. General and vague 
references of this kind have by no means the force of a definite 
claim to have performed some particular miracle. ‘They partake 
too much of that indiscriminate impression of the possession and 
common exercise of miraculous powers which characterised the 
“‘age of miracles” to have any force. The desired instance, which 
is not forthcoming, and to which alone reference was made, was a 
case in which, instead of vague expressions, a writer, stating with 
precision the particulars, related that he himself had, for instance, 
actually raised some person from the dead. As we then added, 
even if Apostles had chronicled their miracles, the argument for 
their reality would not have been much advanced; but it is a 
curious phenomenon not undeserving of a moment’s attention that 
Apologists can only refer to such general passages, and cannot 
quote an instance in which a specific miracle is related in detail by 
the person who is supposed to have performed it. Passing refer- 
ences on a large scale to the exercise of miraculous power, whilst 
betraying a suspicious familiarity with phenomena of an exceptional 
nature, offer too much latitude for inaccuracy and imagination to 
have the weight of an affirmation in which the mind has been 
sobered by concentration to details. ‘Signs and wonders,” indefi- 
nitely alluded to, may seem much more imposing and astonishing 


1 Sanday, Zhe Gospels in the Second Century, 1876, p. 11; cf. Westcott, 
On the Canon, 4th ed., 1874, p. 30; Lightfoot, Contemp. Rev., 1875, 


p. 854. 
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than they really are, and it may probably be admitted by 
everyone that, if we knew the particulars of the occurrences which 
are thus vaguely indicated, and which may have been considered 
miraculous in a superstitious age, they might to us possibly appear 
no miracles at all. General expressions are liable to an exaggera- 
tion from which specific allegations are more frequently free. If it 
be conceded that the Apostle Paul fully believed in the possession 
by himself and the Church of divine Charismata, the indefinite 
expression of that belief, in any form, must not be ,made equiva- 
lent to an explicit claim to have performed a certain miracle, the 
particulars of which are categorically stated. 

Passing from this to the more general question, the force 
of some of these objections will be better understood when 
we consider the passages in the Epistles which are quoted as ex- 
pressing Paul’s belief in miracles, and endeavour to ascertain his 
real views: what it is he actually says regarding miracles ; and 
what are the phenomena which are by him considered to be 
miraculous. We shall not waste time in showing how, partly 
through the influence of the Septuagint, the words onpetov, répas, 
and dvvays came to be used in a peculiar manner by New 
Testament writers to indicate miracles. It may, however, be worth 
while to pause for a moment to ascertain the sense in which Paul, 
who wrote before there was a “ New Testanient” at all, usually 
employed these words. In the four Epistles of Paul the word 
onpetov occurs six times. In Rom. iv. 11 Abraham is said to 
have received the “sign (onpeov) of circumcision,” in which there 
is nothing miraculous. In 1 Cor. i. 22 it is said: “Since both 
Jews require signs (onpeta)* and Greeks seek after wisdom”; and 
again, 1 Cor. xiv. 22: ‘“‘ Wherefore the.tongues are for a sign 
(cnperov) not to the believing, but to the unbelieving,” etc. We 
shall have more to say regarding these passages presently, but just 
now we merely quote them to show the use of the word. The 
only other places in which it occurs? are those pointed out, and 
which are the subject of our discussion. In Rom. xv. r9 the word 
is used in the plural and combined with tépas: ‘in the power of 
signs and wonders” (onpeiwy kal tepdtwv); and in the second 
passage (2 Cor. xii. 12) it is employed twice, “the signs (ra 
onpeia) of the apostle” and the second time again in combination 
with tépas and divayes, “both in signs” (onpetois), etc. The 
word répas is only twice met with in Paul’s writings ; that is to say, 
in Rom. xv. rg and 2 Cor. xii, 12; and on both occasions, as we 


* The singular onpetoy of the authorised version must be abandoned before 
the almost unanimous testimony of all the older MSS. 


2 In the Epistles which bear the name of Paul it is only 'to be found in 
2 Thess. ii. 9, ili. 17. 
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have just mentioned, it is combined with oypetov.t On the other 
hand, Paul uses dvvapus no less than 34 times,? and, leaving for the 
present out of the question the passages cited, upon every occasion, 
except one, perhaps, the word has the simple signification of “power.” 
The one exception is Rom. vill. 38, where it occurs in the plural: 
duvdpets, “ powers,” the Apostle expressing his persuasion that 
nothing will be able to separate us from the love of God, “nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor powers (dvvdpes), nor height, nor depth,” etc. In 
1 Cor. xiv. 11, where the authorised version renders the original, 
“Therefore, if I know not the meaning (dvvapuv) of the voice,” it 
has still the same sense. 

Before discussing the passages before us we must point outthat there 
is so much doubt, at least, regarding the authenticity of the last two 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans that the passage (Rom. xv. 18, 
1g) can scarcely be presented as evidence on such a point as the 
reality of miracles. We do not intend to debate the matter closely, 
but shall merely state a few of the facts of the case and pass on, for 
it would not materially affect our argument if the passage were 
altogether beyond suspicion. The Epistle, in our authorised text, 
ends with a long and somewhat involved doxology (xvi. 25-27) ; 
and we may point out here that it had already seemed to be 
brought to a close not only at the end of chap. xv. (33), but also at 
xvi. 20. The doxology (xvi. 25-27), which more particularly 
demands our attention, is stated by Origen to be placed in some 
MSS. at the end of chapter xiv.; and a similar statement is made 
by Cyril, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, and others. We 
find these verses actually so placed in L, and in upwards of 220 
out of 250 cursive MSS. of Byzantine origin, in an account of 
ancient MSS. in Cod. 66, in most of the Greek Lectionaries, in 
the Slavonic and later Syriac versions as also in the Gothic, 
Arabic (in the polyglot and triglot text), and some MSS. of the 
Armenian. ‘They are inserted both at the end of xiy. and at the 
end of the Epistle by the Alexandrian Codex,+ one of the most 


t répas is only met with elsewhere in the New Testament five times: Matt. 
xxiv. 24, Mark xiii. 22, John iv. 48, 2 Thess. ii. 9, Heb. ii. 4. 

2 Rom. i. 4, 16, 20, viii. 38, ix. 17, xv. 13, xv. 19 (twice), I Cor. i. 18, 24, 
ii. 4, 5, iv. 19, 20, v. 4, vi. 14, xii. 10, 28, 29, xiv. II, xv. 24, 43, 56, 2 Cor. 
i. 8, iv. 7, vi. 7, viii. 3 (twice), xii. 9 (twice), 12, xiii. 4 (twice), and Gal. iil. 5, 

nee bested In alits vero exemplaribus, id est, in his que non sunt a Marctone 
temerata, hoc ipsum caput (xvi. 25-27) diverse positum invenimus. In non- 
nullis etentim codicibus post eum locum, quem supra diximus, hoc est ‘omne 
quod non est ex fide peccatum est’ (xiv. 23) statim coherens habetur Cee autem, 
gut potens est vos confirmare’ (xvi. 25-27). Alzz vero codices om jine ia, ut 
nunc est posttum continent” (Comment. ad,Rom., xvi. 25). This passage is 
only extant in the Latin version of Rufinus. spresty 

4 xvi. 24 is wholly omitted by the Alexandrian, Vatican, and Sinaitic 
codices, and also by C and some other MSS, 
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ancient manuscripts extant, and by some other MSS." Now, how 
came this doxology to be placed at all at the end of chapter xiv.? 
The natural inference is that it was so placed because that was the 
end of the Epistle. Subsequently, chapters xv. and xvi. being 
added, it is supposed that the closing doxology was removed from 
the former position and placed at the end of the appended matter. 
This inference is supported by the important fact that, as we learn 
from Origen,” the last two chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, 
including the doxology (xvi. 25-27), did not exist in Marcion’s 
text, the most ancient form of it of which we have any knowledge. 
Tertullian, who makes no reference to these two chapters, speaks 
of the passage (Rom. xiv. 10) as at the close (in clausula) of the 
Epistle,3 and he does not call any attention to their absence from 
Marcion’s Epistle. Is it not reasonable to suppose that they did 
not form part of his copy? In like manner Irenzus, who very 
frequently quotes from the rest of the Epistle, nowhere shows 
acquaintance with these chapters. The first writer who distinctly 
makes use of any part of them is Clement of Alexandria. It has 
been argued that Marcion omitted the two chapters because 
they contain what was opposed to his views, and because they 
had no dogmatic matter to induce him to retain them ; but, whilst 
the two explanations destroy each other, neither of them is more 
than a supposition to account for the absence of what, it may with 
equal propriety be conjectured, never formed part of his text. 

The external testimony does not stand alone, but is sup- 
ported by very strong internal evidence. We shall only indicate 
one or two points, leaving those who desire to go more deeply 
into the discussion to refer to works more particularly concerned 
with it, which we shall sufficiently indicate. It is a very singular 
thing that Paul, who, when he wrote this Epistle, had never been 
in Rome, should be intimately acquainted with so many persons 


hie TS unnecessary for us to state that other codices, as B, C, D, E, &, 
and some cursive MSS., have the verses only at the end of xvi.; nor that 
they are omitted altogether by F, G, D***, and by MSS. referred to by 
Jerome. 


2“ Caput hoc (xvi. 25-27) Marcion, a quo Scripture evangelice atgue 
apostolice interpolate sunt, de hac epistola penitus dbstulit. Et non solum 
hoc, sed et ab eo loco, ubi scriptum est: Omne autem quod non ex fide, peccatum 
est (xiv. 23), usgue ad finem cuncta dissecutt” (Comment. ad Rom., xvi. 25). 
We shall not discuss the difference between ‘‘adstwlit” and ‘‘dissecuit,” 
nor the interpretation given by Nitzsch (Zeztschr. hést. Theol., 1860, p. 285 f.) 
to the latter word. Most critics agree that Marcion altogether omitted the 
chapters. 


3 Adu. Marc., v. 14; Ronsch, Das NM. 7. Tertullian’s, 1871, p. 349. The 
passages from Tertullian’s writings in which reference is supposed to be made 
to these chapters which are quoted by Ronsch (p. 350) do not show any 
acquaintance with them. 
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theré.:° T he f fact that there was much intercourse between Rome 
and other countries by no means accounts for the simultaneous 
presence there of so many of the Apostle’s personal friends. 
Aquila and Priscilla, who are saluted (xvi. 3), were a short time 
before (1 Cor. xvi. 19) in Ephesus.‘ It may, moreover, be 
remarked as a suggestive fact that when, according to the Acts 
(xxvul. 14 f.), Paul very soon afterwards arrived in Rome, most of 
these friends seem to have disappeared, and the chief men of the 
Jews called together by Paul do not seem to be aware of the 
existence of a Christian body at Rome.? Another point is con- 
nected with the very passage which has led to this discussion. In 
Rom. xv. 18, 19, we read: 18. “‘For I will not dare to speak of any 
of those things which Christ hath not wrought by me, in order to 
(ets) the obedience of the Gentiles, by word and deed, 19. in 
the power of: signs and wonders (év dvuvdper onpelov Kat 
tepdtov) in the power of the Spirit (év duvdper arvevparos) ; so 
that from Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum, I have fully 
preached the Gospel of Christ,” etc. The statement that ‘from 
Jerusalem” he had ‘fully preached” the Gospel is scarcely in 
agreement with the statement in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
i. 17-23, li. 1 f. Moreover, there is no confirmation anywhere 
that the Apostle preached as far as Illyricum, which was then 
almost beyond the limits of civilisation. Baur suggests that in — 
making his ministry commence at Jerusalem there is too evident 
a concession made to the Jewish Christians, according to whom 
every preacher of the Gospel must naturally commence his career 
at the holy city. It would detain us much too long to enter upon 
an analysis of these two chapters, and to show the repetition in 
them of what has already been said in the earlier part of the 
Epistle ; the singular analogies with the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, not of the nature of uniformity of style, but of imita- 
tion; the peculiarity of the mention of a journey to Spain as the 
justification of a passing visit to Rome, and perhaps a further 
apology for even writing a letter to the Church there which another 
had founded; the suspicious character of the names which are 
mentioned in ‘the various clauses of salutation ; and to state many 
other still more important objections which various critics have 
advanced, but which would require more elaborate explanation 
than can possibly be given here. It will suffice for us to mention 
that the phenomena presented by the two chapters are so marked 
and curious that, for a century, they have largely occupied the 
attention of writers of all shades of opinion, and called forth very 
elaborate theories to account for them ; the apparent necessity for 


« The writer of 2 Tim. iv. 19 represents them as in Ephesus, 
2 Acts xxviii. 21, 22. 
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which in itself shows the insecure position of the passage.’ Semler, 
without denying the Pauline authorship of the two chapters, con- 
sidered they did not properly belong to the Epistle to the Romans. 
He supposed xvi. 3-16 to have been intended merely for the 
messenger who carried the Epistle, as a list of the persons to whom 
salutations were to be given, and to these chapter xv. was to be 
specially delivered. Paulus? considered chapter xv. to be a separate 
letter, addressed specially to the leaders of the Roman Church, 
chapters i—xiv. being the Epistle to the community in general. 
The Epistle then being sealed up and ready for any opportunity of 
transmission, but none presenting itself before his arrival in 
Corinth, the apostle there, upon an additional sheet, wrote xvi. and 
entrusted it with the letter to Phoebe. Eichhorn3 supposed that 
the parchment upon which the Epistle was written was finished at 
xiv. 23; and, as Paul and his scribe had only a small sheet at 
hand, the doxology only, xvi. 25-27, was written upon the one 
side of it, and on the other the greetings and the apostolic bene- 
diction, xvi. 21-24, and thus the letter was completed ; but, as it 
could not immediately be forwarded, the apostle added a fly-leaf 
with chapter xv. Bertholdt,t Guericke,5 and others, adopted similar 
views more or less modified, representing the close of the Epistle 
to have been formed by successive postscripts. Renan® has 
affirmed the Epistle to be a circular letter addressed to churches in 
Rome, Ephesus, and other places, to each of which only certain 
portions were transmitted with appropriate salutations and endings, 
which have all been collected into the one Epistle in the form in 
which we have it. David Schulz conjectured that xvi. 1-20 was 
an Epistle written from Rome to the church at Ephesus ; and this 
theory was substantially adopted by Ewald—who held that xvi. 
3-20 was part of a lost Epistle to Ephesus—and by many other 
critics.7 Of course the virtual authenticity of the xv.—xvi. chapters, 
nearly or exactly as they are, is affirmed by many writers. Baur, 
however, after careful investigation, pronounced the two chapters 
inauthentic, and in this he is followed by able critics.2 Under all 
these circumstances it is obvious that we need not occupy 


' Diss. de duplict apend. ep. P. ad Rom. 1767; .Paraphr. epist. ad Rom., 


1769, p. 290 f. 2 Uebers. u. Erkl. des Romer. u. Galaterbr., 1831, Lind. 
3 Hinl., iii. 232 f. 4 Einl., viii., p. 3303 f. 
5 Gesammtgesch. N. T., p. 327 f. & St. Paul, 1869, p. \xiii f. 


7 Schulz, Stud. uw. Krit., 1829, p. 609 f.; Ewald, Sexdschr. d. Paulus, 
p. 345, anm., p. 428 f.; Laurent, 4. 7. Stud., 1866, p. 32 f.; Mangold, 
Rémerbr., 1866, p. 38, 62; Ritschl, Jahrb. deutsche Th., 1866, p. 352; Reuss, 
Gesch. N. T., p. 98; Schott, /sagoge, p. 249 f.; Weisse, Philos. Dogmatik, 
1855, i., p. 140. 

® Baur, 72. Zettschr., 1836, iii., p. 97 £. 5 Pazlus, i., p. 393 f. ; Lucht, Veo. 
die beid. letzt. Cap. des Romerbr., 18713 Scholten, Theol. Tijdschr., 1876, 
p: 3 £3 Schwegler, Das nachap. Z.,i., p. 296; ii. 123 £.; Volkmar, Romerbr., 
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ourselves much with the passage in Rom. xv. 18, 19, but our argu- 
ment will equally apply to it. In order to complete this view of 
the materials, we may simply mention, as we pass on, that the 
authenticity of 2 Cor. xii. r2 has likewise been impugned by a few 
critics, and the verse, or at least the words onpetois kat répacw Kat 
duvdépecwv, as well as Rom. xv. 19, declared an interpolation. This 
cannot, however, so far as existing evidence goes, be demonstrated ; 
and, beyond the mere record of the fact, this conjecture does not 
here require further notice. 

It may be well, before proceeding to the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, which furnish the real matter for discussion, first to deal 
with the passage cited from Gal. ili. 5, which is as follows: “He 
then that supplieth to you the Spirit and worketh powers (dvvdpeus) 
within you (ev tpiv), (doeth he it) from works of law or from hear- 
ing of faith?’ The authorised version reads, ‘‘and worketh 
miracles among you”; but this cannot be maintained, and ev tpiv 
must be rendered “ within you,” the €y certainly retaining its natural 
signification when used with évepyetv, the primary meaning of 
which is itself to in-work. The vast majority of critics of all 
schools agree in this view. There is an evident reference to iii. 2, 
and to the reception of the Spirit, here further characterised as 
producing such effects within the minds of those who receive it,3 
the worker who gives the Spirit being God. The opinion most 
commonly held is that reference is here made to the “gifts” 
(xapicpara), regarding which the Apostle elsewhere speaks,+ and 


1875, p. 15 f., 129 f.; cf. Holtzmann, Zeztschr. wiss. Theol., 1874, p. 511 f. ; 
Lipsius, Protestanten-Brbel, 1872, p. 488, 612, 629; Rovers, Hee/t Paulus zich 
op wond. beroep., 1870, p. 15 f. ; Zeller, Apg., p. 488. Some consider ch. xvi. 
alone inauthentic, as Davidson, /z¢. WV. 7., ii., p. 137 ; Weiss, Das MMarcus- 
evang., 1872, p. 495, anm. I. 

* 6 oty émixopnyav tyuly Tro mvetua Kal évepyav duvamers év wiv, €& epywr 
vouwou H é& axons wiorews: Gal. iil. 5. 

2 So Alford, Bisping, Ellicott, Ewald, Grotius, Hoffmann, Holtzmann, 
Lightfoot, Matthies, Meyer, Olshausen, Schott, Schrader, Usteri, De Wette, 
Wieseler, Wordsworth, etc., in 1. 

3 Olshausen, for instance, says: ‘‘ Das & wyty tst nicht su fassen: unter 
euch, sondern = év xapodlos budv, tn dem die Ceisteswirkung als eine tnnerliche 
gedacht ist” (Bibl. Comm., iv., p. 58). 

4 Dr. Lightfoot says on the words ‘‘évepyav duvdwes ev tmiv (Comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 10), évepyjpara Surdmewv (with vv. 28, 29), Matt. xiv. 2, ai 
duvdpers évepyotow év atit@ (comp. Mark vi. 14). These passages favour the 
sense ‘worketh miraculous powers zz you, rather than ‘ worketh miracles 
among you’; and this meaning also accords better with the context: (comp. 
1 Cor. xii. 6), 6 dé avdrds Beds 6 evepyav Ta mdvTa év maow. What 
was the exact nature of these ‘ powers,’ whether they were exerted over the 
physical or the moral world, it is impossible to determine. The limitations 
implied in 1 Cor, xii. 10, and the general use of duvdpers, point rather to the 
former. It isimportant to notice how here, asin the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
St. Paul assumes the possession of these extraordinary powers by his converts 
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shiek we resall presently discuss ; but this is by no means certain, 
and cannot be determined. It is equally probable that he may 
refer to the &piritual effect produced upon the souls of the 
Galatians by the Gospel which he so frequently represents as a 
“power” of God. In any case, it is clear that there is no 
external miracle referred to, and even if allusion to Charismata be 
understood we have yet to ascertain precisely what these were. 
We shall endeavour to discover whether there was anything in the 
least degree miraculous in these “ gifts,” but there is no affirmation 
in this passage which demands special attention, and whatever 
general significance it may have will be met when considering the 
others which are indicated. 

The first passage in the Epistles to the Corinthians, which is 
pointed out as containing the testimony of Paul both to the 
reality of miracles in general and to the fact.that he himself per- 
formed them, is the following (2 Cor. xi. 12): ‘‘ Truly the signs 
(onpeia) of the Apostle were wrought in you (katepydoOn ev 
bpiv) in all patience, both 1 in signs and wonders and powers (év 
onpelous Te Kal TEpaciy Kat Suvdperty).”? We have to justify two 
departures in this rendering from that generally received. The 
first of these is the adoption of “‘wrought in you,” instead of 
“wrought among you”; and the second, the simple use of 
“powers” for Save jieiae instead of “mighty works.” We shall 
take the second first. We have referred to every passage except 
t Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29, in which Paul makes use of the word 
duvdpets, and, fortunately, they are sufficiently numerous to afford 
* us a good insight into his practice. It need not be said that the 
natural sense of» dvvdpers is in no case “mighty works” or 
miracles, and that such an application of the Greek word is 
peculiar to the New Testament and, subsequently, to Patristic 
literature. There is, however, no ground for attributing this use 
of the word to Paul. It is not so used in the Septuagint, and it 
is quite evident that the Apostle does not employ it to express 
external effects or works, but spiritual phenomena or potentiality. 
In the passage (Gal. ui. 5) which we have just discussed, where the 
word occurs in the plural, as here, it is understood to express 
“powers.” We may quote the rendering of that passage by the 
Bishop of Gloucester: “ He then, Z say, that ministereth to you 
the Spirit and worketh mzghty powers within you, doeth he it by the 
works of the law or by the report of faith ?”? Why “mighty” 


as an acknowledged fact” (2%. to the Gal., p. 135) 3 cf. Wordsworth, Gk. Zesz., 
St. Paul's Epistles, p. 57, and especially P.. 128, where, on 1 Cor. xii. 11, Dr. 
Wordsworth notes: ‘‘ évepye?] z7-worketh,” anid quotes Cyril ee eee and the 
Holy Spirit works zz every member of Christ’s body,” ete. 

yb Glayge ral he), 

2 Ellicott, St. Paztl’s Ep. to the Galatians, 4th ed., 1867, p. 154 f. 
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should be inserted it is difficult to understand; but the word is 
rightly printed in italics to show that it is not actually expressed in 
the Greek. ‘‘ What was the exact nature of these ‘powers’...... 
it is impossible to determine,” observes another scholar quoted 
above, on the same passage.? In 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29, where 
the plural dvvdpes again occurs, the intention to express 
“powers ”3 and not external results—miracles—is perfectly clear, 
the word being in the last two verses used alone to represent the 
“‘ gifts.” In all of these passages the word is the representative of 
the “powers” and not of the*“‘effects.”4 This interpretation is 
rendered more clear by, and at the same time confirms, the pre- 
ceding phrase, “were wrought in you” (katewpydoOn év tpiv). 
“Powers” (Suvdpes), as in Gal. iii. 5, are worked “ within you,” 
and, the rendering of that passage being so settled, it becomes 
authoritative for this. If direct confirmation of Paul’s meaning 
be required, we have it in Rom. vii. 8, where we find the 


same verb used with éy in this sense: ‘ But sin...... wrought in 
me (kareipydoaro ev éyol) all manner of coveting,” etc. ; and 
with this may also be compared 2 Cor. vii. 11...... ** what earnest- 


ness it wrought in you” (xareipydoaro évS tyiv). It was thus 
Paul’s habit to speak of spiritual effects wrought “ within,” and, as 
he referred to the “powers” (dvvémes) worked “within” the 
souls of the Galatians, so he speaks of them here as “wrought in” 
the Corinthians. It will become clear as we proceed that the 
addition to dvvdpes of “signs and wonders” does not in the 
least affect this interpretation. In 1 Cor. xiv. 22 the Apostle 
speaks of the gift of “tongues” as “‘a sign” (onpetov). 

Upon the supposition that Paul was affirming the actual per- 
formance of miracles by himself, how extraordinary becomes the 
statement that they “were wrought in all patience,” for 
it is manifest that “in all patience” (ev réoy tvropovy) does 
not form part of the signs, as some have argued, but must 
be joined to the verb (kareipydoOy).° It may be instruc- 
tive to quote a few words of Olshausen upon the point: “The 
ev Tdoyn bropovy is not altogether easy. It certainly cannot be 
doubtful that it is to be joined to xarepydéon, and not to what 
follows; but for what reason does Paul here make it directly 


t Dr. Lightfoot, see note 2, p. 337. 

2 It is rendered “‘ vertues” in Wyclif’s version. 

3 * Syvdpers] powers. From persons he passes to things,” etc. Wordsworth, 
on I Cor. xii. 28, Gk. Test., St. Paul’s Epistles, p. 129. 

4 Grotius renders duvdueow = virtutibus ad 2 Cor. xii. 12 (Annot. in N. T., 
vi. : 

ya found in C, F, G, and other MSS., although it is omitted in the 
other great codices ; this, however, does not affect the argument. 

6 So Alford, Billroth, Ewald, Maier, Meyer, Neander, Olshausen, Osiander, 
de Wette, etc., l. c. 
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prominent that he wrought his signs in all patience? It seems to 
me probable that in this there may be a reproof to the Corinthians, 
who, in spite of such signs, still showed themselves wavering 
regarding the authority of the Apostle. In such a position, Paul 
would say, he had, patiently waiting, allowed his light to shine 
amongst them, certain of ultimate triumph.”! This will hardly be 
accepted by anyone as a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
which is a real one if it be assumed that Paul, claiming to have 
performed miracles, wrought them “‘in all patience.” Besides, the 
matter is complicated, and the claim to have himself performed a 
miracle still more completely vanishes, when we consider the fact 
that the passive construction of the sentence does not actually 
represent Paul as the active agent by whom the signs were 
wrought. ‘Truly the signs of the apostle were wrought,” but 
how wrought? Clearly he means by the Spirit, as he distinctly 
states to the Galatians. To them “ Jesus Christ (the Messiah) 
was fully set forth crucified,” and he asks them: Was it from 
works of the law, or from hearing in faith the Gospel thus 
preached to them, that they ‘‘received the Spirit”? and that he 
who supplies the Spirit “and worketh powers” in them does so ? 
From faith, of course.2 The meaning of Paul, therefore, was this : 
His Gospel was preached among them “in all patience,” which 
being received by the hearing of faith, the Spint was given to 
them, and the signs of the apostle were thus wrought among them. 
The representation is made throughout the Acts that the apostles 
lay their hands on those who believe, and they receive the Holy 
Spirit and speak with tongues. If any special “‘ sign of the apostle” 
can be indicated at all, it is this; and in illustration we may 
point to one statement made in the Acts. Philip, the evangelist, 
who was not an apostle, is represented as going into Samaria and 
preaching the Messiah to the Samaritans, who give heed to the 
things spoken by him, and multitudes are baptised (viii. 5, 6, 12), 
but there was not the outpouring of the Holy Spirit which usually 
accompanied the apostolic baptism. “And the Apostles in 
Jerusalem, having heard that Samaria had received the word of 
God, sent unto them Peter and John; who when they came down 
prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Spirit—for as 
yet he had fallen upon none of them, but they had only been 
baptised into the name of the Lord Jesus. Then laid they (the 
Apostles) their hands on them, and they received the Holy 
Spirit.”3 We may further refer to the episode at Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 1 f.) where Paul finds certain disciples who, having only been 
baptised into John’s baptism, had not received the Holy Spirit, 


* Olshausen, 6267. Comz., iii., p. 879 f. 
? Gal. iii. 1 f. 3 Acts viii. 14-17. 
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nor even heard whether there was a ae Spirit. (xix. 6.) “ And 
Paul having laid his hands upon them, the Holy Spirit came on 
them, and they were speaking with tongues and prophesying.” 
When we examine Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, we find 
ample assurance that the interpretation here given of this passage 
is correct, and that he does not refer, as Apologists have 
maintained, to miracles wrought by himself, but to the Charismata, 
which were supposed to have been bestowed upon the Corinthians 
who believed, and which thus were the signs of his apostleship. 
The very next verse to that which is before us shows this: “ Truly 
the signs of the Apostle were wrought in you in all patience...... 
13. For (yép) what is there wherein ye were inferior to the other 
Churches, except it be that I myself was not burdensome to 
you ?” The mere performance of signs and wonders did not 
constitute their equality ; but in the possession of the Charismata— 
regarding which so much is said in the first epistle, and which 
were the result of his preaching—they were not inferior to the other 
Churches, and only inferior, Paul says with his fine irony, in not 
having, like the other Churches with their apostles, been called 
upon to acquire the merit of bearing his charges. What could be 
more distinct than the Apostle’s opening address in the first 
Epistle: ‘‘I thank my God always, on your behalf, for the grace 
of God which was given you in Christ Jesus; that in everything ye 
were enriched by him (at the time of their conversion’), in all 
utterance and in all knowledge—even as the testimony of Christ 
was confirmed in you—so that ye come behind in no gift 
(xapiopat.),” etc.? For this reason they were not inferior to 
the other Churches, and those were the signs of the Apostle which 
were wrought in them. Paul very distinctly declares the nature of 
his ministry amongst the Corinthians and the absence of other 
“sions ”: 1 Cor. i. 22 f. “Since both Jews demand signs (onpeta) 
and Greeks seek after wisdom, but we (pets 5€) preach Christ 
crucified, unto Jews a stumbling-block and unto Gentiles foolish- 
ness, but unto those who are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power (dvvap.v) of God and the wisdom of God.” ‘The 
contrast is here clearly drawn between the requirement of Jews 
(signs) and of Greeks (wisdom) and Paul’s actual ministry ; no 
signs, but a scandal (cxdévédahov) to the Jew, and no wisdom, 
but foolishness to the Greek, but this word of the cross (Adyos 
6 Tod otavpov) “to us who are being saved is the power 
(dtvajus) of God” (i. 18).2 The Apostle tells us what he 
considers the “sign of the Apostle,” when, more directly defending 
himself against the opponents who evidently denied his Apostolic 
claims, he says vehemently: 1 Cor. ix. 1 f. “‘Am I not free? Am 


t Stanley, Zips. fo the Cor., p. 23. 2 And again Rom. i. 16, etc. 
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I not an Apostle? have I not seen Jesus our Lord ? ave not ye my 
work in the Lord? If 1 be not an Apostle unto others, yet doubt- 
less I am to you: for the seal (co pbpayis) of my Apostleship 
are ye in the Lord.”* It cannot, we think, be doubted, when the 
passage (2 Cor. xil. 12) is attentively considered, that Paul does 
not refer to external miracles performed by him, but to the Charis- 
mata which he supposed to be conferred upon the Corinthian 
Christians on their acceptance of the Gospel which the Apostle 
preached. These Charismata, however, are advanced as miraculous, 
and the passages (1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 29) are quoted in support of the 
statement we are discussing, and these now demand our attention. 

It may be well at once to give the verses which are referred to, 
and in which it is said that Paul “‘ goes somewhat elaborately into 
the exact place in the Christian economy that is to be assigned to 
the working of miracles and gifts of healing” (1 Cor. xii. 10, 28, 
29). It is necessary for the full comprehension of the case that 
we should quote the context: xii. 4. ‘‘ Now there are diversities of 
gifts (xapurpdrov), but the same Spirit; 5. and there are 
’ diversities of ministries (Svaxovwov), and the same Lord; 6. and 
there are diversities of workings (e€vepynudrwv), but it is the 
same God who worketh the all in all (6 évepyov ta wavra ev 
maou): 7. But to each is given the manifestation of the Spirit 
(pavepwors tov avetparos) for profit; 8. For to one is given 
by the Spirit a word of wisdom (Aéyos codias); to another a 
word of knowledge (Adyos yvdécews) according to the same 
Spirit; 9. to another faith (iors) in the same Spirit, to 
another gifts of healings (xapiopara tapdérwv) in the one Spirit ; 
ro. to another (inward) workings of powers (évepyjpara Suvdpewr) ; 
to another prophecy (xpo¢yreia); to another discerning of spirits 
(Suixpuors rvevpdrwv) ; to another kinds of tongues (yévn yAwo 
cov); to another interpretation of tongues (€pynveia yAworoor) ; 
11. but all these worketh (€vepye?) the one and the same Spirit, 
dividing to each severally as he wills.” After illustrating this 
by showing the mutual dependence of the different members 
and senses of the body, the Apostle proceeds: y. 28. ‘“ And 
God set some in the Church, first apostles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly teachers, after that powers (Svvdpeus), after that gifts 
of healings (xapiopara iapdrov), helpings (dvtuAjpaes), governings 
(xuBepyvjoes), kinds of tongues (yévy yAwoodv). 29. Are all 
apostles? are all prophets? are all teachers? are all powers 
(Suvdpets) ? 30. have all gifts of healings (xapiopara iapdérev) ? 
do all speak with tongues (yAdécoas AaAotouwv)? do all interpret 
(Seppanvevovov) 2” 


™ Comp. Rom. iv. 11, ‘‘and he (Abraham) received a sign (cypetov) of 
circumcision, a seal (s@payida) of the righteousness of the faith,” etc. 
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_ Before we commence an examination of this interesting and 
Important passage, it is essential that we should endeavour to 
disabuse our minds of preconceived ideas. Commentators are 
too prone to apply to the Apostle’s remarks a system of interpre- 
tation based upon statements made by later and less-informed 
writers, and warped by belief in the reality of a miraculous element 
pervading all apostolic times, which have been derived mainly 
from post-apostolic narratives. What do we really know of the 
phenomena supposed to have characterised the Apostolic age, 
and which were later, and are now, described as miraculous? 
With the exception of what we glean from the writings of Paul, 
we know absolutely nothing from any contemporary writer and 
eye-witness. In the Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles we 
have detailed accounts of many miracles said to have been 
performed by the Apostles and others; but these narratives were 
all written at-a much later period, and by persons who are 
unknown, and most of whom are not even affirmed to have been 
eye-witnesses.t In the Acts of the Apostles we have an account 
of some of the very Charismata referred to by Paul in the passage 
above quoted, and we shall thus have the advantage of presently 
comparing the two accounts. We must, however, altogether resist 
any attempt to insert between the lines of the Apostle’s writing 
ideas and explanations derived from the author of the Acts and 
from patristic literature, and endeavour to understand what it is 
he himself says and intends to say. It must not be supposed that 
we in the slightest degree question the fact that the Apostle Paul 
believed in the reality of supernatural intervention in mundanc 
affairs, or that he asserted the actual occurrence of certain miracles. 
Our desire is as far as possible to ascertain what Paul himself has 
to say upon specific phenomena, now generally explained as 
miraculous, and thus, descending from vague generalities to more 
distinct statements, to ascertain the value of his opinion regarding 
the character of such phenomena. It cannot fail to be instructive 
to determine something of the nature of Charismata from an eye- 
witness who believed them to have been supernatural. His 
account, as we have seen, is. the most precious evidence of the 
Church to the reality of the miraculous. 

The first point which must be observed in connection with the 
Charismata referred to by Paul in the passage before us 1s that, 
whilst there are diversities amongst them, all the phenomena 
described are ascribed to “one and the same Spirit dividing to 


,each severally as he wills”; and, consequently, that, although there 


may be differences in their form and value, a supernatural origin 


* It is suggestive that the curious passage, Mark xvi. 17-18, is not even by 
the author of the second Gospel, but a later addition. 
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is equally assigned to all the “gifts” enumerated. What, then, are 
these Charismata? “A word of wisdom,” “a word of knowledge,” 
and “faith” are the first three mentioned. What the precise 
difference was, in Paul’s meaning, between the utterance of wisdom 
(copia) and of knowledge (yv@ous) it is impossible now with 
certainty to say, nor is it very essential for us to inquire. The two 
words are combined in Rom. xi. 33: “O the depths of the riches 
and wisdom (vofias) and knowledge (yvdéoews) of God!” and in 
this very Epistle some varying use is made of both words. Paul 
tells the Corinthians (1, i. 17) that Christ did not send him “in 
wisdom of word” (ov« év copia Adyov) or utterance : and (ii. 1) “not 
with excellency of word or wisdom” (Adyov 7) codias, cf. ti. 4) ; 
and further on he says (i. 30) that Christ Jesus “was made unto us 
wisdom (cogia) from God.” The most suggestive expressions™ 
are the following, we think: 1 Cor. 1. 6. “But we speak 
wisdom (codiav) among the perfect, yet not the wisdom (codéav) 
of this age, nor of the rulers of this age, that come to nought, 
7. but we speak God’s wisdom (cot copiayv) in mystery, the hidden 
wisdom, which God ordained before the ages unto our glory 
8. which none of the rulers of this age has known, for had they 
known it they would not have crucified the Lord of Glory. 9. But 
as it is written, ‘What eye saw not,’ etc. ro. But unto us God 
revealed them through the Spirit...... THONG even so also the 
things of God knoweth no one but the Spirit of God. 12. But we 
received, not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is from 
God, that we might know the things that are freely given us by 
God ; 13. which things also we speak, not in words taught by human 
wisdom, but in words taught by the Spirit, interpreting spiritual 
things to the spiritual”? (rvevpatcKots rvevpatiKe. cvyKpivovres). 

It is quite clear from all the antecedent context that Paul’s preach- 
ing was specially the Messiah crucified, ‘Christ the power of God 
and the wisdom (co¢iav) of God,” and we may conclude reasonably 
that the Adyos codpias of our passage was simply the eloquent 
utterance of this doctrine. In like manner, we may get some 
insight into the meaning which Paul attached to the word “ know- 
ledge” (yvdors). It will be remembered that at the very opening 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians Paul expresses his thankful- 
ness that in everything they were enriched in Christ Jesus: i. 5. 

‘in all utterance (Ady) and in all knowledge (yvcer), 6. even as 
me testimony of the Christ was confirmed in you”; that is to say, 
according to commentators, by these very Charismata. Later, 


os 
* The word is used in the following passages of Paul’s a Epistles :—Rom. 
Xi 333 1 Cor. i. 17, 19, 20, 21 (twice), 22, 24, 30, ii. 1, 4, 5, 6 (twice), 7, 13, iii. 
LO} Oo senor Me. 
2 There is considerable room for doubt as to the real sense of this last 
phrase. 
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speaking of “tongues,” he says (1 Cor. xiv. 6): “...... What shall 
I profit you, except I shall speak to you either in revelation or in 
knowledge (ev yvdoes), or in prophecy, or in teaching?” We 
obtain a clearer insight into his meaning in the second Epistle, in 
the passage 2 Cor. ii. 14—-16, and still more in iv. 3-6 and x. 5, 
where he describes metaphorically his weapons as not carnal, but 
strong through God, “casting down reasonings and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of the 
Christ”; and if we ventured to offer an opinion, it would be that 
Paul means by Adyos yrorews simply Christian theology. We 
merely offer this as a passing suggestion. Little need be said with 
regard to the gift of “faith” (mioris), which is perfectly 
intelligible. . 

Apologists argue that by these three “gifts” some supernatural 
form of wisdom, knowledge, and faith is expressed, and we shall 
have something more to say on the point presently ; but here we 
‘only point out that there is no ground for such an _asser- 
tion except the fact that the Apostle ascribes to them a super- 
natural origin, or, in fact, believes in the inspiration of such 
qualities. All that can be maintained is that Paul accounts for 
the possession of characteristics which we now know to be natural 
by asserting that they are the direct gift of the Holy Spirit. There 
is not the faintest evidence to show that these natural capabilities 
did not antecedently exist in the Corinthians, and were not merely 
stimulated into action in Christian channels by the religious enthu- 
siasm and zeal accompanying their conversion; but, on the con- 
trary, every reason to believe this to be the case, as we shall further 
see. In fact, according to the Apostolic Church, every quality 
was a supernatural gift, and all ability or excellence in practical 
‘life directly emanated from the action of the Holy Spirit. 

We may now proceed to “gifts of healings” (xapiopara 
tap ),? which it will be noted are doubly in the plural, indi- 
cating, as is supposed, a variety of special gifts, each having 
reference probably to special diseases. What is there to show 
that there was anything more miraculous in “gifts of healings ” 
than in the possession of an utterance of wisdom, an utterance of 
knowledge, or faith? Nothing whatever. On the contrary, every- 
thing, from the unvarying experience of the world, to the inferences 
which we shall be able to draw from the whole of this information 


™ We may here say that attempts have been made to show that the Apostle 
classifies the Charismata in groups of threes, and even sets forth the three persons 
of the Trinity as the several donors. It would be useless for us to touch upon 
‘the point. ; 

2 The word tama only occurs in the N. T. in 1 Cor. xii. 10, 28,29. It might 
better be rendered ‘‘ means of healing,” or ‘‘ remedies.” 
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regarding the Charismata, shows that there was no miraculous 
power of healing either possessed or exercised. Reference is_fre- 
quently made to the passage in the so-called Epistle of James as 
an illustration of this, v. 14: “Is any sick among you? let him 
call for the elders of the Church, and let them pray over him, 
having anointed him with oil in the name of the Lord: 15. And 
the prayer of faith shall save the afflicted, and the Lord shall raise 
him up; and if he have committed sins, it shall be forgiven him.” 
The context, however, not only shows that in this there is no 
allusion to any gift of healing or miraculous power, but seems to 
ignore the existence of any such gift. The Epistle continues: 
v. 16. ‘Confess therefore your sins one to another, and pray for 
one another that ye may be healed. The supplication of a 
righteous man availeth much when it is working.” And then the 
successful instance of the prayer of Elijah, that it might not rain, 
and again that it might rain, is given. The passage is merely an 
assertion of the efficacy of prayer, and if, as is not unfrequently 
done, it be argued that the gifts of healing were probably applied 
by means of earnest prayer for the sick, it may be said that this is 
the only “‘gift” which is supposed to have descended to our 
times. It does not require much argument to show that the 
reality of a miraculous gift cannot be demonstrated by appealing 
to the objective efficacy of prayer. We may, in passing, refer 
Apologists who hold the authenticity of the Epistles to the 
Philippians and to Timothy to indications which do not quite 
confirm the supposition that a power of miraculous healing actually 
existed in the Apostolic Church. In the Epistle to the Philippians, 
li. 25 f., Paul is represented as sending Epaphroditus to them 
(v. 26), “Since he was longing after you all and was distressed 
because ye heard that he was sick. (27) For, indeed, he was sick 
nigh unto death; but God had mercy on him; and not on him 
only, but on me also, that I might not have sorrow upon sorrow. 
I sent him, therefore, the more anxiously, that, when ye see him, 
ye may rejoice again, and that I may be the less sorrowful.” The 
anxiety felt by the Philippians, and the whole language of the 
writer, in this passage, are rather inconsistent with the knowledge 
that miraculous power of healing was possessed by the Church, 
and of course by Paul, which would naturdlly have been exerted 
for one in whom so many were keenly interested. Then, in 
2 ‘Tim. iv. 20, the writer says, ‘‘’Trophimus I left at Miletus sick.” 
If miraculous powers of healing existed, why were they not exerted 
in this case? If they were exerted and failed for special reasons, 
why are these not mentioned? It is unfortunate that there is so 
little evidence of the application of these® gifts. On the other 
hand, we may suggest that medical art scarcely existed at that 
period in such communities, and that the remedies practised 
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admirably lent themselves to the theory of “gifts” of healings, 
rather than to any recognition of the fact that the accurate 
diagnosis of disease and successful treatment of it can only be the 
result of special study and experience. 

The next gift mentioned is (v. 10) “workings of powers” 
(evepyjpara Svvdpewv), very unwarrantably rendered in our 
“‘authorised” version ‘‘the working of miracles.” We have 
already said enough regarding Paul’s use of dvvapis. The phrase 
before us would be even better rendered in- or inward-workings 
of powers,’ and the use made of évepyetv by Paul throughout 
his Epistles would confirm this. It may be pointed out that, as 
the gifts just referred to are for “healings,” it is difficult to imagine 
any class of “miracles” which could well be classed under a 
separate head as the special “ working of miracles” contemplated 
by Apologists. Infinitely the greater number of miracles related 
in the Gospels and Acts are “healings ” of disease. Is it possible 
to suppose that Paul really indicated by this expression a distinct 
order of ‘ miracles” properly so-called? Certainly not. Neither 
the words themselves used by Paul, properly understood, nor the 
context, permit us to suppose that he referred to the working of 
miracles at all. We have no intention of conjecturing what these 
“powers ” were supposed to be; it is sufficient that we show they 
cannot rightly be exaggerated into an assertion of the power of 
working miracles. It is much more probable that, in the 
expression, no external working by the gifted person is implied 
at all, and that the gift referred to “in-workings of powers” within 
his own mind, producing the ecstatic state, with its usual 
manifestations, or those visions and supposed revelations to which 
Paul himself was subject. Demoniacs, or persons supposed to be 
possessed of evil spirits, were called évepyotpevor, and it is easy 
to conceive how anyone under strong religious impressions, at that 
epoch of most intense religious emotion, might, when convulsed 
by nervous or mental excitement, be supposed the subject of 
inward workings of powers supernaturally imparted. Every period 
of religious zeal has been marked by such phenomena.? These 
conclusions are further corroborated by the next gifts enumerated. 
The first of these is “prophecy” (xpopyreia), by which is not 
intended the mere foretelling of events, but speaking ‘‘ unto men 


* Dr. Wordsworth has on 1 Cor. xii. 6, “ évepynudrwv] tn-wrought works. 
*Evépynua is more than épyov. For évépynua is not every work, it is an 77- 
wrought work,” etc. On v. 11: ‘‘évepyel] in-worketh”; and on v. 28: 
“ duvduers powers”? (Greek Test. St. Paul’s Eps., p. 127 f.). 

2 We may point out further instances of the use of évepyeiy év in the New 
Testament, in addition to those already referred to, and which should be 
examined :—Ephes. i. 20, ii. 2, iii. 20; Phil. ii. 13; Col. 1. 29 ; 1 Thess.il. 13 ; 
2 Thess. ii. 7. 
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edification and exhortation and comfort,” as the Apostle himself 
says (xiv. 3); and an illustration of this may be pointed out in 
Acts iv. 36, where the name Barnabas = “‘Son of prophecy,” being 
interpreted is said to be ‘‘ Son of Exhortation ” (vids TapaxXajoews) 
To this follows the “discerning (or judging) of | spirits” 

(Svakpiots rvevpdtwv), a gift which, if we are to judge by 
Paul’s expressions elsewhere, was simply the exercise of natural 
intelligence and discernment. In an earlier part of the first 
Epistle, rebuking the Corinthians for carrying their disputes 
before legal tribunals, he says: vi. 5, ‘‘Is it so that there is. not 
even one wise man among you who shall be able to discern 
(Svaxpivar) between his brethren?’ Again, in xi, 31, “ But if we 
discerned (dtexpivowev) we should not be judged (expuv6pe0a)” 
(cf. v. 28, 29), and in xiv. 29, “Let Prophets speak two or three, 
and let the others discern ” (dvakpurérooay). 

We reserve the “kinds of tongues” and “interpretation of 
tongues” for separate treatment, and proceed to verses 28 f., in 
which, after illustrating his meaning by the analogy of the body, 
the Apostle resumes his observations upon the Charismata, and it 
is instructive to consider the rank he ascribes to the various gifts. 
He classes them: ‘First Apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that powers, after that gifts of healings, helpings, 
governings, kinds of tongues.” These so-called miraculous gifts 

-are here placed in a lower class than those of exhortation and 
teaching, which is suggestive; for it is difficult to suppose that even 
a man like Paul could have regarded the possession of such palp- 
able and stupendous power as the instantaneous and miraculous 
healing of disease, or the performance of other miracles, below the 
gift of teaching or exhortation. It is perfectly intelligible that the 
practice of medicine as it was then understood, and the skill which 
might have been attained in particular branches of disease by 
individuals, not to speak of those who may have been supposed to 
be performing miracles when they dealt with cases of hysteria or 
mental excitement, might appear to the Apostle much inferior to a 
gift for imparting spiritual instruction and admonition; but the. 
actual possession of supernatural power, the actual exercise of what: 
was believed to be the personal attribute of God, must have been 
considered a distinction more awful and elevated than any gift of 
teaching. It will be noticed also that other Charismata are here 
introduced, whilst ‘discerning of spirits” is omitted. The new 
gifts, “helpings” and “ governings,” have as little a miraculous 
character about them as any that have preceded them. Is it not 
obvious that all special ability, all official capacity, is simply 
represented as a divine gift, and regarded as a “manifestation of 
the Spirit”? 


It is important in the highest degree to remember that the 
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supposed miraculous Charismata are not merely conferred upon a 
few persons, but are bestowed upon all the members of the 
Apostolic Church. “The extraordinary Charismata which’ the 
Apostles conferred through their imposition of hands,” writes Dr. 
von Déllinger, “were, so diffused and distributed that nearly 
evety one, or at any rate many, temporarily at least, had a share 
in one gift or another. This was a solitary case in history, which 
has never since repeated itself, and which, in default of experience, 
we can only approximately picture to ourselves. One might say : 
the metal of the Church was still glowing, molten, formless, and 
presented altogether another aspect than, since then, in the condi- 
tion of the cold and hardened casting.”? The apologetic repre- 
sentation of the case is certainly unique in history, and, there-.. 
fore, in its departure from all experience might well have 
excited suspicion. Difficult as it is to picture such a state, it is 
worth while to endeavour to do so to a small extent. Let us 
imagine communities of Christians, often of considerable. impor- 
tance, in all the larger cities as well as in smaller towns, all. or 
most of the members of which were endowed with supernatural 
gifts, and, amongst others, with power to heal diseases,and to 
perform miracles; all the intellectual and_ religious. qualities 
requisite for the guidance, edification, and government of the, 
communities supplied abundantly and specially by the Holy Spirit; 
the ordinary dependence of society on the natural capacity. and 
power of its leaders dispensed with, and every possible branch, 
of moral culture and physical comfort provided. with inspired 
and miraculously-gifted ministries ; the utterance of wisdom and: 
knowledge, exhortation and teaching, workings of healings, dis- 
cernment of spirits, helpings, governings, kinds of tongues super- 
naturally diffused throughout the community by, God_ himself. 
As a general rule, communities have to do as well as they can 


* Cf. Eph. iv. 7, 11; 1 Pet. iv. 10, 11. Dean Stanley says: ‘ It is impor- 
tant to observe that these multiplied allusions imply a state of things in the 
Apostolic age which has certainly not been seen since. On particular occasions, 
indeed, both in the first four centuries, and afterwards in the Middle Ages, 
miracles are ascribed by contemporary writers to the influence of the relics of 
particular individuals ; but there has been no occasion when they have been so! 
emphatically ascribed to whole societies, so closely mixed up with the ordinary , 
course of life. It is not maintained that every member of the Corinthian Church | 
had all, or the greater part, of these gifts ; but it certainly appears that every- 
one had some gift; and, this being the case, we are enabled to realise the total 
difference of the organisation of the Apostolic Church from any through which 
it has passed in its later stages. It was still in a state of fusion. Every 
part of the new society was instinct with a life of its own, The whole 
atmosphere which it breathed must have confirmed the belief in the impor- 
tance and novelty of the crisis” (Zhe Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
4th ed., p. 224). 

2 Christenthum und Kirche, 2te aufl., 1868, p. 298. 
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without such help,.and eloquent instructors and able adminis- 
trators do not generally fail them. The question, therefore, 
intrudes itself: Why were ordinary and natural means so com- 
pletely set aside, and the qualifications which are generally found 
adequate for the conduct and regulation of life supplanted by 
divine Charismata? At least, we may suppose that communities 
endowed with such supernatural advantages, and guided by the 
direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit, must have been distinguished 
in every way from the rest of humanity, and must have presented 
a spectacle of the noblest life, free from the weakness and incon- 
sistency of the world, and betraying none of the moral and intel- 
lectual frailties of ordinary society. At the very least, and 
without exaggeration, communities in every member of which 
there existed some supernatural manifestation of the Holy Spirit 
might be expected to show very marked superiority and nobility 
of character. 

When we examine the Epistles of Paul and other ancient 
documents, we find anything but supernatural qualities in the 
Churches supposed to be endowed with such miraculous gifts. 
On the contrary, it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the in- 
tensely human character of the conduct of such communities : 
their fickleness; the weakness of their fidelity to the Gospel of 
Paul ; their wavering faith, and the ease and rapidity with which 
they are led astray; their petty strifes and discords ; their party 
spirit; their almost indecent abuse of some of their supposed 
gifts, such as “tongues,” for which Paul rebukes them so severely. 
The very Epistles, in fact, in which we read of the super- 
natural endowments and organisation of the Church are 
full of evidence that there was nothing supernatural in them. 
The primary cause, apparently, for which the first letter was 
written to the Corinthians was the occurrence of divisions and 
contentions amongst them (i. ro f.), parties of Paul, of Apollos, of 
Cephas, of Christ, which make the Apostle give thanks (i. 14) that 
he had baptised but few of them, that no one might say that they 
were baptised into his name. Paul had not been able to speak to 
them as spiritual, but as carnal, mere babes in Christ (iii. 1 f.) ; he 
fed them with milk, not meat, for they were not yet able, ‘nor 
even now are ye able,” he says, “for ye are yet carnal. For 
whereas there is among you envying and strife; are yenot carnal?” 
He continues in the same strain throughout the letter, admonishing 
them in no flattering terms. Speaking of his sending Timothy to 
them, he says (iv. 18 f.): “ But some of you were puffed up, as 
though I were not coming to you; but I will come to you shortly, 
if it be the Lord’s will, and will know, not the speech of them who 
are puffed up, but the power.” There is serious sin amongst them, 
which they show no readiness to purge away. Moreover, these 
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Corinthians have lawsuits with each other (vi. 1 f.), and, instead of 
taking advantage of those supernatural Charismata, they actually 
take their causes for decision before the uninspired tribunals of the 
heathen rather than submit them to the judgment of the saints. 
Their own members, who have gifts of wisdom and of knowledge, 
discerning of spirits and governings, have apparently so little light 
to throw upon the regulation of social life that the Apostle has to 
enter into minute details for their admonition and guidance. He 
has even to lay down rules regarding the head-dresses of women in 
the Churches (xi. 3 f.). Even in their very church assemblies 
there are divisions of a serious character amongst them (xi. 18 f.). 
They misconduct themselves in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, for they make it, as it were, their own supper, “and one 
is hungry and another is drunken.” “What!” he indignantly 
exclaims, “‘ have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? or despise 
ye the Church of God?” To the Galatians Paul writes, marvel- 
ling that they are so soon removing from him that called them 
in the grace of Christ unto a different Gospel (1. 6). “O foolish 
Galatians,” he says (ili. 1), “who bewitched you?” In that 
community, also, opposition to Paul and denial of his authority had 
become powerful. 

If we turn to other ancient documents, the Epistles to the seven 
Churches do not present us with a picture of supernatural perfec- 
tion in those communities, though doubtless, like the rest, they had 
received these gifts. The other Epistles of the New Testament 
depict a state of things which by no means denotes any extra- 
ordinary or abnormal condition of the members. We may quote a 
short passage to show that we do not strain this representation 
unduly. ‘But, certainly,” says Dr. von Déllinger, “in spite of a 
rich outpouring of spiritual gifts vouchsafed to it, a community 
could fall into wanton error. Paul had in Corinth, contempo- 
raneously with his description of the Charismatic state of the 
Church there, to denounce sad abuses. In the Galatian com- 
munity Judaistic seduction, and the darkening of Christian 
doctrine through the delusion as to the necessity of the observance 
of the law, had so much increased that the Apostle called them 
fools and senseless; but, at the same time, he appealed to the 
proof which was presented by the spiritual gifts and miraculous 
powers, in which they had participated not through the obser- 
vance of the law, but through faith in Christ (Gal. ili. 2,5). Now, 
at that time the Charismata of teaching and knowledge must 
already have been weakened or extinguished in these communities, 
otherwise so strong an aberration would not be explicable. 
Nowhere, however, in this Epistle is there any trace of an estab- 
lished ministry; on the contrary, at the close the “spiritual” 
among them are instructed to administer the office of commination. 
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But, generally, from that time forward, the Charismatic state 
in the Church more and more disappeared, though. single 
Charismata, and individuals endowed with the same, remained. 
In the first Epistle to the believers in Thessalonica, Paul had 
made it specially prothinent that his Gospel had worked there not 
as mere word, but with demonstration of the power of the Holy 
Spirit (i. 5). In the Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians 
there is no longer the slightest intimation of, or reference to, the 
Charismata, although in both communities the occasion for such 
an allusion was very appropriate—in Philippi through the. Jewish 
opponents, and in Colossze on account of the heretical dangers and 
the threatening Gnostic asceticism. On the other hand, in the 
Epistle to the Philippians. bishops and deacons are already men- 
tioned as ministers of the community. Then, in the Pastoral 
Epistles, not only is there no mention of the Charismata, but a 
state of the community is set forth which is wholly different from 
the Charismatic. The communities in Asia Minor, the Ephesian 
first of all, are partly threatened, partly unsettled by Gnostic 
heresies, strifes of words, foolish controversies, empty babbling 
about matters of faith, of doctrines of demons, of an advancing 
godlessness, corroding like a gangrene (1 Tim. iv. 1-3, vi. 3 f. 20, 
2 Tim. ii. 14 f.). All the counsels which are here given to 
Timothy, the conduct in regard to these evils which’ is recom- 
mended to him, all is of a nature as though Charismata no longer 
existed to any extent, as though, in lieu of the first spiritual soaring 
and of the fulness of extraordinary powers manifesting itself in 
the community, the bare prose of the life of the Church had 
already set in.”" Regarding this, it is not necessary for us to say 
more than that the representation which is. everywhere made, in 
the Acts and elsewhere, and which seems to be confirmed by 
Paul, is that all the members of these Christian communities 
received the Holy Spirit, and the divine Charismata, but. that: 
nowhere have we evidence of any supernatural results produced 
by them. If, however, the view above expressed be accepted, the 
difficulty is increased ; for, except in the allusions of the Apostle 
to Charismata, it is impossible to discover any difference between 
communities which had received miraculous spiritual ‘“ gifts” and 
those which had not done so. On the contrary, it might’ possibly 
be shown that a Church which had not been so endowed, perhaps, 
on the whole, exhibited higher spiritual qualities. than another 
which was supposed. to possess the Charismata. In none are we 
able to perceive any supernatural characteristics, or more. than the 
very ordinary marks of a new religious life. It seems scarcely 
necessary to depart from the natural order of nature, and 


' Christenthum wu. Kirche, 1868, p. 300 f. 
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introduce the supernatural working of a Holy Spirit to produce 
such common-place results. We venture to say that there is 
nothing to justify the assertion of supernatural agency here, and 
that the special divine Charismata existed only in the pious 
imagination of the Apostle, who referred every good quality in 
man to divine grace. 

We have reserved the gift of “tongues” for special discussion, 
because Paul enters into it with a fulness with which he does not 
treat any of the other Charismata, and a valuable opportunity is 
thus afforded us of ascertaining something definite with regard. to 
the nature of the gift ; and also because we have a narrative in the 
Acts of the Apostles of the first descent of the Holy Spirit, mani- 
festing itself in ‘‘ tongues,” with which it may be instructive to 
compare the Apostle’s remarks. We may mention that, in the 
opinion of many, the cause which induced the Apostle to say so 
much regarditg Charismata in his first letter to the Corinthians 
was the circumstance, that many maintained the gift of tongues to 
be the only form of “the manifestation of the Spirit.” This view 
is certainly favoured by the narrative in the Acts, in which not 
only at the first famous day of Pentecost, but on almost every 
occasion of the imposition of the Apostle’s hands, this is the only 
gift mentioned as accompanying the reception of the Holy Spirit. 
In any case, it is apparent from the whole of the Apostle’s homily 
on the subject that the gift of tongues was especially valued in the 
Church of Corinth.? It is difficult to conceive, on the supposition 
that amongst the Charismata there were comprised miraculous 
gifts of healings and power of working miracles, that these could 
have been held so cheap in comparison with the gift of tongues ; 
but, in any case, a better comprehension of what this “ gift” really 


* Dean Stanley says: ‘‘It may easily be conceived that this new life was 
liable to much confusion and excitement, especially in a society where the 
principle of moral stability was not developed commensurably with it. Such 
was, we know, the state of Corinth. They had, on the one hand, been ‘ in 
everything enriched by Christ, in all utterance, and in all knowledge,’ ‘coming 
behind in no gift’ (i. 5, 6, 7); but, on the other hand, the same contentious 
spirit which had turned the most sacred names into party watchwords, and 
profaned the celebration of the Supper of the Lord, was ready to avail itself of 
the openings for vanity and ambition afforded by the distinctions of the different 
gifts.. Accordingly, various disorders arose; every one thought of himself, and 
no one of his neighbour’s good ; and, as a natural consequence, those gifts were 
most highly honoured, not which were most useful, but which were most 
astonishing. Amongst these the gift of tongues rose pre-eminent, as being in 
itself the most expressive of the new spiritual life ; the very words, ‘spiritual 
gifts,’ ‘spiritual man’ (aveuparecd, xiv. 1; TVEVHLATLKOS, xiv. 37), seem, in 
common parlance, to have been exclusively appropriated to it; and the other 
gifts, especially that of prophecy, were despised, as hardly proceeding from the 
same Divine source” (Zhe Eps. of St. P. to the Corinthians, 1876, p. 210 f.). 
Imagine this state of things in a community endowed with so many supernatural 


gifts ! 
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was cannot fail to assist us in understanding the true nature of the 
whole of the Charismata. It is evident that the Apostle Paul him- 
self does not rank the gift of tongues very highly, and, indeed, that 
he seems to value prophecy more than all the other Charismata 
(xiv. 1 f.); but the simple yet truly noble eloquence with which 
(xiii. 1 f.) he elevates above all these gifts the possession of spiritual 
love is a subtle indication of their real character. Probably Paul 
would have termed Christian charity a gift of the Spirit as much as 
he does ‘“‘gifts of healings” or “workings of powers”; but, how- 
ever rare may be the virtue, it is not now recognised as miraculous, 
although it is here shown to be more desirable and precious than 
all the miraculous gifts. Even Apostolic conceptions of the 
Supernatural cannot soar above the range of natural morality. 

The real nature of the “gift of tongues” has given rise to an 
almost interminable controversy, and innumerable treatises have 
been written upon the subject. It would have been impossible 
for us to have exhaustively entered upon such a discussion in this 
work, for which it only possesses an incidental and passing interest ; 
but fortunately such a course is rendered unnecessary by the fact 
that, so far as we are concerned, the miraculous nature of the 
“‘oift” alone comes into question, and may be disposed of without 
any elaborate analysis of past controversy or minute reference to 
disputed points. Those who desire to follow the course of the 
voluminous discussion will find ample materials in the treatises 
which we shall at least indicate in the course of our remarks, and 
we shall adhere as closely as possible to our own point of view. 

In 1 Cor. xii. to the Apostle mentions, amongst the other 
Charismata, “kinds of tongues” (yévy yAwooov) and ‘interpre- 
tation of tongues” (€pynveia yAwooov) astwo distinct gifts. In 
verse 28 he again uses the expression yévy yAwooov, and in a 
following verse he inquires: “Do all speak with tongues ?” 
(yAwooars Aadovor).? “Do all interpret?” (dvepynvetovor). He 
says shortly after, xii. 1: ‘If I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels (edv tais yAdooos tov avOpérwv ado Kal Tov 
ayyéAwv), and have not love,” etc. In the following chapter the 
expressions used in discussing the gift vary. In xiv. 2 he says: 
“ He that speaketh with a tongue”? (AaA@v yAdeon),3 using the 
singular ; and again (verse 22), of “the tongues” (at yAdcoas), 
being a sign; and in verse 26 each “hath a tongue” (yAdooav 
éxe). The word yAdooa or yAdrra has several significations in 
Greek. The first and primary meaning “the tongue”—as a mere 


™Cfhai@on xiv. 5, 6118512956303) Actsiee 6; e1x.2065 y 

2? The rendering of the Authorised Version, ‘San wnknown tongue,” is 
wholly imaginary. The ‘‘ with” which we adopt is more frequently rendered . 
‘‘in”; it isa mere matter of opinion, of course, but we maintain ‘ with.” 

aCh 1 Cor, xive 4p oe Os 27. 
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member of the body, the organ of speech; next, a tongue, or 
language ; and further, an obsolete or foreign word not in ordinary 
use. If we inquire into the use of yAéooa in the New Testa- 
ment, we find that, setting aside the passages in Acts, Mark, and 
1 Cor. xii.-xiv., in which the phenomenon we are discussing is 
referred to, the word is invariably used in the first sense, “the 
tongue,”* except in the Apocalypse, where the word as “ language” 
typifies different nations.2, Anyone who attentively considers all 
the passages in which the Charisma is discussed will observe that 
no uniform application of any one signification throughout is 
possible. We may briefly say that all the attempts which have 
been made philologically to determine the true nature of the 
phenomenon which the Apostle discusses have failed to produce 
any really satisfactory result, or to secure the general adhesion of 
critics. It is, we think, obvious that Paul does not apply the word, 
either in the plural or in the singular, in its ordinary senses, but 
makes use of yA@ooa to describe phenomena connected with 
speech, without intending strictly to apply it either to the tongue 
or to a definite language. We merely refer to this in passing, for 
it is certain that no philological discussion of the word can 
materially affect the case ; and such an argument is of no interest for 
our inquiry. Each meaning has been adopted by critics and been 
made the basis for a different explanation of the phenomenon. 
Philology is incapable of finally solving such a problem. 

From the time of Irenzeus,3 or at least of Origen, the favourite 
theory of the Fathers, based chiefly upon the narrative in Acts of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, was that 
the disciples suddenly became supernaturally endowed with power 
to speak other languages which they had not previously learned, 
and that this gift was more especially conferred to facilitate the 
promulgation of the Gospel throughout the world. Augustine 
went so far as to believe that each of the Apostles was thus enabled 
to. speak all languages. The opinion that the “ gift of tongues” 
consisted of the power, miraculously conferred by the Holy Ghost, 
to speak in a language or languages previously unknown to the 
speaker long continued to prevail, and it is still the popular, as 
well as the orthodox, view of the subject. As soon as the attention 
of critics was seriously directed to the question, however, this 
interpretation became rapidly modified, or was altogether aban- 


* Mark vii. 33, 35; Luke i. 64, xvi. 24; Acts ii, 3, 265; Rom. iii. 13, 
xiv. 11 ; Philip. ii. 11; James, i. 26, iii. 5, 6 (twice), 8; 1 Pet. iii. 10; 1 John 
iii, 18; cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 1; Afoc., xvi. 10. , 

2 Apot.) V..9, Vil. 9, X. II, Xi. 9, Xlli. 7, XIV. 0, XVI. 15, 

3 Irenzus, Adv. Her., v. 6, § 1, Eusebius, H. Z., v. 7. 

4 De Verb. Apost., clxxv. 3; Serm. 9: “ Loguebatur enim tunc unus homo 
omnibus linguis, guia locutura erat unitas ecclesie in omnibus linguss.” 
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doned. It is unnecessary for us to refer in detail to the numerous 
explanations which have been given of the phenomenon, or to 
enumerate the extraordinary views which have been expressed 
regarding it; it will be sufficient if, without reference to minor 
differences of opinion respecting the exact form in which it ex- 
hibited itself, we broadly state that a great majority of. critics, 
rejecting the theory that yAwooous AaAcvy means to speak. lan- 
guages previously unknown to the speakers, pronounce it to be the 
speech of persons in a state of ecstatic excitement, chiefly of the 
nature of prayer or praise, and unintelligible to ordinary hearers. 
Whether thisspeech consisted of mere inarticulate tones, of excited 
ejaculations, of obsolete or uncommon expressions and provincial- 
isms, of highly poetical rhapsodies of prayer in slow, scarcely 
‘audible, accents, or of chaunted mysterious phrases, fragmentary 
and-full of rapturous intensity, as these critics variously suppose, 
ywe shall not pause to inquire. It is clear that, whatever may have 
been the form of the speech, if, instead of being speech in unlearnt 
languages supernaturally communicated, yAwooars Aadety was only 
the expression of religious excitement, however that may be sup- 
posed to have originated, the pretensions of the gift to a miraculous 
character shrink at once into exceedingly small proportions. 

Every unprejudiced mind must admit that the representation 
that the gift of “tongues,” of which the Apostle speaks in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, conferred upon the recipient the power 
to speak foreign languages before unknown to him, may in great 
part be traced to the narrative in Acts of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. Although a few Apologists 
advance the plea that there may have been differences in the 
manifestation, it is generally recognised on both sides that, how- 
ever differently described by the two writers, the yAwooats Aadety 
of Paul and of the Acts is, in reality, one and the same 
phenomenon. The impression conveyed by the narrative has 
been applied to the didactic remarks of Paul, and a meaning 
forced upon them which they cannot possibly bear. It is not too 
much to say that, but for the mythical account in the Acts, no one 
would ever have supposed that the yAworous Aadety of Paul was 
the gift of speaking foreign languages without previous study or 
practice. In the interminable controversy tegarding the pheno- 
menon, moreover, it seems to us to have been a fundamental error, 
on both sides too often, to have considered it necessary to the 
acceptance of any explanation that it should equally suit both the 
remarks of Paul and the account in Acts. The only right course 
is to test the narrative by the distinct and authoritative statements 
of the Apostle ; but to adopt the contrary course is much the same 
procedure as altering the natural interpretation of an original 
historical document in order to make it agree with the romance of 
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some unknown writer of a later day. The Apostle Paul writes as 
a contemporary and eye-witness of phenomena which affected him- 
self, and regarding which he gives the most valuable direct and 
indirect information. The unknown author of the Acts was not 
an eye-witness of the scene which he describes, and his narrative 
bears upon its very surface the clearest marks of traditional and 
legendary treatment. The ablest Apologists freely declare that 
the evidence of Paul is of infinitely greater value than that of the 
unknown and later writer, and must be preferred before it. The 
majority of those who profess to regard the narrative as historical 
explain away its clearest statements with startling ingenuity, or 
conceal them beneath a cloud of words. The references to the 
phenomenon in later portions of the Acts are in themselves quite 
inconsistent with the earlier narrative in chapter 11. The detailed 
criticism. of Paul is the only contemporary, and it is certainly the 
only trustworthy, account we possess regarding the gift of 
“tongues.”* We must, therefore, dismiss from our minds,’ if 
possible, the bias which the narrative in the Acts has unfortunately 
created, and attend solely to the words of the Apostle. If his 
report of the phenomenon discredit that of the unknown and later 
writer, so much the worse for the latter. In any case, it is the 
testimony of Paul which is referred to and which we are called 
upon to consider, and later writers must not be allowed to invest 
it with impossible meanings. Even if we had not such undeniable 
reasons for preferring the statements of Paul to the later and un- 
trustworthy narrative of an unknown writer, the very contents of 
the latter, contrasted with the more sober remarks of the Apostle, 
would consign it to a very subordinate place. 

Discussing the miracle of Pentecost in Acts, which he, of course, 
regards as the instantaneous communication of ability to speak in 
foreign languages, Zeller makes the following remarks: ‘“ ‘The 
supposition of such a miracle is opposed to a right view of divine 
agency and the relation of God to the world, and, in this case in 
particular, to a right view of the constitution of the human mind. 
The composition and the properties of a body may be altered through 
external influence, but mental acquirements are attained only 
through personal activity, through practice ; and it is just in this 
that spirit distinguishes itself from matter: that it is free, that there 
is nothing in it which it has not itself spontaneously introduced. 
The external and instantaneous in-pouring of a mental acquirement 
is a representation which refutes itself.” In reply to those who 
object to this reasoning, he retorts: “The assertion that such a 
miracle actually occurred contradicts the analogy of all attested 


* We need not here say anything of the reference in Mark xvi. 17, which is 
undoubtedly a later and spurious addition to the Gospel. 
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experience ; that it is invented by an individual or by tradition 
corresponds with it ; when, therefore, the historical writer has only 
the choice between these two alternatives, he must, according to 
the laws of historical probability, under all the circumstances, un- 
conditionally decide for the second. He must do this even if an 
eye-witness of the pretended miracle stood before him ; he must 
all the more do so if he has to do with a statement which, beyond 
doubt not proceeding from an eye-witness, is more possibly sepa- 
rated by some generations from the event in question.” 

These objections are not confined to rationalistic critics, and do 
not merely represent the arguments of scepticism. Neander 
expresses similar sentiments,” and after careful examination pro- 
nounces the narrative in Acts untrustworthy, and, adhering to the 
representations of Paul, rejects the theory that yAdooaus Aadety 
was speech in foreign languages supernaturally imparted. Meyer, 
who arrives at much the same result as Neander, speaks still more 
emphatically. He says: “ Z/zs supposed gift of tongues (all 
languages), however, was in the apostolic age, partly wamecessary 
for the preaching of the Gospel, as the preachers thereof only 
required to be able to speak Hebrew and Greek; partly Zoo general, 
as amongst the assembly there were certainly many who were not 
called to be teachers. And, on the other hand, again, it would 
also have been premature, as, before all, Paul the Apostle of the 
Gentiles would have required it, in whom, nevertheless, there is as 
little trace of any swbseguent reception of it as that he preached 
otherwise than in Hebrew and Greek. Aut now, how is the event 
to be historically judged? Regarding this the following is to be 
observed: As the instantaneous bestowal of facility in a foreign 
language is neither logically possible nor psychologically and 
morally conceivable, and as not the slightest intimation of such a 
thing in the Apostles is perceptible in their Epistles and elsewhere 
(on the contrary, comp. xiv. 11); as, further, if it was only 
momentary, the impossibility increases, and as Peter himself in his 
speech does not once make the slightest reference to the foreign 
languages ; therefore—whether, without any intimation in the text, 
one consider that Pentecost assembly as a representation of all 
future Christianity, or not—the occurrence, as Luke relates it, 
cannot be transmitted in its actual historical details.”3 

Let us a little examine the particulars of the narrative in 
Acts ii. All the brethren were assembled in one place, a house 
(oikos), on the morning of the day of Pentecost. In. the 
preceding chapter (i. 15) we learn that the number of disciples 
was then about 120, and the crowd which came together when 


* Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 85 f. * Phlanzung, w. 5s. w., p. 16. 
3 Meyer, Av. ex. H buch wb. die Apostelgesch., gte aufl., 1870, p. 54 f. 
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the miraculous occurrence took place must have been great, 
seeing that it is stated that 3,000 souls were baptised and added 
to the Church upon the occasion (ii. 41). Passing over the state- 
ment as to the numbers of the disciples, which might well surprise 
us after the information given by the Gospels,! we may ask in what 
house in Jerusalem could such a multitude have assembled? 
Apologists have exhausted their ingenuity in replying to the 
question, but whether placing the scene in one of the halls or 
courts of the Temple, or in an imaginary house in one of the 
streets leading to the Temple, the explanation is equally vague and 
unsatisfactory. How did the multitude so rapidly know of what 
was passing in a private house? We shall say nothing at present 
of the sound of the “rushing mighty wind” which filled all the 
house, nor of the descent of the “tongues as of fire,” nor of the 
various interpretations of these phenomena by apologetic writers. 
These incidents do not add to the historical character of the 
narrative, nor can it be pronounced either clear or consistent. 
The brethren assembled ‘were all filled with the Holy Spirit and 
began to speak with other tongues (AaAciy érépais yAWdoouss), 
as the Spirit gave them utterance.”? Apologists, in order some- 
what to save the historical credit of the account and reconcile it 
with the statements of Paul, have variously argued that there is no 
affirmation made in the narrative that speech in foreign languages 
previously unknown was imparted. The members of the fifteen 
nations who hear the Galileans speaking “in our own language 
wherein we were born” (ry ‘dig SiuwAeKTm yyov ev H eyev- 
vnOnpev) are disposed of with painful ingenuity; but, passing 
over all this, it is recognised by unprejudiced critics on both sides 
that at least the author of Acts, in writing this account, intended 
to represent the brethren as instantaneously speaking those pre- 
viously unknown foreign languages. A few writers represent the 
miracle to have been one of hearing rather than of speaking, the 
brethren merely praising God in their own tongue, the Aramaic, 
but the spectators understanding in their various languages.3_ This 
only shifts the difficulty from the speakers to the hearers, and the 
explanation is generally repudiated. It is, however, freely granted 
by all that history does not exhibit a single instance of such a gift 
of tongues having ever been made useful for the purpose of 
preaching the Gospel. Paul, who claimed the possession of the 
gift of tongues in a superlative degree (1 Cor. xiv. 18), does not 
appear to have spoken more languages than Aramaic and Greek. 


t John xvi. 31; Matt. xxviii. 7. _ ? Acts il. 4. ; 

3 Schneckenburger, Bectrdge, p. 84; Svensen, Zedtschr. luth. Th. u. Kirche, 
1859, p. 1 f. This view was anciently held by Gregory Naz. (Orat. 44), and 
some of the Fathers, and, in more recent times, it was adopted by Erasmus 
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He writes to the Romans in the latter tongue, and not in Latin, 
and to the Galatians in the same language instead of their own. 
Peter, who appears to have addressed the assembled nations in 
Greek on this very occasion, does not in his speech either refer to 
foreign languages or claim the gift himself, for in verse 15 he 
speaks only of others: “For ¢hese (o8to1) are not drunken.” 
Every one remembers the ancient tradition recorded by Papias, 
and generally believed by the Fathers, that Mark accompanied 
Peter as his “interpreter” (€ppynvevris).t The first Epistle 
bearing the name of Peter, and addressed to some of the very 
nations mentioned in Acts, to sojourners ‘in Pontus, Galatia, 
Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia,” is written in Greek ; and so are 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the other works of the New 
Testament. Few will be inclined to deny that, to take only one 
language for instance, the Greek of the writings of the New Testa- 
ment leaves something to be desired, and that, if the writers 
possessed such a supernatural gift, they evidently did not speak 
even so important and current a language with absolute purity. 
“ Te style des écrivains sacrés,” writes a modern Apologist, ‘‘montre 
clairement gwils ont appris la langue grecque et quwils ne la 
posscdent pas de droit divin et par inspiration, car tls Pécrivent 
sans correction, en la surchargeant de locutions hébraiques.”? In 
fact, as most critics point out, there never was a period at which a - 
gift of foreign tongues was less necessary for intercourse with the 
civilised world, Greek being almost everywhere current. As 
regards the fifteen nations who are supposed to have been repre- 
sented on this great occasion, Neander says: “It is certain that 
amongst the inhabitants of towns in Cappadocia, in Pontus, in 
Asia Minor, Phrygia, Pamphylia, Cyrene, and in the parts of Libya 
and Egypt peopled by Greek and Jewish colonies, the Greek 
language was in great part more current than the old national 
tongue. There remain, out of the whole catalogue of languages, 
at most the Persian, Syriac, Arabic, Greek, and Latin. The more 
rhetorical than historical stamp of the narrative is evident.”3 

This rhetorical character, as contradistinguished from sober 
history, is, indeed, painfully apparent throughout. The presence 
in Jerusalem of Jews, devout men “from every nation under 
heaven,” is dramatically opportune, and thus representatives of the 
fifteen nations are prepared to appear in the house and _hear their 
own languages in which they were born spoken in so supernatural, 


* Cf. Eusebius, H. #., iii. 39, v. 8; Irenzeus, dav. Her., iii. 1,§ 1 ; Tertullian, 
Adv. Mare., iv. 5. : 

2 De Pressensé, H7st. des Trods prem. Siecles, i., p. 356. Neander (Pfan- 
sung, U.S. W., p. 14 f.), Reuss (Rev. a. Théol., 1851, ili., p. 84 f.), and many 
other able writers, still more strongly enforce these arguments. 

3 Neander, Pflanzung, u. 5. w., p. 18. 
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though useless, a manner by the brethren. They are all said to 
have been “confounded” at the phenomenon, and the writer adds 
(ii. 7 f.): “And they were all amazed, and marvelled, saying, 
Behold, are not all these which speak Galilaeans? And how hear 
we every man in our own language wherein we were born 2” etc. 
Did all the multitude say this? or is not the writer merely 
ascribing probable sentiments to them? How, again, did 
they know that the hundred and twenty, or more, brethren 
were Galilzeans? Further on the writer adds more of the same kind 
(verses 12, 13): ‘And they were all amazed and were in doubt, saying 
one to another, What may this mean? But others, mocking, 
said: They are full of sweet wine.” Is it not a strange manner of 
accounting for such a phenomenon as (verse 11) hearing people 
speaking in their own tongues the great works of God to suppose 
that they are drunken? People speaking with tongues, in Paul’s 
sense (1 Cor. xiv. 23, 24, 33), and creating an unintelligible tumult, 
might well lead strangers to say that they were either mad or 
drunken ; but the praise of God in foreign language, understood 
by so many, could not convey such an impression. Peter does 
not, in explanation, simply state that they are speaking foreign 
languages which have just been supernaturally imparted to them, but 
argues (verse 15) that “these are not drunken, as ye suppose, for it 
is the third hour of the day,” too early to be “‘full of sweet wine,” 
and proceeds to assert that the phenomenon is, on the contrary, a 
fulfilment of a prophecy of Joel, in which, although the pouring 
out of God’s Spirit upon all flesh is promised ‘‘in the last days,” 
and, as a result, that “your sons and your daughters shall prophesy 
and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall 
dream dreams,” not a single word is said of any gift of ‘‘ tongues,” 
foreign or otherwise. ‘The miraculous phenomenon in question is 
not mentioned in the prophecy, of which it is supposed to be the 
accomplishment. It does not much help matters to argue that 
the miracle, although not for future use, was intended as a sign. 
We shall see what Paul says regarding yAwooais dadcv as a 
sign, but we may here merely point out that the effect produced 
in the Corinthian Church is rather an impression of madness, 
whilst here it leads to a mocking accusation of drunkenness. The 
conversion of the 3,000 is by no means referred to the speaking 
with tongues, but simply to the speech of Peter (i. 37 f, 
41). From no point of view is there cohesion between the 
different parts of the narrative ; it is devoid of verisimilitude. — It 
is not surprising that so many critics of all shades of opinion 
recognise unhistorical elements in the narrative in Acts, not to use 
a stronger term. ‘To allow such an account to influence our inter- 
pretation of Paul’s statements regarding the gift of tongues is quite 
out of the question ; and no one who appreciates the nature of 
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the case, and who carefully examines the narrative of the unknown 
writer, can, we think, hesitate to reject his theory of a supernatural 
bestowal of power to speak foreign languages. 

It is not difficult to trace the origin of the account in Acts, and, 
although we cannot here pause to ‘do so with any minuteness, we 
may at least indicate the lines upon which the narrative is based. 
There is no doubt that then, as now, the Jews commemorated at 
the feast of Pentecost the giving of the law on Sinai. It seemed 
good to the author of Acts that the prophet like unto Moses,* who 
was to abrogate that law and replace it by a dispensation of grace, 
should inaugurate the new law of love and liberty? with signs 
equally significant and miraculous. It is related in Exodus xix. 18 
that the Iord descended upon Sinai ‘‘in fire,” and that the whole 
mount quaked greatly. The voice of God pronounced the 
decalogue, and, as the Septuagint version renders our Exodus xx. 
18: “All the people saw the voice, and the lightnings and the 
voice of the trumpet and the mountain smoking.” According to 
Rabbinical tradition when God came down to give the law 
to the Israelites, he appeared not to Israel alone, but to all the 
other nations, and the voice in which the law was given went to 
the ends of the earth and was heard of all peoples.3 It will be 
remembered that the number of the nations was supposed to be 
seventy, each speaking a different language, and the law was given 
in the one sacred Hebrew tongue. The Rabbins explained, 
however : ‘The voice from Sinai was divided into seventy voices 
and seventy languages, so that all nations of the earth heard (the 
law), and each heard it actually in its own language.”4 And again: 
“Although the ten commandments were promulgated with one 
single tone, yet it is said ( Exodus xx. 15), ‘ All people heard the 
voices’ (in the plural and not the voice in the singular); ‘the reason 
is: As the voice went forth it was divided into seven voices, and 
then into seventy tongues, and every people heard the Law in its 
own mnother-tongue.’”5 The same explanation is given of Psalm 
Ixvil. 11, and the separation of the voice into seven voices and 
seventy tongues is likened to the sparks beaten by a hammer from 
molten metal on the anvil.© Philo expresses the same ideas in 
several places. We can only extract one passage in which, speak- 
ing of the giving of the law on Sinai, and discussing the manner 
in which God proclaimed the decalogue, he says: “For God is 
not like a man in need of a voice and of a tongue...... but it 
seems to me that at that time he performed a most holy and 


t Acts iii. 22, vii. 37. PA@heGal tivo tf: 

3 Bab, Sevachim, 116 a. ; Gfrorer, Das Jahrh. des Heits, ii. apa k 
4 Schemoth Rabba, 70 d. ; Gfrorer, 74., ii. 393. 

5 Midrash Tanchumah, 26, CG. 3, Girorer, 20... 303. 

© Midrash Tillin ; Bab. Schabbath, 85 b.; Gfrorer, 20., ii. 393 f. 
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beseeming wonder, commanding an invisible voice to be created 
in air, more wonderful than all instruments...... not lifeless, but 
neither a form of living creature composed of body and soul, but a 
reasonable soul full of clearness and distinctness, which formed 
and excited the air and transformed it into flaming Gi, and sounded 
forth such an articulated voice, like breath through a trumpet, 
that it seemed to be equally heard by those who were near and 
those furthest off.”* A little further on he says: “ But from the 
midst of the fire streaming from heaven a most awful voice 
sounded forth, the flame being articulated to language familiar to the 
hearers, which made that which was said so vividly clear as to 
seem rather seeing than hearing it.”2 It requires no elaborate 
explanation to show how this grew into the miracle at Pentecost at 
the inauguration of the Christian dispensation, when suddenly 
there came a sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind 
which filled all the house where the disciples were, and there 
appeared to them tongues as of fire parting asunder which sat 
upon each of them, and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit 
and began to speak with other tongues, even as the Spirit gave 
them utterance, so that devout men from every nation under heaven 
heard them speaking, everyone in his own language wherein he was 
born, the great works of God. 

When we turn to the other passages in the Acts where the gift 
of tongues is mentioned, we find that the interpretation of foreign 
languages supernaturally imparted is quite out of place. When 
Peter is sent to Cornelius, as he is addressing the centurion and 
his household, and even before they are baptised (x. 44), “the 
Holy Spirit fell on all them who hear the word”; and the sign of 
it is (v. 46) that they are heard “ speaking with tongues and 
magnifying God” (AaAotvtwy yAdooas Kat peyadvvovrov TOV 
Gedv), precisely like the disciples at Pentecost (cf. ii. 11, xi. 15 f.). 
As this gift fell on all who heard the word (x. 44), it could 
not be a sign to unbelievers ; and the idea that Cornelius and his 
house immediately began to speak in foreign languages, which, as 
in the case of the Corinthians, probably no one understood, 
instead of simply “magnifying God” in their own tongue, which 
everyone understood, is almost ludicrous, if without offence we 
may venture to say so. The same remarks apply to xix. 6. We 
must again allow an eminent Apologist, who will not be accused 
of 1 irreverence, to characterise such a representation. “ Now, in 
such positions and such company, speech in foreign tongues 
would be something altogether without object and without meaning. 


1 De decem Oraculis, § 9, ed. Mangey, ii. 185 f. 
2 Jb., § 11, ed. Mangey, ii. 188; cf. De Septenario et festis, § 22, ed. 
Mangey, il. 295 f. 
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Where the consciousness of the grace of salvation, and of a 
heavenly life springing from it, is first aroused in man, his own 
mother tongue verily, not a foreign language, will be the natural 
expression of his feelings. Or we must imagine a magical power 
which, taking possession of men, like instruments without 
volition, forces them to utter strange tones—a thing contradicting 
all analogy in the operations of Christianity.”* The good sense 
of the critic revolts against the natural submission of the 
Apologist. 

We have diverged so far in order prominently to bring before 
the reader the nature and source of the hypothesis that the gift 
of “tongues” signifies instantaneous power to speak unlearnt 
foreign languages. Such an interpretation is derived almost 
entirely from the mythical narrative in the Acts of the Apostles. 
We shall now proceed to consider the statements of the Apostle 
Paul, and endeavour to ascertain what the supposed miraculous 
Charisma really is. That it is something very different from what 
the unknown writer represents it in the episode of Pentecost 
cannot be doubted. ‘Whoever has, even once, read with 
attention what Paul writes of the speaking with tongues in the 
Corinthian community,” writes Thiersch, “knows that the differ- 
ence between that gift of tongues and this (of Acts i.) could 
scarcely be greater. ‘There, a speech which no mortal can under- 
stand without interpretation, and also no philologist but the Holy 
Spirit alone can interpret ; here, a speech which requires no inter- 
pretation. That gift serves only for the edification of the speaker; 
this clearly also for that of the hearer. The one is of no avail for 
the instruction of the ignorant; the other, clearly, is imparted 
wholly for that purpose.”? 

It may be well that we should state a few reasons which show 
that Paul, in his first letter to the Corinthians, does not intend, in 
speaking of yAdooos Aadeiv, to represent speech in foreign 
languages. In the very outset of the dissertation on the subject, 
(xiv. 2), Paul very distinctly declares as the principal reason for 
preferring prophecy to the gift of tongues: “For he that speaketh 
with a tongue (AuA@v yAdoon) speaketh not unto men, but unto 
God ; for no one understandeth3 (ovdets agxover).” How could 
this be said if yAdéooy Aadety meant merely speaking a foreign 
language? The presence of a single person versed in the language 
spoken would, in such a case, vitiate the whole of Paul’s argument. 


* Neander, Pfanzung, wu. s. w., p. 10. 

* Thiersch, Die Kirche tm apost. Zeitalter, 2te aufi., 1858, p. 68 f. 

3 The literal meaning, of course, is ‘‘no one heareth”; but the sense is 
‘“‘heareth wzth the understanding.” Cf. Mark iv. 33 and the lxx. version of 
Gen. xi. 7, Isaiah xxxvi. I1, etc., where dxotew has this meaning. The 
word is rightly rendered in the A. V. 
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The statement made is general, it will be observed, and not 
limited to one community ; but, applied to a place like Corinth, 
one of the greatest commercial cities, in which merchants, seamen, 
and visitors of all countries were to be found, it would have been 
unreasonable to have characterised a foreign tongue as absolutely 
unintelligible. In xiv. 9, Paul says: “So likewise ye, unless ye 
utter by the tongue (dua rs yAdoons) words easy to be under- 
stood, how shall it be known what is spoken? for ye will be 
speaking into air.” How could Paul use the expression, “ by the 
tongue,” if he meant a foreign language in verse 2 and elsewhere? 
He is comparing yAdocoars AaXetv in the preceding verses with 
the sounds of musical instruments, and the point reached in verse 9 
clearly brings home the application of his argument—the yAdo- 
cats aXey is unintelligible, like the pipe or harp, and, unless 
the tongue utter words which have an understood meaning, it is 
mere speaking into air. Is it possible that Paul could call speech 
in a language foreign to him, perhaps, but which, nevertheless, was 
the mother tongue of some nation, ‘“‘speaking into air”? In such 
case he must have qualified his statement by obvious explanations, 
of which not a word appears throughout his remarks. That he 
does not speak of foreign languages is made still more clear by the 
next two verses (verse 10), in which, continuing his argument from 
analogy, he actually compares yAdooais AaXe’y with speech in 
foreign languages, and ends (verse 11): “If, therefore, I know not 
the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a 
barbarian (foreigner) and he that speaketh a barbarian (foreigner) 
in my judgment.”? Paul’s logic is certainly not always beyond 
reproach, but he cannot be accused of perpetrating such an anti- 
thesis as contrasting a thing with itself. He, therefore, explicitly 
distinguishes (verse 10) yévn fovér, “kinds of languages,”? from 
(xii. 10, 28, etc.) yevn yAwooov, “kinds of tongues.” In 
xiv. 6 Paul says: “If I come unto you speaking with tongues 
(yAéoous Aadov), what shall I profit you, unless I shall speak to 
you, either in revelation, er knowledge, or in prophecy, or in 
teaching ?” (év droxadte: 7) ev yviioes 1) €v mpopyrete. 7) ev 615ax7)) ; 
and then he goes on to compare such unintelligible speech 
with musical instruments. It is obvious that revelation, 
knowledge, prophecy, and teaching might equally be expressed in 
foreign languages, and, therefore, in ‘‘speaking with tongues” it is 
no mere difficulty of expression which makes it unprofitable, but 
that general unintelligibility which is the ground of the whole 
of Paul’s objections. Paul exclaims (verse 18): “I thank God I 
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speak with a tongue (yAdooy AaAO)* more than ye all (19), but 
in a church I would rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that I may teach others also, than ten thousand words in a tongue 
(év yAdoon).”? We have already pointed out that there is no 
evidence that Paul could speak many languages. So far as 
we have any information, he only made use of Greek and 
Aramaic, and never even preached where those languages were 
not current. He always employed the former in his Epistles, 
whether addressed to Corinth, Galatia, or Rome, and _ his 
knowledge even of that language was not perfect. Speaking 
“with a tongue” cannot, for reasons previously given, mean a 
foreign language ; and this is still more obvious from what he says 
in verse 19, just quoted, in which he distinguishes speaking with a 
tongue from speaking with his understanding. Five words so 
spoken are better than ten thousand in a tongue, because he 
speaks with the understanding in the one case, and without it in 
the second. It is clear that a man speaks with his understanding 
as much in one language as another, but it is the main character- 
istic of the speech we are discussing that it is throughout opposed 
to understanding—cf. verses 14, 15. It would be inconceivable 
that, if this gift really signified power to speak foreign languages, 
Paul could, on the one hand, use the expressions in this letter with 
regard to it, and, on the other, that he could have failed to add 
remarks consistent with such an interpretation. For instance, is 
it possible that the Apostle, in repressing the exercise of the 
Charisma, as he does, could have neglected to point out some 
other use for it than mere personal edification? Could he have 
omitted to tell some of these speakers with tongues that, instead 
of wasting their languages in a Church where no one understood 
them, it would be well for them to employ them in the instruction 
of the nations whose tongues had been supernaturally imparted to 
them? As it is, Paul checks the use of a gift bestowed by the 
Holy Spirit, and reduces its operation to the smallest limits, with- 
out once indicating so obvious a sphere of usefulness for the 
miraculous power. We need not proceed to further argu- 
ments upon this branch of the subject; although, in treating 
other points, additional evidence will constantly present 
itself. For the reasons we have stated, and many others, 
the great majority of critics are agreed that the gift of 
tongues, according to Paul, was not the power of speaking 
foreign languages previously unknown.3 But for the narrative 


' This is the reading of A, D, E, F, G, &{, and other ancient codices, and 
is adopted by most critics in preference to yAwooais, the reading of B, K, L. 

251 Go. Xiye 1S,, 00; 

3 So Bardili, Baur, Bleek, Davidson, Eichhorn, Ewald, Fritzsche, Gfrorer, — 
Hausrath, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Keim, Meyer, Neander, Noack, Olshausen, 
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in Acts ii. no one would ever have thought of such an inter- 
pretation. 

Coming now to consider the two Charismata, “kinds of 
tongues ” and “the interpretation of tongues,” more immediately 
in connection with our inquiry, as so-called miraculous gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, we shall first endeavour to ascertain some of their 
principal characteristics. The theory of foreign languages super- 
naturally imparted without previous study may be definitively 
laid aside. The interpretation of tongues may go with it, but 
requires a few observations. It is clear from Paul’s words 
throughout this dissertation that the interpretation of tongues not 
only was not invariably attached to the gift of tonguest (1 Cor. 
Xiv. 13, 27, 28), but was at least often a separate gift possessed 
without the kinds. of tongues (cf. xii. 10, 28, xiv. 26, 28). Nothing 
can be more specific than xil. to: Seana to another, kinds of 
tongues ; and-to another, interpretation of tongues”; and again, 
verse 30: “ Do all speak with tongues ? do all interpret?” This is 
indeed presaged by the “diversities of gifts,” etc., of xii. 4 f. 
Upon the hypothesis of foreign languages, this would presuppose 
that some spoke languages which they could not interpret, and 
consequently could not understand, and that others understood 
languages which they could not ‘speak. The latter point is 
common enough in ordinary life; but, in this instance, the 
miracle of supernaturally receiving a perfect knowledge— of 
languages, instantaneously and without previous study, is as-great 
as to receive the power to speak them. The anomaly in the 
miracle, merely to point out a suggestive discrepancy where all is 
anomalous, is that the gift of tongues should ever have been 
separated from the gift of interpretation. If a man understand 
the foreign language he speaks, he can interpret it ; if he cannot 
interpret it, he cannot understand it ; and if he cannot understand 
it, can he possibly speak it? Certainly not, without his having 
been made a perfectly mechanical instrument through which, 
apart from the understanding and the will, sounds are involuntarily 
produced; which is not to be entertained. Still pursuing the same 
hypothesis—the one gift is to speak languages which no one 
understands, the other to understand languages which no one 
speaks. Paul never even assumes the probability that the 


Overbeck, Paulus, Pfleiderer, de Pressens¢é, Renan, Reuss, Schaff, Schrader, 
Schulz, Schwegler, Stap, Steudel, De Wette, Wieseler, Weisse, Zeller, and 
others. . 

* Ewald maintains that ‘‘ interpretation” was always separate from 
“tongues” (Die Sendschr des Ap. Paul., p. 205, anm.). Wieseler at one 
time (SZ aa AIL. 1838, p. 720 f) asserted that the speaker with tongues 
was always his own interpreter. He subsequently (.S/. #. A77¢., 1860, p. 117 
f.) withdrew this extraordinary theory. 
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“tongue” spoken is understood by any one except the interpreter. 
The interpretation of such obscure tongues must have been a 
gift very little used—never, indeed, except as the complement to 
the gift of tongues. The natural and useful facility in languages 
is apparently divided into two supernatural and useless halves. 
The idea is irresistibly suggested, as apparently it was to the 
Apostle himself, whether it would not have been more for the 
good of mankind and for the honour of Christianity if, instead of 
these two miraculously incomplete gifts, a little natural good 
sense, five words even, to be spoken in the vernacular tongue 
and requiring-no interpretation, had been imparted. If, instead 
of foreign languages, we substitute the utterance of ecstatic 
religious excitement, the anomaly of speaking a language without 
understanding it or being understood becomes intelligible; and 
equally so the interpretation, unaccompanied by the power of 
speaking. It is obvious in both cases that, as no one understands 
the tongue, no one can determine whether the interpretation of 
it be accurate or not. But it is easily conceivable that a sympa- 
thetic nervous listener might suppose that he understood the 
broken and incoherent speech of ecstasy, and might interpret it 
according to his own stimulated imagination. The mysterious 
and unknown are suggestive texts, and there is nothing more 
infectious than religious excitement. In all this, however, is there 
anything miraculous ? 

We need not further demonstrate that the chief and general 
characteristic of ‘kinds of tongues” was that they were unintelligible 
(cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 2, 6-11, 13-19). Speaking with the spirit (veda) 
is opposed to speaking with the understanding (vows) (cf. verses 
14-16, etc.). They were not only unintelligible to others, but the 
speaker himself did not understand what he uttered: (verse 14) “or 
if I pray with a tongue (yAdooy) my spirit (rvedpa) prayeth, but 
my understanding (vovs) is unfruitful” (cf. 15 f., 19). We have 
already pointed out that Paul speaks of these Charismata in 
general, and not as affecting the Corinthians only; and we must 
now add that he obviously does not even insinuate that the “kinds 
of tongues” possessed by that community was a spurious Charisma, 
or that any attempt had been made to simulate the gift; for 
nothing could have been more simple than for the Apostle to 
denounce such phenomena as false, and to distinguish the genuine 
from the imitated speech with tongues. The most convincing 
proof that his remarks refer to the genuine Charisma is that the 
Apostle applies to himself the very same restrictions in the use of 
“tongues” as he enforces upon the Corinthians (verses 18—r19, 6, 
etc.), and characterises his own gift precisely as he does ‘theirs 
(verses 6, 11, 14, 15, 19). 

Now, what was the actual operation of this singular miraculous 
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gift, and its utility whether as regards the community or the gifted 
individual? Paul restricts the speaking of “ tongues” in church 
because, being unintelligible, it is not for edification (xiv. 2 f., 
18 f., 23, 27, 28). He himself does not make use of his gift for 
the assemblies of believers (verses 6, 18). Another ground upon 
which he objects to the use of “kinds of tongues” in public is 
that all the gifted apparently speak at once (verses 23, 27 f., 33). It 
will be remembered that all the Charismata and their operations 
are described as due to the direct agency of the Holy Spirit 
(xii. 4 f.); and immediately following their enumeration, ending 
with “kinds of tongues” and “interpretation of tongues,” the 
Apostle resumes (verse 11), “but all these worketh one and the 
same Spirit, dividing to each severally as he wills”; and in Acts ii. 4 
the brethren are represented as speaking with tongues “as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” Now, the first thought which presents 
itself is: How can a gift which is due to the direct working of the 
Holy Spirit possibly be abused? We must remember clearly that 
the speech is not expressive of the understanding of the speaker. The 
mvevpatikot spoke under the inspiration of the supernatural Agent, 
that which neither they nor others understood. Is it permissible 
to suppose that the Holy Spirit could inspire speech with tongues 
at an unfitting time ? Can we imagine that this Spirit can actually 
have prompted many people to speak at one and the same time 
to the utter disturbance of order? Is not such a gift of tongues 
more like the confusion of tongues in Babel’ than a christian 
Charisma? “And the Lord said: ...... Go to, let us go down 
and there confound their language, that they may not understand 
one another’s speech.”? 

In spite of his abstract belief in the divine origin of the 
Charisma, Paul’s language unconsciously betrays practical 
doubt as to its character. Does not such sarcasm as_ the 
following seem extremely indecorus when criticising a result 
produced directly by the Holy Spirit? (xiv. 23) “If, there- 
fore, the whole church be come into one place and all speak 
with tongues, and there come in unlearned and _ unbelieving 
persons, will they not say ye are mad?” At Pentecost such an 
assembly was supposed to be drunken.3 The whole of the counsel 
of the Apostle upon this occasion really amounts to an injunction 
to quench the Spirit. It is quite what might be expected in the 
case of the excitement of ecstatic religion, that the strong emotion 
should principally find vent in the form of prayer and _ praise 
(verse 15 f.); equally so that it should be unintelligible, and that no 
one should know when to say “Amen” (verse 16), and that all 


= Cf. Schrader, Der Ap. Paulus, ii., p. 72 f. * Gen. xi. 6, 7. 
3 The same gift, it is generally understood, is referred to in Ephes. v. 18 f. 
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should speak at once ; and still more so that the practical result 
should be tumult (verses 23, 33). All this, it might appear, could - 
be produced without the intervention of the Holy Spirit. So far, 
is there any utility in the miracle? 

But we are told that it is “for a sign.” Paul argues upon this 
point in a highly eccentric manner. He quotes (v. 21) Isaiah 
XXVili. TI, 12, in a form neither agreeing with the Septuagint nor 
with the Hebrew—a passage which has merely a superficial and 
verbal analogy with the gift of tongues, but whose real historical 
meaning has no reference to it whatever: ‘In the Law it is written, 
that with men of other tongues and with the lips of others will I 
speak unto this people; and yet for all that they will not hear me, 
saith the Lord.” The Apostle continues with singular logic: 
“So that (Gocre) the tongues are for a sign (els onpelov) not 
to those who believe, but to the unbelieving ; but prophecy is not 
for the unbelieving, but for those who believe. If, therefore, the 
whole Church be come into one place, and all speak with tongues, 
and there come in unlearned or unbelieving persons, will they not 
say that ye are mad? But if all prophesy and there come in an 
unbeliever...... he is convicted by all...... and so falling on his face 
he will worship God, reporting that God is indeed in you.” The 
Apostle himself shows that the tongues cannot be considered a 
sign by unbelievers, upon whom, apparently, they produce no 
other impression than that the speakers are mad or drunken. 

Under any circumstances, the “ kinds of tongues ” described by 
the Apostle are a very sorry specimen of the “ signs and wonders 
and powers” of which we have heard so much. It is not 
surprising that the Apostle prefers exhortation in a familiar tongue. 
In an ecstatic state, men are incapable of edifying others; we shall 
presently see how far they can edify themselves. Paul utters the 
_ pith of the whole matter at the very outset of his homily, when he 
prefers exhortation to kinds of tongues: verse 2. “For he that 
speaketh with a tongue speaketh not unto men, but unto God; for 
no one understandeth, but in Spirit he speaketh mysteries ” (AaAe? 
puotipw). It is not possible to read his words without the 
impression that the Apostle treats the whole subject with suppressed 
impatience. His mind was too prone to believe in spiritual 
mysteries, and his nervous nature too susceptible to religious 
emotion and enthusiasm, to permit him clearly to recognise the 
true character of the gift of “ tongues”; but his good sense asserted 
itself, and, after protesting that he would rather speak five words 
with his understanding than ten thousand words in a tongue, he 
breaks off with the characteristic exclamation (verse 20), “Brethren, 
become not children in your minds” (pj radia yiverOe tats ppeciv). 
The advice is not yet out of place. 

What was the private utility or advantage of the supernatural 
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gift? How did he who spoke with a tongue edify himself? (verse 
4). Paul clearly states that he does not edify the Church (verse 
2 f.). In the passage just quoted the Apostle, however, says that 
the speaker “ with a tongue” ‘speaketh to God”; and further on 
(verses 18, 19) he implies that, although he himself does not use 
the gift in public, he does so in private. He admonishes (verse 28) 
any one gifted with tongues, if there be no interpreter present, to 
“‘keep silence in a church, but let him speak to himself and to 
God.” But in what does the personal edification of the individual 
consist? In employing language, which he does not comprehend, 
in private prayer and praise? In addressing God in some unin- 
telligible jargon, in the utterance of which his understanding has 
no part? Many strange purposes and proceedings have been 
attributed to the Supreme Being, but probably none has been 
imagined more incongruous than a gift of tongues unsuitable for 
the edification of others, and not intelligible to the recipient, but 
considered an edifying substitute in private devotion for his own 
language. This was certainly not the form of prayer which Jesus 
taught his disciples.t And this gift was valued more highly in the 
Corinthian Church than all the rest! Do we not get an instructive 
insight into the nature of the other Charismata from this suggestive 
fact? The reality of miracles does not seem to be demonstrated 
by these chapters.” 

We have already stated that the vast majority of critics explain 
yAdoouts Aadeiv as speech in an ecstatic condition; and all 
the phenomena described by Paul closely correspond with the 
utterance of persons in a state of extreme religious enthusiasm 
and excitement, of which many illustrations might be given from 
other religions before and since the commencement of our era, as 
well as in the history of Christianity in early and recent times. 
Every one knows of the proceedings of the heathen oracles, the 
wild writhings and cries of the Pythoness and the mystic utterances 
of the Sibyl. In the Old Testament there is allusion to the 
ecstatic emotion of the prophets in the account of Saul, 1 Sam. 
xix. 24 (cf. Isaiah viii. 19, xxix. 4). The Montanists exhibited 
similar phenomeaa, and ‘Tertullian has recorded several instances 
of such religious excitement, to which we have elsewhere referred. 
Chrysostom had to repress paroxysms of pious excitement closely 
resembling these in the fourth century ;3 and even down to our 
own times instances have never been wanting of this form of 


= Matt. vi. 5 f.; Luke xi. 1 f. 

2 It is impossible to refer to every writer by whom the arguments adopted 
throughout this section may have been used or suggested, but we very gladly 
express obligation, especially to the writings of Baur, Zeller, Meyer, Reuss, 
Overbeck, Holtzmann, and Neander. 

3 Hom. in Is., vi. 2. 
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hysterical religion. Into none of this can we enter here. Enough, 
we trust, has been said to show the true character of the supposed 
supernatural Charismata of Paul from his own account of them, 
and the information contained in his Epistles. 

Although we have been forced to examine in SirbiGate 
detail the passages in the writings of Paul cited by Apologists in 
support of miracles, the study is one of great value to our inquiry. 
These are the only passages which we possess in which a con- 
temporary and eye-witness describes what he considers super- 
natural phenomena, and conveys to us his impression of miraculous 
agency. Instead of traditional reports of miracles narrated by 
writers who are unknown, and who did not actually see the occur- 
rences in question, we have here a trustworthy witness dealing with 
matters in which he was personally interested, and writing a 
didactic homily upon the nature and operation of Charismata 
which he believed to be miraculous, and conferred upon the Church 
by the immediate agency of the Holy Spirit. The nineteenth 
century here comes into direct contact with the age of miracles, 
but at the touch these miracles vanish, and that which, seen 
through ‘the golden mist of pious tradition, seems to possess 
unearthly power and beauty, on closer examination dwindles into 
the prose of every-day life. The more minutely miracles are 
scanned, the more unreal they are recognised to be. The point 
to which we now desire to call attention, however, is the belief and 
the mental constitution of Paul. We have seen something of the 
nature and operation of the gift of tongues. That the phenomena 
described proceeded from an ecstatic state, into which persons of 
highly excitable nervous organisation are very liable to fall under 
the operation of strong religious impressions, can scarcely be 
doubted. Eminent Apologists' have gravely illustrated the 
phenomena by the analogy of mesmerism, somnambulism, and the 
effects of magnetism. Paul asserts that he was subject to the 
influence, whatever it was, more than anyone, and there is nothing 
which is more credible than the statement, or more characteristic 
of the Apostle. We desire to speak of him with the profoundest 
respect and admiration. We know more, from his epistles, of the 
intimate life and feelings of the great Apostle of the Gentiles than 
of any other man of the apostolic age, and it is impossible not to 
feel warm sympathy with his noble and generous character. The 
history of Christianity, after the death of its Founder, would sink 
almost into commonplace if the grand figure of Paul were blotted 
from its pages. But it is no detraction to recognise that his 
nervous temperament rendered him peculiarly susceptible of those 
religious impressions which result in conditions of ecstatic trance, 


‘ Bleek, Olshausen, and others. 
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to which, as we actually learn from himself, he was exceptionally 
subject. The effects of this temperament probably first made him 
a Christian; and to his enthusiastic imagination we owe most of 
the supernatural dogmas of the religion which he adopted and 
transformed. 

One of these trances the Apostle himself recounts, always 
with the cautious reserve, “whether in the body or out of the 
body I know not, God knoweth,” how he was caught up to the 
third heaven, and in Paradise heard unutterable words which it is 
not lawful for a man to speak ; in immediate connection with which 
he continues : “And lest I should be exalted above measure by the 
excess of the revelations, there was given to mea stake (oxdAow) 
in the flesh, an angel of Satan to buffet me.”? This was one of 
the “visions (érracias) and revelations (droxadtwes) of the 
Lord” of which he speaks, and of which he had such an excess 
to boast. Can any one doubt that this was nearly akin to the state 
of ecstatic trance in which he spoke with tongues more than all the 
Corinthians? Does any one suppose that Paul, ‘‘ whether in the 
body or out of the body,” was ever actually caught up into “the 
third heaven,” wherever that may be? or doubt that this was 
simply one of the pious hallucinations which visit those who are 
in such a state? If we are seriously to discuss the point—it is 
clear that evidence of such a thing is out of the question; that 
Paul himself admits that he cannot definitely describe what 
happened ; that we have no other ground for considering the 
matter than the Apostle’s own mysterious utterance; that it is 
impossible for a person subject to such visions and hallucinations 
to distinguish between reality and seeming ; that this narrative has 
not only all the character of hallucination, but no feature of sober 
fact ; and, finally, that, whilst it accords with all experiences of 
visionary hallucination, it contradicts all experience of practical 
life. We have seen that Paul believes in the genuineness and 
supernatural origin of the divine Charismata, and he in like 
manner believes in the reality of his visions and revelations. He 
has equal reason, or want of reason, in both cases. 

What was the nature of the “stake in the flesh” which, 
upon the theory of the diabolical origin of disease, he calls 
“an angel of Satan to buffet me”? There have been many 
conjectures offered, but one explanation which has been advanced 
by able critics has special force and probability. It is suggested 
that this ‘stake in the flesh,” which almost all now at least 
recognise to have been some physical malady, and very many 


IFAC OF. xi Tf: 
2 [b., xii. 7. We need not discuss the connection of kalry tmepBory. We 
have adopted that which is also the reading of the A.V. 
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suppose to have been headache or some other similar periodical 
and painful affection, was in reality a form of epilepsy.t It has 
been ably argued that the representation of the malady as “an 
angel of Satan” to buffet him, directly connects it with nervous 
disorders like epilepsy, which the Jews especially ascribed to 
diabolical influence ; and the mention of this exéAow in immediate 
continuation of his remarks on “‘visions” and “ revelations,” 
which a tendency to this very malady would so materially assist in 
producing, further confirms the conjecture. No one can deny, 
and medical and psychological annals prove, that many men have 
been subject to visions and hallucinations which have never been 
seriously attributed to supernatural causes. There is not one 
singJe valid reason removing the ecstatic visions and trances of the 
Apostle Paul from this class. 

We do not yet discuss the supposed vision in which he saw the 
risen Jesus, though it is no exception to the rest, but reserve it 
for the next chapter. At present, it suffices that we point out the 
bearing of our examination of Paul’s general testimony to miracles 
upon our future consideration of his evidence for the Resurrection. 
If it be admitted that his judgment as to the miraculous character 
of the Charismata is fallacious, and that what he considered 
miraculous were simply natural phenomena, the theory of the 
reality of miracles becomes less tenable than ever. And if, further, 
it be recognised, as we think it necessarily must be, that Paul was 
subject to natural ecstatic trances, with all their accompanying 
forms of nervous excitement—‘ kinds of tongues,” visions, and 
religious hallucinations—a strong and clear light will fall upon his 
further testimony for miraculous occurrences which we shall shortly 
have before us. 


* Ewald, Sendschr. des Ap. Parlus, p. 307 f.; Hausrath, Der Ap. Paulus, 
p: 52f.; Hofmann, Die hez/. Schr. NV. T., 1866, ii. 3, p. 309; Holsten, Zeem 
Ev. des Paulus, u. s. w., p. 85 f.; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 186 f. ; Strauss, 
Das Leb. Jesu, p. 302; Weber u. Holtzmann, Gesch. FP. Jsr., ii., p. 542 f. 

® Holsten, Zum Ev. des Paulus wu. des Petrus, 1868, p. 85 f. 
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THE RELATION OF EVIDENCE TO SUBJECT 
WHEN the evidence of the Gospels regarding the great central 
dogmas of ecclesiastical Christianity is shown to be untrustworthy 
and insufficient, Apologists appeal with confidence to the testimony 
of the Apostle Paul. We presume that it is not necessary to 
show that, in fact, the main weight of the case rests upon his 
Epistles, as undoubted documents of the apostolic age, written 
some thirty or forty years after the death of the Master. The 
retort has frequently been made to the earlier portion of this work 
that, so long as the evidence of Paul remains unshaken, the apolo- 
getic position is secure. We may quote a few lines from an able 
work, part of a passage discussed in the preceding chapter, as a 
statement of the case: “In the first place, merely as a matter of 
historical attestation, the Gospels are not the strongest evidence 
for the Christian miracles. Only one of the four, in its present 
shape, is claimed as the work of an Apostle, and of that the 
genuineness is disputed. The Acts of the Apostles stand upon 
very much the same footing with the synoptic Gospels, and of this 
book we are promised a further examination. But we possess at 
least some undoubted writings of one who was himself a chief 
actor in the events which followed immediately upon those 
recorded in the Gospels; and in these undoubted writings St. 
Paul certainly shows by incidental allusions, the good faith of 
which cannot be questioned, that he believed himself to be 
endowed with the power of working miracles, and that miracles, 
or what were thought to be such, were actually wrought by him 
and by his contemporaries....... Besides these allusions, St. Paul 
repeatedly refers to the cardinal miracles of the Resurrection and 
Ascension ; he refers to them as notorious and unquestionable 
facts at a time when such an assertion might have been easily 
refuted. On one occasion he gives a very circumstantial account 
801 3F 
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of the testimony on which the belief in the Resurrection rested 
(1 Cor. xv. 4-8). And not only does he assert the Resurrection 
as a fact, but he builds upon it a whole scheme of doctrine: ‘If 
Christ be not risen,’ he says, ‘then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain.’ We do not stay now to consider the exact 
philosophical weight of this evidence. It will be time enough to 
do this when it has received the critical discussion that may be 
presumed to be in store for it. But as external evidence, in the 
legal sense, it is probably the best that can be produced, and it 
has been entirely untouched so far.”* We have already disposed 
of the “allusions ” above referred to. We shall in due time deal 
with the rest of the statements in this passage, but at present it is 
sufficient to agree at least with the remark that, “as external 
evidence,” the testimony of Paul “is probably the best that can be 
produced.” We know at least who the witness really is, which is 
an advantage denied us in the case of the Gospels. It would 
be premature to express surprise that we find the case of 
miracles, and more especially of such stupendous miracles as the 
Resurrection and Ascension, practically resting upon the testimony 
of a single witness. This thought will intrude itself, but cannot at 
present be pursued. 

The allegation which we have to examine is that the Founder of 
Christianity, after being dead and buried, rose from the dead and 
did not again die, but, after remaining some time with his disciples, 
ascended with his body into heaven.? It is unnecessary to com- 
plicate the question by adding the other doctrines regarding the 
miraculous birth and divine origin and personality of Jesus. In 
the problem before us certain objective facts are asserted which 
admit of being judicially tested. We have, nothing to do here 
with the vague modern representation of these events, by means of 
which the objective facts vanish, and are replaced by subjective 
impressions and tricks of consciousness or symbols of spiritual life. 
‘Those who adopt such views have, of course, abandoned all that is 
real and supernatural in the supposed events. The Resurrection 
and Ascension with which we have to deal are events precisely 
as objective and real as the death and burial—no ideal process 
figured by the imagination or embodiments of Christian hope, 
but tangible realities, historical occurrences in the sense of 


t Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century, 1876, p. tof. 


2 In the Articles of the Church of England this is expressed as follows: 
Art. ii. ‘‘who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried, etc.” Art. iti. 
<* As Christ died for us, and was buried; so also it is to be believed that He 
went down into Hell.” Art. iv. ‘‘ Christ did truly rise again from death, and 
took again His Body, with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the 
perfection of man’s nature, wherewith He ascended unto Heaven, and there 
sitteth, until He return to judge all men at the last day.” 
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ordinary life. If Jesus, after being crucified, dead, and_ buried, 
did not physically rise again from the dead, and in the flesh,* 
without again dying, “ascend into Heaven,” the whole case falls 
to the ground. These incidents, although stupendous miracles, 
must have been actual occurrences. If they did not take place, 
our task is at an end. If it be asserted that they really did 
take place, their occurrence must be attested by adequate evidence. 
Apologists, whilst protesting that the occurrences in question are 
believed upon ordinary historical evidence, and that Christianity 
requires no indulgence, but submits itself to the same tests as any 
other affirmation, do not practically act upon this principle, but, 
as soon as it is enunciated, introduce a variety of special pleas 
which remove the case from the domain of history into that of 
theology, and proceed upon one assumption after another, until 
the fundamental facts become enveloped and, so to say, protected 
from judicial criticism by a cloud of religious dogmas and 
hypotheses. By confining our attention to the simple facts 
which form the basis of the whole superstructure of ecclesiastical 
Christianity, we may avoid much confusion of ideas, and restrict 
the field of inquiry to reasonable limits. We propose, therefore, 
to limit our investigation to the evidence for the reality of the 
Resurrection and Ascension. 

What evidence could be regarded as sufficient to establish the 
reality of such supposed occurrences? The question is one which 
demands the serious attention and consideration of every thoughtful 
man. It is obvious that the amount of evidence requisite to 
satisfy our minds as to the truth of any statement should be 
measured by the nature of that statement and, we may as 
well add, by its practical importance to ourselves. The news 
that a man was married or achild born last week is received 
without doubt, because men are married and children are born 
every day; and, although such pieces of gossip are frequently 
untrue, nothing appears more natural or. more in accordance with 
our experience. If we take more distant and less familiar events, 
we have no doubt that a certain monarch was crowned, and that 
he subsequently died some centuries ago. If we ask for proof 
of the statement, nothing may be forthcoming of a very minute 


* The disappearance of the body from the sepulchre, a point much insisted 
upon, could have had no significance or reality if the body did not rise and 
afterwards ascend. 

2 A work of this kind may be mentioned in illustration : Dr. Westcott’s 
Gospel of the Resurrection. The argument of this work is of unquestionable 
ability, but it is chiefly remarkable, we think, for the manner in which the 
direct evidence is hurried over, and a mass of assertions and assumptions, the 
greater part of which is utterly untenable and inadmissible, is woven into 
specious and eloquent pleading, and does duty for substantial testimony. 
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or indubitable nature. No absolute eye-witness of the coronation 
may have left a clear and detailed narrative of the ceremony ; and 
possibly there may no longer be extant a sufficiently attested 
document proving with certainty the death of the monarch. 
There are several considerations, however, which make us perfectly 
satisfied with the evidence incomplete as it may be. Monarchs 
are generally crowned and invariably die ; and the statement that 
any one particular monarch was crowned and died is so completely 
in conformity with experience that we have no hesitation in 
believing it in the specific case. We are satisfied to believe such 
ordinary statements upon very slight evidence, both because our 
experience prepares us to believe that they are true and because 
we do not much care whether they are true or not. If life, or 
even succession to an estate, depended upon either event, the 
demand for evidence, even in such simple matters, would 
be immensely intensified. The converse of the statement 
would not meet with the same reception. Would anyone 
believe the affirmation that Alfred the Great, for instance, did not 
die at all? What amount of evidence would be required before 
such a statement could be pronounced sufficiently attested ? 
Universal experience would be so uniformly opposed to 
the assertion that such a phenomenon had taken place, that 
probably no evidence readily conceivable could ensure the 
belief of more than a credulous few. The assertion that a man 
actually died and was buried, and yet afterwards rose from the 
dead, is still more at variance with human experience. The pro- 
longation of life to long periods is comparatively consistent with 
experience ; and if a life extending to several centuries be 
incredible, it is only so in degree, and is not absolutely contrary to 
the order of nature, which certainly under present conditions does 
not favour the supposition of such lengthened existence, but still 
does not fix hard-and-fast limits to the life of man. The resurrec- 
tion of a man who has once been absolutely dead, however, is 
contrary to all human experience. If to this we add the assertion 
that the person so raised from the dead never again died, but, after 
continuing some time longer on earth, ascended bodily to some 
invisible and inconceivable place called Heaven, there to “sit at 
the right hand of God,” the shock to reason and common- 
sense becomes so extreme that it is difficult even to realise the 
nature of the affirmation. It would be hopeless to endeavour to 
define the evidence which could establish the reality of the alleged 
occurrences. 

As the central doctrines of a religion upon which the salvation 
of the human race is said to depend, we are too deeply interested 
to be satisfied with slight evidence or no evidence at all. It has 
not unfrequently been made a reproach that forensic evidence is 
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required of the reality of Divine Revelation. Such a course is 
regarded as perfectly preposterous, whether the test be applied to 
the primary assertion that a revelation has been made at all, or to 
its contents. What kind of evidence, then, are we permitted 
decorously to require upon so momentous a subject? Appa- 
rently, just so much as Apologists can conveniently set before us, 
and no more. The evidence deemed necessary for the settlement 
of a Scotch peerage case, or a disputed will, is, we do not hesitate 
to say, infinitely more complete than that which it is thought 
either pious or right to expect in the case of religion. The actual 
occurrence of the Resurrection and Ascension is certainly 
a matter of evidence, and it is scarcely decent that any man 
should be required to believe what is so opposed to human 
experience, upon more imperfect evidence than is required for the 
transfer of land or the right to a title, simply because ecclesiastical 
dogmas are founded upon them, and it is represented that, unless 
they be true, “our hope is vain.” The testimony requisite to 
establish the reality of such stupendous miracles can scarcely be 
realised. Proportionately, it should be as unparalleled in its 
force as those events are in fact. Evidence of the actual death 
of the person requires to be as complete as evidence of his resur- 
rection. One point, moreover, must never be forgotten. Human 
testimony is exceedingly fallible at its best. It is liable to error 
from innumerable causes, and most of all, probably, when religious 
excitement is present, and disturbing elements of sorrow, fear, 
doubt, or enthusiasm interfere with the calmness of judgment. 
When any assertion is made which contradicts unvarying experi- 
ence, upon evidence which experience knows to be universally 
liable to error, there cannot be much hesitation in disbelieving the 
assertion and preferring belief in the order of nature. And when 
evidence proceeds from an age exceptionally exposed to error, 
from ignorance of natural laws, and the prevalence of supersti- 
tion, and religious excitement, it cannot be received without the 
gravest suspicion. We make these brief remarks, in anticipation, 
as nothing is more essential in the discussion upon which we are 
about to enter than’a proper appreciation of the allegations which 
are to be tested, and of the nature of the testimony required for 
belief in them. 

We shall not limit our inquiry to the testimony of Paul, but shall 
review the whole of the evidence adduced for the Resurrection 
and Ascension. Hitherto, our examination of the historical books 
of the New Testament has been mainly for the purpose of 
ascertaining their character, and the value of their evidence for 
miracles and the reality of Divine Revelation. It is unnecessary 
for us here minutely to recapitulate the results. The Acts of the 
Apostles, we have shown, cannot be received as testimony of the 
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slightest weight tpon any of the points before us. Briefly to state 
the case of the Gospels in other words than our own, we repeat the 
honest statement of the able writer quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter : ‘“ In the first place, merely as a matter of historical attesta- 
tion, the Gospels are not the strongest evidence for the Christian 
miracles. Only one of the four, in its present shape, is claimed as the 
work of an Apostle, and of that the genuineness is disputed.”* We 
may add that the third Synoptic does not, in the estimation of 
any one who has examined the Acts of the Apostles, gain 
additional credibility by being composed by the same author as 
the latter work. The writers of the four Gospels are absolutely 
unknown to us, and in the case of three of them it is not even 
affirmed that they were eye-witnesses of the Resurrection and 
Ascension and other miracles narrated. The undeniably doubtful 
authorship of the fourth Gospel, not to make a more positive 
statement here, renders this work, which was not written until 
upwards of half a century, at the very least, after the death of 
Jesus, incapable of proving anything in regard to the Resurrection 
and Ascension. A much stronger statement might be made, 
but we refer readers to our preceding arguments, and we shall 
learn something more of the character of the Gospel narratives 
as we proceed. 

Although we cannot attach any value to the Gospels as evidence, 
we propose, before taking the testimony of Paul, to survey the 
various statements made by them regarding the astounding miracles 
we are discussing. Enough has been said to show that we cannot 
accept any statement as true simply because it is made by a Gospel 
or Gospels. When it is related in the first Synoptic, for instance, 
that Pilate took water and washed his hands before the multitude, 
saying, ‘‘I am innocent of this man’s blood: see ye to it”’—an 
incident to which no reference, be it said in passing, is made by 
the other Evangelists, although it is sufficiently remarkable to have 
deserved notice—we cannot of course assume that Pilate actually 
said or did anything of the kind. A comparison of the various 
accounts of the Resurrection and Ascension, however, and careful 
examination of their details, will be of very great use, by enabling 
us to appreciate the position of the case apart from the evidence of 
Paul. The indefinite impression fostered by-Apologists, that the 
evidence of the Gospels supplements and completes the evidence 
of the Apostle, and forms an aggregate body of testimony of 
remarkable force and volume, must be examined, and a clear 
conception formed of the whole case. 

One point may at once be mentioned before we enter upon our 
examination of the Gospels. The Evangelists narrate ‘ such 


t Sanday, Zhe Gospels in the Second Century, p. 10. 2 Matt. xxvii. 24. 
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astonishing occurrences as the Resurrection and Ascension with 
perfect composure and absence of surprise. This characteristic is 
even made an argument for the truth of their narrative. The 
impression made upon our minds, however, is the very reverse of 
that which Apologists desire us to receive. The writers do not in 
the least degree seem to have realised the exceptional character of 
the occurrences they relate, and betray the assurance of persons 
writing in an ignorant and superstitious age, whose minds have 
become too familiar with the supernatural to be at all surprised 
either by a resurrection from the dead or a bodily ascension. 
Miracles in their eyes have lost’ their strangeness and seem quite 
commonplace. It will be seen, as we examine the narratives, that 
a stupendous miracle, or a convulsion of nature, is thrown in by 
one or omitted by another as a mere matter of detail. An earth- 
quake and the resurrection of many bodies of saints are mere 
trifles which can be inserted without wonder, or omitted without 
regret. The casual and momentary expression of hesitation to 
believe, which is introduced, is evidently nothing more than a 
rhetorical device to heighten the reality of the scene. It would 
have been infinitely more satisfactory had we been able to perceive 
that these witnesses, instead of being genuine denizens of the age 
of miracles, had really understood the astounding nature of the 
occurrences they report, and did not consider a miracle the most 
natural thing in the world. 


CHAPTER Ii. 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE GOSPELS = 


In order more fully to appreciate the nature of the narratives which 
the four Evangelists give of the last hours of the life of Jesus, we 
may take them up at the point where, mocked and buffeted by the 
Roman soldiers, he is finally led away to be crucified.? 

According to the Synoptics, the Roman guard entrusted with the 
duty of executing the cruel sentence find a man of Cyrene, Simon 
by name, and compel him to carry the cross.?_ It was customary 
for those condemned to crucifixion to carry the cross, or at least 
the main portion of it, themselves to the place of execution, and 
no explanation is given by the Synoptists for the deviation from 
this practice which they relate. The fourth Gospel, however, does 
not appear to know anything of this incident, or of Simon of 
Cyrene, but distinctly states that Jesus bore his own cross3 On 
the way to Golgotha, according to the third Gospel, Jesus is 
followed by a great multitude of the people, and of women who 
were bewailing and lamenting him, and he addresses to them a few 
prophetic sentences.4 We might be surprised at the singular fact 


t Let no one suppose that, in freely criticising the Gospels, we regard without 
emotion the actual incidents which lie at the bottom of these narratives, suppos- 
ing them to be genuine. No one can, without pain, form to himself any ade- 
quate conception of the terrible sufferings of the Master, maltreated and insulted 
by a base and brutal multitude, too degraded to understand his noble character, 
and too ignorant to appreciate his elevated teaching; and to follow his 
course from the tribunal which sacrificed him to Jewish popular clamour to the 
spot where he ended a brief but self-sacrificing life by the shameful death of a 
slave may well make sympathy take the place of criticism. Profound venera- 
tion for the great Teacher, however, and earnest interest in all that concerns his 
history, rather command serious and unhesitating examination of the statements 
made with regard to him, than discourage an attempt to ascertain the truth ; 
and it would be anything but respect for his memory to accept without question 
the Gospel accounts of his life simply because they.were composed with the 
desire to glorify him. 

2 Matt. xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; Luke xxiii. 26. 

3 Baordfwy éavr@ Tov oravpdy, John xix. 17. If, instead of this reading, which 
is that of the Sinaitic and Alexandrian codices and other authorities, adopted 
by Tischendorf and others, the rdv oraupdy adrod of the received text and Lach- 
mann, or avr@ 7. o7., of B, X, etc., be preferred, the result is the same. We may 
mention, in passing, that the fourth Gospel has no reference to a saying ascribed 
by the Synoptics to Jesus, in which bearing his cross is used typically : Matt. x. 
38, xvi. 24; Mark viii. 34, x. 21; Luke ix. 23, xiv. 27. 

4 uke xxi 27 sich xxi 2ais Matt. xcavenngy 
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that there is no reference to this incident in any other Gospel, and 
that words of Jesus, so weighty in themselves and spoken at so 
supreme a moment, should not elsewhere have been recorded, but 
for the fact that, from internal evidence, the address must be 
assigned to a period subsequent to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The other Evangelists may, therefore, well ignore it. 

It was the custom to give those about to be crucified a draught 
of wine containing a strong opiate, which in some degree alle- 
viated the intense suffering of that mode of death. Mark* probably 
refers to this (xv. 23) when he states that, on reaching the place of 
execution, “they gave him wine (ofvov) mingled with myrrh.” 
The fourth Gospel has nothing of this. Matthew says (xxvii. 34) : 
“They gave him vinegar (fos) to drink mingled with gall”? 
(vera xoAns). Even if, instead of df0s with the Alexandrian 
and a majority of MSS., we read oivos, “wine,” with the 
Sinaitic, Vatican, and some other ancient codices, this is a curious 
statement, and is well worthy of a moment’s notice as suggestive 
of the way in which these narratives were written. The concep- 
tion of a suffering Messiah, it is well known, was more particularly 
supported, by New Testament writers, by attributing a Messianic 
character to Psalm xxii., lxix., and Isaiah li., and throughout the 
narrative of the Passion we are perpetually referred to these and 
other Scriptures, as finding their fulfilment in the sufferings of 
Jesus. The first Synoptist found in Psalm lxix. 21 (Sept. Lxviii. 
21): “ They gave me also gall (xoAjv) for my food, and in my 
thirst they gave me vinegar (df0s) to drink”; and apparently, in 
order to make the supposed fulfilment correspond as closely as 
possible, he combined the “gall” of the food with the vinegar or 
wine in strangely literal fashion,3 very characteristic, however, of 
the whole of the Evangelists. Luke, who seems not to have 
understood the custom known perhaps to Mark, represents (xxiil. 
36) the soldiers as mocking Jesus by “offering him vinegar 4 
(0s); he omits the gall, but probably refers to the same 
Psalm without being so falsely literal as Matthew. 


« We shall, for the sake of brevity, call the Gospels by the names assigned 
to them in the Canon. 

2 There have been many attempts to explain away yod%, and to make it 
mean either a species of Vermuth, or any bitter substance (Olshausen, Letdens- 
gesch., 168); but the great mass of critics rightly retain its meaning—‘ gall.” 
So Ewald, Meyer, Bleek, Strauss, Weisse, Schenkel, Volkmar, Alford, 
Wordsworth, etc. ; 

3 “©St. Matthew mentally refers it to Psalm Ixix. 21 6£0s (or fosszbly oivor, 
which Tischendorf admits from &§, B, D, K, L, etc.) wera xodijs” (Farrar, Life 
of Christ, ii., p. 400, note I). : 

4 Luke omits the subsequent offer of ‘‘ vinegar” (probably the Posca of the 
Roman soldiers) mentioned by the other Evangelists. We presume the 
reference in xxiii. 36 to be the same as the act described in Matt. xxvii. 34 and 


Mark xv. 23. 
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We need not enter into the discussion as to the chronology of 
the Passion week, regarding which there is so much discrepancy in 
the accounts of the fourth Gospel and of the Synoptics, nor shall 
we pause minutely to deal with the irreconcilable difference which, 
it is admitted, exists in their statement of the hours at which the 
events of the last fatal day occurred. The fourth Gospel (xix. 4) 
represents Pilate as bringing Jesus forth to the Jews ‘“‘about the 
sixth hour” (noon). Mark (xv. 25), in obvious agreement with 
the other Synoptics as further statements prove, distinctly says : 
“ And it was the third hour (9 o’clock a.m.), and they crucified 
him.” At the sixth hour (noon), according to the three Synoptists, 
there was darkness over the earth till about the ninth hour (3 
o’clock p.m.), shortly after which time Jesus expired.t As, 
according to the fourth Gospel, the sentence was not even passed 
before midday, and some time must be allowed for preparation 
and going to the place of execution, it is clear that there is a very 
wide discrepancy between the hours at which Jesus was crucified 
and died, unless, as regards the latter point, we take agreement in 
all as to the hour of death. In this case, commencing at the hour 
of the fourth Gospel and ending with that of the Synoptics, Jesus 
must have expired after being less than three hours on the cross. 
According to the Synoptics, and also, if we assign a later hour for 
the death, according to the fourth Gospel, he cannot have been 
more than six hours on the cross. We shall presently see that this 
remarkably rapid death has an important bearing upon the history 
and the views formed regarding it. It is known that crucifixion, 
besides being the most shameful mode of death, and indeed chiefly 
reserved for slaves and the lowest criminals, was one of the most 
lingering and atrociously cruel punishments ever invented by the 
malignity of man. Persons crucified, it is stated and admitted, 
generally lived for at least twelve hours, and sometimes even sur- 
vived the excruciating tortures of the cross for three days. We 
shall not further anticipate remarks which must hereafter be made 
regarding this. 

We need not do more than again point out that no two of the 
Gospels agree upon so simple, yet important, a point as the 
inscription on the cross.?—_ It is argued that “a close examination 
of the narratives furnishes no sufficient reason for supposing that 
all proposed to give the same or the entire inscription,” and, after 
some curious reasoning, it is concluded that “there is at least no 
possibility of showing any inconsistency on the strictly literal 
interpretation of the words of the evangelist.”3 On the contrary, 


* Matt. xxvii. 45 f.; Mark xv. 33 f.3 Luke xxiii. qq f. 
2 Cf. Matt. xxvil. 37 5 Mark xv. 26; Luke xxiii. 38; John xix. 19. 
3 Westcott, rt. to Study of the Gospels, 4th ed., p. 328, note ro. 
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we had ventured to suppose that, in giving a form of words said 
to have been affixed to the cross, the evangelists intended to give 
the form actually used, and consequently “‘ the same” and “ entire 
inscription,” which must have been short; and we consider it 
quite inconceivable that such was not their deliberate intention, 
however imperfectly fulfilled. 

We pass on merely to notice a curious point in connection with 
an incident related by all the Gospels. It is stated that the 
Roman soldiers who crucified Jesus divided his garments amongst 
them, casting lots to determine what part each should take. The 
clothing of criminals executed was the perquisite of the soldiers 
who performed the duty, and there is nothing improbable in the 
story that the four soldiers decided by lot the partition of the 
garments—indeed, there is every reason to suppose that such was 
the practice. The incident is mentioned as the direct fulfilment 
of the Psalm xxii. 18, which is quoted literally from the Septuagint 
version (xxi. 18) by the author of the fourth Gospel. He did not, 
however, understand the passage, or disregarded its true meaning, 
and in order to make the incident accord better, as he supposed, 
with the prophetic Psalm, he represents that the soldiers amicably 
parted the rest of his garments amongst them without lot, but cast 
lots for the coat, which was without seam: (xix. 24) “ They said, 
therefore, among themselves: Let us not rend it, but cast lots 
for it, whose it shall be; that the Scripture might be fulfilled : 
They parted my garments among them, and for my vesture they 
cast lots. These things, therefore, the soldiers did.” The 
Evangelist does not perceive that the two parts of the sentence in 
the Psalm really refer to the same action, but exhibits the partition 
of the garments and the lots for the vesture as separately fulfilled. 
The Synoptists apparently divide the whole by lot.* They do 
not expressly refer to the Psalm, except in the received text 
of Matthew xxvii. 35, into which and some other MSS. the 
quotation has been interpolated.2 That the narrative of the 
Gospels, instead of being independent and genuine history, is 
constructed upon the lines of supposed Messianic Psalms and 
passages of the Old Testament will become increasingly evident 
as we proceed. 

It is stated by all the Gospels that two malefactors—the first 
and second calling them “robbers”—were crucified with Jesus, 
the one on the right hand and the other on the left. The state- 
ment in Mark xv. 28, that this fulfilled Isaiah lin. 12, which is 
found in our received text, is omitted by all the oldest codices, 


t Matt. xxvii. 35; Mark xv. 24; Luke xxiii. 34. 
2 Certainly an interpolation” (Westcott, Zid. to Study of Gospels, p. 325; 
note 2). 
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and is an interpolation ;t but we shall hereafter have to speak of 
this point in connection with another matter, and we now merely 
point out that, though the verse was thus inserted here, it is 
placed in the mouth of Jesus himself by the third Synoptist 
(xxii. 37), and the whole passage from which it was taken has 
evidently largely influenced the composition of the narrative before 
us. According to the first and second Gospels,’ the robbers 
joined with the chief priests and the scribes and elders and those 
who passed by in mocking and reviling Jesus. This is directly 
contradicted by the third Synoptist, who states that only one of 
the malefactors did so (xxiii. 39 f.): “ But the other answering 
rebuked him and said: Dost thou not even fear God, seeing thou 
art in the same condemnation? And we indeed justly; for we 
are receiving the due reward of our deeds; but this man did 
nothing amiss. And he said: Jesus, remember me when thou 
comest in thy kingdom. And he said unto him: Verily, I say 
unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” It requires 
very little examination to detect that this story is legendary, and 
cannot be maintained as historical. Those who dwell upen its 
symbolical character do nothing to establish its veracity. This 
exemplary robber speaks like an Apostle, and in praying Jesus as 
the Messiah to remember him when he came into his kingdom, 
he shows much more than apostolic appreciation of the claims 
and character of Jesus. The reply of Jesus, moreover, contains a 
statement not only wholly contradictory of Jewish belief as to the 
place of departed spirits, but of all Christian doctrine at the time 
as to the descent of Jesus into Hades. Into this, however, it is 
needless for us to go.3 Not only do the other Gospels show no 
knowledge of so interesting an episode, but, as we have pointed 
out, the first and second Synoptics positively exclude it. We 
shall see, moreover, that there is a serious difficulty in under- 
standing how this conversation on the cross, which is so exclusively 
the property of the third Synoptist, could have been reported to 
him. 

The Synoptics represent the passers-by and the chief priests, 
scribes, and elders as mocking Jesus as he hung on the cross. 
The fourth Gospel preserves total silence as to all this. It is 
curious also that the mocking is based upon that described in the 
Psalm xxii., to which we have already several times had to refer. 
In verse 7 f. we have: “All they that see me laughed me to scorn; 
they shot out the lip ; they shook the head (saying), 8. He trusted 


« « Certainly an interpolation ” (Westcott, zd., p. 326, note 5). 
2? Matt. xxvii. 44; Mark xv. 32. 


3 It is unnecessary for us to discuss the various ideas of which this episode 
is supposed to be symbolical. 
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in the Lord, let Him deliver him, let Him save him (seeing) that 
he delighteth in him.”? Compare with this Matt. xxvii. 39 f., 
Mark xv. 29 f., Luke xxiii. 35. Is it possible to suppose that the 
chief priests and elders and scribes could actually have quoted the 
words of this Psalm, there put into the mouth of the Psalmist’s 
enemies, as the first Synoptist represents (xxvii. 43)? It is obvious 
that the speeches ascribed to the chief priests and elders can be 
nothing more than the expressions which the writers considered 
suitable to them, and the fact that they seek their inspiration in a 
Psalm which they suppose to be Messianic is suggestive. 

We have already mentioned that the fourth Gospel says nothing 
of any mocking speeches. The author, however, narrates an 
episode (xix. 25-27) in which the dying Jesus is represented as 
confiding his mother to the care of “ the disciple whom he loved,” 
of which, in_ their turn, the Synoptists seem to be perfectly 
ignorant. We have already elsewhere remarked that there is no 
evidence that there was any disciple whom Jesus specially 
loved, except the repeated statement in this Gospel. No other 
work of the New Testament contains a hint of such an individual, 
and much less that he was the Apostle John. Nor is there any 
evidence that any one of the disciples took the mother of Jesus to 
his own home. There is, therefore, no external confirmation of 
this episode ; but there is, on the contrary, much which leads to 
the conclusion that it is not historical. There has been some 
discussion as to whether four women are mentioned (xix. 25), or 
whether “his mother’s sister” is represented as “ Mary, the wife 
of Clopas,” or was a different person. There are, we think, reasons 
for concluding that there were four; but, in the doubt, we 
shall not base any argument on the point. The Synoptics? dis- 
tinctly state that “the women that followed him from Galilee,” 
amongst whom were “ Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of 
James and Joseph and the mother of Zebedee’s sons,”3 and, as the 
third Synoptic says, “all his acquaintance,”4 were standing “afar 
off ” (waxpd@ev). They are unanimous in saying this, and there is 
every reason for supposing that they are correct.5 This is, conse- 
quently, a contradiction of the account in the fourth Gospel that 
John and the women were standing ‘“‘by the cross of Jesus.” 
Olshausen, Liicke, and others, suggest that they subsequently came 
from a distance up to the cross ; but the statement of the Synoptists 
is made at the close, and after this scene is supposed to have taken 


1 1, Idvres of Oewpodvrés me eLewuxripiody we, Ehddynoay ev Xelreow, éxlynoay 
kepadty, 8. *Hdmicev éri Kirov, puododw abrov, cwodrw airov, bre Oéder avrov. 
Ps. xxi., Sept. ; cf. verses 4, 5. 1” 

2 Matt. xxvil. 55 f.; Mark xv. 40; Luke xxi. 49. __ 

3 Matt. xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40. 4 Luke xxiii. 49. 

5 Cf. Matt. xxvi. 31, 56; Mark xiv. 27. ‘ 
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- place. The opposite conjecture, that from standing close to the 
cross they removed to a distance, has little to recommend it. 
Both explanations are equally arbitrary and unsupported by 
evidence. 

It may be well, in connection with this, to refer to the various 
sayings and cries ascribed by the different Evangelists to Jesus on 
the cross. We have already mentioned the conversation with the 
“penitent thief,” which is peculiar to the third Gospel, and now 
that with the “ beloved disciple,” which is only in the fourth. The 
third Synoptic’ states that, on being crucified, Jesus said, ‘“‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do”—a saying which is 
in the spirit of Jesus and worthy of him, but of which the other 
Gospels do not take any notice. The fourth Gospel again has a 
cry (xix. 28): ‘After this, Jesus, knowing that all things are now 
fulfilled, that the Scripture might be accomplished, saith: I thirst.” 
The majority of critics understand by this that “I thirst” is said 
in order “that the Scripture might be fulfilled” by the offer of the 
vinegar, related in the following verse. The Scripture referred to 
is of course Psalm Ixix. 21: “ They gave me also gall for my food, 
and in my thirst they gave me vinegar (00s) to drink”; which 
we have already quoted in connection with Matthew xxvii. 34. 
The third Synoptic (xxii. 36) represents the vinegar as being 
offered in mockery at a much earlier period, and Matthew and 
Mark3 connect the offer of the vinegar with quite a different cry 
from that in the fourth Gospel. Nothing could be more natural 
than that, after protracted agony, the patient sufferer should cry, 
“T thirst”; but the dogmatic purpose, which dictates the whole 
narrative in the fourth Gospel, is rendered obvious by the reference 
of such a cry to a supposed Messianic prophecy. ‘This is further 
displayed by the statement (v. 29) that the sponge with vinegar 
was put “‘upon hyssop” (teodérw)—the two Synoptics have “on 
a reed” (kaAéuw)—which the author probably uses in association 
with the paschal lamb,* an idea present to his mind throughout the 
passion. ‘The first and second Synoptics5 represent the last cry of 
Jesus to have been a quotation from Psalm xxii, 1: “Eli (or Mark, 
Eloi), Eli, lema sabacthani? that is to say: My God, my God, 
why didst thou forsake me?” ‘This, according to them, evidently, 
was the last articulate utterance of the expiring Master, for they 
merely add that “ when he cried again with a loud voice” Jesus 
yielded up his spirit.© Neither of the other Gospels has any 


Pexxiiingag 

? Strauss calls attention to Isaiah liii. 12, where, of the servant of Jehovah, 
it is said that he ‘‘ made intercession for the transgressors” (Das Leben Jesu, 
Pp. 584). 2 

3 Matt. xxvii. 48 f.; Mark xv. 36. 4 Exod. xii, 22; cf. Levit. xiv. 4, 6, 49. 

5 Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34. 6 Matt. xxvii. 50; Mark xy. 37. 
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mention of this cry. The third Gospel substitutes: “And when 
Jesus cried with a loud voice he said: Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit, and having said this he expired.”* This is an 
almost literal quotation from the Septuagint version of Psalm xxxi. 
5. The fourth Gospel has a totally different cry (xix. 30), for, on 
receiving the vinegar, which accomplished the Scripture, he repre- 
sents Jesus as saying, “It is finished ” (TeréXeorac), and imme- 
diately expiring. 

It will be observed that seven sayings are attributed to Jesus on 
the cross, of which the first two Gospels have only one, the third 
Synoptic three, and the fourth Gospel three. We do not intend to 
express any opinion here in favour of any of these, but we merely 
point out the remarkable fact that, with the exception of the one 
cry in the first two Synoptics, each Gospel has ascribed different 
sayings to the dying Master, and not only no two of them agree, 
but in some important instances the statement of the one Evange- 
list seems to exclude the accounts of the others. Everyone 
knows the hackneyed explanation of Apologists, but in works 
which repeat each other so much elsewhere it certainly is a curious 
phenomenon that there is so little agreement here. If all the 
Master’s disciples ‘‘ forsook him and fled,”? and his few friends and 
acquaintances stood “afar off” regarding his sufferings, it is 
readily conceivable that pious tradition had unlimited play. We 
must return to the cry recorded in Matthew and Mark,3 the 
only one about which two witnesses agree. Both of them give this 
quotation from Psalm xxii. 1 in Aramaic: Eli (Mark: Eloi), Eli,+ 
lema sabacthani. The purpose is clearly to enable the reader to 
understand what follows, which we quote from the first Gospel : 
“ And some of them that stood there, when they heard it said: 
This man calleth for Elijah...... The rest said: Let be, let us see 
whether Elijah cometh to save him.”5 It is impossible to confuse 
“ Bk” or “ Eloi” with “ Lljahu,” and the explanations suggested 
by Apologists are not sufficient to remove a difficulty which seems 
to betray the legendary character of the statement. The mistake 
of supposing that Jesus called for Elijah could not possibly have 
been made by those who spoke Aramaic; that strangers not 
perfectly understanding Aramaic should be here intended cannot 
be maintained, for the suggestion is represented as adopted by 
“the test.” The Roman soldiers had probably never heard of 
Elijah ; and there is nothing to support the allegation of mockery 


t Luke xxiii. 46. 2 Matt. xxvi. 56. 3 Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34. 

4 The Sinaitic cod., Matt. xxvii. 46 reads: éAwl, édXwl, Newd caBaxOavel ; the 
cod. Alex., #Al, #Al, xk. 7. A.; cod. Vat., éwel, éAwel, x. T. A. D has are, 7rel, 
x.T.\° We only note the variations in the first two words, which are those upon 
which the question turns. 

5 Matt. xxvii. 47, 493; cf. Mark xv. 35, 36. 
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as accounting for the singular episode. The verse of the Psalm 
was too well known to the Jews to admit of any suggested play 
upon words. 

The three Synoptics state that, from the sixth hour (mid-day) to 
the ninth (3 o’clock), “there was darkness over all the earth ” 
(ckéros éyevero ert racav tiv yhv).* The third Gospel 
adds, “the sun having failed” (rod tov éxdurdvros).? By 
the term “all the earth” some critics maintain that the Evangelist 
merely meant the Holy Land,3 whilst others hold that he uses the 
expression in its literal sense. The fourth Gospel takes no notice 
of this darkness. Such a phenomenon is not a trifle to be ignored 
in any account of the crucifixion, if it actually occurred. The 
omission of all mention of it either amounts to a denial of its 
occurrence, or betrays most suspicious familiarity with supernatural 
interference. Many efforts have been made to explain this 
darkness naturally, or at least to find some allusion to it in con- 
temporary history, all of which have signally failed. As the moon 
was at the full, it is admitted that the darkness could not have 
been an eclipse. The Fathers appealed to Phlegon the Chronicler, 
who mentions¢ an eclipse of the sun about this period accompanied 
by an earthquake, and also to a similar occurrence referred to by 
Eusebius,5 probably quoted from the historian Thallus; but, of 
course, modern knowledge has dispelled the illusion that these 
phenomena have any connection with the darkness we are dis- 
cussing, and the theory that the Evangelists are confirmed in their 
account by this evidence is now generally abandoned. It is apart 
from our object to show how common it was amongst classical and 
other writers to represent nature as sympathising with national or 
social disasters ;° and as a poetical touch this remarkable darkness 
of the Synoptists, of which no one else knows anything, is quite 
intelligible. |The statement, however, is as seriously and deliber- 
ately made as any other in their narrative, and does not add to its 
credibility. It is obvious that the account is mythical, and it 
bears a strange likeness to passages in the Old Testament, from 
the imagery of which the representation in all probability was 
derived.7 


™ Matt. xxvii. 45; Mark xv. 33; Luke xxiii. 44. 

? Luke xxiii. 45. This is the reading of the Sinaitic and Vatican (éx)eéz. ) 
codices. A reads kal éoxoricOn 6 Hos. 

3 Dr. Farrar says: ‘‘It is quite possible that the darkness was a local gloom 
which hung densely over the guilty city and its immediate neighbourhood ” 
(Life of Chrast, 5th ed., ii., p. 414). 

4 xin, Olympiad. 5 Chron. ad Olymp., 202. 

© Cf. Virgil., Georg., 1. 463-468; Dio Cass., 40.17, 56.293 Plin. z. wNG 
2.305 Plutarch:| V. Rom., § 27, p. 343; Cas., § 69, p. 740 f. ; Wetstein, 
Grotius, ad h. 7. 

7 Cf. Joel ii. 10, 31, iti. 15; Amos viii. 9; Isaiah xiii. 10, Z 3, etc. 
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The first and second Gospels state that when Jesus cried with 
a loud voice and yielded up his spirit “the veil of the temple was 
rent in twain from the top to the bottom.”! The third Synoptic 
associates this occurrence with the eclipse of the sun, and narrates 
it before the final cry and death of the Master.2 The fourth 
Gospel takes no notice of so extraordinary a phenomenon. The 
question might be asked: How could the chief priests, who do 
not appear to have been at all convinced by such a miracle, but 
still continued their invincible animosity against the Christian sect, 
reveal the occurrence of such a wonder, of which there is no 
mention elsewhere? Here again the account is legendary and 
symbolical, and in the spirit of the age of miracles.3 

The first Synoptist, however, has further marvels to relate. He 
states in continuation of the passage quoted above: “and the earth 
was shaken (éoe(79)) and the rocks were rent and the sepulchres 
were opened, 4nd many bodies of the saints who slept were raised ; 
and they came out of the sepulchres after his resurrection, and 
entered into the holy city and appeared unto many.”4 How great 
must be the amazement of anyone who may have been inclined to 
suppose the Gospels sober historical works, on finding that the 
other three Evangelists do not even mention these astounding 
occurrences related by the first Synoptist! An earthquake 
(cewrpos)5 and the still more astounding resurrection of many 
saints who appeared unto “ many,” and, therefore, an event by no 
means secret and unknown to all but the Synoptist, and yet three 
other writers, who give accounts of the crucifixion and death of 
Jesus, and who enter throughout into very minute details, do not 
even condescend to mention them! Nor does any other New 
Testament writer chronicle them. It is unnecessary to say that 
the passage has been a very serious difficulty for Apologists ; and 
one of the latest writers of this school, reproducing the theories of 
earlier critics, deals with it in a Life of Christ, which “is avowedly 
and unconditionally the work of a believer,” as follows: “An 
earthquake shook the earth and split the rocks, and as it rolled 
away from their places the great stones which closed and covered 
the cavern sepulchres of the Jews, it seemed to the imaginations 
of many to have disimprisoned the spirits of the dead, and to 
have filled the air with ghostly visitants, who after Christ had 
risen appeared to linger in the Holy Citye’ = inna: note he adds: 
“Only in some such way as this can I account for the singular and 


= Matt. xxvii. 51; Mark xv. 38. ? Luke xxii. 45. 
3 We have elsewhere referred to the wonderful occurrences related by 
Josephus at the Temple about the time of the siege (Bel. /Jud., vi. 5, § 3; 
f, Apoc., xi. 19). bina 3) ; 
2 4 Matt. te eles? 5 So the phenomenon is distinctly called in v. 54. 
6 Farrar, Life of Christ, i., Pref., p. vill. 
3G 
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wholly isolated allusion of Matt. xxvii. 52, 53.” It is worthy of 
note, and we may hereafter refer to the point, that learned divines 
thus do not scruple to adopt the “ vision hypothesis ” of the resur- 
rection. Even if the resurrection of the saints so seriously related 
by the Evangelist be thus disposed of, and it be assumed that the 
other Gospels, likewise adopting the “ vision” explanation, conse- 
quently declined to give an objective place in their narrative to what 
they believed to be a purely subjective and unreal phenomenon, 
there still remains the earthquake, to which supernatural incident of 
the crucifixion none of the other Evangelists think it worth while to 
refer. Need we argue that the earthquake is as mythical as the 
resurrection of the saints? In some apocryphal writings even the 
names of some of these risen saints are given.? As the case 
actually stands, with these marvellous incidents related solely by 
the first Synoptist and ignored by the other Evangelists, it would 
seem superfluous to enter upon more detailed criticism of the 
passage, and to point out the incongruity of the fact that these 
saints are said to be raised from the dead just as the Messiah 
expires, or the strange circumstance that, although the sepulchres 
are said to have been opened at that moment and the resurrection 
to have then taken place, it is stated that they only came out of 
their graves after the resurrection of Jesus. The allegation, more- 
over, that they were raised from the dead at that time, and before 
the resurrection of Jesus, virtually contradicts the saying of the 
Apocalypse (i. 5) that Jesus was the “first begotten of the dead,” 
and of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 20) that he was “the first fruits of them 
who had fallen asleep.”3 Paul’s whole argument is opposed to 
such a story ; for he does not base the resurrection of the dead 
upon the death of Jesus, but, in contradistinction, upon his 
resurrection only. The Synoptist evidently desires to associate the 


* Farrar, zd., ii., p. 419. Dean Milman, following the explanation of 
Michaelis, says: ‘‘ Even the dreadful earthquake which followed seemed to 
pass away without appalling the enemies of Jesus. The rending of the veil of 
the Temple from the top to the bottom, so strikingly significant of the abolition 
of the local worship, would either be concealed by the priesthood, or attributed 
as a natural effect to the convulsion of the earth. The same convulsion would 
displace the stones which covered the ancient tombs and lay open many of the 
innumerable rock-hewn sepulchres which perforated the hills on every side of 
the city, and expose the dead to public view. To the awe-struck and depressed 
minds of the followers of Jesus, no doubt, were confined those visionary 
appearances of these spirits of their deceased brethren, which are obscurely 
intimated in the rapid narratives of the Evangelists” (7st. of Christianity, i., 
p- 336). It will be observed that, inadvertently, Dr. Milman has put ‘ Evan- 
gelists” in the plural. 

* Anaphora Pilati, Thilo, Cod. Apoc. N. T., p. 810 f.; Tischendorf, Zvang. 
Apocr., p. 424. 


3 Can the author of the Apocalypse or Paul ever have heard of the raising 
of Lazarus? 
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resurrection of the saints with the death of Jesus to render that 
event more impressive, but delays the completion of it in order 
to give a kind of precedence to the resurrection of the Master. 
The attempt leads to nothing but confusion. What could be the 
object of such a resurrection? It could not be represented as any 
effect produced by the death of Jesus, nor even by his alleged 
resurrection, for what dogmatic connection could there be between 
that event and the fact that a few saints only were raised from 
their graves, whilst it was not pretended that the dead “saints” 
generally participated in this resurrection? No intimation is given 
that their appearance to many was for any special purpose, and 
certainly no practical result has ever been traced to it. Finally we 
might ask: What became of these saints raised from the dead? 
Did they die again? Or did they also “ascend into Heaven”? 
A little reflection will show that these questions are pertinent. It 
is almost inconceivable that any serious mind could maintain the 
actual truth of such a story, upon such evidence. Its objective 
truth not being maintainable, however, the character of the work 
which advances such an unhesitating statement is determined, and 
the value of its testimony can without difficulty be settled. 

The continuation of this episode in the first Synoptic is quite in 
keeping with its commencement. It is stated: ‘But when the 
centurion and they that were with him watching Jesus saw the 
earthquake (cewpov) and the things that were done (ra yevopeva) 
they feared greatly, saying, Truly this was a son of God” 
(AAnGGs vids Geov jv obros).* In Mark the statement is very 
curiously varied : ‘And when the centurion who stood over against 
him saw that he so expired, he said: Truly this man was a son of 
God.”? It is argued on the one hand that the centurion’s wonder 
was caused by Jesus dying with so loud a cry, and the reading 
of many MSS. would clearly support this ;3 and on the other that 
the cause of his exclamation was the unexpectedly rapid death of 
Jesus. Whichever view be taken, the centurion’s deduction, it 
must be admitted, rests upon singularly inconclusive reasoning. 


1 Matt. xxvii. 54. This is the reading of the Vatican Cod. and D, with 
some others. Cod. A, C, E, F, and many others, read @eod vids. The 
Sinaitic MS. has’ AX. vids Hv Tod Oe0d obros. The rendering of the A. V., “‘ the 
Son of God,” cannot be sustained linguistically, whatever may have been the 
writer’s intention. ; 

? Mark xv. 39. The A. V. has: ‘‘ saw that he so cried out, and gave up 
the ghost”; xpdéas has certainly high authority (A, CyEGs H, ete.; D 
has xpdéavra), but the Sin., Vat., and some other codices and versions, omit 
it, and it is rejected by Tischendorf. We, therefore, take the reading for the 
moment which leaves the question most open. ; ; 

3 Meyer, who takes the view, considers that, hearing Jesus expire with so 
loud a cry, the centurion concluded him to be a ‘‘ Hero” (Zu. des Mark u. 


Lukas, 5te Aufl., 203 f.). 
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We venture to think that it is impossible that a Roman soldier 
could either have been led to form such an opinion upon such 
grounds, or to express it in such terms. In Luke we have a third 
reading: “But when the centurion saw what was done, he glorified 
God, saying, Certainly this man was righteous”* ("Ovtos 6 
dvOpwros otros dixasos jv). There is nothing here about 
the “Son of God”; but when the writer represents the Roman 
soldier as glorifying God the narrative does not seem much more 
probable than that of the other Synoptists. 

The fourth Evangelist does not refer to any such episode, 
but, as usual, introduces a very remarkable incident of his. 
own, of which the Synoptists, who record such peculiar details 
of what passed, seem very strangely to know nothing. The fourth 
Evangelist states: ‘‘The Jews, therefore, because it was the pre- 
paration, that the bodies might not remain upon the cross on the 
sabbath (for that sabbath-day was a high day), besought Pilate 
that their legs might be broken and they might be taken away. 
So the soldiers came and brake the legs of the first, and of the 
other who was crucified with him; but when they came to Jesus, 
as they saw that he was dead already, they brake not his legs ; but 
one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side, and forthwith 
there came out blood and water. And he that hath seen hath 
borne witness, and his witness is true ; and that man knoweth that 
he saith what is true, that ye also may believe. For these things 
came to pass that the Scripture might be fulfilled : A bone of him 
shall not be broken. And again another Scripture saith: They 
shall look on him whom they pierced.”? It is inconceivable that, 
if this actually occurred, and occurred more especially that the 
‘Scripture might be fulfilled,” the other three Evangelists could 
thus totally ignore it alls The second Synoptist does more: he 
not only ignores, but excludes it; for (xv. 43 f.) he represents 
Joseph as begging the body of Jesus from Pilate “ when evening 
was now come.” ‘And Pilate marvelled if he were already dead ; 
and, calling unto him the tenturion, he asked him whether he had 
been long dead. And, when he knew it of the centurion, he gave 
the corpse to Joseph.”4 Now, although there could be no doubt 
on the point, the fourth Gospel clearly states (xix. 38, werd tatra) 
that Joseph made his request for the body after the order had been 
given by Pilate to break the legs of the crucified, and after it had 
been executed as above described. If Pilate had already given 


ero bh ly vil 2 John xix. 31-37. 

3 The Sin., Vat., and other codices insert in Matt. xxvii. 49 the phrase from 
John xix. 34, dddos 6€ NaBdw Noyxnv, évvEev adrod Thy meupdv, Kal é&HdOev 
ddwp kal aiva., Notwithstanding this high authority, it is almost universally 
acknowledged that the phrase is an interpolation here. 

4 Mark xv. 44-45. 
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the order to break the legs, how is it possible he could have mar- 
velled, or acted as he is described in Mark to have done? 

It is well known that the Crurifragium, which is here applied, 
was not usually an accompaniment of crucifixion, though it may 
have been sometimes employed along with it,’ but that it was a 
distinct punishment. It consisted in breaking, with hammers or 
clubs, the bones of the condemned from the hips to the feet. We 
shall not discuss whether, in the present case, this measure really 
was adopted or not. The representation is that the Jews requested 
Pilate to break the legs of the crucified that the bodies might be 
removed before the Sabbath, and that the order was given and 
executed. The first point to be noted is the very singular manner 
in which the leg-breaking was performed. The soldiers are said 
to have broken the legs of the first, and then of the other who 
was crucified with Jesus, thus passing over Jesus in the first 
instance ; arfd then the Evangelist says: ‘‘dut when they came to 
Jesus, as they saw that he was dead already, they brake not his 
legs, but one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his side.” This 
order of procedure is singular; but the whole conduct of the 
guard is so extraordinary that such details become comparatively 
insignificant. An order having been given to the Roman soldiers, 
in accordance with the request of the Jews, to break the legs of 
the crucified, we are asked to believe that they did not execute it 
in the case of Jesus! It is not reasonable to suppose that 
Roman soldiers either were in the habit of disregarding their 
orders, or could have any motive for doing so in this case, and 
subjecting themselves to the severe punishment for disobedience 
inflicted by Roman military law. It is argued that they saw that 
Jesus was already dead, and, therefore, that it was not necessary 
to break his legs; but soldiers are not in the habit of thigking 
in this way: they are disciplined to obey. The fact is that the 
certainty that Jesus was dead already did not actually exist in 
their minds, for, in that case, why should the soldier have 
pierced his side with a spear? The only conceivable motive 
for doing so was to make sure that Jesus really was dead ; but is 
it possible to suppose that a Roman soldier, being in the slightest 
doubt, actually chose to assure himself in this way when he might 
still more effectually have done so by simply obeying the order of 
his superior and breaking the legs? The whole episode is mani- 
festly unhistorical. 

It is clear that to fulfil in a marked way the prophecies which 
the writer had in his mind, and wished specially to apply to 
Jesus, it was necessary that, in the first place, there should have 
been a distinct danger of the bones being broken, and at the 


t Ebrard admits that it was not common (Zvang. Gesch., p. 565, anm. 31). 
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same time of the side not being pierced. The order to break 
the legs of the crucified is therefore given, but an extraordinary 
exception is made in favour of Jesus, anda thrust with the lance 
substituted, so that both passages of the Scripture are supposed 
to be fulfilled. What Scriptures, however, are fulfilled? The 
first, “A bone of him shall not be broken,” is merely the 
prescription with regard to the Paschal lamb, Ex. xii. 46," and the 
dogmatic view of the fourth Evangelist leads him throughout to 
represent Jesus as the true Paschal lamb. The second is Zech. 
xil! ro,2 and anyone who reads the passage, even without the 
assistance of learned exegesis, may perceive that it has no such 
application as our Evangelist gives it. We shall pass over, as not 
absolutely necessary for our immediate purpose, very many 
important details of the episode; but regarding this part of the 
subject we may say that we consider it evident that, if an order 
was given to break the legs of the crucified upon this occasion, 
that order must have been executed upon Jesus equally with any 
others who may have been crucified with him. 

There has been much discussion as to the intention of the 
author in stating that, from the wound made by the lance, there 
forthwith came out “blood and water” (afua «at vdwp); and 
likewise as to whether the special testimony here referred to in 
the third person is to attest more immediately the flow of blood 
and water, or the whole episode.3 In regard to the latter point, 
we need not pause to discuss the question. As to the “blood 
and water,” some see in the statement made an intention to show 
the reality of the death of Jesus, whilst others more rightly 
regard the phenomenon described as a _ representation of a 
supernatural and symbolical incident, closely connected with the 
whole dogmatic view of the Gospel. It is impossible not to see 
in this the same idea as that expressed in 1 John v. 6: “This 
is he that came by water and blood, Jesus Christ; not in the 
water only, but in the water and the blood.”4 As a natural 
incident it cannot be entertained, for in no sense but mere 
quibbling could it be said that “blood and water” could flow 
from such a wound, and as a supernatural phenomenon it must 
be rejected. As a proof of the reality of the death of Jesus, it 
could only have been thought of at a time when gross ignorance 
prevailed upon all medical subjects. We shall not here discuss 
the reality of the death of Jesus, but we may merely point out that 


t Cf. Numbers ix. 12; Ps. xxxiv. 20. 

* Cf. Ps. xxii. 16. We need not discuss here the variation in the quatation 
from Zech. xii. 10. 

3 Of course we do not here even touch upon the wider question raised by 
this passage. 

4 Cf. John vii. 37-39, ili. 5, etc. 
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the almost unprecedentedly rapid decease of Jesus was explained 
by Origent and some of the Fathers as miraculous. It has been 
argued that the thrust of the lance may have been intended to 
silence those objectors who might have denied the actual death on 
the ground that the legs of Jesus were not broken like those of the 
two malefactors,? and it certainly is generally quoted as having 
assured the fact of death. The statement that blood flowed from 
the wound by no means supports the allegation; and, although 
we may make little use of the argument, it is right to say that there 
is no evidence of any serious’ kind advanced of the reality of the 
death of Jesus, here or in the other Gospels.3 

The author of the fourth Gospel himself seems to betray that 
this episode is a mere interpolation of his own into a narrative to 
which it does not properly belong. According to his own account 
(xix. 31), the Jews besought Pilate that the legs might be broken 
and that the bodies ‘‘might be taken away” (apGo.v). The 
order to do this was obviously given, for the legs are forthwith 
broken, and, of course, immediately after, the bodies, in pursuance 
of the same order, would have been taken away. As soon as the 
Evangelist has secured his purpose of showing how the Scriptures 
were fulfilled by means of this episode, he takes up the story as 
though it had not been intetrupted, and proceeds verse 38: ‘‘ After 
these things” (wera tavra), that is to say after the legs of the male- 
factors had been broken and the side of Jesus pierced, Joseph 
besought Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus, and 
Pilate gave leave. But, if verse 31 f. be historical, the body must 
already have been taken away. All the Synoptics agree with the 
fourth Gospel in stating that Joseph of Arimathzea begged for and 
obtained the body of Jesus from Pilate. The second and third 
Synoptics describe him as belonging to the Council, but the first 
Gospel merely calls him “a rich man,” whilst the fourth omits both 
of these descriptions. They all call him a disciple of Jesus— 
secretly for fear of the Jews, the fourth Gospel characteristically 
adds—although the term that he was “waiting for the Kingdom 
of God,” used by the second and third Gospels, is somewhat 
vague. The fourth Gospel introduces a second personage in the 


i <¢ Oyauit Patrem, et exauditus est, et statim ut clamavit ad Patrem, 
receptus est aut sicut qui potestatem habebat ponendi animam suam, posurt eam 
guando voluat tpse...... Miraculum enim erat quoniam post tres horas receptus 
est,” etc. (Orig. in Matth, ed. Delarue, 1740, iii., § 140, p. 928). ory 

2 The use of the verb vicow does not favour the view that the writer intended 
to express a deep wound. sane 

3 It has likewise been thought that the representation in Mark xv. 44, that 
Pilate marvelled at the rapid death of Jesus, and sent for the centurion to ascer- 
tain the fact, was made to meet similar doubts, or at least to give assurance of 
the reality of the death. 4 

4 According to Luke xxiii. 53, Joseph actually ‘‘ took down” the body. 
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shape of Nicodemus, “who at the first came to him by night,” 
and who, it will be remembered, had previously been described as 
“a ruler of the Jews.”? The Synoptics do not once mention such 
a person, either in the narrative of the Passion or in the earlier 
chapters, and there are more than doubts as to his historical 
character. 

The accounts of the Entombment given by the three Synoptists, 
or at least by the second and third, distinctly exclude the narrative 
of the fourth Gospel, both as regards Nicodemus and the part he 
is represented as taking. The contradictions which commence 
here between the account of the fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, 
in fact, are of the most glaring and important nature, and demand 
marked attention. The fourth Gospel states that, having obtained 
permission from Pilate, Joseph came and took the body of Jesus 
away. “And there came also Nicodemus...... bringing a mixture 
of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred pound weight. They took, 
therefore, the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen cloths with 
the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bury. - Now, in the 
place where he was crucified there was a garden, and in the garden 
a new sepulchre wherein was never man yet laid. There, there- 
fore, on account of the preparation of the Jews (éxet ody dia 
TV TapacKeunv Tov ‘lovdaiwy), they laid Jesus, for the sepulchre 
was at hand” (drs eyyds ijv TO pvnpetov).3 

According to the first Synoptic, when Joseph took the body, 
he simply wrapped it “in clean linen” (€v owvddre Kabape) and 
“Jaid it in his own new sepulchre, which he hewed in the rock : 
and he rolled a great stone to the door of the sepulchre, and 
departed.”4 There is no mention of spices or any anointing of 
the body, and the statement that the women provide for this is 
not made in this Gospel. According to the writer, the burial is 
complete, and the sepulchre finally closed. Mary Magdalene 
and the other Mary come merely “to behold the sepulchre” at 
the end of the Sabbath.s The fourth Evangelist apparently does 
not know anything of the sepulchre being Joseph’s own tomb, and 
the body is, according to him, although fully embalmed, only laid 
in the sepulchre in the garden on account of the Sabbath and 
because it was at hand. We shall refer to this point, which must 
be noted, further on. ; 

There are very striking differences between these two accounts, 
but the narratives of the second and third Synoptists are still more 
emphatically contradictory of both. In Mark® we are told that 
Joseph “brought linen, and took him down and wrapped him in 


t John iii. 1. 2205 Mle ihs Wate nO, 
3 [b., xix. 39-42. 4 Matt. xxvii. 59 f. 
5° Jb; XXyiil, Ts © Mark xv. 46. 
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the linen, and laid him in a sepulchre which had been hewn out 
of a rock, and rolled a stone against the door of the sepulchre.” 
There is no mention here of any embalming performed by Joseph 
or Nicodemus, nor are any particulars given as to the ownership 
of the sepulchre, or the reasons for its selection. We are, how- 
ever, told™: ‘““And when the Sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene 
and Mary the mother of James, and Salome, bought spices that 
they might come and anoint him.” It is distinctly stated in 
connection with the entombment, moreover, in agreement with 
the first Synoptic?: “And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother 
of Joses beheld where he was laid.”3 According to this account 
and that of the first Gospel, the women, having remained to the 
last and seen the body deposited in the sepulchre, knew so little 
of its having been embalmed by Joseph and Nicodemus that they 
actually purchase the spices and come to perform that office 
themselves. + 

In Luke the statement is still more specific, in agreement with 
Mark, and in contradiction to the fourth Gospel. Joseph took 
down the body “‘and wrapped it in linen, and laid it in a sepulchre 
that was hewn in stone, wherein never man before was laid...... 
And women who had come with him out of Galilee followed after, 
and beheld the sepulchre and how his body was laid. And they 
returned and prepared spices and ointments.” Upon the first 
day of the week, the author adds, ‘“ they came unto the sepulchre 
bringing the spices which they had prepared.”4 

Which of these accounts are we to believe? According to the 
first Gospel, there is no embalmment at all; according to the second 
and third Gospels, the embalmment is undertaken by the women, 
and not by Joseph and Nicodemus, but is never carried out ; 
according to the fourth Gospel, the embalmment is completed on 
Friday evening by Joseph and Nicodemus, and not by the women. 
According to the first Gospel, the burial is completed on Friday 
evening ; according to the second and third, it is only provisional ; 
and according to the fourth, the embalmment is final, but it is 
doubtful whether the entombment is final or temporary ; several 
critics consider it to have been only provisional. In Mark the 
women buy the spices “ when the Sabbath was past ” (Stayevopevov 
tod oaBPdrov);5 in Luke before it has begun;° and in 
Matthew and John they do not buy them at all. In the first and 
fourth Gospels the women come after the Sabbath merely to 
behold the sepulchre,” and in the second and third they bring the 


* Mark xvi. I. 2 Matt. xxvii. 61. 
3 Mark xv. 47. 4 Luke xxiii. 53 f., xxiv. I. 
5 Mark xvi. 1. SULuke xxill93 5: 

7 Matt. xxviii. 1 ; John xx, I. 
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spices to complete the burial. Amid these conflicting statements 
we may suggest one consideration. It is not probable, in a hot 
climate, that a wounded body, hastily laid in a sepulchre on 
Friday evening before six o’clock, would be disturbed again on 
Sunday morning for the purpose of being anointed and embalmed. 
Corruption would, under the circumstances, already have com- 
menced. Besides, as Keim™ has pointed out, the last duties to the 
dead were not forbidden amongst the Jews on the Sabbath, and 
there is really no reason why any care for the body of the Master 
which reverence or affection might have dictated should not at 
once have been bestowed. 

The enormous amount of myrrh and aloes—“ about a hundred 
pound weight” (as Aizpas éxarév)—brought by Nicodemus has 
excited much discussion, and adds to the extreme improbability 
of the story related by the fourth Evangelist. To whatever weight 
the litra may be reduced, the quantity specified is very great ; and 
it is a question whether the body thus enveloped “as the manner 
of the Jews is to bury” could have entered the sepulchre. The 
practice of embalming the dead, although well known amongst 
the Jews, and invariable in the case of kings and noble or very 
wealthy persons, was by no means generally prevalent. In the 
burial of Gamaliel the elder, chief of the party of the Pharisees, 
it is stated that over eighty pounds of balsam were burnt in his 
honour by the proselyte Onkelos ; but this quantity, which was 
considered very remarkable, is totally eclipsed by the provision of 
Nicodemus. 

The key to the whole of this history of the burial of Jesus, how- 
ever, is to be found in the celebrated chapter liii. of “Isaiah.” We 
have already, in passing, pointed out that, in the third Gospel 
(xxii. 37), Jesus is represented as saying: “For I say unto you, 
that this which is written must be accomplished in me: And he 
was reckoned among transgressors.” The same quotation from 
Is. li. 12 is likewise interpolated in Mark xv. 28. Now the whole 
representation of the burial and embalmment of Jesus is evidently 
based upon the same chapter, and more especially upon verse 9, 
which is wrongly rendered both in the Authorised Version and in 
the Septuagint, in the latter of which the passage reads: “TI will 
give the wicked for his grave and the rich for his death.”* The 
Evangelists, taking this to be the sense of the passage, which they 
suppose to be a Messianic prophecy, have represented the death 
of Jesus as being with the wicked, crucified as he is between two 
robbers ; and through Joseph of Arimatheea, significantly called 


* Schabbath 151. 1; Keim, ese von Nazara, iii. 522, anm. 1. 


2 h , ray a a _ 
Kai dwow rods movnpods dvrTl rhs Taps adrod, kat Tods movolovs avTl Tod 
Oavdrov abrod. Is. lili. 9. 
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“a rich man” (dvOpwros rAotrvos) by the first Synoptist, 
especially according to the fourth Evangelist by his addition of the 
counsellor Nicodemus and his hundred pounds weight of mingled 
myrth and aloes, as being “with the rich in his death.” Unfortu- 
nately, the passage in the “prophecy ” does not mean what the 
Evangelists have been led to understand, and the ablest Hebrew 
scholars and critics are now agreed that both phrases quoted refer, 
in true Hebrew manner, to one representation, and that the word 
above translated “rich” is not used in a favourable sense, but that 
the passage must be rendered :* “ And they made his grave with 
the wicked and his sepulchre with the evil-doers,” or words to that 
effect. Without going minutely into the details of opinion on the 
subject of the “servant of Jehovah” in this writing of the Old 
Testament, we may add that upon one point at least the great 
majority of critics are of one accord: that Is. liii. and other 
passages of “Isaiah” describing the sufferings of the “Servant 
of Jehovah” have no reference to the Messiah. As we have 
touched upon this subject, it may not be out of place to add that 
Psalms xxii. and lxix., which are so frequently quoted in con- 
nection with the passion, and represented by New Testament and 
other early writers as Messianic, are determined, by sounder 
principles of criticism applied to them in modern times, not to 
refer to the Messiah at all. 

We now come to a remarkable episode, which is peculiar to the 
first Synoptic and strangely ignored by all the other Gospels. It 
is stated that the next day—that is to say, on the Sabbath— 
the chief priests and the Pharisees came together to Pilate, saying : 
‘Sir, we remember that that deceiver said while he was yet alive: 
After three days I am raised (Mera rpeis spépas €yelpopa). 
Command, therefore, that the sepulchre be made sure until the 
third day, lest his disciples come and steal him away and say unto 
the people: He is risen from the dead: so the last error shall be 
worse than the first. Pilate said unto them: Ye have a guard 
(“Exete kovotwdiav): go, make it as sure as ye can. So they 
went and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, with the 
guard.”* Not only do the other Evangelists pass over this strange 
proceeding in total silence, but their narratives, or at least those of 
the second and third Synoptists, exclude it. The women came 
with their spices to embalm the body, in total ignorance of there 
being any guard to interfere with their performance of that last sad 
office for the Master. We are asked to believe that the chief 
priests and the Pharisees actually desecrated the Sabbath by seal- 
ing the stone, and visited the house of the heathen Pilate on so 
holy a day, for the purpose of asking for the guard.* These 


1 Matt. xxvii. 62-66. 2 Cf. John xviii. 28, xix. 31. 
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priests are said to have remembered and understood a prophecy of 
Jesus regarding his resurrection, of which his disciples are repre- 
sented to be in ignorance.t The remark about “the last error,” 
moreover, is very suspicious. ‘The ready acquiescence of Pilate 1s 
quite incredible. That he should employ Roman soldiers to 
watch the sepulchre of a man who had been crucified cannot be 
entertained ; and his friendly, ‘‘ Go, make it as sure as ye can,” 1s 
not in the spirit of Pilate. It is conceivable that to satisfy their 
clamour he may, without much difficulty, have consented to crucify 
a Jew, more especially as his crime was of a political character 
represented as in some degree affecting the Roman power ; but, 
once crucified, it is not in the slightest degree likely that Pilate 
would care what became of his body, and still less that he would 
employ Roman soldiers to mount guard over it. 

It may be as well to dispose finally of this episode, so we at 
once proceed to its conclusion. When the resurrection takes 
place, it is stated that some of the guard went into the city, and, 
instead of making their report to Pilate, as might have been 
expected, told the chief priests all that had occurred. A council 
is held, and the soldiers are largely bribed, and instructed: ‘Say 
that his disciples came by night and stole him while we slept. 
And if this come to the governor’s ears we will persuade him and 
make you free from care. So they took the money and did as 
they were taught.”3 - Nothing could be more simple than the 
construction of the story, which follows the usual broad lines of 
legend. The idea of Roman soldiers confessing that they slept 
whilst on watch, and allowed that to occur which they were there 
to prevent ! and this to oblige the chief priests and elders, at the 
risk of their lives! Then, are we to suppose that the chief priests 
and council believed this story of the earthquake and angel, and 
yet acted in this way? and if they did not believe it, would not 
the very story itself have led to the punishment of the men, and 
to the confirmation of the report they desired to spread, that the 
disciples had stolen the body? The large bribe seems to have 
been very ineffectual, since the Christian historian is able to 
report precisely what the chief priests and elders instruct them 
to say.4 Is it not palpable that the whole story is legendary? 


[Ch obi, xx 10, 

* It has been argued that Pilate does not give a Roman guard, but merely 
permits the chief priests to make use of their own guard. . This, however, is 
opposed to the whole tenour of the story, and the suggestion is generally 
rejected. Tertullian says: ‘‘ Zunc Judai detractum et sepulchro conditum 
magna etiam militaris custodie diligentia circumsederunt” (Apol., § 21). * 

3 Matt. xxviii. TI-15. f 

4 Olshausen, to obviate the difficulty of supposing that the Sanhedrin did 
all this, supposes that Caiaphas the high priest may have been the principal 
agent (Bzb/. Comm, ii. 2, p. 190 f.). 
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If it be so, and we think this cannot be doubted, a conclusion 
which the total silence of the other Gospels seems to confirm, 
very suggestive consequences may be deduced from it. The 
first Synoptist, referring to the false report which the Sanhedrin 
instruct the soldiers to make, says: “And this saying was 
spread among the Jews unto this day.”* The probable origin 
of the legend may have been an objection to the Christian 
affirmation of the resurrection to the above effect; but it is 
instructive to find that Christian tradition was equal to the 
occasion, and invented a story to refute it. It is the tendency to 
this very system of defence and confirmation, everywhere apparent, 
which renders early Christian tradition so mythical and untrust- 
worthy. 

We now enter upon the narrative of the Resurrection itself. 
The first Synoptist relates that Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary came to behold the sepulchre “at the close of the Sabbath, 
as it began to dawn into the first day of the week” (Oye dé caf- 
Badrov, tH exipockoten cis piav caPBPdrwv),? that is to say, shortly 
after six o’clock on the evening of Saturday, the end of the 
Sabbath, the dawn of the next day being marked by the glimmer 
of more than one star in the heavens. The second Synoptic 
represents that, “ when the Sabbath was past,” Mary Magdalene, 
and Mary the mother of James, and Salome bought spices, and 
that they came to the sepulchre “very early on the first day of the 
week after the rising of the sun” (kat Altay rpwli THs pas 
caBBarov...... avareihavtos Tov Aiov).3 The third Synoptist 
states that the women who came with Jesus from Galilee came to 
the sepulchre, but he subsequently more definitely names them : 
“* Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, 
and the other women with them ”4—a larger number of women— 
and they came ‘‘upon the first day of the week at early dawn ” 
(Ly 6& pug tov caBPdrov dppov PBabéws). The fourth Evangelist 
represents that Mary Magdalene only> came to the sepulchre, 
on the first day of the week, “early, while it was yet dark” 
(pat cKorias €ru ovans).° 

The first Evangelist indubitably makes the hour at which the 
women come to the sepulchre different and much earlier than the 
others, and at the same time he represents them as witnessing 
the actual removal of the stone, which, in the other three Gospels, 
the women already find rolled away from the mouth of the sepulchre.7 
It will, therefore, be interesting to follow the first Synoptic. It is 


t Matt. xxviii. 15. 221). KEV Ale aN 

3 Mark xvi. 2. 4 Luke xxiii. 55, xxiv. I, 10. 

5 It is argued from the ofdamey of xx. 2 that there were others with her, 
although they are not named. ; ; 

© John xxeil. 7 Mark xvi. 4; Luke xxiv. 2; John xx. 1. 
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here stated: 2. “And behold there was a great earthquake 
(cewrpds): for an angel of the Lord descended from heaven 
and came and rolled away the stone and sat upon it. 3. His 
appearance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow. 4. 
And for fear of him the keepers did shake and became as dead 
men. 5. And the angel answered and said unto the women: Fear 
ye not, for I know that ye seek Jesus, who hath been crucified. 
6. He is not here: for he was raised (jyép) ydp), as he said: 
Come, see the place where he lay. 7. And go quickly, and tell 
his disciples that he was raised (7yép)) from the dead, and 
behold he goeth before you into Galilee: there shall ye see him : 
behold, I have told you. 8. And they departed quickly from the 
sepulchre with fear and great joy; and ran to tell his disciples.” 
We have here in the first place another earthquake, and apparently, 
on the theory of the course of cosmical phenomena held during the 
“‘ Age of Miracles,” produced by the angel who descended to roll 
away the stone from the sepulchre. This earthquake, like the 
others recorded in the first Synoptic, appears to be quite unknown 
to the other Evangelists, and no trace of it has been pointed out in 
other writings. With the appearance of the angel we obviously 
arrive upon thoroughly unhistorical ground. Can we believe, 
because this unknown writer tells us so, that “an angel,”? causing 
an earthquake, actually descended and took such a part in this 
transaction? Upon the very commonest principles of evidence, 
the reply must be an emphatic negative. Every fact of science, 
every lesson of experience, excludes such an assumption ; and we 
may add that the character of the author, with which we are now 
better acquainted, as well as the course of the narrative itself, 
confirms the justice of such a conclusion. If the introduction of 
the angel be legendary, must not also his words be so? 
Proceeding to examine the narrative as it stands, we must 
point out a circumstance which may appropriately be men- 
tioned here, and which is well worthy of attention. .The women 
and the guard are present when the stone is rolled away from the 
sepulchre, but they do not witness the actual Resurrection. It is 
natural to suppose that, when the stone was removed, Jesus, who, 
it is asserted, rises with his body from the dead, would have come 
forth from the sepulchre: but not so; the angel only says (verse 6): 
‘He is not here, for he was raised (jyépn ydép)”; and he merely 
invites the women to see the place where he lay. The actual 
resurrection is spoken of as a thing which had taken place before, 


t Matt. xxviii. 2. 

2 Compare his description with Dan. x. 6. It is worthy of consideration 
also that when Daniel is cast into the den of lions a stone is rolled upon the 
mouth of the den, and sealed with the signet of the king and his lords (vi. 17). 
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and, in any case, it was not witnessed by anyone. In the other 
Gospels the resurrection has already occurred before anyone 
arrives at the sepulchre; and the remarkable fact is, therefore, 
absolutely undeniable that there was not, and that it is not even 
pretended that there was, a single eye-witness of the actual Resur- 
rection. The empty grave, coupled with the supposed subsequent 
appearances of Jesus, is the only evidence of the Resurrection. 
We shall not, however, pursue this further at present. The 
removal of the stone is not followed by any visible result. The 
inmate of the sepulchre is not observed to issue from it, and yet 
he is not there. May we not ask what was the use, in this narra- 
tive, of the removal of the stone at all? As no one apparently 
came forth, the only purpose seems to have been to permit those 
from without to enter and see that the sepulchre was empty. 
Another remarkable point is that the angel desires the women 
to go quickly and inform the disciples, “he goeth before you into 
Galilee ; there shall ye see him.” One is tempted to inquire why, 
as he rose from the dead in Jerusalem, and, in spite of previous 
statements, the disciples are represented as being there also,' 
Jesus did not appear to them in the Holy City, instead of sending 
them some three days’ journey off to Galilee. At the same time, 
Jesus is represented by the first two Synoptics as saying at the 
Last Supper, when warning the disciples that they will all be 
offended at him that night and be scattered: “But after I shall 
have been raised I will go before you into Galilee.” At present 
we have only to call attention to the fact that the angel gives the 
order. With much surprise, therefore, we immediately after 
read that, as the women departed quickly to tell the disciples 
in obedience to the angel’s message (verse 9): “ Behold Jesus 
met them, saying, Hail. And they came up to him and laid hold 
of his feet, and worshipped him. to. Then saith Jesus unto 
them: Be not afraid ; go, tell my brethren that they depart into 
Galilee, and there they shall see me.”3 What was the use of the 
angel’s message, since Jesus himself immediately after appears and 
delivers the very same instructions in person? This sudden and 
apparently unnecessary appearance has all the character of an 
afterthought. One point is very clear: that the order to go into 
Galilee and the statement that there first Jesus is to appear to the 
disciples are unmistakable, repeated and peremptory. 
We’ must now turn to the second Gospel. The women going 
to the sepulchre with spices that they might anoint the body 
of Jesus—which, according to the fourth Gospel, had already 
been fully embalmed, and, in any case, had lain in the sepulchre 


t Luke xxiv. 33; John xx. 18 f. 2 Matt. xxvi. 32; Mark xiv. 28. 
3 Jb., xxviii. 9, 10. 
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since the Friday evening—are Siteststbet as saying amongst 
themselves: “Who will roll us away the stone from the door 
of the sepulchre?”* This is a curious dramatic speculation, but 
very suspicious. These women are apparently not sufficiently 
acquainted with Joseph of Arimathzea to be aware that, as the 
fourth Gospel asserts, the body had already been embalmed, and 
yet they actually contemplate rolling the stone away from. the 
mouth of the sepulchre which was his property.2 Keim has 
pointed out that it was a general rule that, after a sepulchre had 
been closed in the way described, it should not again be opened. 
Generally, the: stone was not placed against the opening of the 
sepulchre till the third day, when corruption had already 
commenced ; but here the sepulchre is stated by all the Gospels 
to have been closed on the first day, and the unhesitating 
intention of the women to remove the stone is not a happy 
touch on the part of the second Synoptist. They find the stone 
already rolled away. Verse 5: “ And entering into the sepulchre, 
they saw a young man sitting on the right side, clothed in a long 
white garment; and they were affrighted. 6. And he saith unto 
them: Be not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, the 
crucified : he was raised (jyép$); he is not here; behold the 
place where they laid him. 7. But go, tell his disciples and 
Peter that he goeth before you unto Galilee; there shall ye see 
him, as he said unto you. 8. And they went out and fled from 
the sepulchre: for trembling and astonishment seized them, 
and they said nothing to anyone; for they were afraid.”5 In 
Matthew the angel rolls away the stone from the sepulchre and 
sits upon it, and the women only enter to see where Jesus lay, 
upon his invitation. Here, they go in at.once, and see the angel 
(‘a young man”) sitting at the right side, and are affrighted. He 
re-assures them, and, as in the other narrative, says, “he was 
raised.” He gives them the same message to his disciples 
and to Peter, who is specially named; and the second Synoptic 
thus fully confirms the first in representing Galilee as the place 
where Jesus is to be seen by them. It is curious that the women 
should say nothing to anyone about this wonderful event, and in 
this the statements of the other Gospels are certainly not borne 
out. There is one remarkable point to be noticed, that, 
according to the second Synoptist also, not only is there no eye- 
witness of the Resurrection, but the only evidence of that 
marvellous occurrence which it contains is the information of the 


“Mark xvings Keim, Jesu v. Nazara, iii., p. 522. 3 Lb. a lil. 522, anm. I. 

4 Mark xvi. 4. The continuation, ‘‘for it was very great” (fv yap péyas 
opddpa), is peculiar, but of course intended to represent the difficulty of its 
removal. 

5 Mark xvi. 5. 
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“young man.” There is no appearance of Jesus to anyone 
narrated, and it would seem as though the appearance described 
in Matt. xxviii. 9 f. is excluded. It is well known that Mark xvi. 
g—20 did not form part of the original Gospel, and is inauthentic. 
It is unnecessary to argue a point so generally admitted. The 
verses now appended to the Gospel are by a different author, 
and are of no value as evidence. We, therefore, exclude them 
from consideration. 

In Luke, as in the second Synoptic, the women find the stone 
removed, and here it is distinctly stated that “on entering in they 
found not the body of the Lord Jesus. 4. And it came to pass as 
they were perplexed thereabout, behold two men stood by them in 
shining garments; 5. And as they were afraid, and bowed their 
faces to the earth, they said unto them: Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? 6. He is not here, but was raised (jyép§) ; 
remember how-he spake unto you when he was yet in Galilee ; 
7. saying, that the Son of Man must be delivered up into the 
hands of sinful men, and be crucified and the third day rise again. 
8. And they remembered his words, g. and returned from the 
sepulchre, and told all these things unto the eleven and to all the 
TESt.} « 0s 11. And these words appeared to them as an idle tale, and 
they believed them not.” The author of the third Gospel is not 
content with one angel, like the first two Synoptists, but introduces 
“two men in shining garments,” who seem suddenly to stand 
beside the women, and, instead of re-assuring them, as in the 
former narratives, rather adopt a tone of reproof (verse 5). They 
inform the women that ‘‘ Jesus was raised”; and here again not 
only has no one been an eye-witness of the resurrection, but the 
women only hear of it from the angels. There is one striking 
peculiarity in the above account. There is no mention of 
Jesus going before his disciples into Galilee to be seen of them, 
nor indeed of his being seen at all; but “Galilee” is introduced 
by way of a reminiscence. Instead of the future, the third 
Synoptist substitutes the past, and, as might be expected, he gives 
no hint of any appearances of Jesus to the disciples beyond the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. When the women tell the disciples 
what they have seen and heard, they do not believe them. The 
thief on the cross, according to the writer, was more advanced in 
his faith and knowledge than the Apostles. Setting aside Matt. 
Xxvili. 9, 10, we have hitherto no other affirmation of the Resurrec- 
tion than the statement that the sepulchre was found empty, 
and the angels announced that Jesus was raised from the 


dead. 


t Luke xxiv. 3-9, 11. It is unnecessary to say that verse 12 is a later inter- 
polation. 
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The account of the fourth Evangelist differs completely from 
the narratives of all the Synoptists. According to him, Mary 
Magdalene alone comes to the sepulchre and sees the stone taken 
away. She, therefore, runs and comes to Simon Peter and to “the 
other disciple whom Jesus loved,” saying: “They took (jpav) 
the Lord out of the sepulchre, and we know not (ov« oiéapev)! 
where they laid (€0jxav) him. 3. Peter, therefore, went forth and 
the other disciple, and came to the sepulchre. 4. And the two 
ran together; and the other disciple outran Peter and came first to 
the sepulchre; 5. and stooping down, looking in, he seeth the 
linen clothes lying ; yet went he not in. 6. Then cometh Simon 
Peter following him and went into the sepulchre and beholdeth 
the linen clothes lying, 7. and the napkin that was on his head, 
not lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped in one place by 
itself. 8. Then went in, therefore, the other disciple also, who 
came first to the sepulchre, and he saw and believed. 9g. For as 
yet they knew not the Scriptures, that he must rise again from the 
dead. 10. So the disciples went away to their own homes.”? 
Critics have long ago pointed out the careful way in which the 
actions of “the beloved disciple” and Peter are balanced in this 
narrative. If the “other disciple ” outstrips Peter, and first looks 
into the sepulchre, Peter first actually enters; and if Peter first sees 
the careful arrangement of the linen clothes, the other sees and 
believes. The evident care with which the writer metes out 
a share to each disciple in this visit to the sepulchre, of which 
the Synoptics seem totally ignorant, is very suggestive of artistic 
arrangement, and the careful details regarding the folding and 
position of the linen clothes, which has furnished so much 
matter for apologetic reasoning, seems to us to savour more of 
studied composition than natural observation. So very much is 
passed over in complete silence which is of the very highest 
importance, that minute details like these, which might well be 
composed in the study, do not produce so much effect as some 
critics think they should do. ‘There is some ambiguity as to what 
the disciple “‘ believed,” according to verse 8, when he went into 
the sepulchre ; and some understand that he simply believed what 
Mary Magdalene had told them (verse 2), whilst others hold that 
he believed in the resurrection, which, takeh in connection with 
the following verse, seems undoubtedly to be the author’s meaning. 
If the former were the reading, it would be too trifling a point to be so 
prominently mentioned, and it would not accord with the contented 


* From the use of this plural, as we have already pointed out, it is argued 
that there were others with Mary who are not named. This by no means 
follows, but if it were the case the peculiarity of the narrative becomes all the 
more apparent. 
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return home of the di pie en the latter sense, it is 
instructive to observe the very small amount of evidence with 
which “the beloved disciple” is content. He simply finds the 
sepulchre empty and the linen clothes lying, and although no one 
even speaks of the resurrection, no one professes to have been an eye- 
witness of it, and ‘“‘as yet they know not the Scriptures, that he must 
rise again from the dead,” he is nevertheless said to see and believe. 

It will have been observed that hitherto, although the two disciples 
have both entered the sepulchre, there has been no mention 
of angels: they certainly did not see any.. In immediate 
continuation of the narrative, however, we learn that when they 
have gone home Mary Magdalene, who was standing without at 
the tomb weeping, stooped down, and, looking into the sepulchre 
—where just before the disciples had seen no one—she beheld 
“two angels in white sitting, one at the head and one at the feet, 
where the body of Jesus lay. 13. They say unto her: Woman, 
why weepest thou? She saith unto them: Because they took 
away (zjpav) my Lord, and I know not where they laid 
him.”! This, again, is a very different representation and con- 
versation from that reported in the other Gospels. Do we acquire 
any additional assurance as to the reality of the angels and the 
historical truth of their intervention from this narrative? We 
think not. Mary Magdalene repeats to the angels almost the very 
words she had said to the disciples, verse 2. Are we to suppose 
that “the beloved disciple,” who saw and believed, did not com- 
municate his conviction to the others, and that Mary was left 
precisely in the same doubt and perplexity as before, without an 
idea that anything had happened except that the body had been 
taken away, and she knew not where it had been laid? She 
appears to have seen and spoken to the angels with singular com- 
posure. Their sudden appearance does not even seem to have 
surprised her. 

We must, however, continue the narrative, and it is well to 
remark the maintenance, at first, of the tone of affected ignorance, 
as well as the dramatic construction of the whole scene: Verse 
14. ‘Having said this, she turned herself back and beholdeth 
Jesus standing, and knew not that it was Jesus. 15. Jesus saith 
unto her: Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou? She, 
supposing that it was the gardener, saith unto him: Sir, if thou 
didst bear him hence, tell me where thou didst lay him, and I 
will take him away. 16. Jesus saith unto her: Mary. She 
turned herself, and saith unto him in Hebrew :? Rabboni, which 


t John xx. 12, 13. 
2 This is the reading of the Vatican and Sinaitic Codices, besides D and 
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is to say, Master. 17. Jesus saith unto her: Touch me not (My 
pov dmrov); for I have not yet ascended to the Father: but 
go to my brethren, and say unto them: I ascend unto my Father 
and your Father, and my God and your God. 18. Mary 
Magdalene cometh announcing to the disciples that she has 
seen the Lord, and he spake these things unto her.”* 

To those who attach weight to these narratives and consider 
them historical it must appear astonishing that Mary, who up to the 
very last had been closely associated with Jesus, does not recognise 
him when he thus appears to her, but supposes him at first to 
be the gardener. As part of the evidence of the Gospel such a 
trait is of much importance, and must hereafter be alluded to. 
After a couple of days, not know Jesus whom she had daily seen 
for so long! The interpretation of the reply of Jesus, verse 17, 
“Touch me not,” etc., has long been a bone of contention among 
critics, but it does not sufficiently affect the inquiry upon which 
we are engaged to require discussion here. Only one point may 
be mentioned in passing, that if, as has been supposed in connec- 
tion with Matt. xxviii. 9, Jesus be understood to repel, as premature, 
the worship of Mary, that very passage of the first Gospel, in which 
there is certainly no discouragement of worship, refutes the theory. 
We shall not say more about the construction of this dialogue, 
but we may point out that, as so many unimportant details are 
given throughout the narrative, it is somewhat remarkable that the 
scene terminates so abruptly, and leaves so much untold that it 
would have been of the utmost consequence for us to know. 
What became of Jesus, for instance? Did he vanish suddenly? 
or did he bid Mary farewell, and leave her like one in the flesh ? 
Did she not inquire why he did not join the brethren? whither 
he was going? It is scarcely possible to tell us less than the 
writer has done; and as it cannot be denied that such minor points 
as where the linen clothes lay, or where Mary ‘turned herself 
back ” (verse 14), or “turned herself” (verse 16) merely, cannot be 
compared in interest and importance to the supposed movements 
and conduct of Jesus under such circumstances, the omission to 
relate the end of the interview, or more particular details of it, 
whilst those graphic touches are inserted, is singularly instructive. 
It is much more important to notice that here again there is no 
mention of Galilee, nor, indeed, of any intention to show himself 
to the disciples anywhere, but simply the intimation sent to them : 
“T ascend unto my Father and your Father,” etc.—a declaration 
which seems emphatically to exclude further “appearances,” and to 
limit the vision of the risen Jesus to Mary Magdalene. Certainly 
this message implies in the clearest way that the Ascension was 
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then to take place, and the only explanation: of the abrupt 
termination of the scene immediately after this is said is, that, as 
he spoke, Jesus then ascended. The subsequent appearances 
related in this Gospel must, consequently, either be regarded as an 
afterthought or as visions of Jesus after he had ascended. This 
demands serious attention. We shall see that, after sending this 
message to his disciples, he is represented as appearing to them on 
the evening of the very same day. 

According to the third Synoptic, the first appearance of Jesus to 
anyone after the Resurrection was not to the women, and not to 
Mary Magdalene, but to two brethren,t who were not Apostles at 
all, the name of one of whom, we are told, was Cleopas.2 The 
story of the walk to Emmaus is very dramatic and interesting, but 
it is clearly legendary. None of the other Evangelists seem to 
know anything of it. It is difficult to suppose that Jesus should, 
after his resurréction, appear first of all to two unknown Christians 
in this manner, and accompany them in such a journey. The 
particulars of the story are to the last degree improbable, and in 
its main features incredible, and it is impossible to consider 
them carefully without perceiving the transparent inauthenticity of 
the narrative. The two disciples were going to a village called 
Emmaus threescore furlongs distant from Jerusalem, and while 
they are conversing Jesus joins them, “ but their eyes were holden 
that they should not know him.” He asks the subject of their 
discourse, and pretends ignorance, which surprises them. Hear- 
ing the expression of their perplexity and depression, he says to 
them: 25. “O foolish and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets spake. 26. Was it not necessary that the Christ should 
suffer these things, and enter into his glory? 27. And beginning 
at Moses and at all the prophets, he expounded unto them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself.” When they reach 
the village, he pretends to be going further (verse 28), but they 
constrain him to stay. 30. “And it came to pass, as he sat at 
meat with them, he took the bread and blessed and brake, and 
gave to them; 31. and their eyes were opened, and they knew 
him, and he vanished out of their sight.” Now, why all this 
mystery ? why were their eyes holden that they should not know 
him? why pretend ignorance? why make “as though he would go 
further”? Considering the nature and number of the alleged 
appearances of Jesus, this episode seems most disproportionate 
and inexplicable. ‘The final incident completes our conviction of 
the unreality of the whole episode: after the sacramental blessing 
and breaking of bread, Jesus vanishes in a manner which removes 
the story from the domain of history. On their return to 
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Jerusalem, the Synoptist adds that they find the Eleven, and are 
informed that ‘‘the Lord was raised and was seen by Simon.” Of 
this appearance we are not told anything more. 

Whilst the two disciples from Emmaus were relating these things 
to the Eleven, the third Synoptist states that Jesus himself stood 
in the midst of them: verse 37. “‘ But they were terrified and 
affrighted, and supposed that they saw a spirit.” The apparent 
intention is to represent a miraculous sudden entry of Jesus into 
the midst of them, just as he had vanished at Emmaus; but, in 
order to re-assure them, Jesus is represented as saying: verse 39. 
“Behold my-hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me 
and behold, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me 
having. 41. And while they yet believed not for joy, and 
wondered, he said unto them: Have ye here any food? 42. And 
they gave him a piece of a broiled fish.t 43. And he took it and 
did eat before them.” The care with which the writer demon- 
strates that Jesus rose again with his own body is remarkable, for 
not only does he show his hands and feet, we may suppose for the 
purpose of exhibiting the wounds made by the nails by which he 
was affixed to the cross, but he eats, and thereby proves himself 
to be still possessed of his human organism. It is apparent 
that there is direct contradiction between this and the repre- 
sentation of his vanishing at Emmaus, and standing in the midst 
of them now. The Synoptist, who is so lavish in his use of 
miraculous agency, naturally sees no incongruity here. One or 
other alternative must be adopted: If Jesus possessed his own 
body after his resurrection and could eat and be handled, he could 
not vanish ; if he vanished, he could not have been thus corporeal. 
The aid of a miracle has to be invoked in order to reconcile the 
representations. We need not here criticise the address which he 
is supposed to make to the disciples,? but we must call attention to 
the one point that Jesus (verse 49) commands the disciples to 
tarry in Jerusalem until they be “clothed with power from on 
high.” ‘This completes the exclusion of all appearances in Galilee, 
for the narrative proceeds to say that Jesus led them out towards 
Bethany and lifted up his hands and blessed them: verse 51. 
“And it came to pass, while blessing them, he parted from them, 
and was carried up into heaven”; whilst they returned to 
Jerusalem, where they “were continually in the temple” praising 
God. We shall return to the Ascension presently ; but, in the 


* We omit kal dd jeducotov knptov, which is not found in the most ancient 
codices. 

* The statement in xxiv. 44, however, is suggestive as showing how the 
fulfilment of the Prophets and Psalms is in the mind of the writer. We 


have seen how much this idea influenced the account of the Passion in the 
Gospels. 
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meantime, it is well that we should refer to the accounts of the 
other two Gospels. 

According to the fourth Gospel, on the first day of the week, 
after sending to his disciples the message regarding his Ascension, 
which we have discussed, when it was evening: xx. 19. “And 
the doors having been shut where the disciples were, for fear of 
the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the midst, and saith unto them: 
Peace be unto you. 20. And having said this, he showed unto 
them both his hands and his side. The disciples, therefore, 
rejoiced when they saw the Lord. 21. So then he said to them 
again: Peace be unto you: as the Father hath sent me, I also 
send you. 22. And when he said this, he breathed on them, and 
saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit: 23. Whosesoever 
sins ye forgive they are forgiven unto them ; whosesoever ye retain 
they are retained.”. This appearance of Jesus to the Eleven bears 
so far analogy to that in the third Gospel, which we have just 
examined, that it occurs upon the same day and to the same 
persons. Is it probable that Jesus appeared twice upon the same 
evening to the eleven disciples? The account in the fourth 
Gospel itself confirms the only reasonable reply, that he did not 
do so ; but the narrative in the third Synoptic renders the matter 
certain. That appearance was the first to the Eleven (xxiv. 36 f.), 
and he then conducted them towards Bethany, and ascended into 
heaven (verse 50 f.). How, then, we may inquire, could two 
accounts of the same event differ so fundamentally? Itis absolutely 
certain that both cannot be true. Is it possible to suppose that 
the third Synoptist could forget to record the extraordinary 
powers supposed to have been, on this occasion, bestowed upon 
the ten Apostles to forgive sins and to retain them? Is it 
conceivable that he would not relate the circumstance that Jesus 
breathed upon them, and endowed them with the Holy Ghost? 
Indeed, as regards the latter point, he seems to exclude it; verse 
49 and Acts (ii.) certainly represent the descent of the Holy 
Spirit as taking place at Pentecost. ,On the other hand, can 
we suppose that the fourth Evangelist would have ignored the 
walk to Bethany and the solemn parting there? or the injunction 
to remain in Jerusalem? not to mention other topics. ‘The two 
episodes cannot be reconciled. 

In the fourth Gospel, instead of showing his hands and feet, 
Jesus is represented as exhibiting “his hands and his side”; and 
that this is not accidental is most clearly demonstrated by the 
fact that Thomas, who is not present, refuses to believe (verse 25) 
unless he see and put his finger into the print of the nails in his 
hands and put his hand into his side ; and Jesus, when he appears 
again, allows him (verse 27) to put his finger into his hands and 
his hand into his side. In the Synoptic the wound made by that 
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mythical lance is ignored, and, in the fourth Gospel, the wounds 
in the feet. The omission of the whole episode of the leg-breaking 
and lance-thrust by the three Synoptics thus gains fresh significance. 
On the other hand, it may be a question whether, in the opinion 
of the fourth Evangelist, the feet of Jesus were nailed to the cross 
at all. It was at least as common, not to say more, that the 
hands alone of those who were crucified were nailed to the 
cross, the legs being simply bound to it by cords. Opinion is 
divided as to whether Jesus was so bound, or whether the feet 
were likewise nailed; but the point is not important to our 
examination and need not be discussed, although it has con- 
siderable interest in connection with the theory that death did 
not actually ensue on the cross, but that, having fainted through 
weakness, Jesus, being taken down after so unusually short a 
time on the cross, subsequently recovered. There is no final 
evidence upon the point. 

None of the explanations offered by Apologists remove the 
contradiction between the statement that Jesus bestowed the 
Holy Spirit upon this occasion, and that of the third Synoptic and 
Acts. There is, however, a curious point to notice in connection 
with this: Thomas is said to have been absent upon this occasion, 
and the representation, therefore, is that the Holy Spirit was 
only bestowed upon ten of the Apostles. Was Thomas excluded? 
Was he thus punished for his unbelief? Are we to suppose that 
an opportunity to bestow the Holy Spirit was selected when 
one of the Apostles was not present? We have somewhat 
anticipated the narrative (xx. 24 f.), which relates that upon the 
occasion above discussed, Thomas, one of the Twelve, was not 
present, and, hearing from the rest that they have seen the Lord, 
he declares that he will not believe without palpable proof by 
touching his wounds. The Evangelist continues: verse 26. 
“ And after eight days again his disciples were within, and Thomas 
was with them. Jesus cometh, the doors having been shut (rov 
Oupov KekAewpevov), and stood in the midst and said: 
Peace be unto you. 27. Then saith he to Thomas: Reach hither 
thy finger and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand and 
put it into my side, and be not unbelieving, but believing. 28. 
Thomas answered and said unto him: My Lord and my God. 
28. Jesus saith unto him: Because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed ; blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” 

The third Synoptic gives evidence that the risen Jesus is not 
incorporeal by stating that he not only permitted himself to be 
handled, but actually ate food in their presence. The fourth 
Evangelist attains the same result in a more artistic manner through — 
the doubts of Thomas, but in allowing him actually to put his 
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finger into the prints of the nails in his hands, and his hand into 
the wound in his side, he asserts that Jesus rose with the same 
body as that which had hung on the cross. He, too, whilst 
doing this, actually endows him with the attribute of incor- 
poreality ; for, upon both of the occasions which we are discussing, 
the statement is markedly made that, when Jesus came and stood 
in the midst, the doors were shut where the disciples were. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the intention of the writer is to represent 
a miraculous entry. 

We are asked to believe that, when Thomas had convinced 
himself that it was indeed Jesus in the flesh who stood before 
him, he went to the opposite extreme of belief and said to 
Jesus: (kai efrev adtp) “My Lord and my God”! In repre- 
senting that Jesus, even before the Ascension, was addressed 
as “God” by one of the Twelve, the Evangelist commits one of 
those anachronisms with which we are familiar, in another shape, 
in the works of great painters, who depict pious bishops of their 
own time as actors in the scenes of the Passion. These touches 
betray the hand of the artist, and remove the account from the 
domain of sober history. In the message sent by Jesus to his 
disciples he spoke of ascending “to your God and my God,” 
but the Evangelist at the close of his Gospel strikes the same 
note as that upon which he commenced his philosophical prelude. 

We shall only add one further remark regarding this episode, 
and it is the repetition of one already made. It is much to be 
regretted that the writer does not inform us how these interviews 
of Jesus with his disciples terminated. We are told of his entry, 
but not of his mode of departure. Did he vanish suddenly? Did 
he depart like other men? Then, it would be important to know 
where Jesus abode during the interval of eight days. Did he 
ascend to heaven after each appearance? or did he remain on 
earth 2? Why did he not consort as before with his disciples? 
These are not jeering questions, but serious indications of the 
scantiness of the information given by the Evangelists, which is not 
compensated by some trifling detail of no value occasionally 
inserted to heighten the reality of a narrative. ‘This is the last 
appearance of Jesus related in the fourth Gospel; for the character 
of chapter xxi. is too doubtful’ to permit it to rank with.the Gospel. 
The appearance of Jesus therein related is, in fact, more palpably 
legendary than the others. It will be observed that in this Gospel, 
as in the third Synoptic, the appearances of Jesus are confined to 
Jerusalem and exclude Galilee. These two Gospels are, therefore, 
clearly in contradiction with the statement of the first two 


Synoptics.? 


Chapa 530 1 2 Matt. xxviii. 7; Mark xvi. 7. 
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It only remains for us to refer to one more appearance of Jesus : 
that related in the first Synoptic, xxviii. 16 f. In obedience to the 
command of Jesus, the disciples are represented as having gone 
away into Galilee, ‘‘ unto the mountain where Jesus had appointed 
them.” We have not previously heard anything of this specific 
appointment. The Synoptist continues: verse 17. ‘And when 
they saw him they worshipped him, but some doubted. 18. And 
Jesus came and spake unto them, saying: All authority was given 
to me (060 por) in heaven and on earth. 19. Go ye and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptising them into the name of 
the Father, and-of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; 20. teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded you ; and lo, 
I am with you all the days, unto the end of the world.” This 
appearance not only is not mentioned in the other Gospels, but it 
excludes the appearances in Judzea, of which the writer seems to be 
altogether ignorant. If he knew of them, he practically denies 
them. 

There has been some discussion as to what the doubt mentioned 
in verse 17 refers, some critics maintaining that “some doubted ” 
as to the propriety of worshipping Jesus; whilst others more 
correctly consider that they doubted as to his identity; but we need 
not mention the curious apologetic explanations offered.t Are we 
to regard the mention of these doubts as an ‘‘inestimable proof of 
the candour of the Evangelists”? If so, then we may find fault 
with the omission to tell us whether, and how, those doubts were 
set at rest. As the narrative stands the doubts were not 
resolved. Was it possible to doubt without good reason of the 
identity of one with whom, until a few days previously, the disciples 
had been in daily and hourly contact at least for a year, if not 
longer? Doubt in such a case is infinitely more decisive than 
belief. We can regard the expression, however, in no other light 
than as a mere rhetorical device in a legendary narrative. The 
rest of the account need have little further discussion here. The 
extraordinary statement in verse 18? seems as clearly the expression 
of later theology as the baptismal formula in verse 19, where the 
doctrine of the Trinity is so definitely expressed. Some critics 
suppose that the eleven were not alone upon this occasion, but 


* Dr. Farrar makes the following remarks on this point: ‘‘ The of d¢ édforacav 
of Matt. xxvii. 17 can only mean ‘but some doubted ’—not as Wetstein 
and others take it, whether they should worship or not, but respécting the whole 
scene. All may not have stood’ near to Him, and even if they did, we have 
seen in four previous instances (Matt. xxviii. 17 ; Luke xxiv. 16, 37 ; John xxi. 
4) that there was something unusual and not instantly recognisable in. His 
resurrection body. At any rate, here we have another inestimable proof of the 
candour of the Evangelists, for there is nothing to be said in favour of the 
conjectural emendation ovdé” (Lzfe of Christ, ii. 445, note 1). 

* This is supposed to be a reference to Daniel vii. 14. 
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that either all the disciples of Jesus were present, or at least the 
500 brethren" to whom Paul refers, 1 Cor. xv. 6. This mainly 
rests on the statement that “some doubted,” for it is argued that, 
after the two previous appearances to the disciples in Jerusalem 
mentioned by the other Evangelists, it is impossible that the Eleven 
could have felt doubt, and consequently that others must have 
been present who had not previously been convinced. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the utter weakness of such an argu- 
ment. It is not permissible to patch on to this Gospel scraps 
cut out of the others. 

It must be clear to every unprejudiced student that the appear- 
ances of Jesus narrated by the four Gospels in Galilee and Judea 
cannot be harmonised, and we have shown that they actually exclude 
each other.?. The first Synoptist records (verse 10) the order for 
the disciples to go into Galilee, and, with no further interruption 
than the merttion of the return of the discomfited guard from the 
sepulchre to the chief priest, he (verse 16) states that they went 
into Galilee, where they saw Jesus in the manner just described. 
No amount of ingenuity can insert the appearances in Jerusalem 
here without the grossest violation of all common sense. This is 
the only appearance to the Eleven recorded in Matthew. 

We must again point out the singular omission to relate the 
manner in which this interview was ended. The episode and 
the Gospel, indeed, are brought to a very artistic close by the 
expression, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you all the days unto the end of the 
world”; but we must insist that it is a very suggestive fact that it 
does not occur to these writers to state what became of Jesus. 
No point could have been more full of interest than the manner 
in which Jesus here finally leaves the disciples, and is dismissed 
from the history. That such an important part of the narrative is 
omitted is in the highest degree remarkable and _ significant. 
Had a formal termination to the interview been recounted, it 
would have been subject to criticism, and by no means necessarily 
evidence of truth; but it seems to us that the circumstance that 
it never occurred to these writers to relate the departure of Jesus 
is a very strong indication of the unreality and shadowy nature of 
the whole tradition. 


t Dr. Farrar, without explanation or argument, boldly asserts the presence of 
the 500 (Life of Christ, i. 445). 

2 Dean Alford, whilst admitting that it is fruitless to attempt a harmony of 
the different accounts, curiously adds: “‘...... Hence the great diversity in this 
portion of the narrative : and hence I believe much that is now dark might be 
explained, were the facts themselves, in their order of occurrence, before 
us. Till that is the case (and I am willing to believe that it will be one of our 
delightful employments hereafter, to trace the ¢rwe harmony of the Holy 
Gospels, under His teaching of whom they are the record), we must be content 
to walk by faith, and not by sight” (G2, Test on John, xx. 1-29, 1., Pp. 90S). 
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We are thus brought to consider the account of the Ascension, 
which is, at least, given by one Evangelist. In the appendix to 
the second Gospel, as if the later writer felt the omission and 
desired to complete the narrative, it is vaguely stated : xvi. 19. “So 
then after the Lord spake unto them he was taken up into heaven 
and sat on the right hand of God.”! The writer, however, omits 
to state how he was taken up into heaven; and sitting “at the 
right hand of God” is an act and position which those who assert 
the “Personality of God” may possibly understand, but which we 
venture to think betrays that the account is a mere theological 
figment. The third Synoptist, as we have incidentally shown, 
gives an account of the Ascension. Jesus having, according 
to the narrative in xxiv. 50 f., led the disciples out to Bethany, 
lifted up his hands and blessed them (verse 51): “‘ And it came to 
pass while blessing them he parted from them, and was carried up 
into heaven.”? The whole of the appearances narrated in the 
third Synoptic, therefore, and the Ascension are thus said to occur 
on the same day as the Resurrection. In Matthew there is a 
different representation made, for the time consumed in the 
journey of the disciples to Galilee obviously throws back the 
Ascension to a later date. In Mark there is no appearance at all 
recorded, but the command to the disciples to go into Galilee 
confirms the first Synoptic. In the fourth Gospel, Jesus revisits 
the Eleven a second time after eight days; and, therefore, the 
Ascension is here necessarily later still. In neither of these 
Gospels is there any account of an Ascension at all. 

We may here point out that there is no mention of the 
Ascension in any of the genuine writings of Paul, and it would 
appear that the theory of a bodily Ascension, in any shape, did 
not form part of the oldest Christian tradition. The growth of the 
legend of the Ascension is apparent in the circumstance that the 
author of the third Gospel follows a second tradition regarding 
that event, when composing Acts. Whether he thought a fuller and 
more detailed account desirable, or it seemed necessary to prolong 
the period during which Jesus remained on earth after his Resur- 
rection and to multiply his appearances, it is impossible to say ; 
but the fact is that he does so. He states in his second work that 
to the Apostles Jesus “presented himself alive, after he sufferéd, by 
many proofs, being seen (orravépevos) by them during forty days, 


% @f. Psalim. cx. 1; 


2 The last phrase, ‘‘and was carried up into heaven,” kal dvepépero eis 
rov otpovdy, is suspected by Griesbach, omitted by Tischendorf, and_pro- 
nounced inauthentic by some critics. The words are not found in the Szaztic 
Codex and D, but are in the great majority of the oldest MSS., including the 
Alexandrian and Vatican, C, F, H, K, L, M,S, U, V, ete. The preponder- 
ance of authority is greatly in their favour. Compare also Acts i. 2. 
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and speaking of the things concerning the Kingdom of God.” It 
is scarcely possible to doubt that the period of forty days is sug- 
gested by the Old Testament and the Hebrew use of that number, 
of which, indeed, we already find examples in the New Testament 
in the forty days’ temptation of Jesus in the wilderness,! and his 
fasting forty days and forty nights.2 Why Jesus remained on 
earth this typical period we are not told,3 but the representation 
evidently is of much more prolonged and continuous intercourse 
with his disciples than any statements in the Gospels have led us 
to suppose, or than the declaration of Paul renders in the least 
degree probable. If, indeed, the account in Acts were true, the 
numbered appearances recited by Paul show singular ignorance 
of the phenomena of the Resurrection. 

We need not discuss the particulars of the last interview 
with the Apostles (1. 4 f.), although they are singular enough, 
and are indeed elsewhere referred to, but at once proceed to the 
final occurrences. Verse 9. “ And when he had spoken these 
things, while they are looking he was lifted up; and a cloud 
received him out of their sight. ro. And as they were gazing 
stedfastly into the heaven as he went, behold, two men stood by 
them in white apparel; 11. which also said: Men of Galilee 
(dvdpes TadcAator), why stand ye looking into the heaven? This 
Jesus, who was taken up from you into the heaven, shall come in 
like manner as ye saw him going into the heaven. 12. Then 
returned they into Jerusalem,” etc. A definite statement is here 
made of the mode in which Jesus finally ascended into heaven, 
and it presents some of the incongruities which might have been 
expected. The bodily Ascension up the sky in a cloud, apart 
from the miraculous nature of such an occurrence, seems singularly 
to localise ‘‘ Heaven,” and to present views of cosmical and celestial 
phenomena suitable certainly to the age of the writer, but which 
are not endorsed by modern science. ‘The sudden appearance of 
the “two men in white apparel,” the usual description of angels, 
is altogether in the style of the author of Acts, but does it increase 
the credibility of the story? It is curious that the angels open 
their address to the Apostles in the same form as almost every 
other speaker in this book. One might ask, indeed, why such an 
angelic interposition should have taken place ? for its utility is not 
apparent, and in the short sentence recorded nothing which is new 
is embodied. No surprise is expressed at the appearance of the 
angels, and nothing is said of their disappearance. They are 
introduced, like the chorus of a Greek play, and are left 


t Mark i. 13; Luke iv. 2. 2 Matt. iv. 2. 
3 The testimony of the Epistle of Barnabas (chapter xv.) does not agree with 
this. 
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unceremoniously, with an indifference which betrays complete 
familiarity with supernatural agency. Can there be any doubt 
that the whole episode is legendary ? 

It may not seem inappropriate to mention here that the idea of 
a bodily Ascension does not originate with the author of the third 
Synoptic and Acts, nor is it peculiar to Christianity. The transla- 
tion of Enocht had long been chronicled in the sacred books ; and 
the ascent of Elijah? in his whirlwind and chariot of fire before the 
eyes of Elisha was another well-known instance. The vision of 
Daniel (vii. 13), of one like the ‘‘Son of man” coming with the 
clouds of heaven, might well have suggested the manner of his 
departure, but another mode has been suggested. The author of 
Acts was, we maintain, well acquainted with the works of Josephus. 
We know that the prophet like unto Moses was a favourite repre- 
sentation in Acts of the Christ. Now, in the account which 
Josephus gives of the end of Moses, he states that, although he 
wrote in the holy books that he died lest they should say that he 
went to God, this was not really his end. After reaching the 
mountain Abarim he dismissed the senate; and as he was about to 
embrace Eleazar, the high priest, and Joshua, “a cloud suddenly 
having stood over him he disappeared in a certain valley.”5 This 
we merely mention in passing. 


Our earlier examination of the evidence for the origin and 
authorship of the historical books of the New Testament very 
clearly demonstrated that the testimony of these works for miracles 
and the reality of Divine Revelation, whatever that testimony 
might seem to be, could not be considered of any real value. We 
have now examined the accounts which the four Evangelists 
actually give of the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension, and 
there can be no hesitation in stating as the result that, as might 
have been expected from works of such uncertain character, these 
narratives must be pronounced mere legends, embodying vague 
and wholly unattested tradition. As evidence for such stupendous 
miracles they are absolutely of no value. No reliance can be 
placed on a single detail of their story. The aim of the writers 


* Gen. v. 243 Ecclesiasticus xliv. 16, xlix. 14; Heb. xi. 5. 
® 2 Kings ii. 11; Ecclesiasticus xlviii. 9, 11. 

3 Strauss, Das Leben Jesu, p. 618. 

4 Cf. Fortnightly Review, 1877, p. 502 f. 


Beale vépous alpvldvoy wmep adrov ordvros dpaviferar kard Tivos pdparyyos. 
Antig. Jud., iv. 8, § 48. 
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has obviously been to make their narrative of the various appear- 
ances of Jesus as convincing as possible, and they have freely 
inserted any details which seemed to them calculated to give them 
impressiveness, force, and verisimilitude. 

An apologetic writer has said: ‘‘ Any one who will attentively 
read side by side the narratives of these appearances on the first 
day of the Resurrection will see that they have only been preserved 
for us in general, interblended and scattered notices (see Matt. 
xxvill. 16; Luke xxiv. 34; Acts i. 3), which, in strict exactness, 
render it impossible, without many arbitrary suppositions, to 
produce from them a cerfaim narrative of the order of events. 
The /acune, the compressions, the variations, the actual differences, 
the subjectivity of the narrators as affected by spiritual revelations, 
render all harmonies at the best uncertain.”’ Passing over with- 
out comment the strange phrase in this passage which we have 
italicised, arrd which seems to claim divine inspiration for the 
writers, it must be obvious to any one who has carefully read the 
preceding pages that this is an exceedingly moderate description 
of the wild statements and irreconcilable contradictions of the 
different narratives we have examined. But, such as it is, with 
all the glaring inconsistencies and impossibilities of the accounts 
even thus subdued, is it possible for anyone who has formed even 
a faint idea of the extraordinary nature of the allegations which 
have to be attested to consider such documents really evidence 
for the Resurrection and bodily Ascension ? 

The usual pleas which are advanced in mitigation of judgment 
against the Gospels for these characteristics are of no avail. It 
may be easy to excuse the writers for their mutual contradictions, 
but the pleas themselves are an admission of the shortcomings 
which render their evidence valueless. “The differences of 
purpose in the narrative of the four Evangelists”? may be fancifully 


t Farrar, Life of Christ, ii. 432, note I. 

2 Professor Westcott, with his usual profundity and insight, points out the 
differences of purpose in the narrative of the four Evangelists. St. Matthew 
dwells chiefly on the majesty and glory of the Resurrection; St. Mark, both 
in the original part and in the addition (Mark xvi. 9-20), insists upon it as 
a fact; St. Luke, as a spérztual necessity; St. John, as a touchstone of 
character (/ztrod., 310-315)” (Farrar, 20., li. 432, note 1). Dr. Westcott 
says: ‘‘The various narratives of the Resurrection place the fragmentariness 
of the Gospel in the clearest light. They contain difficulties which it is 
impossible to explain with certainty, but there is no less an intelligible fitness 
and purpose in the details peculiar to each account...... It is necessary to repeat 
these obvious remarks, because the records of the Resurrection have given 
occasion to some of the worst examples of that kind of criticism from which the 
other parts of the Gospels have suffered, though not in an equal degree. It is 
tacitly assumed that we are in possession of all the circumstances of the event, 
and thus, on the one hand, differences are urged as fatal, and, on the other, 
elaborate attempts are made to show that the details given can be forced into 
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set forth, or ingeniously imagined, but no “purpose” can trans- 
form discordant and untrustworthy narratives into evidence for 
miracles. Unless the prologue to the third Gospel be considered 
a condemnation of any of the other Synoptics which we may have 
existed before it, none of the Evangelists makes the smallest 
reference to any of his brethren or their works. Each Gospel 
tacitly professes to be a perfectly independent work, giving the 
history of Jesus, or at least of the active part of his life, and of his 
death and Resurrection. The apologetic theory, derived from the 
Fathers, that the Evangelists designed to complete and supplement 
each other, is totally untenable. Each work was evidently 
intended to be complete in itself; but when we consider that 
much the greater part of the contents of each of the Synoptics is 
common to the three, frequently with almost literal agreement, 
and generally without sufficient alteration to conceal community of 
source or use of each other, the poverty of Christian tradition 
becomes painfully evident. We have already pointed out the 
fundamental difference between the fourth Gospel and _ the 
Synoptics. In no part of the history does greater contradiction 
and disagreement between the three Synoptics themselves, and 
likewise between them and the fourth Gospel, exist than in the 
account of the Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension. It is 
impossible to examine the four narratives carefully without feeling 
that here tradition, for natural reasons, has been more than usually 
wavering and insecure. Each writer differs essentially from the 
rest, and the various narratives not only disagree, but exclude each 
other. The third Synoptist, in the course of some years, even 
contradicts himself. ‘The phenomena which are related, in fact, 
were too subjective and unsubstantial for sober and consistent 
narrative, and free play was allowed for pious imagination to frame 
details by the aid of supposed Messianic utterances of the Prophets 
and Psalmists of Israel. 

Such a miracle as the Resurrection, startling as it is in our 
estimation, was commonplace enough in the view of these writers. 
We need not go back to discuss the story of the widow’s son 
restored to life by Elijah,t nor that of the dead man who revived 
on touching the bones of Elisha.? The raising from the dead of 
the son of the widow of Nain3 did not apparently produce much 
effect at the time, and only one of the Evangelists seems to have 
thought it worth while to preserve the narrative. The case of 
Jairus’ daughter,+ whatever it was, is regarded as a resurrection of 


the semblance of a complete and connected narrative. The true critic will 
pause before he admits either extreme” (/mt. to the Study of the Gospels, ath 
ed., p. 329, 331). 

* 1 Kings xvii. 17 f. 72: Kongs xii. 20 

3 Luke vii. 11 f. 4 Mark v. 35 f.; Luke viii. 46 f. 
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the dead, and is related by two of the Synoptists; but the raising 
of Lazarus is only recorded by the fourth Evangelist. The 
familiarity of the age with the idea of the resurrection of the 
dead, according to the Synoptists, is illustrated by the repre- 
sentation which they give of the effect produced by the fame 
of Jesus upon Herod and others. We are told by the first 
Synoptist that Herod said unto his servants: ‘This is John the 
Baptist ; he was raised from the dead; and therefore the powers 
work in him.” The second Synoptist repeats the same statement, 
but adds: “ But others said that it is Elijah ; and others said that 
it is a prophet like one of the prophets.”? The statement of the 
third Synoptist is somewhat different. He says: “Now Herod 
the tetrarch heard all that was occurring: and he was perplexed 
because it was said by some that John was raised from the dead, 
and by some that Elijah appeared, and by others that one of the 
old prophets rose up. And Herod said: John I beheaded, but 
who is this of whom I hear such things, and he sought to see 
him.”3 The three Synoptists substantially report the same thing ; 
the close verbal agreement of the first two being an example of 
the community of matter of which we have just spoken. The 
variations are instructive as showing the process by which each 
writer made the original form his own. Are we to assume that 
these things were really said? Or must we conclude that the 
sayings are simply the creation of later tradition? In the latter 
case, we see how unreal and legendary are the Gospels. In the 
former, we learn how common was the belief in a_ bodily 
resurrection. How could it seem so strange to the Apostles that 
Jesus should rise again, when the idea that John the Baptist or 
one of the old prophets had risen from the dead was so readily 
accepted by Herod and others? How could they so totally mis- 
understand all that the chief priests, according to the first Synoptic, 
so well understood of the teaching of Jesus on the subject of his 
Resurrection, since the world had already become so familiar with 
the idea and the fact ? 

Then, the episode of the Transfiguration must have occurred to 
everyone, when Jesus took with him Peter and James and John 
into a high mountain apart, “and he was transfigured before them ; 
and his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment became white 
as the light. And behold, there was seen (#$67) by them Moses 
and Elijah talking with him”; and then “a bright cloud over- 
shadowed them” and “a voice came out of the cloud: This is 
my beloved son,” etc. ‘And when the disciples heard they fell 


t Matt. xiv. 2; cf. Mark vi. 14. 
2 Mark vi. 15. 
3 Luke ix. 7-9. 
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on their face and were sore afraid.”* The third Synoptist even 
knows the subject of their conversation: ‘They were speaking of 
his decease which he was about to fulfil in Jerusalem.”? This is 
related by all as an objective occurrence. Are we to accept it as 
such? Then how is it possible that the disciples should be so 
obtuse and incredulous as they subsequently showed themselves 
to be regarding the person of Jesus and his Resurrection? How 
could the announcement of that event by the angels to the women 
seem to them as an idle tale, which they did not believe? Here 
were Moses and Elijah before them, and in Jesus, we are told, 
they recognised one greater than Moses and Elijah. The miracle 
of the Resurrection was here again anticipated and made palpable 
to them. Are we to regard the Transfiguration as a subjective 
vision? Then why not equally so the appearances of Jesus after 
his passion? We can regard the Transfiguration, however, as 
nothing more than an allegory without either objective or 
subjective reality. Into this at present we cannot further go. It 
is sufficient to repeat that our examination has shown the Gospels 
to possess no value as evidence for the Resurrection and 
Ascension. 


* Matt. xvii. 1 f.; cf Mark ix. 2f., Luke ix. 28 f. Nothing could be more 
instructive than a careful comparison of the three narratives of this occurrence 
and of the curious divergencies and amplifications of a common original 
introduced by successive editors. 


an Tuketix, 31- 
3 We need not here speak of the use of the verb dpdw. 
4 Luke xxiv. 11, 


CHAPTER. III. 


THE EVIDENCE OF PAUL 


WE may now proceed to examine the evidence of Paul. “On 
one occasion,” it is affirmed in a passage already quoted, “he 
gives a very circumstantial account of the testimony upon which 
the belief in the Resurrection rested (1 Cor. xv. 4-8).”" This 
account is as follows: 1 Cor. xv. 3. “‘ For I delivered unto you 
first of all that which I also received, that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures, 4. and that he was buried, and that 
he has been, raised (€yjyeprat) the third day according to the 
Scriptures, 5. and that he was seen by Cephas, then by the 
Twelve. 6. After that, he was seen by about five hundred 
brethren at once (efdra€), of whom the greater part remain unto 
this present, but some are fallen asleep. 7. After that, he was 
seen by James; then by all the Apostles. 8. And last of all he 
was seen by me also as the one born out of due time.”? Can this 
be considered “a very circumstantial account”? It may be 
exceedingly unreasonable, but we must at once acknowledge that 
we are not satisfied. The testimony upon which belief in the 
Resurrection is said to rest is comprised in a dozen lines—for we 
may so far anticipate as to say that this cannot be regarded as 
a résumé of evidence which we can find elsewhere. We shall 
presently point out a few circumstances which it might be useful 
to know. 

The Apostle states, in this passage, that the doctrines which he 
had delivered to the Corinthians he had himself “received.” He 
does not pretend to teach them from his own knowledge, and the 
question naturally arises: From whom did he “receive” them ? 
Formerly, divines generally taught that Paul received these doc- 
trines by revelation, and up to recent times Apologists have con- 
tinued to hold this view, even when admitting the subsidiary use of 
tradition. If this claim were seriously made, the statements of the 
Apostle, so far as our inquiry is concerned, would certainly not gain 
in value, for it is obvious that Revelation could not be admitted to 
prove Revelation. It is quite true that Paul himself professed to 
have received his Gospel not from men, but from God by direct 
revelation, and we shall hereafter have to consider this point and 
the inferences to be drawn from such pretensions. At present the 
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argument need not be complicated by any such supposition, for 
certainly Paul does not here advance any such claim himself, and 
apologetic and other critics agree in declaring the source of his 
statements to be natural historical tradition. The points which he 
delivered, and which he had also received, are three in number : (1) 
that Christ died for our sins ; (2) that he was buried ; and (3) that 
he has been raised the third day. In strictness the cat ére might 
oblige us to include, “and that he was seen by Cephas, then by the 
Twelve,” after which the construction of the sentence is changed. 
It is not necessary to press this, however, and it is better for the 
present to separate the dogmatic statements from those which are 
more properly evidential. 

It will be observed that, although the death, burial, and Resurrec- 
tion are here taught as “received,” evidence only of one point is 
offered: that Jesus “was seen by” certain persons. We have 
already pointed out that the Gospels do not pretend that any one 
was an eye-witness of the Resurrection itself, and it is important to 
notice that Paul, the earliest and most trustworthy witness pro- 
duced, entirely passes over the event, and relies solely on the fact 
that Jesus was supposed to have been seen by certain persons to 
prove that he died, was buried, and had actually risen the third 
day. The only inference which we here wish to draw from this is, 
that the alleged appearances are thus obviously separated from the 
death and burial by a distinct gulf. A dead body, it is stated, or 
one believed to be dead, is laid in a sepulchre; after a certain time, 
it is alleged that the dead person has been seen alive. Supposing 
the first statement to be correct—of which there must, of course, 
be the most clear and detailed evidence—the second, being in 
itself, according to all our experience, utterly incredible, leaves 
further a serious gap in the continuity of evidence. What occurred 
in the interval between the burial and the supposed apparition? 
If it be asserted—as in the Gospels it is—that, before the 
apparition, the sepulchre was found empty and the body gone, 
the natural reply is that this very circumstance may have assisted 
in producing a subjective vision, but that, in so far as the disap- 
pearance of the body is connected with the appearance of the 
person apparently alive, the fact has no evidential value. The person 
supposed to be dead, for instance, may not have been actually 
so, but have revived; for, although we have no intention our- 
selves of adopting this explanation of the Resurrection, it is, as an 
alternative, certainly preferable to belief in the miracle. Or, in the 
interval, the body may have been removed from a temporary to a 
permanent resting-place, unknown to those who are surprised to 
find the body gone—and in the Gospels the conflicting accounts 
of the embalming and hasty burial, as we have seen, would fully 
permit of such an argument if we relied at all on those narratives. 
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Many other means of accounting for the absence of the body might 
be advanced, any one of which, in the actual default of testimony 
to the contrary, would be irrefutable. The mere surprise of finding 
a grave empty which was supposed to contain a body betrays a 
blank in the knowledge of the persons, which can only be naturally 
filled up. This gap, at least, would not have existed had the 
supposed resurrection occurred in the presence of those by whom 
it is asserted Jesus ‘‘was seen.” As it is, no evidence whatever is 
offered that Jesus really died; no evidence that the sepulchre was 
even found empty ; no evidence that the dead body actually rose 
and became alive again ; but, skipping over the intermediate steps, 
the only evidence produced is the statement that, being supposed 
to be dead, he is said to have been seen by certain persons." 

There is a peculiarity in the statement to which we must now 
refer. The words, ‘‘according to the Scriptures” (kata Tas 
ypabds) are twice introduced into the brief recapitulation of 
the teaching which Paul had received and delivered : (1) “That 
Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures,” and (3) 
“that he has been raised the third day, according to the Scriptures.” 
It is obvious that mere historical tradition has only to do with the 
fact “that Christ died,” and that the object, “for our sins,” is a 
dogmatic addition. The Scriptures supply the dogma. In the 
second point, the appeal to Scripture is curious, and so far 
important as indicating that the Resurrection on the third day was 
supposed to be a fulfilment of prophecy; and we have thus an 
indication, regarding which we must hereafter speak, of the manner 
in which the belief probably originated. The double reference to 
the Scriptures is peculiarly marked, and we have already more 
than once had occasion to point out that the narratives of the 
Gospels betray the very strong and constant influence of parts of 
the Old Testament supposed to relate to the Messiah. It cannot, 
we think, be doubted by any independent critic that the details of 
these narratives are largely due to the influence of the prophetic 
gnosis. It is natural to suppose that the early Christians, once 
accepting the idea of a suffering Messiah, should assume that 
prophecies which they believed to have reference to him had 
really been fulfilled, and that the actual occurrences corresponded 
minutely with the prophecies. It is probable that Christian 
tradition generally was moulded from foregone conclusions. 

What were the “ Scriptures,” according to which “ Christ died 
for our sins,” and ‘‘has been raised the third day”? ‘The passages 
which Paul most probably had in view were, as regards the death 


« The curious account in Matt., xxviii. 1 f., of the earthquake and rolling 
away of the stone by an angel in the presence of the women, who nevertheless 
saw no Resurrection, will not be forgotten, 
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Resurrection—=Psalm xvi. 10 and Hosea vi. 2. We have already 
pointed out that historical criticism has shown that the first four 
passages just indicated are not Messianic prophecies at all, and we 
may repeat that the idea of a suffering Messiah was wholly foreign 
to the Jewish prophets and people. The Messiah “ crucified,” as 
Paul himself bears witness, was ‘‘to Jews a stumbling block,”* and 
modern criticism has clearly established that the parts of Scripture 
by which the early Christians endeavoured to show that such a 
Messiah had been foretold can only be applied by a perversion of 
the original signification. In the case of the passages supposed 
to foretell the Resurrection the misapplication is particularly 
flagrant. We have already discussed the use of Psalm xvi. ro, 
which in Acts? is put into the mouth of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and shown that the proof passage rests upon a mistranslation 
of the original in the Septuagint. Any reader who will refer to 
Hosea vi. 2 will see that the passage in no way applies to the 
Messiah, although, undoubtedly, it has influenced the formation of 
the doctrine of the Resurrection. The “sign of the prophet 
Jonah,” which, in Matt. xii. 40, is put into the mouth of Jesus, is 
another passage used with equal incorrectness; and a glimpse of 
the manner in which Christian tradition took shape, and the 
Gospels were composed, may be obtained by comparing with the 
words in the first Synoptic the parallel in the third (xi. 29—31).4 
We shall have more to say presently regarding the Resurrection 
“on the third day.” 

We may now proceed to examine the so-called “ very circum- 
stantial account of the testimony on which the belief in the 
Resurrection rested.” ‘‘ And that he was seen by Cephas, then 
by the Twelve. After that he was seen by above 500 
brethren at once, of whom the greater part remain unto this 
present, but some are fallen asleep. After that he was seen by 
James, then by all the Apostles, and last of all he was seen by me 
also.”5 There can be no doubt, we think, from the terms in which 
this statement is made, that Paul intended to give the appearances 
in chronological order. It would likewise be a fair inference that 
he intended to mention all the appearances -of which he was 
aware. So far the account may possibly merit the epithet 
“circumstantial,” but in all other respects it is scarcely possible to 
conceive any statement less circumstantial. As to where the 
risen Jesus was seen by these persons, in what manner, under 
what circumstances, and at what time, we are not vouchsafed a 
single particular. Moreover, the Apostle was not present on any 
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of these occasions, excepting, of course, his own vision, and, 
consequently, merely reports appearances of which he has been 
informed by others ; but he omits to mention the authority upon 
which he makes these statements, or what steps he took to ascer- 
tain their accuracy and reality. For instance, when Jesus is said 
to have been seen by 500 brethren at once, it would 
have been of the highest importance for us to know the exact 
details of the scene, the proportion of inference to fact, the 
character of the Apostle’ s informant, the extent of the investigation 
into the various impressions made upon the individuals composing 
the 500, as opposed to the collective affirmation. We con- 
fess that we do not attach much value to such appeals to the 
experience of 500 persons at once. It is difficult to find out 
what the actual experience of the individuals was, and each 
person is so apt to catch the infection of his neighbour and 
join in excitefnent, believing that, though he does not himself see 
or feel anything, his neighbour does, that probably, when inquiry is 
pressed home, the aggregate affirmation of a large number may 
resolve itself into the actual experience of very few. The fact is, 
however, that in this “very circumstantial account” we have 
nothing except a mere catalogue by Paul, without a detail or 
information of any kind, of certain appearances which he did not 
himself See alWaye excepting his own vision, which we reserve 
—but merely had “ received” from others. As evidence of the 
death and Resurrection it has no value. 

If we compare these appearances with the instances recorded in 
the Gospels, the result is by no means satisfactory. The first 
appearance is said to be to Cephas. It is argued that Paul passes 
in silence over the appearances to women, both because the 
testimony of women was not received in Jewish courts, and because 
his own opinions regarding the active participation of women in 
matters connected with the Church were of a somewhat exclusive 
character.t_ The appearance to Cephas is generally identified with 
that mentioned, Luke xxiv. 34.2, Nothing could be more cursory 
than the manner in which this appearance is related in the Synoptic. 
The disciples from Emmaus, returning at once to Jerusalem, 
found the Eleven and those who were with them Saying : mel he 
Lord was raised indeed, and was seen by Simon.” Not another 
syllable is said regarding an appearance which, according to Paul, 
was the first which had occurred. The other Gospels say still less, 
for they ignore the incident altogether. It is difficult to find room 
for such an appearance in the Gospel narratives, If we take the 
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report of Paul to be true, that Jesus was first seen by Cephas, the 
silence of three Evangelists and their contradictory representations, 
on the one hand, and the remarkable way in which the third 
Gospel avoids all but a mere indirect reference to the occurrence, 
on the other, are phenomena which we leave Apologists to explain." 

He is next seen “by the Twelve.” This vision is identified 
with that narrated in John xx. 19 f. and Luke xxiv. 36 f.,? to which, 
as Thomas was absent on the first occasion, some critics under- 
stand the episode in John, xx. 26 f. to be added. On reference to 
our discussion of these accounts, it will be seen that they have few 
or no elements of credibility. If the appearance to the Twelve 
mentioned by Paul be identified with these episodes, and their 
details be declared authentic, the second item in Paul’s list becomes 
discredited. 

The appearance to 500 brethren at once is not mentioned in any 
of the Gospels, but critics, and especially apologetic critics, assert 
with more or less of certainty the identity of the occasion with the * 
scene described in Matt. xxviii. 16 f£.3 We remarked whilst dis- 
cussing the passage that this is based chiefly on the statement that 
“some doubted,” which would have been inconsistent, it is thought, 
had Jesus already appeared to the Eleven.t ‘The identity is 
denied by others.s The narrative in the first Synoptic would 
scarcely add force to the report in the Epistle. Is it possible 
to suppose that, had there been so large a number of 
persons collected upon that occasion, the Evangelist would not 
have mentioned the fact? On the other hand, does it not some- 
what discredit the statement that Jesus was seen by so large a 
number at once, that no record of such a remarkable occurrence 
exists elsewhere? How could the tradition of such an_eyent, 
witnessed by so many, have so completely perished that neither in 
the Gospels nor Acts, nor in any other writing, is there any 
reference to it, and our only knowledge of it is this bare statement, 
without a single detail? There is only one explanation: that the 


’ Gfrorer thinks the germ of Paul’s incident to lie in the statement 
John xx. 4 (Die hezl. Sage, i., p. 376 f.). Dr. Farrar thinks the details ‘‘ may 
have been of a nature too personal to have been revealed” (Zzfe of Christ, ii., 
Pp: 437): . 

2 So Bisping, Maier, Meyer, Neander, Osiander, Stanley, de Wette, etc. 

3 So Grotius, Maier, Osiander, Wordsworth, etc., ad 1. Ebrard, W7ss. Kr. 
ev. Gesch., p. 591 f., 599; 2 Olsh. Leidensgesch., p. 210; Farrar, Life of 
Gise) il., p. 4453; cf. Olshausen, Lezdensgesch., p. 227; Stanley, Corznthzans, 
p. 288. 

4 Beyschlag considers that, in these doubts, we have clearly an erroneous 
mixing up of the story of Thomas (John xx. 24 f.), and he thinks that probably 
in the incident of Jesus eating fish, described by the third Synoptic (xxiv. 42) 
we have a reminiscence of John xxi. 13 (Stud. wu. Kr., 1870, p. 218, anm). 

5 Alford, Bisping, Hofmann, Meyer, de Wette, etc. 
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assembly could not have yecognised in the phenomenon, whatever 
it was, the risen Jesus, or that subsequently an explanation was 
given which dispelled some temporary illusion. In any case, we 
must insist that the total absence of all confirmation of an appear- 
ance to 500 persons at once renders such an occurrence more than 
suspicious. ‘The statement that the greater number were still 
living when Paul wrote does not materially affect the question. 
Paul doubtless believed the report that such an appearance had 
taken place, and that the majority of witnesses still survived ; but 
does it necessarily follow that the report was true? The survivors 
were certainly not within reach of the Corinthians, and could not 
easily be questioned. The whole of the argument of Paul which 
we are considering, as well as that which follows, was drawn from 
him by the fact that, in Corinth, Christians actually denied a 
Resurrection, and it is far from clear that this denial did not extend 
to denying the Resurrection of Jesus himself. That they did deny 
this we think certain, from the care with which Paul gives what he 
considers evidence for the fact. Another point may be mentioned. 
Where could so many as 500 disciples have been collected at one 
time? The author of Acts states (i. 15) the number of the 
Christian community, gathered together to elect a successor to 
Judas as ‘‘about 120.” Apologists, therefore, either suppose the 
appearance to 500 to have taken place in Jerusalem, when numbers 
of pilgrims from Galilee and other parts were in the Holy City, or 
that it occurred in Galilee itself, where they suppose believers to 
have been more numerous. ‘This is the merest conjecture; and 
there is not even ground for asserting that there were so many as 
500 brethren in any one place by whom Jesus could have been 
seen, 

The appearance to James is not mentioned in any of our 
Gospels. Jerome preserves a legend from the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, which states that James, after having drunk the cup of 
the Lord, swore that he would not eat bread until he should see 
him risen from the dead. When Jesus rose, therefore, he appeared 
to James ; and, ordering a table and bread to be brought, blessed 
and broke the bread, and gave it to James.! Beyond this 
legendary story there is no other record of the report given by 
Paul. The occasion on which he was seen by “all the Apostles” 
is indefinite, and cannot be identified with any account in the 
Gospels. 

It is asserted, however, that, although Paul does not state from 
whom he “received” the report of these appearances of the risen 
Jesus, he must have heard them from the Apostles themselves. 
At any rate, it is added, Paul professes that his preaching on the 
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death, burial, and Resurrection is the same as that of the other 
Apostles. « ‘That the other Apostles preached the Resurrection of 
Jesus may be a fact, but we have no information as to the precise 
statements they made. We shall presently discuss the doctrine 
from this point of view, but here we must confine ourselves to Paul. 
As for the inference that, associating with the Apostles, he must 
have been informed by them of the appearances of Jesus, we may 
say that this by no means follows so clearly as is supposed. Paul 
was singularly independent, and in his writings he directly dis- 
claims all indebtedness to the elder Apostles. He claims that his 
Gospel is not after man, nor was it taught to him by man, but 
through revelation of Jesus Christ.2. Now Paul himself informs us 
of his action after it pleased God to reveal his Son in him that he 
might preach him among the Gentiles. It might, indeed, have 
been reasonably expected that Paul should then have sought out 
those who could have informed him of all the extraordinary occur- 
rences supposed to have taken place after the death of Jesus. 
Paul does nothing of the kind. He is apparently quite satisfied 
with his own convictions. ‘‘ Immediately,” he says, in his 
characteristic letter to the Galatians, ‘‘I communicated not 
with flesh and blood; neither went I away to Jerusalem to 
them who were Apostles before me, but I went away to Arabia, 
and returned again unto Damascus. ‘Then, after three years, I 
went up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas, and abode with him fifteen 
days; but other of the Apostles saw I none, save James the 
brother of the Lord. Now the things which I write, behold before 
God "Plie not. 2): Then after fourteen years I went up again to 
Jerusalem ”3—upon which occasion, we know, his business was 
not of a nature to allow us to suppose that he obtained much 
information regarding the Resurrection. 

We may ask : Is there that thirst for information regarding the 
facts and doctrines of Christianity displayed here, which entitles 
us to suppose that Paul eagerly and minutely investigated the 
evidence for them? We think not. Paul made up his own 
mind in his own way, and, having silently waited three years, 
it is not probable that the questions which he then asked 
were of any searching nature. The protest that he saw none of 
the other Apostles may prove his independence, but it certainly 
does not prove his anxiety for information. When Paul went up 
to make the acquaintance of Cephas his object clearly was not to 
be taught by him, but to place himself in communication with the 
man whom he believed to be the chief of the Apostles, and, we 
may assume, largely with a view to establish a friendly feeling, and 
secure recognition of his future ministry. We should not, of 
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course, be justified in affirming that the conversation between the 
two great Apostles never turned upon the subject of the Resurrec- 
tion; but we think that it is obvious that Paul’s visit was not in the 
least one of investigation. He believed; he believed that certain 
events had occurred “according to the Scriptures”; and the 
legitimate inference from Paul’s own statements must be that, in 
this visit after three years, his purpose was in no way connected 
with a search for evidential information. The author of Acts, it 
will be remembered, represents him as, before any visit to 
Jerusalem, publicly and boldly preaching in Damascus that Jesus 
is the Son of God, and “confounding the Jews...... proving that 
this is the Christ.”* This representation, it will be admitted, shows 
an advanced condition of belief little supporting the idea of subse- 
quent investigation. When all conjectures are exhausted, how- 
ever, we have_the one distinct fact remaining that Paul gives no 
authority for his report that Jesus was seen by the various persons 
mentioned, nor does he furnish any means by which we can judge 
of the nature and reality of the alleged phenomena. We continue 
here to speak of the appearances to others, reserving the appear- 
ance to himself, as standing upon a different basis, for separate 
examination. 

What is the value of this evidence? ‘The fact to be proved is 
that, after a man had been crucified, dead, and buried, he actually 
rose from the dead, and appeared alive to many persons. The 
evidence is that Paul, writing some twenty years after the supposed 
miraculous occurrences, states, without detailed information of any 
kind, and without pretending to have himself been an eye-witness 
of the phenomena, that he has been told that Jesus was, after his 
death and burial, seen alive on the occasions mentioned! As to 
the Apostle Paul himself, let it be said in the most emphatic 
manner possible that we do not suggest the slightest suspicion 
of the sincerity of any historical statement he makes. We 
implicitly accept the historical statements, as distinguished from 
inferences, which proceed from his pen. It cannot be doubted 
that Paul was told that such appearances had been seen. We do 
not question the jact that he believed them to have taken place ; 
and we shall hereafter discuss the weight to be attached to this 
circumstance. Does this, however, guarantee the truth of the 
reports or inferences of those who informed the Apostle? Does 
the mere passage of any story or tradition through Paul necessarily 
transmute error into truth—self-deception or hallucination into 
objective fact? Are we—without any information as to what was 
really stated to Paul, as to the personality and character of his 
informants, as to the details of what was believed to have occurred, 
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as to the means taken to test the reality of the alleged phenomena, 
without an opportunity of judging for ourselves on a single point— 
to believe in the reality of these appearances simply because Paul 
states that he has been informed that they occurred, and himself 
believes the report ? 

So far as the belief of Paul is concerned, we may here remark 
that his views regarding the miraculous Charismata in the Church 
do not prepare us to feel any confidence in the sobriety of his judg- 
ment in connection with alleged supernatural occurrences. We 
have no reliance upon his instinctive mistrust of such statements, 
or his imperative requirement of evidence, but every reason to 
doubt them. On the other hand, without in any way imputing 
wilful incorrectness or untruth to the reporters of such phenomena, 
let it be remembered how important a part inference has to play 
in the narrative of every incident, and how easy it is to draw 
erroneous inferences from bare facts.t In proportion as persons 
are ignorant, on the one hand, and have their minds disturbed, on 
the other, by religious depression or excitement, hope, fear, or any 
other powerful emotion, they are liable to confound facts and 
inferences, and both to see and analyse wrongly. In the case of 
a supposed appearance alive of a person believed to be dead, it 
will scarcely be disputed, there are many disturbing elements, 
especially when that person has just died by a cruel and shameful 
death, and is believed to be the Messiah. The occurrence which 
we at any time see is, strictly speaking, merely a series of appear- 
ances, and the actual nature of the thing seen is determined in 
our minds by inferences. How often are these inferences correct ? 
We venture to say that the greater part of the proverbial incorrect- 
ness and inaccuracy which prevail arise from the circumstance 
that inferences are not distinguished from facts, and are constantly 
erroneous. In that age, under such circumstances, and with 
Oriental temperaments, it is absolutely certain that there was 
exceptional liability to error; and the fact that Paul repeats. the 
statements of unknown persons, dependent so materially upon 
inference, cannot possibly warrant us in believing them when they 
contradict known laws which express the results of universal 
experience.. It is infinitely more probable that these persons 
were mistaken than that a dead man returned to life again, and 


* We may merely in passing refer to the case of Mary Magdalene in the 
fourth Gospel. She sees a figure standing beside her, and infers that it is the 
gardener ; presently something else occurs which leads her to infer that she 
was mistaken in her first inference, and to infer next that it is Jesus. Itisa 
narrative upon which no serious argument can be based ; but had she at first 
turned away, her first inference would have remained, and, according to the 
narrative, have been erroneous. We might also argue that, if further examina- 
tion had taken place, her second inference might have proved as erroneous as 
the first is declared to have been. 
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appeared to them. We shall presently consider how much 
importance is to be attached to mere belief in the occurrence 
of such phenomena; but with regard to the appearances referred to 
by Paul, except in so far as they attest the fact that certain persons 
may have believed that Jesus appeared to them, such evidence 
has not the slightest value, and is indeed almost ludicrously 
insufficient to establish the reality of so stupendous a miracle as 
the Resurrection. It will have been observed that of the Ascension 
there is not a word—obviously for Paul the Resurrection and 
Ascension were one act. 

Having so far discussed Paul’s report that Jesus rose from the 
dead and was seen by others, we turn to his statement that, last of 
all, he was seen also by himself. In the former cases we have 
had to complain of the total absence of detailed information as to 
the circumstances under which he was supposed to have been 
seen ; but it may be expected that, at least in his own case, we 
shall have full and minute particulars of so interesting and extra- 
ordinary a phenomenon. Here, again, we are disappointed. Paul 
does not give us a single detail. He tells us neither when, where, 
nor how he saw Jesus. It was all the more important that he 
should have entered into the particulars of this apparition, because 
there is one peculiarity in his case which requires notice. Whereas 
it may be supposed that in the other instances Jesus is represented 
as being seen immediately after the Resurrection and before his 
Ascension, the appearance to Paul must be placed years after that 
occurrence is alleged to have taken place. The question, therefore, 
arises : Was the appearance to Paul of the same character as the 
former? Paul evidently considers that it was. He uses the very 
same word when he says “he was seen (#67) by me,” that 
he employs in stating that “he was seen (#4) by Cephas” 
and the rest, and he classes all the appearances together in precisely 
the same way. If, therefore, Paul knew anything of the nature of 
the appearances to the others, and yet considers them to have 
been of the same nature as his own, an accurate account of his 
own vision might have enabled us in some degree to estimate that 
of the others. Even without this account, it is something to know 
that Paul believed that there was no difference between the earlier 
and later appearances. And yet, if we reflect that in the appear- 
ances immediately after the Resurrection the representation is that 
Jesus possessed the very same body that had hung on the cross 
and been laid in the sepulchre, and that, according to the Gospels, 
he exhibited his wounds, allowed them to be touched, assured the 
disciples of his corporeality by permitting himself to be handled, 
and even by eating food in their presence, and that in the case of 
Paul the appearance took place years after Jesus is said to 
have ascended into heaven and sat down at the right hand of 
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God, the identity of the apparitions becomes a_ suggestive 
feature. 

The testimony of Paul must at least override that of the Gospels, 
and, whatever may have been the vision of Paul, we may fairly 
assume that the vision of Peter and the rest was like it. Beyond 
this inference, Paul gives us no light with regard to the 
appearance of Jesus to himself. He merely affirms that Jesus did 
appear to him. “Have I not seen Jesus our Lord ?” he says in 
one place.t Elsewhere he relates: ‘‘ But when he was pleased, 
who set me apart from my mother’s womb, and called me through 
his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among 
the Gentiles ; immediately, I communicated not with flesh and 
Blood. =. but I went away into Arabia and returned again unto 
Damascus.”2 Various opinions have been expressed regarding the 
rendering of dmroxaAtwar tov vidv aitod ev eyoi, The great 
majority of critics agree that the direct and natural sense must be 
adopted: “to reveal his Son in me,” that is to say, “ within 
me,” “in my spirit.”3 Others maintain that ev ¢uoi must be 
rendered “through me,”4 giving év the sense of dua; but in that 
case the following context would be quite unnecessary. Hilgen- 
felds thinks that the meaning is “in his person”; and Riickert and 
a few others read “to me.” The liberties taken by interpreters of 
the New Testament with the preposition év, too frequently from 
preconceived dogmatic reasons, are remarkable. The importance 
of this passage chiefly lies in the question whether the revelation 
here referred to is the same as the appearance to him of Jesus of 
the Corinthian letter. Some critics incline to the view that it is so,® 
whilst others consider that Paul does not thus speak of his vision, 
but rather of the doctrine concerning Jesus which formed his 
Gospel, and which Paul claimed to have received, not from man, 
but by revelation from God.? Upon this point we have only a few 
remarks to make. If it be understood that Paul refers to the 
appearance to him of Jesus, it is clear that he represents it in these 
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3 So Alford, Bisping, Ellicott, Ewald, Holtzmann, Jowett, Meyer, Olshausen, 
Schrader, Usteri, de Wette, Wieseler, Winer, Wordsworth, ad 1. ; Baur, Pazdlus, 
i, p. 75 f.3; Holsten, Zam Ev. Paulus, wu. s. w., p. 42 f., anm.; Meijboom, 
JSezus Opstand., p. 105; Neander, Pfanzung, p. 117. * 

4 Grotius, Annot. in N. T., vi, p» 553 3 Baumgarten-Crusius, Br. an adie 
Gal., p. 26; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 82. 

5 Der Galaterbr., p. 121. 
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words as a subjective vision, within his own consciousness. If, on 
the other hand, he do not refer to the appearance, then the 
passage loses all distinct reference to that occurrence. We do not 
intend to lay any further stress upon the expression than this, and 
it is fair to add that we do not think there is any special reference 
to the apparition of Jesus in the passage, but simply an allusion to 
his conversion to Christianity, which the Apostle considered a 
revelation in his mind of the true character and work of the 
Christ which had previously been so completely misunderstood by 
him. We may as well say at once that we desire to take the 
argument in its broadest form, without wasting time by showing 
that Paul himself uses language which seems to indicate that he 
recognised the appearance of Jesus to have been merely subjective. 
The only other passage which we need now mention is the account 
which Paul gives, 2 Cor. xii. 2 f., of his being caught up to the 
third heaven. . A few critics consider that this may be the occasion 
on which Jesus appeared to him, to which he refers in the passage 
of the former letter which we are considering; but the great 
majority are opposed to the supposition. In any case there is no 
evidence that the occasions are identical, and we therefore are not 
entitled to assume that they are so. 

It will have been observed that we have hitherto confined our 
attention wholly to the undoubted writings of Paul. Were there 
no other reason than the simple fact that we are examining the 
evidence of Paul himself, and have, therefore, to do with that 
evidence alone, we should be thoroughly justified in this course. 
It is difficult to clear the mind of statements regarding Paul and 
his conversion which are made in the Acts of the Apostles, but it 
is absolutely essential that we should understand clearly what Paul 
himself tells us and what he does not tell us, for the present totally 
excluding Acts. What, then, does Paul himself tell us of the 
circumstances under which he saw Jesus? Absolutely nothing. 
The whole of his evidence for the Resurrection consists in the bare 
statement that he did see Jesus. Now, can the fact that any man 
merely affirms, without even stating the circumstances, that a 
person once actually dead and buried has risen from the dead and 
been seen by him, be seriously considered satisfactory evidence for 
so astounding a miracle? Is it possible for anyone of sober mind, 
acquainted with the nature of the proposition, on the one hand, 
and with the innumerable possibilities of error, on the other, to 
regard such an affirmation even as evidence of much importance 
in such a matter? We venture to say that, in such a case, an 
affirmation of this nature, even made by a man of high character 
and ability, would possess little weight. If the person making it, 


* Dr. Jowett thinks this not improbable (Zhe Zpistles of St. Paui, i., p. 229). 
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although of the highest honour, were known to suppose himself 
the subject of constant revelations and visions, and if, perhaps, he 
had a constitutional tendency to nervous excitement and ecstatic 
trance, his evidence would have no weight at all. We shall 
presently have to speak of this more in detail in connection with 
Paul. Such an allegation, even supported by the fullest informa- 
tion and most circumstantial statement, could not establish the 
reality of the miracle; without them, it has no claim to belief. 
What is the value of a person’s testimony who simply makes an 
affirmation of some important matter, unaccompanied by particulars, 
and the truth of which cannot be subjected to the test of even the 
slightest cross-examination? It is worth nothing. It would not 
be received at all in a Court of Justice. If we knew the whole of 
the circumstances of the apparition to Paul, from which he inferred 
that he had seen the risen* Jesus, the natural explanation of the 
supposed miracle might be easy. We have only the bare report 
of a man who states that he had seen Jesus, unconfirmed by any 
witnesses. Under no circumstances could isolated evidence like 
this be of much value. The facts and inferences are alike with- 
out corroboration, but on the other hand are contradicted by 
universal experience. 

When we analyse the evidence, it is reduced to this: Paul 
believed that he had seen Jesus. This belief constitutes the whole 
of Paul’s evidence for the Resurrection. It is usual to argue 
that the powerful effect which this belief produced upon his 
life and teaching renders it of extraordinary force as testimony. 
This we are not prepared to admit. If the assertion that Jesus 
appeared to him had not been believed by Paul, it would not 
have secured a moment’s attention. That this conviction 
affected his life was the inevitable consequence of such belief. 
Paul eminently combined works with faith in his own life. When 
he believed Jesus to be an impostor, he did not content himself 
with sneering at human credulity, but vigorously persecuted his 
followers, When he came to believe Jesus to be the Messiah, he 
was not more inactive, but became the irrepressible Apostle of the 
Gentiles. He acted upon his convictions in both cases; but his 
persecution of Christianity no more proved Jesus to be an 
impostor than his preaching of Christianity proved Jesus to 
be the Messiah. It only proved that he believed so. -He was as 
earnest in the one case as in the other. We repeat, therefore, that 
the evidence of Paul for the Resurrection amounts to nothing 
more than the belief that Jesus had been seen by him. We 
shall presently further examine the value of this belief as 
evidence for so astounding a miracle. 

We must not form exaggerated conceptions of the effect upon 
Paul of the appearance to him of Jesus. That his convictions and 
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views of Christianity were based upon the reality of the Resurrec- 
tion is undeniable ; and that they received powerful confirmation 
and impulse through his vision of Jesus is also not to be doubted ; 
but let us clear our minds of representations derived from other 
sources, and understand what Paul himself does and does not 
say of this vision; and for this purpose we must confine our- 
selves to the undoubted writings of the Apostle. Does Paul him- 
self ascribe his conversion to Christianity to the fact of his having 
seen Jesus? Most certainly not. That is a notion derived solely 
from the statements in Acts. . The sudden and miraculous con- 
version of Paul is a product of the same pen which produced the 
story of the sudden conversion of the thief on the cross—an episode 
equally unknown to other writers. Paul neither says when nor 
where he saw Jesus. The revelation of God’s Son in him not 
being an allusion to this vision of Jesus, but merely a reference to 
the light which dawned upon Paul’s mind as to the character and 
mission of Jesus, there is no ground whatever, from the writings of 
the Apostle himself, to connect the appearance of Jesus with his 
conversion. The statement in the Epistle to the Galatians 
simply amounts to this: When it pleased him who elected him 
from his mother’s womb, and called him by his grace, to reveal to 
his mind the truth concerning his Son, that he might preach him 
among the Gentiles, he communicated not with flesh and blood, 
neither did he go up to Jerusalem to those who were Apostles 
before him, but immediately went away to Arabia, and after that 
returned again to Damascus. It can scarcely be doubted that 
Paul here refers to his change of views—to his conversion—but as 
little can it be doubted that he does not ascribe that conversion to 
the appearance to him of Jesus spoken of in the Corinthian letter. 

Let any reader who honestly desires to ascertain the exact 
position of the case ask himself the simple question whether, 
supposing the Acts of the Apostles never to have existed, it is 
possible to deduce from this, or any other statement of Paul, that 
he actually ascribes his conversion to the fact that Jesus appeared 
to him in a supernatural manner. He may possibly in some 
degree base his apostolic claims upon that appearance, although it 
may be doubted how far he does even this ; if he did so, it would 
only prove the reality of his belief, but not the reality of the vision; 
but there is no evidence whatever in the writings of Paul that he 
connected his conversion with the appearance of Jesus. All that 
we can legitimately infer seems to be that, before his adoption of 
Christianity, he had persecuted the Church ;? and further it may 
be gathered from the passage in the Galatian letter that at the 
time when this change occurred he was at Damascus. At least he 
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says that from Arabia he “returned again to Damascus,” which 
seems to imply that he first went from that city to Arabia. When 
we consider the expressions in the two letters, it becomes apparent 
that Paul does not set forth any instantaneous conversion of the 
character related elsewhere. To the Galatians he describes his 
election from his mother’s womb and call by the grace of God as 
antecedent to the revelation of his Son in him: “When he who 
separated me from my mother’s womb and called me by his grace 
was pleased to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him 
among the Gentiles,” etc. And if the reading “through me” be 
adopted, the ‘sense we are pointing out becomes still more 
apparent. In the Corinthian letter again, the expressions should 
be remarked: Verse 8. “And last of all he was seen by me also, 
as the one born out of due time. 9g. For I am the least of the 
Apostles, that am not fit to be called an Apostle, because I perse- 
cuted the Church of God; ro. but by the grace of God I am what 
I am: and his grace which was (bestowed) upon me was not in 
vain, but I laboured more abundantly than they all, yet not I, but 
the grace of God with me. 11. Whether, therefore, it were I or 
they, so we preach, and so ye believed.”* Peter sees Jesus first, 
Paul sees him last ; and as the thought uppermost in his mind in 
writing this Epistle was the parties in the Corinthian Church, and 
the opposition to himself and denial even of his Apostleship, the 
mention of his having seen Jesus immediately leads him to speak 
of his apostolic claims. ‘‘ Am I not an Apostle ? have I not seen 
Jesus our Lord ?” he had just before exclaimed, and proceeded to 
defend himself against his opponents : here, again, he reverts to the 
same subject, with proud humility calling himself, on the one 
hand, ‘‘the least of the Apostles,” but, on the other, asserting that 
he had ‘‘laboured more abundantly than they all.” He is led to 
contrast his past life with his present; the time when he persecuted 
the Church with that in which he built it up. There is, however, 
no allusion to any miraculous conversion when he says, “ by the 
grace of God I am what I am.” He may consider his having seen 
the Lord and become a witness of his resurrection one part of his 
qualification for the Apostolate, but assuredly he does not repre- 
sent this as the means of his conversion. 

We shall not pause to discuss at length how far being a witness 
for the Resurrection really was made a necessary qualification for 
the apostolic office. ‘The passages, Luke xxiv. 48, Acts i. 22, ii. 
32, upon which the theory mainly rests, are not evidence of the 
fact which can for a moment be accepted. It is obvious that the 
Twelve were Apostles from having been chosen disciples of the 
Master from the commencement of his active career, and not from 
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any fortuitous circumstance at its close. If Paul says, “Am I 
not an Apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our Lord?” he 
continues: “Are ye not my work in the Lord? If I am not an 
Apostle unto others, yet I am at least to you : for the seal of mine 
Apostleship are ye in the Lord. My defence to them that examine 
me is this.” There can be no doubt that the claims of Paul to 
the Apostolate were, during his life, constantly denied, and his 
authority rejected. As we have elsewhere pointed out, there is no 
evidence that his Apostleship was ever recognised by the elder 
Apostles, nor that his claim was ever submitted to them. Even 
in the second century the Clementine Homilies deny him the 
honour, and make light of his visions and revelations. All the 
evidence we possess shows that Paul’s vision of Jesus did not 
secure for him much consideration in his own time—a circumstance 
which certainly does not tend to establish its reality. 

What weight can we, then, attach to the representation in the 
Acts of the Apostles of the conversion of Paul? Our examination 
of that work has sufficiently shown that none of its statements can 
be received as historical. Where we have been able to compare 
them with the Epistles of Paul, they have not been in agreement. 
Nothing could be more obvious than the contradiction between 
the narrative of Paul’s conduct after his conversion, according to 
Acts, and the account which Paul gives in the Galatian letter. 
We need not repeat the demonstration here. Where we possess 
the means of comparison we discover the inaccuracy of Acts. 
Why should we suppose that which we cannot compare more 
accurate? So far as our argument is concerned, it matters very 
little whether we exclude the narrative of the conversion of Acts or 
not. We point out, however, that there is no confirmation what- 
ever in the writings of Paul of the representation of his conversion 
by means of a vision of Jesus, which, upon all considerations, may 
much more reasonably be assigned to a somewhat later period. 
If we ventured to conjecture, we should say that the author of 
Acts has expanded the scattered sayings of Paul into this narrative, 
making the miraculous conversion by a personal interposition of 
Jesus, which he therefore relates no less than three times, counter- 
balance the disadvantage of his not having followed Jesus in the 
flesh. It is curious that he has introduced the bare statement into 
the third Synoptic, that Jesus “was seen by Simon” (66 
Lipwve),? which none of the other Evangelists mentions, but 
which he may have found, without further particulars, &p6 
Kn¢¢, in the Epistle whence he derived, perhaps, materials for 
the other story. In no case can the narrative in Acts be 
received as evidence of the slightest value; but in order not 
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to pass over even such statements in silence, we shall very briefly 
examine it. 

The narrative is repeated thrice: in the first instance (ix. i f.) as 
a historical account of the transaction ; next (xxt. 4 f.) introduced 
into a speech supposed to be delivered by Paul to the Jews when 
taken prisoner in consequence of their uproar on finding him in 
the Temple purifying himself with the four men who had a vow— 
a position which cannot historically be reconciled with the character 
and views of Paul; and, thirdly, again put into the mouth of the 
Apostle (xxvi. 9 f.) when he pleads his cause before King Agrippa. 
Paul is represented in the headlong career of persecuting the 
Church, and going with letters from the high priest empowering 
him to bring Christian men and women bound unto Jerusalem. 
“And as he journeyed, it came to pass that he drew nigh to 
Damascus, and suddenly there shone round about him a light out 
of the heaven, and he fell upon the earth and heard a voice saying 
unto him: Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? And he said, 
Who art thou, Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou perse- 
cutest. But rise and go into the city, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do.”* In the second account there is so far 
no very wide discrepancy, but there, as in the third, the time is 
said to be about noon. There is a very considerable difference in 
the third account, however, more especially in the report of what 
is said by the voice: xxvi. 13. “ At mid-day, O King, I saw in the 
way a light from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining 
round about me and those journeying with me; 14. and when we 
all fell to the earth, I heard a voice saying unto me in the Hebrew 
tongue: Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? it is hard for thee 
to kick against pricks. 15. And I said: Who art thou, Lord ? 
And the Lord said: I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 16. But 
rise and stand upon thy feet; for I was seen by thee for this 
purpose, to choose thee a minister and a witness both of these 
things which thou sawest, and of the things in which I will appear 
unto thee; 17. delivering thee from the people and from the 
Gentiles, unto whom I send thee; 18. to open their eyes, that 
they may turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and a 
lot among them which are sanctified by faith that is in me.”2 

It will be admitted that this address is widely different from that 
reported in the two earlier accounts. Apologists argue that in this 
third narrative Paul has simply transferred from Ananias to Jesus 
the message delivered to him by the former, according to the 
second account. Let us first see what Ananias is there repre- 
sented as saying. Acts xxii. 14: “And he said: The God of our 
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fathers chose thee, to know his will and to see the Righteous 
One ;' 15. for thou shalt be a witness to him unto all men of 
what thou hast seen and heard.”? Now, Paul clearly professes in 
the speech which he is represented as delivering before Agrippa to 
state what the voice said to him: “And he said,” “and I said,” 
“and he said,” distinctly convey the meaning that the report is to 
be what was actually said. If the sense of what Ananias said to him 
is embodied in part of the address ascribed to the voice, it is 
strangely altered and put into the first person ; but, beyond this, 
there is much added which appears neither in the speech of 
Ananias nor anywhere else in any of the narratives. If we 
further compare the instructions given to Ananias in the vision of 
the first narrative with his words in the second and those ascribed 
to the voice in the third, we shall see that these again differ very 
materially. Acts ix. 15. “But the Lord said unto him: Go; for 
this man is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before 
Gentiles and kings, and the sons of Israel: 16. For I will show 
him how great things he must suffer for my name’s sake.”3 What 
must we think of a writer who deals so freely with his materials, 
and takes such liberties even with so serious a matter as this 
heavenly vision and the words of the glorified Jesus ? 

In the third account Jesus is represented as saying: ‘It is 
hard for thee to kick against pricks.”4 ‘This is a well-known 
proverbial saying, frequently used by classical Greek and Latin 
authors,5 and not altogether strange to Hebrew. It is a singularly 
anthropomorphic representation to put such a saying into the 
mouth of the divine apparition, and it assists in betraying the 
mundane origin of the whole scene. Another point deserving 
consideration is that Paul is not told what he is to do by the voice 
of Jesus, but is desired to go into the city to be there instructed 
by Ananias. This is clearly opposed to Paul’s own repeated 
asseverations. ‘For neither did I receive it from man nor was 
taught it, but through a revelation of Jesus Christ,”° is his state- 
ment. ‘The details of the incident itself, moreover, are differently 
stated in the various accounts, and cannot be reconciled. Accord- 
ing to the first account, the companions of Paul “‘ stood speechless” 


* It will be remembered that this epithet occurs in Acts iii. 14, vii. 52, and 
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(ix. 7); in the third, they “all fell to the earth” (xxvi. 14). 
The explanation that they first fell to the ground and then rose up 
fails satisfactorily to harmonise the two statements ; as does like- 
wise the suggestion that the first expression is simply an idiomatic 
mode of saying that they were speechless, independent of position. 
Then again, in the first account, it is said that the men stood 
speechless, ‘“‘ hearing the voice (dxovovres ts ovis), but seeing no 
one.”* In the second we are told: “ And they that were with me 
saw indeed the light; but they heard not the voice (rjv dovnv 
otk ykovray) of him speaking to me.”? No two statements could 
be more contradictory. The attempt to reconcile them~ by 
explaining the verb axodw in the one place “to hear” and in the 
other “to understand” is inadmissible, because wholly arbitrary. 
It is quite obvious that the word is used in the same sense in both 
passages, the difference being merely the negative. In the third 
account the voice is described as speaking “in the Hebrew 
tongue,”3 which was probably the native tongue of the companions 
of Paul from Jerusalem. If they heard the voice speaking 
Hebrew, they must have understood it. The effort to make the 
vision clearly objective, and, at the same time, to confine it to 
Paul, leads to these complications. The voice is heard, though the 
speaker is not seen, by the menin the one story, whilst the light is 
seen and the voice not heard in the other, and yet it speaks in Hebrew 
according to the third, and even makes use of classical proverbs, 
and uses language wondrously similar to that of the author of Acts. 

We may remark here that Paul’s Gospel was certainly not 
revealed to him upon this occasion; and, therefore, the expressions 
in his Epistles upon this subject must be referred to other 
revelations. There is, however, another: curious point to be 
observed. Paul is not described as having actually seen Jesus in 
the vision. According to the first two accounts, a light shines 
round about him, and he falls to the ground and hears a voice ; 
when he rises he is blind. If, in the third account, he sees the 
light from heaven above the brightness of the sun shining round 
about him and his companions,5 they equally see it according to 
the second account.° The blindness, therefore, is miraculous and 
symbolic, for the men are not blinded by the light.7_ It is singular 
that Paul nowhere refers to this blindness in his letters. It cannot 
be doubted that the writer’s purpose is to symbolise the very 
change from darkness to light, in the case of Paul, which, after 
Old ‘Testament prophecies, is referred to in the words ascribed, 
in the third account,® to the voice. Paul, thus, only sees the 
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light which surrounds the glorified Jesus, but not his own person, 
and the identification proceeds only from the statement: “I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest.” It is true that the expression is 
strangely put into the mouth of Jesus, in the third account: “for 
I was seen by thee (6f4yv cov) for this purpose,” etc.;. but the 
narrative excludes the actual sight of the speaker, and it is scarcely 
possible to read the words just quoted, and their context, without 
being struck by their incongruity. We need not indicate the 
sources of this representation of light shrouding the heavenly 
vision, so common in the Old “Testament. Before proceeding to 
the rest of the account, we may point out in passing the similarity 
of the details of this scene to the vision of Daniel x. 7-9. 
Returning to the first narrative, we are told that, about 
the same time as this miracle was occurring to Paul, a 
supernatural communication was being made to Ananias in 
Damascus: ix. to. “And to him said the Lord in a vision: 
Ananias. And he said, Behold I am here, Lord. 11. And the 
Lord said unto him: Rise and go to the street which is called 
Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for one called Saul, of 
Tarsus ; for, behold he prayeth; 12. and he saw a man named 
Ananias, who came in and put his hand on him that he might 
receive sight. 13. But Ananias answered, Lord, I heard from 
many concerning this man, how much evil he did to thy saints in 
Jerusalem: 14. And here he hath authority from the chief priests 
to bind all that call on thy name. 15. But the Lord said, Go, 
etc. (quoted above). 17. And Ananias went away, and entered 
into the house; and having put his hands on him said: Brother 
Saul, the Lord hath sent me, even Jesus that appeared unto thee 
in the way by which thou camest, that thou mightest receive 
sight and be filled with the Holy Spirit. 18. And immediately 
there fell from his eyes as it were scales; and he received sight, 
rose up, and was baptised, and having taken food was strength- 
ened.” We have already had occasion to point out, in connection 
with the parallelism kept up in Acts between the Apostle of the 
Gentiles and the Apostle of the Circumcision, that a similar 
double vision is narrated by the author as occurring to Peter 
and Cornelius. Some further vision is referred to in v. 12; for 
in no form of the narrative of Paul’s vision on the way to Damascus 
is he represented as seeing a man named Ananias coming to him 
for the purpose described. Many questions are suggested by the 
story just quoted. How did Ananias know that Paul had 
authority from the chief priests to arrest any one? How could 
he argue in such a way with the Lord? Did he not then know 
that Jesus had appeared to Paul on the way? How did he get 
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that information? Is it not an extraordinary thing that Paul 
never mentions Ananias in any of his letters, nor in any way alludes 
to these miracles? We have already referred to the symbolic 
nature of the blindness and recovery of sight on receiving the 
Holy Spirit and being baptised, and this is rendered still more 
apparent by the statement: v. 9. “And he was three days without 
sight, and neither did eat nor drink.” 

We may further point out that in immediate connection with 
this épisode Paul is represented, in the second account, as stating 
that, on going to Jerusalem, he has another vision of Jesus: 
xxii. 17. “ And-it came to pass that, when I returned to Jerusalem 
and was praying in the Temple, I was inatrance, 18. and saw him 
saying unto me: Make haste, and get thee quickly out of Jeru- 
salem ; for they will not receive thy witness concerning me. 19. 
And I said: Lord, they themselves know that I was wont to 
imprison and beat in every synagogue them that believe on thee. 
20. And when the blood of Stephen, thy witness, was shed, I also 
was standing by and consenting, and keeping the garments of them 
that slew him. 21. And he said unto me: Go, for I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles.” It seems impossible, con- 
sidering the utter silence of Paul, that the apparition to which 
he refers can have spoken to him as described upon these occa- 
sions. We have elsewhere remarked that there is not the slightest 
evidence in his own: or other writings connecting Stephen with 
Paul, and it may be appropriate to add here that, supposing him 
to have been present when the martyr exclaimed, ‘‘ Lo, I behold 
the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on the right 
hand of God,”? it is singular that he does not name him as one of 
those by whom Jesus ‘“ was seen.” 

To resume this discussion, however: we have already shown 
that the statements of the Acts regarding Paul’s conduct after this 
alleged vision are distinctly in contradiction with the statements of 
Paul. The explanation here given of the cause of Paul’s leaving 
Jerusalem, moreover, is not in agreement with Acts ix. 29 f., and 
much less with Gal. i. 20 f. ‘The three narratives themselves are 
full of irreconcilable differences and incongruities, which destroy 
all reasonable confidence in any substantial basis for the story. It 
is evident that the three narratives are from the same pen, and 
betray the composition of the author of Acts. They cannot be 
regarded as true history. The hand of the composer is very 
apparent in the lavish use of the miraculous, so characteristic of 
the whole work. Such a narrative cannot be received in evidence. 

The whole of the testimony before us, then, simply amounts to 
this : Paul believed that he had seen Jesus some years after his 
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death ; there is no evidence that he ever saw him during his life. 
He states that he had “received” that he was seen by various 
other persons, but he does not give the slightest information as to 
who told him, or what reasons he had for believing the statements 
to be correct; and still less does he narrate the particulars of the 
alleged appearances, or even of his own vision. Although we have 
no detailed statements of these extraordinary phenomena, we may 
assume that, as Paul himself believed that he had seen Jesus, 
certain other people of the circle of his disciples likewise believed 
that they had seen the risen Master. The whole of the evidence 
for the Resurrection reduces itself to an undefined belief on the 
part of a few persons, in a notoriously superstitious age, that after 
Jesus had died and been buried they had seen him alive. These 
visions, it is admitted, occurred at a time of the most intense 
religious excitement, and under circumstances of wholly excep- 
tional mental agitation and distress. The wildest alternations of 
fear, doubt, hope, and indefinite expectation added their effects to 
oriental imaginations already excited by indignation at the fate of 
their Master, and sorrow or despair.at such a dissipation of their 
Messianic dreams. There was present every element of intellectual 
and moral disturbance. Now, must we seriously ask again whether 
this bare and wholly unjustified belief can be accepted as satisfac- 
tory evidence for so astounding a miracle as the Resurrection? 
Can the belief of such men, in such an age, establish the reality of 
a phenomenon which contradicts universal experience? It comes 
to us in the form of bare belief from the Age of Miracles, unsupported 
by facts, uncorroborated by evidence, unaccompanied by proof of 
investigation, and unprovided with material for examination. 
What is such belief worth? We have no hesitation in saying that 
it is absolutely worth nothing. 


We might here well bring our inquiry to a close, for we have no 
further evidence to deal with. The problem, however, is so full of 
interest that we cannot yet lay it down, and although we must 
restrain our argument within certain rigid limits, and wholly refrain 
from entering into regions of mere speculation, we may further 
discuss the origin and nature of the belief in the Resurrection. 
Recognising the fact that, although its nature and extent are very 
indefinite, there existed an undoubted belief that after his death 
Jesus was seen alive, the argument is advanced that there must 
have been a real basis for this belief. ‘‘ The existence of a 
Christian society,” says an apologetic writer, “is the first and (if 
rightly viewed) the final proof of the historic truth of the miracle 
on which it was founded. It may, indeed, be said that the Church 
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was founded upon the belief in the Resurrection, and not upon the 
Resurrection itself; and that the testimony must therefore be 
limited to the attestation of the belief, and cannot reach to the 
attestation of the fact. But belief expressed in action is for the 
most part the strongest evidence which we can have of any historic 
event. Unless, therefore, it can be shown that the origin of the 
apostolic belief in the Resurrection, with due regard to the fulness 
of its characteristic form and the breadth and rapidity of its 
propagation, can be satisfactorily explained on other grounds, the 
belief itself is a sufficient proof of the fact.”* This is obviously 
Paley’s argument of the Twelve men? in a condensed form. 
Belief in action may be the strongest evidence which we can have 
of any historic event; but when the historic event happens to be 
an event in religious history, and an astounding miracle like the 
Resurrection, such bare évidence, emanating from such an age, is 
no evidence at all. The breadth and rapidity of its propagation 
absolutely prove nothing but belief in the report of those who 
believed ; although it is very far from evident that people em- 
braced Christianity from a rational belief in the Resurrection. No 
one pretends that the Gentiles who believed made a preliminary 
examination of the truth of the Resurrection. If breadth and 
rapidity of propagation be taken as sufficient proof of the truth of 
facts, we might consider Buddhism and Mohammedanism as satis- 
factorily attested creeds. There could not be a greater fallacy than 
the supposition that the origin of a belief must be explained upon 
other grounds, or that belief itself accepted as a sufficient proof of 
the fact asserted. The truth or falsehood of any allegation is 
determined by a balance of evidence, and the critic is no more 
bound to account for the formation of erroneous belief than he is 
bound to believe because he may not, after a great lapse of time, 
be able so clearly to demonstrate the particular manner in which 
that erroneous belief originated, that any other mode is definitely 
excluded. ‘The allegation that a dead man rose from the dead and 
appeared to several persons alive is contrary to universal experience ; 
but, on the other hand, the prevalence of defective observation, 
mistaken inference, self-deception, and credulity, any of which 
might lead to such belief, are only too much in accordance with it. 
Is it necessary to define which peculiar form of error is present in 
every false belief before, with this immense preponderance of 
evidence against it, we finally reject it? We think not. Any 
explanation consistent with universal experience must be adopted, 
rather than a belief which is contradictory to it. 

There are two theories which have been advanced to explain 
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the origin of the Apostolic belief in the Resurrection, to which we 
may now briefly refer ; but it must be clearly understood that the 
suggestion of an explanation is quite apart from our examination 
of the actual evidence for the Resurrection. Fifty explanations 
might be offered, and be considered unsatisfactory, without in the 
least degree altering the fact that the testimony for the final 
miracle of Christianity is totally insufficient, and that the allegation 
that it actually occurred cannot be maintained. The first explana- 
tion, adopted by some able critics, is that Jesus did not really die 
on the cross, but, being taken down alive, and his body: being 
delivered to friends, he subsequently revived. In support of this 
theory, it is argued that Jesus is represented by the Gospels as 
expiring after having been but three to six hours upon the cross, 
which would have been an unprecedentedly rapid death. It is 
affirmed that only the hands and not the feet were nailed to the 
cross. The Crurifragium, not usually accompanying crucifixion, 
is dismissed as unknown to the three Synoptists, and only inserted 
by the fourth Evangelist for dogmatic reasons ; and of course the 
lance-thrust disappears with the leg-breaking. Thus the apparent 
death was that profound faintness which might well fall upon such 
an organisation after some hours of physical and mental agony on 
the cross, following the continued strain and fatigue of the previous 
night. As soon as he had sufficiently recovered, it is supposed 
that Jesus visited his disciples a few times to re-assure them, but 
with precaution on account of the Jews, and was by them believed 
to have risen from the dead, as indeed he himself may likewise 
have supposed, reviving as he had done from the faintness of death." 
Seeing, however, that his death had set the crown upon his work, 
the Master withdrew into impenetrable obscurity, and was heard of 
no more. 

We have given but the baldest outline of this theory ; for it 
would occupy too much space to represent it adequately and show 


? Gfrdrer, who maintains the theory of a Scheintod with great ability, thinks 
that Jesus had believers amongst the rulers of the Jews, who, although they 
could not shield him from the opposition against him, still hoped to save him 
from death. Joseph, a rich man, found the means of doing so. He prepared 
the new sepulchre close to the place of execution, to be at hand—begged the 
body from Pilate—the immense quantity of spices bought by Nicodemus being 
merely to distract the attention of the Jews—and Jesus, being quickly carried to the 
sepulchre, was restored to life by their efforts. He interprets the famous verse, 
John xx. 17, curiously. The expression, ‘‘I have not yet ascended to my Father 
and your Father,” etc., he takes as meaning simply the act of dying— 
‘going to heaven”; and the reply of Jesus is equivalent to: ‘Touch 
me not, for I am still flesh and blood—I am not yet dead.” Jesus 
sees his disciples only a few times mysteriously, and, believing that he 
had set the final seal to the truth of his work by his death, he then 
retires into impenetrable gloom (Das Hetligthum und die Wahrhevt, p. 107 f., 
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the ingenuity with which it is worked out, and the very consider- 
able support which it receives from statements in the Gospels, and 
from inferences deducible from them. We do not ourselves adopt 
this explanation, although it must be clearly repeated that, were the 
only alternative to do so or to fall back upon the hypothesis of a 
miracle, we should consider it preferable. A serious objection 
brought against the theory seems to be that it is not natural to 
suppose that, after such intense and protracted fatigue and anxiety, 
followed by the most cruel agony on the cross, agony both of soul 
and body,! ending in unconsciousness only short of death, Jesus 
could within a short period have presented himself to his disciples 
with such an aspect as could have conveyed to them the impression 
of victory over death by the Prince of Life. He must still, it is 
urged, have presented the fresh traces of suffering and weakness 
little calculated to inspire them with the idea of divine power and 
glory. This is partly, but not altogether, true. There is no 
evidence, as we shall presently show, that the appearances of 
Jesus occurred so soon as is generally represented ; and, in their 
astonishment at again seeing the Master whom they supposed to 
be dead, the disciples could not have been in a state minutely 
to remark the signs of suffering, then probably, with the power 
of a mind like that of Jesus over physical weakness, little apparent. 
Time and imagination would doubtless soon have effaced from 
their minds any such impressions, and left only the belief that he 
had risen from the dead to develop and form the Christian 
doctrine. A more powerful objection seems to us the disappear- 
ance of Jesus. We cannot easily persuade ourselves that such a 
teacher could have renounced his work and left no subsequent 
trace of his existence. Still, it must be admitted that -many 
explanations might be offered on this head, the most obvious 
being that death, whether as the result of the terrible crisis 
through which he had passed or from some other cause, may 
soon after have ensued. We repeat, however, that we neither 
advance this explanation nor think it worth while to discuss it 
seriously, not because we think it untenable, although we do not 
adopt it, but because we consider that there is another explanation 
of the origin of belief in the Resurrection which is better, and 
which is, in our opinion, the true one. We mean that which is 
usually called the ‘‘ vision hypothesis.” 


* Holsten remarks that the cry put into the mouth of Jesus on the Cross, in 
the first and second Synoptics, ‘‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” if genuine, can scarcely be otherwise historically conceived than as a 
surrender of his last hope that God’s will would not continue his sufferings even 
unto death (Zum Ev. des Paulus u. Petr., p. 227). 
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The phenomenon which has to be accounted for is the Apostolic 
belief that, after he had been dead and buried, Jesus “ was seen” 
(8$6n) by certain persons. The explanation which we offer, and 
which has long been adopted in various forms by able critics, is 
that doubtless Jesus was seen, but the vision was not real and 
objective, but illusory and subjective: that is to say, Jesus was 
not himself seen, but only a representation of Jesus within the 
minds of the beholders. This explanation not only does not 
impeach the veracity of those who affirmed that they had seen 
Jesus, but, accepting to a certain extent a subjective truth as the 
basis of the belief, explains upon well-known and natural principles 
the erroneous inference deduced from the subjective vision. It 
seems to us that the points to be determined are simple and 
obvious: Is it possible fora man to mistake subjective impres- 
sions for objective occurrences? Is it possible that any consider- 
able number of persons can at the same time receive similar 
subjective impressions and mistake them for objective facts? If 
these questions can be answered affirmatively, and it can be 
shown that the circumstances, the characters, the constitution of 
those who believed in the first instance, favoured the reception of 
such subjective impressions and the deduction of erroneous 
inferences, it must be admitted that a satisfactory explanation can 
thus be given of the Apostolic belief on other grounds than the 
reality of a miracle opposed to universal experience. 

No sooner is the first question formulated than it becomes 
obvious to everyone who is acquainted with psychological and 
physiological researches, or who has even the most elementary 
knowledge of the influence of the mind upon the body, that it 
must at once be answered in the affirmative. Indeed, the affirma- 
tion that subjective impressions, in connection with every sense, 
can be mistaken for, and believed to be, actual objective effects is 
so trite that it seems almost superfluous to make it. Every reader 
must be well acquainted with illustrations of the fact. The only 
difficulty is to deal authoritatively with such a point within 
moderate compass. We must limit ourselves to the sense of 
sight. “There are abundant proofs,” says Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
“that impressions may be made in the brain by other causes 
simulating those which are made on it by external objects through 
the medium of the organs of sense, thus producing false percep- 
tions, which may, in the first instance, and before we have had 
time to reflect on the subject, be mistaken for realities.”* The 
limitation here introduced, ‘“‘ before we have had time to reflect on 
the subject,” is, of course, valid in the case of those whose reason 
is capable of rejecting the false perceptions, whether on the ground 
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of natural law or of probability; but, in anyone ignorant of 
natural law, but familiar with the idea of supernatural agency and the 
occurrence of miraculous events, it is obvious that reflection, if 
reflection of a sceptical kind can even be assumed, would have little 
chance of arriving at any true discrimination of phenomena. 
Speaking of the nervous system and its functions, and more 
immediately of the relation of the Cerebrum to the Sensorium 
and the production of spectral illusions, Dr. Carpenter says, in his 
work on the Principles of Mental Physiology: “Still stronger 
evidence of the same associated action of the Cerebrum and 
Sensorium is furnished by the study of the phenomena designated 
as Spectral Illusions. These are clearly sensorial states not 
excited by external objects; and it is also clear that they frequently 
originate in cerebral changes, since they represent creations of the 
mind, and are not mere reproductions of past sensations.” Dr. 
Carpenter refers, in illustration, to a curious illusion to which Sir 
John Herschel was subject, “in the shape of the involuntary 
occurrence of visual impressions, into which geometrical regularity 
of form enters as the leading character. These were not of the 
nature of those ocular Spectra which may be attributed with 
probability to retinal changes.” Dr. Carpenter then continues : 
“ We have here of a reproduction of sensorial impressions formerly 
received, but a construction of new forms by a process which, if 
it had been carried on consciously, we should have called imagina- 
tion. And it is difficult to see how it is to be accounted for in 
any other way than by an unconscious action of the cerebrum ; 
the products of which impress themselves on the sensorial con- 
sciousness, just as, in other cases, they express themselves through 
the motor apparatus.” The illusions described by Sir John 
Herschel, who, as he himself says, was “as little visionary as most 
people,” should be referred to, 

Of the production of sensations by ideas there can be no possible 
doubt,3 and, consequently, as little of the realisation by the person 
in whom they are produced of subjective impressions exactly as 
though they were objective. With regard to false perceptions, Dr. 
Carpenter says: “ It has been shown that the action of zdeational 
states upon the Sensorium can modify or even produce sensations. 
But the action of pre-existing states of Mind is still more frequently 
shown in modifying the czterprecation which we put upon our sense- 
impressions. For, since almost every such interpretation is an act 
of judgment based upon experience, that judgment will vary 


* Sir John Herschel gives a full account of them in his Popular Lectures on 
ea Subjects (Daldy, Isbester, & Co., 1876, p. 402 f.). 
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according to our mental condition at the time it is delivered ; 
and will be greatly affected by any dominant idea or feeling, so as 
even to occasion a complete mis- interpretation of the objective 
source of the sense-impression, as often occurs in what is termed 
‘absence of mind.’ The following case, mentioned by Dr. Tuke* 
as occurring within his own knowledge, affords a good example of 
this fallacy: ‘A lady was walking one day from Penrhyn to 
Falmouth, and, her mind being at that time, or recently, occupied 
by the subject of drinking-fountains, thought she saw in the road 
a newly-erected fountain, and even distinguished an inscription 
upon it—namely, “ Z/ any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.” Some time afterwards she mentioned the fact with 
pleasure to the daughters of a gentleman who was supposed to 
have erected it. They expressed their surprise at her statement, 
and assured her that she must be quite mistaken. Perplexed with 
the contradiction between the testimony of her senses and of those 
who would have been aware of the fact had it been true, and 
feeling that she could not have been deceived (“ for seeing is 
believing ”), she repaired to the spot, and found to her astonish- 
ment that no drinking-fountain was in existence—only a few 
scattered stones, which had formed the foundation upon which the 
suggestion of an expectant imagination had built the superstructure. 
The subject having previously occupied her attention, these sufficed 
to form, not only a definite erection, but one inscribed by an 
appropriate motto corresponding to the leading idea.’ ”? 

We may give as another illustration an illusion which presented 
itself to Sir Walter Scott. He had been reading, shortly after the 
death of Lord Byron, an account in a publication professing to 
detail the habits and opinions of the poet. As Scott had been 
intimate with Lord Byron, he was deeply interested in the publica- 
tion, which contained some particulars relative to himself and 
other friends. “Their sitting-room opened into an entrance hall, 
rather fantastically fitted up with articles of armour, skins of wild 
animals, and the like. It was when laying down his book, and 
passing into this hall, through which the moon was beginning to 
shine, that the individual of whom I speak saw, right before him, 
and in a standing posture, the exact representation of his departed 
friend whose recollection had been so strongly brought to his 
imagination. He stopped for a single moment, so as to notice the 
wonderful .accuracy with which fancy had impressed upon the 
bodily eye the peculiarities of dress and posture of the illustrious 
poet. Sensible, however, of the delusion, he felt no sentiment 
save that of wonder at the extraordinary accuracy of the 


* Influence of the Mind on the Body, p. 44. 2 Carpenter, 20., 206 f. 
3 It is likewise quoted by Dr. Carpenter, p. 207 f. 
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resemblance, and stoped onward towards the figure, which resolved 
itself, as he approached, into the various materials of which it was 
composed. These were merely a screen, occupied by great-coats, 
shawls, plaids, and such other articles as usually are found in a 
country entrance-hall. The spectator returned to the spot from 
which he had seen the illusion, and endeavoured, with all his 
power, to recall the image which had been so singularly vivid. 
But this was beyond his capacity,” etc.t Although Sir Walter 
Scott might be sensible of the delusion, it may be more than 
doubted whether, in the first century of our era, such an apparition 
proceeding from or connected with religious agitation of mind 
would have been considered so. 

Dr. Abercrombie? mentions many instances of spectral illusions, 
“some of the most authentic facts” relating to which he classes 
under the head of ‘‘intense mental conceptions so strongly im- 
pressed upon the mind as, for the moment, to be believed to have 
a real existence.” We cannot, however, venture to quote illustra- 
tions.3 Dr. Hibbert, in whose work on Apparitions many inte- 
resting instances are to be found, thus concludes his consideration 
of the conditions which lead to such illusions: “I have at length 
concluded my observations on what may be considered as the 
leading mental laws which are connected with the origin of spectral 
impressions. The general inference to be drawn from them is, 
that Apparitions are nothing more than morbid symptoms, which 
are indicative of an intense excitement of the renovated feelings of the 
mind.” Subjective visions, believed to have had objective reality, 
abound in the history of the world. They are familiar to all who 
have read the lives of the Saints, and they have accompanied the 
progress of Christianity in various forms from the trances of 
Montanism to the vision of the ‘Immaculate Conception” in the 
Grotto of Lourdes. 

If we turn to the inquiry whether a similar subjective impression 
can be received by many persons at one time and be mistaken by 
them for an objective reality, an equally certain reply in the 
affirmative must unhesitatingly be given. The contagiousness of 
emotion is well known,5 and the rapidity with which panic, for 
instance, spreads from a single individual to the mass is remarked 
every day. The most trifling incident, unseen by more than a 


* Demonology and Witchcraft, 1868, Letter i., p. 37 f. 

2 Inquiries Concerning the Intellectual Powers, toth ed., p. 274 f. 

3 Everyone remembers the case of Luther and his visions of the Devil. 

4 Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions, by Samuel Hibbert, ae De 
F.R.S.E., 2nd ed., 1825, p. 375. 

5 We ripe point in illustration to the use of ‘* Tongues” in the Ceniiien 
Church, where the contagiousness of the ecstatic state is exemplified (1 Cor. 
xiv. 23, 26 f.). ‘i ’ 
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few, and, therefore, more pliant in the imagination of the many, 
has instantaneously convinced multitudes of the most erroneous 
inferences. We need not refer to the numerous religious and 
other mental epidemics which have swept over the face of the 
world, infecting society with the wildest delusions. From 
Montanism to camp meetings and revivals in our own day, 
it has been demonstrated that religious excitement and dominant 
ideas have spread with astonishing rapidity and power amongst 
the circles in which they have arisen. In certain states of nervous 
expectation, false impressions are instantaneously transmitted from 
one to another in a religious assembly. Dr. Carpenter says: 
“‘ Moreover, if not only a single individual, but several persons, 
should be ‘possessed’ by one and the same idea or feeling, the 
same misinterpretation may be made by all of them ; and in such 
a case the concurrence of their testimony does not add the least 
strength to it.- Of this we have a good example in the following 
occurrence cited by Dr. Tuke, as showing the influence of a 
‘dominant idea’ in falsifying the perceptions of a number of 
persons at once :—‘ During the conflagration at the Crystal Palace 
in the winter of 1866-67, when the animals were destroyed by the 
fire, it was supposed that the Chimpanzee had succeeded in 
escaping from his cage. Attracted to the roof, with this expec- 
tation in full force, men saw the unhappy animal holding on to it, 
and writhing in agony to get astride one of the iron ribs. It need 
not be said that its struggles were watched by those below with 
breathless suspense, and, as the newspapers informed us, ‘ with 
sickening dread.’ But there was no animal whatever there; and 
all this feeling was thrown away upon a tattered piece of blind, so 
torn as to resemble to the eye of fancy the body, arms, and legs 
of an ape!’ (Op. cit, p. 44). Another example of a like influ- 
ence affecting several individuals simultaneously in a_ similar 
manner is mentioned by Dr. Hibbert in his well-known treatise on 
Apparitions: ‘A whole ship’s company was thrown into the 
utmost consternation by the apparition of a cook who had died a 
few days before. He was distinctly seen walking ahead of the 
ship, with a peculiar gait by which he was distinguished when 
alive, through having one of his legs shorter than the other. On 
steering the ship towards the object it was found to be a piece of 
floating wreck.’ Many similar cases might be referred to, in which 
the imagination has worked up into ‘apparitions’ some common- 
place objects, which it has invested with attributes derived from | 
the previous mental state of the observer ; and the belief in such 
an apparition asa reality, which usually exists in such cases, unless 
antagonised by an effort of the reason, constitutes a de/uszon.”* 


Principles of Mental Physiology, 1876, p. 208 f. 
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We must maintain, indeed, that a number of persons assembled 
under the influence of strong similar ideas, and excited by the same 
active religious emotion, are more likely to be affected by similar 
subjective impressions to the extent of believing them to be objec- 
tive than one or two would be. The excitement of each acts upon 
the whole body, and is itself increased by reaction from the 
aggregate emotion. Each receives impressions from the other, 
which are vividly felt even without being verified by personal 
experience, The most nervous temperament in the assembly 
gives the final impetus to the excited imagination of the rest. In 
moments of supreme expectation and doubt enthusiasm overcomes 
reason. If one man see, if one man hear, the mental impression 
is credited with an objective cause, even when unfelt by others, 
and then a similar impression is soon carried from the brain to the 
sensorium of all. This does not involve the supposition of a 
diseased mind in ordinary cases, and in the instances which we 
have in view the false perceptions were, obviously, determined and 
encouraged by foregone conclusions of a nature rarely possible, 
and, when existing, rarely resisted. “There are many persons,” 
adds Dr. Carpenter, “ quite sane upon ordinary matters, and even 
(it may be) distinguished by some special form of ability, who are 
yet affected with what the writer once heard Mr. Carlyle term a 
‘ diluted insanity’; allowing their minds to become so completely 
‘possessed’ by ‘dominant ideas’ that their testimony as to what 
they declare themselves to have witnessed—even when several 
individuals concur in giving exactly the same account of it—must 
be regarded as utterly untrustworthy.”* 

That subjective impressions can, in the opinion of eminent 
Apologists, be recorded by an Evangelist as objective reality, we 
have already pointed out in connection with the statement of the 
first Synoptist, that “Many bodies of the saints were raised ; and 
they came out of the sepulchres after his Resurrection and appeared 
unto many” (xxvil. 52 f.). Milman and Dr. Farrar explain this 
by the supposition that the earthquake “seemed to have filled 
the air with ghostly visitants, who after Christ had risen appeared 
to linger in the Holy City.”? It follows as a logical consequence 
that, as this subjective impression felt by many at once is described 
in the Gospel as objective, these writers’ not only admit the 
possibility of such a mistake on the part of the observers, but 
that the Gospel, in adopting that mistake, may be suspected of 
a similar course in recording the appearances of Jesus.3 


* Principles of Mental Physiology, 1876, p. 209. t 

? Farrar, Life of Christ, ii., p. 419; Milman, Hist. of Christianity, i. 336 f. 
Passages quoted p. 817 f. 

3 We refer readers to some most interesting remarks of Dr. Lightfoot on the 
miraculous elements in the AZartyrdom of Polycarp (Apost. Fathers, part ii., 
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We have thus replied to the question whether the “ vision 
hypothesis ” could explain the belief of 500, or even of eleven 
persons, who supposed they had seen Jesus, and we do not 
think that any one who seriously considers the age and the 
circumstances under which the phenomenon is alleged to have 
occurred can doubt that such belief could very easily have 
resulted from merely subjective impressions. Before going further 
into the discussion of the matter, however, we must again, with a 
little more minuteness, call attention to the date of the actual 
statements upon which the whole argument turns. The Apostle 
Paul writes about a quarter of a century after the time when it is 
said that Jesus “ was seen” by those whom he names. Whatever 
opinion may be formed as to the amount of information obtained 
by Paul during the visit he paid to Jerusalem for the purpose of 
making the acquaintance of Peter, it is undeniable that some 
years had elapsed between the time when Jesus is supposed to 
have been seen and the time when Paul could have received 
information regarding these appearances from any of the Apostles. 
If we date the death of Jesus in the year 33, almost the latest 
date assigned to it by any eminent critic, and the conversion of 
Paul about a.p. 38-40," it will be remembered that the Apostle 
himself states that he did not go to Jerusalem till three years after, 
which brings us to A.D. 41-43 as the earliest time when Paul first 
came in personal contact with Peter and James. He did not go 
up to Jerusalem again for fourteen years after that, and we have 
no reason to believe that he met any of the Apostles in the 
interval, but the contrary, from his own account of that second 
visit, Gal. ii. 2. He could not, therefore, have heard anything of 
the appearances of Jesus even from Peter and James till some 
eight to ten years after they had taken place. From the other 
Apostles, in all probability, he cannot have heard anything till 
nearly twenty years had elapsed since they supposed they had seen 
Jesus. 

Where did he get his information regarding the 500 brethren 
at once? From whom did he get it? If the supposed appearance 
took place, as so many suggest, in Galilee, the date of his 
information is still more uncertain. If, on the other hand, it 
occurred in Jerusalem, whilst so many of the number were visitors 


1885, p. 598) which are particularly appropriate whilst considering this argument. 
They are quoted in 4 Reply to his Essays, 1889, p. 154 f. 

I The Chronicon Paschale dates it 42; and the following critics date it as 
noted: Michaelis, about 37? Kuinoel, 40; Heinrichs, 37°? Eichhorn, 37 or 
38; Hug, 35; Schmidt, 41; Bertholdt, 40; Feilmoser, 35; Winer, 38 ? 
de Wette, 37 or 38; Schott, 37; Schrader, 39; Anger, 38? Wieseler, 40 ; 
Ewald, 38; Meyer, 35 (Wieseler, Chronologie des apost. Zertalters, 1848, 
Chronologische Tabelle ; Meyer, Apg., p. 24). 
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only, it is obvious that the greater part must subsequently have 
left the Holy City and become scattered to their respective homes. 
The difficulty of obtaining information from more than a few of 
the soo becomes obvious. In any case, from no authority which 
we are entitled to assume could Paul have been minutely informed 
of these appearances less than eight to ten years after they occurred, 
and, then, of the vision of the Eleven, only from one of the number 
to whom the first vision appeared. Now, no one who considers the 
operation of memory, even in persons of more than usual sobriety 
of imagination, dealing with circumstances not likely to be 
exaggerated or distorted by feeling in the course of time, can doubt 
that, in ten years, all the details of such occasions, amidst which 
much excitement certainly prevailed, must have assumed a very 
different aspect from that which they originally bore. We may be 
permitted to quote a few words on this subject: ‘Though we are 
accustomed to speak of memory as if it consisted in an exact 
reproduction of past states of Consciousness, yet experience 1s con- 
tinually showing usthat this reproductionis very often zmexact, through 
the modification which the ‘trace’ has undergone in the interval. 
Sometimes the trace has been partially obliterated; and what 
remains may serve to give a very erroneous (because imperfect) 
view of the occurrence......./ And where it is one in which our own 
Feelings are interested, we are extremely apt to lose sight of what 
goes against them, so that the representation given by Memory is 
altogether one-sided. This is continually demonstrated by the 
entire dissimilarity of the accounts of the same accurrence or con- 
versation, which shall be given by two or more parties concerned 
in it, even when the matter is fresh in their minds, and they are 
honestly desirous of telling the truth. .And this diversity will 
usually become still more pronounced with the lapse of time, the trace 
becoming gradually but unconsciously modified by the habitual 
course of thought and feeling ; so that when it is so acted on after 
a lengthened interval as to bring up a reminiscence of the original 
occurrence, that reminiscence really represents, zof the actual 
occurrence, but the modified trace of it." This is specially likely 
to occur where, as in our case, there were Old Testament 
prophecies supposed to describe minutely the sufferings, death, and 
resurrection of the Messiah, to furnish lines which the transforma- 
tion of memory must insensibly follow. Unconsciously, we may 
be certain, the misty outlines of the original transaction would 
acquire consistency and take form according to the tenour of so 
infallible an index. It would require a memory of iron and of 
more than stubborn doggedness to resist the unobtrusive influence 
of supposed prophecies. Be it clearly understood that we speak 


* Carpenter, Principles of Mental Physiology, 1876, p. es 
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of an unconscious process, which is perfectly consistent with 
complete belief that the transformed trace exactly represents what 
originally took place. 

Adhering more closely to the point before us, can we suppose 
that the account which Paul received of these appearances, after 
that lapse of time, was a perfectly sober and unwarped description 
of what actually took place? We think not. Is it possible that 
the vision of the 500, for instance, had escaped the maturing 
influence of time? or that of the Eleven? We believe that it is 
not possible. However, Paul does not give a single detail, and 
consequently this argument mainly affects the abstract value of all 
such evidence, whether at first or second hand, but it likewise 
makes more vague the original transaction, so indefinitely sketched 
for us, which we have to explain. What was it the 500 really saw? 
“Jesus,” says the report matured by time ; and modern divines, 
taking the statement in its most objective sense, demand an 
explanation of the unknown phenomenon which led 500 to believe 
that they actually saw the risen Master. Did the 500 originally 
think anything of the kind? What impression did the individuals 
receive? Did any two receive precisely the same impressions ? 
There is not the slightest evidence that they did. Although Paul 
gives the most meagre report of these appearances that could well 
be conceived, it must be remembered that the impression made 
upon his own mind was not by the events themselves, but by the 
narrative of the events recounted at least eight or ten years after- 
wards. There can be no doubt that, earlier, Paul the persecutor 
must also frequently have heard of the Resurrection, and of 
alleged occasions when Jesus had been seen after his death and 
burial, from persecuted members of the Christian community; but 
beyond the undefined certainty of this we are not entitled to go. 
That what he heard must have received warmth of colouring from 
the fire of persecution is most probable. Of this, however, we 
shall speak presently. 

It is not necessary further to enlarge upon the superstition of 
the age of which we write. We have elsewhere quoted the opinion 
of an orthodox divine and Hebrew scholar on the character of the 
Jewish people about that period. ‘ Not to be more tedious, 
therefore, in this matter,” he says, “let two things only be 
observed: i. That the nation under the second Temple was 
given to magical arts beyond measure ; and i. That it was given 
to an easiness of believing all manner of delusions beyond 
measure.”? And again: ‘It is a disputable case whether the 
Jewish nation were more mad with superstition in matters of 


' Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice et Talmudice ; Works, ed. Pitman, epee oa 
p. 81. 
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religion, or with superstition in curious arts.”* Even supposing 
the Twelve to have been men of superior intelligence to most of 
their fellow countrymen of the period, it cannot reasonably be 
questioned that they were “men of like passions” and failings 
with the rest, and that, as were the most eminent men of all 
countries for centuries after, they were ignorant of the true order 
of nature, full of superstitious ideas regarding cosmical phenomena, 
and ready at all times to believe in miracles and supernatural 
interference with the affairs of life. As Jews, moreover, they had 
inherited belief in angelic agency and divine apparitions. The 
Old Testament is full of narratives in which God appears to 
the Patriarchs and Lawgivers of Israel. Celestial visions had 
been familiar to every Jew from his infancy, and the constant 
personal communications of God with his peculiar people were 
still the most sacred traditions of the nation. 

Nursed in the prevalent superstition of the time, educated by 
the Law and the Prophets to familiarity with the supernatural, 
and prepared by the fervid imagination of their race to recognise 
wonders in heaven and earth, the disciples were naturally prepared 
for the great Christian Miracle. The special circumstances in 
which they were placed at the death of Jesus conduced in 
the highest degree to excite that expectant attention which, in 
their state of profound agitation, rendered them readily susceptible 
of extraordinary impressions. The disciples had for a long 
period followed Jesus and felt the influence of his elevated 
character. It may be doubted how far they had entered into the 
spirit of his teaching, or understood the spiritual wisdom which 
lay beneath the noble simplicity of his language ; but it cannot be 
doubted that his personal greatness must have produced a 
profound effect upon their minds. When they came at last to 
understand, if in a material and imperfect way, his views as to 
his Messianic character, they can have had little difficulty in 
believing, in spite of the mysterious lowliness and humility of his 
aspect, although probably in a sense widely different from his 
own, that the hope of Israel had at last come, and that the hour 
of her redemption was at hand. It is probable that, as the enmity 
of the priests and rulers increased, and the danger of his position 
became more apparent, whilst he disdained unworthily to shrink 
from his public work, he must have felt all the peril before him, 
and observed the anxiety of his followers. It may be conceived 
that, under such circumstances, his teaching may have assumed 
even a higher spirituality than before, and, rising above the clouds 
of the present, soared out into that calmer future when the religion 
he founded would be accepted by men, and become a light to_ 
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the Gentiles and the glory of his people Israel. It is probable that 
he may have spoken of his death in spiritual terms as a sacrifice 
for them and for the world, which would secure the triumph of his 
work and regenerate mankind. Comforting those who had left all 
and followed him, but from whom he might so soon be parted, 
and knowing their doubts and fears, he must have re-assured their 
minds by inspiriting views of the inseparable nature of his union 
with those who loved him and did his commandments ; his spirit 
dwelling within them and leading them safely through the world, in 
the peace and security of souls raised by the truth beyond the 
reach of its corruption and its wrong. 

That they must have felt the strongest conviction of his 
Messianic character cannot be doubted, however confused 
may have been their ideas of the exact nature of his office, 
and of the manner in which his coming was to secure the 
triumph of Israel. The shock to their expectations and the 
utter dissipation of their hopes which must have been felt 
in the first moment of his arrest, hurried: trial, and cruel condem- 
nation can well be imagined. It is probable that, in that first 
moment of terror and bewilderment, the disciples indeed all 
forsook him and fled. No one who had consorted with the 
Great Teacher, however, and felt the influence of his mind, could 
long have resisted the reaction to nobler thoughts of him. In all 
the bitterness of sorrow for the loss of their master and friend, in 
horror at his agonising and shameful death, and in doubt, con- 
sternation, and almost despair, they must have gathered together 
again and spoken of these strange events. Believing Jesus to 
have been the Messiah, how could they interpret his death on the 
cross? If he was the Messiah, could he thus die? If Enoch and 
Elijah, if Moses, precursors of the Messiah, had not seen death, 
how could that prophet like unto Moses whom God had raised 
up end his career by a shameful death on the cross? 

Throughout that time of fiery trial and supreme mental agita- 
tion they must have perpetually sought in their own minds some 
explanation of the terrible events then occurring and seeming to 
blast all their hopes, and doubtless mystic utterances of Jesus 
must have assumed new meanings—meanings probably different 
from his own. In the accounts of the coming Messiah in the 
prophets they must have searched for some light by which to 
solve the inexplicable problem. Is it not conceivable that, in 
that last time of danger and darkness, when he saw the persecu- 
tion against him become more vehement, and felt that the path 
which he had chosen led him through danger and distress, 
perhaps to death Jesus may, in the bitter contemplation of that 
fanatical opposition of bigotry and superstition, have applied 
to himself the description of the suffering servant of God, 
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suffering—as all noble souls have done who are in advance of 
their age, and preach great truths which condemn either directly 
or by implication the vices and follies of their time—“ the 
oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely,” and, worse still, 
the ignoble insults of popular ignorance and fickleness? Here 
might seem to them the solution of the enigma; and, returning 
from that first flight of terror and bewilderment, feeling all the 
intense reaction of affection and grief, and faith in the Master 
quickened by shame at their abandonment of him in his moment 
of supreme affliction, still believing that he must be the Messiah, 
and in mute longing and expectation of the next events which 
were to confirm or confound their hopes, the disciples must 
have been in the climax of nervous agitation and excitement, and 
ready to receive any impression which might be suggested in 
their embarrassment.! 

According to Paul, it was Peter who first saw the risen Jesus. 
According to the first and fourth Gospels, the first appearance 
was to the women, and notably, in the latter, to Mary Magdalene, 
out of whom had been cast ‘seven devils,” and whose tempera- 
ment probably rendered her unusually susceptible of all such 
impressions. Did Paul intentionally omit all mention of the 
appearances to the women, or did he not know of them? 
In the latter case, we have an instructive light thrown on 
the Gospel tradition; in the former, the first suggestion 
of the Resurrection becomes even more clearly intelligible. It 
will be observed that in all this explanation we are left chiefly to 
conjecture, for the statements in the Gospels cannot, upon any 
point, be used with the slightest confidence. On the other hand, 
all that is demanded is that a probable or possible explanation of 
the origin of the belief in the Resurrection should be given ; and, 
in the total absence of historical data, we are entitled to draw 
inferences as to the course of events at the time. It may well be 
that a mistake as to the sepulchre, rendered not improbable if any 
hint of the truth be conveyed in the conflicting traditions of the 
Gospel, or one of many other suggestions which might be 
advanced, might lead the women or Peter to believe that the 
sepulchre was empty. Or some other even trifling circumstance, 
which we can no longer indicate with precision, might convey to 
the women or to Peter, in their state of nervous excitement, 
the last impulse wanting to cause that rapid revulsion from extreme 
depression, which is so suitable to the state which we may, perhaps, 


* Ewald points out that, according to the belief of the period, the souls of 
the dead hovered for a time between heaven and earth, and he considers that 
the belief undeniably played an important part in this sphere of visions of the 
Christ (Geschi a. Vo is7, Vie, p: 72 a.); 
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be allowed to call creative subjectivity. If we are to accept 
the indications scattered about the New Testament, the impetuous 
ardent temperament of Peter was eminently one to bound into 
sudden ecstatic enthusiasm, and in all probability some common- 
place or trifling incident may have been the spark which kindled 
into flame the materials already at glowing heat. The strong 
subjective impression that Jesus had risen would create a vision of 
him which, at once confirming previous conclusions, resolving 
perplexing doubts, and satisfying feverish expectations, would be 
accepted by each mind with little or no question as an objective 
reality. If Peter, or even the women, brought to the disciples the 
assurance that they had seen the Lord, we cannot doubt that, in 
the unparalleled position in which they were then placed, under 
all the circumstances of intense feeling and religious excitement 
at the moment, such emotions would be suddenly called into 
action as would give to these men the impression that they had 
seen the Master whom they had lost. These subjective impres- 
sions would be strengthened daily and unconsciously into ever 
more objective consistency, and, being confirmed by supposed 
prophecy, would be affirmed with a confidence insensibly inspired 
by dogmatic considerations. That the news would fly from 
believer to believer, meeting everywhere excited attention and 
satisfying eager expectancy, is certain ; and that these devout souls, 
swayed by every emotion of glad and exultant enthusiasm, would 
constantly mistake the suggestions of their own thoughts for 
objective realities is probable. Jesus died, was buried, and rose 
again “according to the Scriptures.” This would harden every 
timid supposition into assurance ; and, as time went on, what was 
doubtful would become certain, what was mysterious, clear ; and 
those who had seen nothing would take up and strengthen the 
tradition of those who had seen the Lord. 

It is argued that there was not time for the preparation of the 
disciples to believe in the Resurrection of Jesus between his 
crucifixion and “the third day,” when that event is alleged to have 
occurred, and, consequently, no probability of subjective impres- 
sions of so unexpected a nature being received. To those 
Apologists who adopt this argument we might point to many 
passages in the Gospels which affirm that the Resurrection on the 
third day was predicted. These, however, we assign, of course, to 
a later date. The argument assumes that there was no preparation 
in the teaching of Jesus, but this, as we have endeavoured to suggest, 
is not the case. If there had been no other, the mere assurance 
that he was the Messiah must have led to reflections, which 
demanded some other sequel to his career than the death of a 
slave. The mere suggestion of such a problem as must have 
proposed itself to the minds of the disciples: If all is to end here, 
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Jesus was not the Messiah: if he was the Messiah, what will 
now happen? must have led to expectant attention. But there 
was much more than this. In such moments as those of the 
Passion, thought works feverishly and fast. It is not to be 
supposed that Peter and the rest did not foresee the end, when 
Jesus was led away prisoner in the hands of his enemies. It is 
still less to be imagined that their minds were not ceaselessly 
revolving that problem, on the solution of which depended their 
fondest hopes and highest aspirations. It is most probable, 
indeed, that no time could have found the disciples in a state so 
ripe for strong-impressions as that immediately succeeding the 
death of their Master. 

There are, however, other aspects in which this point may be 
placed. What evidence is there that Jesus was seen, or supposed 
to have been seen, on the third day? Absolutely none worthy of 
the name. Paul does not say that he was ; and as for the Gospels, 
their statement is of no value, and the tradition which they record 
may be set down as a foregone dogmatic conclusion. Paul very 
distinctly shows this. He says: “For I delivered unto you first 
of all that which I also received, that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures, and that he was buried, and that he 
has been raised the third day, according to the Scriptures.”! 
The repetition of the phrase, “according to the Scriptures,” is very 
marked, and points to the fact that the purpose for which Jesus 
died—‘“ for our sins”—and the date of his Resurrection—‘ the 
third day”—are statements directly based upon Scripture. We 
have mentioned that the Scriptures supposed to indicate the third 
day do not really apply to the Messiah at ail, but this does not 
affect the question before us. Now, belieying this epoch to be 
defined in prophecy, this is precisely one of those points upon 
which memory would, in the lapse of time, be most likely to adjust 
itself to the prophecy. We will assume that Jesus was not “seen” 
before the third day. It is obvious that, if he was seen forty days 
after, it might be affirmed that he had been actually raised long 
before, on the third day. The vision occurring on the third day 
itself, even, could not prove that he had not “risen” before. 
There is, in fact, no reason o fix the third day except the 
statement of “Scripture,” and, the moment we accept that, we 
must recognise the force of dogmatic influence.? The fact 
that the third day has from early times been set apart as the 
Christian Sabbath does not prove anything. If the third day was 
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believed to be the day indicated by “Scripture” for the Resurrec- 
tion, of course that day would be selected as the time at which it 
must have occurred, and on which it should be commemorated. 
So far as the vision hypothesis is concerned, the day is of no 
consequence whatever, and the objection upon this point has no 
force. 

There is another consideration which we must mention, which 
is not only important in connection with an estimate of the 
evidence for the Resurrection, but the inferences from which 
clearly support the explanation we are proposing. Before stating 
it we may, in passing, again refer to the fact that it is nowhere 
affirmed that anyone was an eye-witness of the actual Resurrection. 
It is supposed to be proved by the circumstance that Jesus was 
subsequently “seen.” Observe, however, that the part of this 
miracle which could not well have been ascribed to subjective 
impressions—the actual resurrection—is, naturally enough, not 
seen by anyone, but that which comes precisely within the scope 
of such subjective action is said to have been seen by many. To 
come at once to our point, neither Paul, nor the Gospels, nor 
Christian tradition in any form, pretends that Jesus was seen 
by any one but his disciples and those who believed in him. In 
fact, Jesus only appeared to those who were prepared by faith and 
expectant attention to see him in the manner we assert. We are 
at present merely speaking of the earlier appearances, and reserving 
Paul for separate discussion. Why, we may inquire, did Jesus 
not appear to his enemies as well as to his friends? Nothing of 
course could have been more intelligible than his desire to comfort 
and reassure those who believed in and mourned for him, but to 
do this by no means excluded a wider manifestation of himself, 
supposing him to have actually risen from the dead. On the 
hypothesis that he only rose again and was seen through the 
yearning and enthusiastic faith of his followers, the reason why he 
was not seen by others is not hard to find. Yet it might be 
thought that the object of at once establishing beyond doubt his 
supernatural mission, and convincing his enemies of their crime 
and the Jews of their blindness and folly, was important enough. 
Had he shown himself to the Chief Priests and elders, and con- 
founded the Pharisees with the vision of him whom they had so 
cruelly nailed to the accursed tree, how might not the future of his 
followers have been smoothed, and the faith of many made strong! 
Or if he had stood again in the Courts of the Roman Procurator, 
no longer a prisoner buffeted and spat upon, but, the glorious 
Messiah, beyond the reach of Jewish malignity or Roman 
injustice! But no, he was seen by none but those devoted to him. 
We shall, of course, be told by Apologists that this also was “ for 
the trial of our faith”; though, to anyone who earnestly reflects, it 
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must seem childish to ask men to believe what is beyond their 
reason, yet conceal the evidence by which reason is supposed to 
be guided. The reply, however, is clear: for the trial of our faith 
or for any other reason, it is nevertheless certain that this evidence 
does not exist. When the argument which we are now discussing 
was first advanced long ago by Celsus, Origen had no _ better 
refutation than, after admitting the fact that Jesus was not after 
his resurrection seen as before publicly and by all men, to take 
refuge in the belief that the passage of Paul regarding his appear- 
ances contains wonderful mysteries which, if understood, would 
explain why Jesus did not show himself after that event as he had 
done before it.? 

We must now proceed to show that the vision of Paul is satis- 
factorily explained by the same hypothesis. We have already 
proved that there is no evidence of any value that Paul’s conver- 
sion was due to his having seen Jesus in a manner which he 
believed to be objective and supernatural. To represent the arch 
persecutor Paul transformed in a moment, by a miraculous vision 
of Jesus, into the Apostle of the Gentiles was highly characteristic 
of the author of Acts, who further represerits Paul as immediately 
preaching publicly in Damascus and confounding the Jews. 
Widely different is the statement of Paul. He distinctly affirms 
that he did not communicate with flesh and blood, nor went he up 
to Jerusalem to them which were Apostles before him, but that he 
immediately went away into Arabia. The Fathers delighted in 
representing this journey to Arabia as an instance of Paul’s fervour 
and eagerness to preach the Gospel in lands over which its sound 
had not yet gone forth. There can be no doubt, however, 
that Paul’s journey to Arabia and his sojourn there were for 
the purpose of reflection. It is only in legends that instantaneous 
spiritual revolutions take place. In sober history the process is 
more slow and progressive. We repeat that there is no evidence 
which can at all be accepted that Paul’s conversion was effected 
by a vision, and that it is infinitely more probable that it was, so 
to say, merely completed and crowned by “seeing Jesus ”; but, at 
the same time, even if the view be held that this vision was the 
decisive circumstance which induced Paul at.once to resign his 


" Contra Cels., ii. 63. It is curious that, in an earlier chapter, Origen, dis- 
cussing the question of Celsus, whether any one who had been actually dead 
had ever risen with a real body, says that if Celsus had been a Jew who believed 
that Elijah and Elisha had raised little children he could not have advanced 
this objection. “Origen adds that he thinks the reason why Jesus appeared to 
no other nation but the Jews was, that they had become accustomed to miracles, 
and could, by comparing the works of Jesus and what was told of him with 
what had been done before, recognise that he was greater than all who had 
preceded him. ii. 57. 
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course of persecution and embrace Christianity, our argument is 
not materially affected. In any case, much silent, deep, and 
almost unconscious preparation for the change must long before 
have proceeded in the mind of Paul, which was finally matured in 
the Arabian waste. Upon no view that is taken can this be 
excluded ; upon every ground of common sense, experience, and 
necessary inference, it must be admitted. 

Indifference is the only great gulf which separates opinions. 
There was no stolid barrier of apathy between Saul of Tarsus and 
belief in the Messiahship of Jesus. In persecuting Christianity, 
Paul proved two things: the earnestness and energy of his con- 
victions, and the fact that his attention was keenly directed to the 
new sect. Both points contributed to the result we are discussing. 
Paul’s Judaism was no mere formalism. It was the adoption, 
heart and soul, of the religion of his people ; which was to him no 
dead principle, but a living faith stimulating that eager, impetuous 
character to defend its integrity with “fire and sword.” He did 
not, like so many of his countrymen, turn away with scorn from 
the followers of the despised Nazarene and leave them to their 
delusion ; but turned to them, on the contrary, with the fierce 
attraction of the zealot whose own belief is outraged by the 
misbelief of others. The earnest Jew came into sharp collision 
with the earnest Christian. The earnestness of each was an 
element of mutual respect. The endurance and firmness of the 
one might not melt the bigoted resolution of the other, but it 
arrested his attention and commanded his unconscious sympathy. 
Just so would the persecutor have endured and resisted persecu- 
tion; so, subsequently, he actually did meet it. And what was 
the main difference between the persecutor and the persecuted ?_ It 
consisted in that which constituted the burden of the apostolic 
preaching : the belief that “this was the Christ.” The creed of 
the new sect at least was not complicated. It was little more at 
that time than a question of identity, until Paul himself developed 
it into an elaborate system of theology. 

In this question of identity, however, there was comprised a vast 
change of national ideas. To the devout Jew—looking for the 
hope of Israel, yearning and praying for the advent of that Son of 
David who was to sit upon the throne of his fathers, restore the 
fortunes of the people, drive out the heathen and subdue the 
nations again to the yoke of Israel, establishing the worship of 
God in its purity and turning the Gentiles to the service of the 
God of Gods—it was an abhorrent thought that the lowly peasant 
who had died a shameful death on Golgotha should be represented 
as the Messiah, the promised King of the Jews. Still, there was 
something sufficiently startling in the idea to excite reflection. A 
political aspirant, who pretended to play the part, and after some 
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feeble attempt at armed insurrection had been crushed by the heel 
of the Roman, could not have attracted attention. In that there 
would have been no originality to astonish, and no singularity to 
require explanation. This man, on the contrary, who was said to 
be the Messiah, assumed no earthly dignity ; claimed no kingdom 
in this world ; had not even a place whereon to lay his head ; but 
ended a short and unambitious career as the teacher of a simple but 
profound system of morality by death on a cross. There was no 
vulgar imitation here. This was the reverse of the Messiah of the 
Jews. In spite of so much dissimilarity, however, there was in the 
two parties a fundamental agreement of belief. ‘The Jew expected 
the Messiah; the Christian believed he had now come. The 
Messiah expected by the Jew was certainly a very different Saviour 
from the despised and rejected Jesus of Nazareth, but at the root 
of the Christian faith lay belief in a Messiah. It was a thoroughly 
Jewish belief, springing out of the covenant with the fathers, and 
based upon the Law and the Prophets. The difference was not 
one of principle, but one of details. Their interpretation of the 
promises was strangely dissimilar, but the trust of both was in the 
God of Israel. ‘To pass from one to the other did not involve the 
adoption of a new religion, but merely a modification of the views 
of the old. Once convinced that the Messiah was not a political 
ruler but a spiritual guide, not a victorious leader but a suffering 
servant of God, the transition from Judaic hopes to recognition 
of Jesus was almost accomplished. 

It is clear that Paul, in his capacity of Persecutor, must have 
become well acquainted with the views of the Christians, and 
probably must have heard them repeatedly expounded by his 
captives before the Jewish Sanhedrin. He must have heard the 
victims of his blind religious zeal affirming their faith with all that 
ecstatic assurance which springs out of persecution. ‘The vision 
of Peter contributed to the vision of Paul. There can be no 
doubt that Paul must have become aware of the application to 
Jesus of Old Testament prophecies, and of the new conception 
thence derived of a suffering Messiah. ‘The political horizon was 
certainly not suggestive of the coming of the Lord’s Anointed. 
Never had the fortunes of Israel been at a lower ebb. The hope 
of a Prince of the house of David to restore dominion to the 
fallen race was hard to entertain. The suggestion of an alternative 
theory based upon a new interpretation of the prophets, if start- 
ling, was not untimely, when the old confidence was becoming 
faint in many minds, and the hope of his coming seemed so dis- 
tant and unsure. If we do not misjudge the character of Paul, 
however shocked he may have been at first by the substitution of 
a crucified Nazarene for the triumphant Messiah of his earlier 
visions, there must have been something profoundly pleasing to his 
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mind in the conception of a spiritual Messiah. As he became 
familiar with the idea, it is probable that flashes of doubt must 
have crossed his mind as to the correctness of his more material 
views. If the belief were true, which Christians professed, that 
this Jesus, despised and rejected of men, was the suffering servant 
of God, and this servant of God actually the Messiah! If 
the claim of this Jesus, who had been esteemed smitten of God 
and afflicted had been verified by his rising again from the dead 
and ascending to the right hand of God! This aspect of the 
Messianic idea had a mystery and significance congenial to the 
soul of Paul. The supernatural elements could have presented 
no difficulties to him. Belief in the Resurrection was part of his 
creed asa Pharisee. That the risen Messiah should have been 
seen by many, the fundamental idea once admitted, could not sur- 
prise the visionary Jew. We can well imagine the conflict which 
went on in the ardent mind of Paul when doubts first entered it ; 
his resistance and struggle for the faith of his youth; the pursu- 
ance, as duty, of the course he had begun, whilst the former 
conviction no longer strengthened the feverish energy ; the excite- 
ment of religious zeal in the mad course of persecution not to be 
arrested in a moment, but become, by growing doubt, bitterness 
and pain to him ; the suffering inflicted sending its pang into his 
own flesh. There was ample preparation in such a situation for 
the vision of Paul. 

The constitution and temperament of the Apostle were eminently 
calculated to receive impressions of the strongest description. 
We have mentioned the conjecture of many able men that his 
“stake in the flesh” was a form of epilepsy. It is, of course, but 
a conjecture, though one which has great probability,t and we 
must not treat it otherwise; but, if it could be proved correct, 
much light would be thrown upon Paul’s visions. We have 
discussed the Apostle’s statements regarding the supernatural 
Charismata in the Church, and have seen his extreme readiness 
to believe in the lavish bestowal of miraculous gifts, where others 
could recognise but ordinary qualities. That Paul should be 
able to claim the power of speaking with tongues more than all 
the Corinthians, whose exercise of that spiritual gift he so 
unceremoniously restrains, is in perfect keeping with all that we 
elsewhere learn about him. Everywhere we find the keenly 
impressionable nature so apt to fall into the ecstatic state when 
brought under the influence of active religious emotion. “I 
must glory,” he exclaims with irresistible impulse on coming to a 
theme so congenial to him, “I must glory; it is not indeed 
expedient, but I will come to visions and revelations of the 
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Lord.” Even when he speaks of the stake in his flesh, which 
he does in such suggestive connection with his visions, he 
describes it as sent lest he should ‘‘ be exalted above measure by 
the excess of the revelations.”? We have so repeatedly had to 
refer to Paul’s claim to have received. his Gospel by special 
revelation that we need not again speak of it here. If we could 
quoté Acts as a genuine representation of Christian tradition 
regarding Paul, we might point out the visions and revelations 
therein so freely ascribed to him, but his own writings are amply 
sufficient for our purpose. Even his second journey to Jerusalem 
is attributed to the direction of revelation.3 

The only vision regarding which the Apostle gives any 
particulars is that referred to, 2 Cor. xii. 2: “I knowa man in 
Christ above fourteen years ago (whether in the body I know not, 
whether out of the body I know not, God knoweth), such an 
one caught up even unto the third heaven. 3. And I know such 
a man (whether in the body or out of the body I know not, God 
knoweth), 4. that he was caught up into Paradise and heard 
unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man to utter. 
5. For such an one will I boast,” ete. It has been argued from 
this passage, and the repetition of the expression ‘‘ whether in the 
body or out of the body I know not,” that Paul himself could 
clearly distinguish objective facts from subjective impressions. 
No interpretation could well be more erroneous. It is evident 
that Paul has no doubt whatever of his having been in the third 
heaven and in Paradise, and as little of his having heard the 
unspeakable words. That is quite objectively real to him. His 
only doubt is whether the body was caught up with his soul upon 
this occasion.s No one who has carefully considered such 
phenomena and examined the statements here made can have any 
doubt as to the nature of this vision. The conception of being 
caught up into ‘“‘the third heaven,” “into Paradise,” and there 
hearing these ‘unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter,” betrays in no doubtful manner the source of the 
subjective impressions. Of course, divines who are prepared to 
see in this passage the account of an actual objective event will 
not consider it evidence that Paul had subjective visions which he 
believed to have been objective facts; but to those who, more 
rightly and reasonably, we think, recognise the subjective character 
of the vision, it must at once definitely settle the point that Paul 
could mistake subjective impressions for objective realities, and 
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5 Hilgenfeld, Zeztschr. wiss. Theol., 1864, p. 174 f.3 Holsten, Zum Ev. 
Paulus u. Petr.,p. 21 f.,p. 122 Hilgenfeld points out that the representation 
of such a separation from the body as Paul here contemplates is to be found in 
Philo (De Sommits, i., § 6). 
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consequently the argument for the similar subjectivity of the vision 
of Jesus becomes complete. The possibility of such a mistake is 
precisely what Apologists question. Here is an instance in which 
the mistake has clearly been made by Paul. 

The Apostle’s own statements show him to have been super- 
latively visionary and impressionable, with restless nervous energy, 
it is true, but, at the same time, with keen physical and mental 
susceptibility. Liable to be uplifted by “the excess of revela- 
tions,” glorying in “‘ visions and revelations of the Lord,” possessing 
ecstatic powers more than all others, subjecting his very movements, 
his visits to Jerusalem, to the direction of impulses which he 
supposed to be revelations ; there has never been a case in which 
both temperament and religious belief more thoroughly combined 
to ascribe, with perfect conviction, objective reality to subjective 
impressions connected with divine things then occupying his 
mind. if 

Paul, moreover, lived in a time when the Messianic longing of 
the Jews led them to be profoundly interested students of the later 
apocalyptic writings, which certainly made a deep impression upon 
the Apostle, and in which he must have been struck by the image 
of the promised Messiah, like the Son of Man, coming on the 
clouds of heaven (Dan. vii. 13, cf. 1 Cor. xv. 47). Atno time was 
such a vision more likely to present itself to him than when his 
mind was fixed upon the Messianic idea with all the intensity of 
one who had been persecuting those who asserted that the Messiah 
had already come. Here was reason for all that concentration of 
thought upon the subject which produces such visions ; and when 
doubt and hesitation entered into that eager intense spirit, the 
conflict must have been sharp and the nerves highly strung. The 
Jesus whom he saw with his mind’s eye was the climax of convic- 
tion in such a nature; and the vision vividly brought to him 
his own self-reproachful thoughts for mistaken zeal, and the 
remorse of noble souls which bounds to reparation. He devoted 
himself as eagerly to Christianity as he had previously done to 
Judaism. He changed the contents but not the form of his mind. 
Paul the Christian was the same man as Paul the Jew; and, in 
abandoning the conception of a Messiah “ according to the flesh,” 
and placing his whole faith in one “according to the spirit,” he 
displayed the same characteristics as before. The revolution in his 
mind, of which so much is said, was merely one affecting the 
Messianic idea. He did not at a bound become the complete 
Apostle of the Gentiles, but, accepting at first nothing more than 
belief in a Messiah according to the spirit, his comprehensive and 
peculiar system of theology was, of course, only the result of 
subsequent reflection. That his conviction should have been com- 


pleted by a subjective vision is no more strange than that he 
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should believe in supernatural Charismata, miraculous speaking 
with tongues, and being actually caught up into the third heaven, 
into Paradise, and hearing there unutterable words which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter. Paul evidently never questioned the 
source of his visions. They were simply accepted as divine 
revelations, and they excited all the less of misgiving in his soul 
from the fact that, without doubt, they expressed the expected 
solution of problems which intensely occupied his mind, and 
reflected conclusions already practically formed by his own 
thoughts." 

There remain two points to be briefly considered. The first of 
these is the assertion, constantly made in various shapes, that the 
cardinal miracles of the Resurrection and Ascension were pro- 
claimed as unquestionable facts, without contradiction, at a time 
when such an assertion might have been easily refuted. The 
production of the body, the still occupied sepulchre, it is said, 
would have set such pretensions at rest. It is unnecessary to say 
that the proclamation of the Resurrection and Ascension as facts 
proved nothing beyond the belief, perhaps, of those who asserted 
them. So far as Paul is concerned, we may seek in vain for any 
assertion of a bodily Ascension. But there is not the slightest 
evidence to show when the Resurrection and Ascension were first 
publicly proclaimed as unquestionable facts. Even the Gospels 
do not state that they were mentioned beyond the circle of dis- 
ciples. The second Synoptist, who does not state that Jesus 
himself was seen by anyone, makes the curious affirmation at the 
close of his Gospel as we have it, that the women, on receiving 
the announcement of the Resurrection from the angels, and the 
command for the disciples and Peter to go into Galilee, ‘“‘ went 
out and fled from the sepulchre ; for trembling and astonishment 
seized them, and they said nothing to anyone; for they were 
afraid.”* In the fourth Gospel, although the “beloved disciple” 
went into the sepulchre, ‘and he saw and believed,” it is related 
of him and Peter: “So the disciples went away again unto their 
own home.”3 The Eleven, in fact, who all forsook their Master 


* “Tf those appearances (to his disciples) were purely szdjective,” objects 
Dr. Farrar, ‘“how can we account for their sudden, rapid, and total ces- 
sation ?” (Life of Christ, ii, p. 432, note 1). We might reply that, 
if objective, such a cessation would be still more unaccountable. Being sub- 
jective, the appearances, of course, ceased when the conditions of excitement 
and expectancy which produced them passed away. But, in point of fact, 
they did not suddenly and totally cease. The appearance to Paul occurred 
after a considerable interval, and there is the tradition of more than one 
appearance to him; but throughout the history of the Church we hear of 
similar subjective visions whenever a fitting individual has been found in the 
state to receive them. 

2 Mark xvi. 8. 3 John xx. Io, 
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and fled—who are represented as meeting with closed doors “for 
fear of the Jews ”—with closed doors after eight days, it is again 
said, although a week before ten of them are said to have seen 
Jesus—were not likely to expose themselves to the fate of Jesus 
by rushing into the highways and asserting the Resurrection. 
Beyond the statement of the Gospels, the value of which we have 
seen, and which is accompanied by so many confused circum- 
stances, there is no evidence whatever that the sepulchre was 
found empty. There is no evidence that the sepulchre was really 
known to the disciples, none of whom, probably, was present at 
the crucifixion; and it might well be inferred that the women, 
who are represented as ignorant that the body had already been 
embalmed, yet who are the chief supposed witnesses for the empty 
sepulchre and the informants of the disciples, were equally 
ignorant of the sepulchre in which the body was laid. We might 
ask whether the 500 brethren who are said to have seen Jesus at 
the same time came from Galilee, or wherever they were, and 
examined the state of the sepulchre? We have already said, 
however, that, if the sepulchre had been shown to be empty, the 
very last thing which could be proved by that circumstance would 
be the correctness of the assertion that it had become so in 
consequence of a stupendous miracle. On the other hand, if it 
had been shown that it was occupied by a body, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the fact would have convinced anyone not 
previously sure that Jesus could not have risen from the dead, and 
he would not have required such evidence. When the Resur- 
rection was publicly proclaimed as a fact, the body could no longer 
have been recognisable ; and the idea that any of those in autho- 
rity could have thought such demonstration necessary to refute a 
story whispered about amongst an obscure sect in Jerusalem, or 
even more courageously asserted, is a product of later times. 
When Jesus of Nazareth, the head of the nascent sect, was 
suppressed by a shameful death, his humble and timid followers 
were, obviously, for a time despised ; and there is little reason to 
suppose that the chief priests and rulers of the Jews would have 
condescended to any public contradiction of their affirmations, if 
they had even felt indifference to the defilement of exposing, for 
such a purpose, a decaying body to the gaze of Jerusalem. This 
kind of refutation is possible only in the imagination of divines. 
Besides, what evidence is there that even a single indifferent 
person found the sepulchre empty? There is not an iota of 
proof. ; 

On the contrary, there is the very strongest evidence that, when 
the assertion of the Resurrection and Ascension as “ unquestion- 
able facts” was made, it was contradicted in the only practical and 
practicable way conceivable: (1) by all but universal disbelief in 
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Jerusalem ; (2) by actual persecution of those who asserted it. It 
is a perfectly undeniable fact that the great mass of the Jews 
totally denied the truth of the statement by disbelieving it, and 
that the converts to Christianity, who soon swelled the numbers 
of the Church and spread its influence amongst the nations, were 
not the citizens of Jerusalem, who were capable of refuting such 
assertions, but strangers and Gentiles. The number of the commu- 
nity of Jerusalem after the forty days seems to be stated by the 
author of Acts as “about 120,” and, although the numbers 
added to the Church, according to this document, are evidently 
fabulous, the converts at Pentecost are, apparently, chiefly from 
amongst the devout men of every nation upon earth congregated 
at Jerusalem. To this hour the Jews have retained as their 
inheritance the denial by their forefathers of the asserted facts. 
The assertion, secondly, was emphatically denied by the perse- 
cution, as soon as it became worth any one’s while to persecute, 
of those who made it. It was in this way denied by Paul himself, 
at a time when verification was infinitely more possible than when 
he came to join in the assertion. Are we to suppose that the 
Apostle took no trouble to convince himself of the facts before he 
began to persecute? He was in the confidence of the high priests, 
it seems; can he ever have heard the slightest doubt from them on 
the subject? Is it not palpable that Paul and his party, by their 
very pursuit of those who maintained such allegations, stigmatised 
them as falsehoods, and perhaps as imposture? If it be said that 
Paul became convinced of his mistake, it is perfectly obvious that 
his conversion was not due to local and circumstantial evidence, 
but to dogmatic considerations and his supposed vision of Jesus. 
He disbelieved when the alleged occurrences were recent and, as 
it is said, capable of refutation ; he believed when the time for 
such refutation had passed. 

The second point to which we have referred is the vague and 
final objection of Apologists that, if the vision of Jesus was merely 
subjective, the fabric of the Church and even of Christianity is 
based upon unreality and self-deception. Is this possible? they 
ask. Is it possible that for eighteen centuries the Resurrection 
and Ascension have been proclaimed and .believed by millions, 
with no other original foundation than self-delusion? The vague- 
ness and apparent vastness of this objection, perhaps, make it a 
formidable argumentum ad hominem, but it vanishes into very 
small proportions as we approach it. Must we, then, understand 
that the dogmas of all religions which have been established must 
have been objective truths ? and that this is a necessary inference 
from their wide adoption? If so, then all historical religions before 
Christianity, and after it, must take rank as substantially true. In 
that case the religion of the Veda, of Buddha, of Zoroaster, of 
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deception as Christianity. They have secured wide acceptance 
from mankind. Millions have for centuries devoutly held their 
tenets, and to this day the followers of Sakya Muni are as numerous 
as the believers in the religion of Paul. If not, the objection at 
once falls to the ground as an argument, and the problem becomes 
a simple matter of evidence, which has been fully discussed and 
disposed of. 

When we analyse the fact, it becomes apparent that, ultimately, 
belief in the Resurrection and Ascension resolves itself into the 
belief of a few or of one. It requires very little reflection to perceive 
that the Christian Church is founded much more upon belief in the 
Resurrection than on the reality of the fact itself. Nothing is more 
undeniable than the circumstance that not more than a very small 
number of men are even alleged to have seen the risen Jesus. 
The mass of those who have believed in the Resurrection have 
done so because of the assurance of these few men, and perhaps 
because they may have been led to think that the event was 
predicted in Scripture. Up to this day, converts to the dogma 
are made, if made at all, upon the assurance of Paul and the 
Gospels. The vast question at last dwindles down to the inquiry : 
Can a few men, can one man, draw erroneous inferences and be 
honestly deceived by something supposed to have been seen? 
We presume that there can be no hesitation in giving an affirmative 
reply. The rest follows as a matter of course. Others simply 
believe the report of those who have believed before them. In 
course of time, so many believe that it is considered almost out- 
rageous to disbelieve or demand evidence. ‘The number of those 
who have believed is viewed at last as an overwhelming proof of 
the truth of the creed. 

It is a most striking and extraordinary fact that the life and 
teaching of Jesus have scarcely a place in the system of Paul. 
Had we been dependent upon him, we should have had no idea 
of the Great Master who preached the Sermon on the Mount, 
and embodied pure truths in parables of such luminous simplicity. 
His noble morality would have remained unknown, and _ his 
lessons of rare spiritual excellence have been lost to the world. 
Paul sees no significance in that life, but concentrates all interest 
in the death and Resurrection of his Messiah. The ecclesiastical 
Christianity which was mainly Paul’s work has almost effaced the 
true work of Jesus. In the sepulchre hewn out of the rock are 
deposited the teaching and example of Jesus, and from it there 
rises a mystic Christ lost in a halo of theology. 
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WE have seen that Divine Revelation could only be necessary or 
conceivable for the purpose of communicating to us something 
which we could not otherwise discover, and that the truth of 
communications which are essentially beyond and undiscoverable 
by reason cannot be attested in any other way than by miraculous 
signs distinguishing them as divine. It is admitted that no other 
testimony could justify our believing the specific Revelation which 
we are considering, the very substance of which is supernatural 
and beyond the criticism of reason, and that its doctrines, if not 
proved to be miraculous truths, must inevitably be pronounced 
“the wildest delusions.” ‘‘ By no rational being could a just and 
benevolent life be accepted as proof of such astonishing 
announcements.” 

_ On examining the alleged miraculous evidence for Christianity 
as Divine Revelation, we find that, even if the actual occur- 
rence of .the supposed miracles could be substantiated, their 
value as evidence would be destroyed by the necessary admission 
that miracles are not limited to one source and are not exclusively 
associated with truth, but are performed by various spiritual 
Beings, Satanic as well as Divine, and are not always evidential, 
but are sometimes to be regarded as delusive and for the trial of 
faith. As the doctrines supposed to be revealed are beyond 
Reason, and cannot in any sense be intelligently approved by the 
human intellect, no evidence which is of so doubtful and 
inconclusive a nature could sufficiently attest them. This alone 
would disqualify the Christian miracles for the duty which only 
miracles are capable of performing. 

The supposed miraculous evidence for the Divine Revelation, 
moreover, is not only without any special divine character, being 
avowedly common also to Satanic agency, but it is not original 
either in conception or details. Similar miracles are reported long 
antecedently to the first promulgation of Christianity, and con- 
tinued to be performed for centuries after it. A stream of miracu- 
lous pretension, in fact, has flowed through all human history, 
deep and broad as it has passed through the darker ages, but 
dwindling down to a thread as it has entered days of enlighten- 
ment. ‘The evidence was too hackneyed and commonplace to 
make any impression upon those before whom the Christian 
miracles are said to have been performed, and it altogether failed 
to convince the people to whom the Revelation was primarily 
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addressed. The selection of such evidence for such a purpose is 
much more characteristic of human weakness than of divine 
power. 

The true character of miracles is at once betrayed by the fact 
that their supposed occurrence has thus been confined to ages of 
ignorance and superstition, and that they are absolutely unknown 
in any time or place where science ha§ provided witnesses fitted 
to appreciate and ascertain the nature of such exhibitions of 
supernatural power. ‘There .is not the slightest evidence that 
any attempt was made to investigate the supposed miraculous 
occurrences, or to justify the inferences so freely drawn from 
them, nor is there any reason to believe that the witnesses pos- 
sessed, in any considerable degree, the fulness of knowledge and 
sobriety of judgment requisite for the purpose. No miracle 
has yet established its claim to the rank even of apparent reality, 
and all such phenomena must remain in the dim region of 
imagination. The test applied to the largest class of miracles, 
connected with demoniacal possession, discloses the falsity of all 
miraculous pretension. 

There is no uncertainty as to the origin of belief in supernatural 
interference with nature. The assertion that spurious miracles 
have sprung up round a few instances of genuine miraculous power 
has not a single valid argument to support it. History clearly 
demonstrates that, wherever ignorance and superstition have pre- 
vailed, every obscure occurrence has been attributed to super- 
natural agency, and it is freely acknowledged that, under their 
influence, inexplicable and miraculous are convertible terms. On 
the other hand, in proportion as knowledge of natural laws has 
increased, the theory of supernatural interference with the order of 
nature has been dispelled, and miracles have ceased. The effect 
of science, however, is not limited to the present and future, but 
its action is equally retrospective, and phenomena which were once 
ignorantly isolated from the sequence of natural cause and effect 
are now restored to their place in the unbroken order. Ignorance 
and superstition created miracles ; knowledge has for ever annihi- 
lated them. 

To justify miracles two assumptions are made: first, an Infinite 
Personal God; and second, a Divine design of Revelation, the 
execution of which necessarily involves supernatural action. 
Miracles, it is argued, are not contrary to nature, or effects pro- 
duced without adequate causes, but, on the contrary, are caused 
by the intervention of this Infinite Personal God for the purpose 
of attesting and carrying out the Divine design. Neither of the 
assumptions, however, can be reasonably maintained. _ 

The assumption of an Infinite Personal God, a Being at once 
limited and unlimited, is a use of language to which no mode of 
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human thought can possibly attach itself. Moreover, the assump- 
tion of a God working miracles is emphatically excluded by 
universal experience of the order of nature. The allegation of a 
specific Divine cause of miracles is further inadequate from the 
fact that the power of working miracles is avowedly not limited to 
a Personal God, but is also ascribed to other spiritual Beings ; and 
it must, consequently, always be impossible to prove that the 
supposed miraculous phenomena originate with one and not with 
another. On the other hand, the assumption of a Divine design 
of Revelation is not suggested by antecedent probability, but is 
derived from the very Revelation which it is intended to justify, as 
is likewise the assumption of a Personal God, and both are equally 
vicious as arguments. The circumstances which are supposed to 
require this Divine design, and the details of the scheme, are 
absolutely incredible, and opposed to all the results of science. 
Nature does not countenance any theory of the original perfection 
and subsequent degradation of the human race; and the sup- 
position of a frustrated original plan of creation, and of later ~ 
impotent endeavours to correct it, is as inconsistent with Divine 
omnipotence and wisdom as the proposed punishment of the 
human race, and the mode devised to save some of them, are 
opposed to justice and morality. Such assumptions are essentially 
inadmissible, and totally fail to explain and justify miracles. 

Whatever definition may be given of miracles, such exceptional 
phenomena must at least be antecedently incredible. In the 
absence of absolute knowledge, human belief must be guided by 
the balance of evidence, and it is obvious that the evidence for 
the uniformity of the order of nature, which is derived from 
universal experience, must be enormously greater than can be the 
testimony for any alleged exception to it. On the other hand, 
universal experience prepares us to consider mistakes of the senses, 
imperfect observation, and erroneous inference as not only possible, 
but eminently probable on the part of the witnesses of phenomena, 
even when they are perfectly honest and truthful, and more 
especially so when such disturbing causes as religious excitement 
and superstition are present. When the report of the original 
witnesses only reaches us indirectly and through the medium of 
tradition, the probability of error is further increased. Thus the 
allegation of miracles is discredited, both positively by the 
invariability of the order of nature, and negatively by the fallibility 
of human observation and testimony. The history of miraculous 
pretension in the world, and the circumstances attending the 
special exhibition of it which we are examining, suggest natural 
explanations of the reported facts which wholly remove them from 
the region of the supernatural. 

When we proceed to examine the direct witnesses for the 
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Christian miracles, we do not discover any exceptional circumstances 
neutralising the preceding considerations. On the contrary, we 
find that the case turns not upon miracles substantially before us, 
but upon the mere narratives of miracles said to have occurred 
over eighteen hundred years ago. It is obvious that, for such 
narratives to possess any real force and validity, it is essential that 
their character and authorship should be placed beyond all doubt. 
They must proceed from eye-witnesses capable of estimating aright 
the nature of the phenomena. Our four Gospels, however, are 
strictly anonymous works. The superscriptions which now 
distinguish them are undeniably of later origin than the works 
themselves, and do not proceed from the composers of the Gospels. 
Of the writers to whom these narratives are traditionally ascribed, 
only two are even said to have been Apostles, the alleged authors 
of the second and third Synoptics neither having been personal 
followers of Jesus nor eye-witnesses of the events they describe. 
Under these circumstances, we are wholly dependent upon external 
evidence for information regarding the authorship and trustworthi- 
ness of the four canonical Gospels. 

In examining this evidence we proceeded upon clear and 
definite principles. Without forming or adopting any theory 
whatever as to the date or origin of our Gospels, we simply searched 
the writings of the Fathers, during a century and a half after the 
events in question, for information regarding the composition and 
character of these works, and even for any certain traces of their 
use, although, if discovered, these could prove little beyond the 
mere existence of the Gospels used at the date of the writer. In 
the latter and minor investigation we were guided by canons of 
criticism previously laid down, and which are based upon the 
simplest laws of evidence. We found that the writings of the 
Fathers, during a century and a half after the death of Jesus, are a 
complete blank so far as any evidence regarding the composition 
and character of our Gospels is concerned, unless we except the 
tradition preserved by Papias, after the middle of the second 
century, the details of which fully justify the conclusion that 
our first and second Synoptics, in their present form, cannot be 
the works said to have been composed by Matthew and Mark. 
There is thus no evidence whatever directly connecting any of 
the canonical Gospels with the writers to whom they are popu- 
larly attributed, and later tradition, of little or no value in itself, is 
separated by a long interval of profound silence from the epoch at 
which they are supposed to have been composed. With one 
exception, moreover, we found that, during the same century and 
a half, there is no certain and unmistakable trace even of the 
anonymous use of any of our Gospels in the early Church. This 
fact, of course, does not justify the conclusion that none of these 
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Gospels was actually in existence during any part of that time, nor 
have we anywhere suggested such an inference; but strict examina- 
tion of the evidence shows that there is no positive proof that they 
were. The exception to which we refer is Marcion’s Gospel, 
which was, we think, based upon our third Synoptic, and conse- 
quently must be accepted as evidence of the existence of that 
work. Marcion, however, does not give the slightest information 
as to the authorship of the Gospel, and his charges against it of 
adulteration cannot be considered very favourable testimony as to 
its infallible character. If it be received that Tatian’s Diatessaron 
is based upon our four Gospels, nothing further than their mere 
existence at that period is proved. The canonical Gospels con- 
tinue to the end anonymous documents of no evidential value 
for miracles. They do not themselves pretend to be inspired 
histories, and they cannot escape from the ordinary rules of 
criticism. Internal evidence does not modify the inferences from 
external testimony. Apart from continual minor contradictions 
throughout the first three Gospels, it is impossible to reconcile 
the representations of the Synoptics with those of the fourth 
Gospel. They mutually destroy each other as evidence. They 
must be pronounced mere narratives, compiled long after the 
events recorded, by unknown persons who were neither eye- 
witnesses of the alleged miraculous occurrences, nor hearers of 
the statements they profess to report. They cannot be accepted 
as adequate testimony for miracles and the reality of Divine 
Revelation. 

Applying these tests to the Acts of the Apostles, we arrived at 
the same results. Acknowledged to be composed by the same 
author who produced the third Synoptic that author’s identity is 
not thereby made more clear. There is no evidence of the 
slightest value regarding its character, but, on the other hand, the 
work itself teems to such an extent with miraculous incidents and 
supernatural agency that the credibility of the narrative 
requires an extraordinary amount of attestation to secure for it 
any serious consideration. When the statements of the author 
are compared with the emphatic declarations of the Apostle 
Paul, and with authentic accounts of the development of the 
early Christian Church, it becomes evident that the Acts of the 
Apostles, as might have been supposed, is a legendary composi- 
tion of a later day, which cannot be regarded as sober and 
credible history, and rather discredits than tends to establish the 
reality of the miracles with which its pages so suspiciously 
abound. 

The remaining books of the New Testament Canon required 
no separate examination, because, even if genuine, they contain 
no additional testimony to the reality of Divine Revelation, beyond 
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the implied belief in such doctrines as the Incarnation and Resur- 
rection. It is unquestionable, we suppose, that in some form or 
other the Apostles believed in these miracles, and the assumption 
that they did so supersedes the necessity for examining the 
authenticity of the Catholic Epistles and Apocalypse. In like 
manner, the recognition as genuine of four Epistles of Paul, which 
contain his testimony to miracles, renders it superfluous to discuss 
the authenticity of the other letters attributed to him. 

The general belief in miraculous power and its possession by 
the Church is brought to a practical test in the case of the Apostle 
Paul. After elaborate consideration of his letters, we came to 
the unhesitating conclusion that, instead of establishing the reality 
of miracles, the unconscious testimony of Paul clearly demon- 
strates the facility with which erroneous inferences convert the 
most natural.phenomena into supernatural occurrences. 

As a final test, we carefully examined the whole of the evidence 
for the cardinal dogmas of Christianity: the Resurrection and 
Ascension of Jesus. First taking the four Gospels, we found that 
their accounts of these events are not only full of legendary 
matter, but that they even contradict and exclude each other ; and 
so far from establishing the reality of such stupendous miracles, 
they show that no reliance is to be placed on the statements of 
the unknown authors. ‘Taking next the testimony of Paul, which 
is more important as at least authentic and proceeding from an 
Apostle of whom we know more than of any other of the early 
missionaries of Christianity, we saw that it was indefinite and 
utterly insufficient. His so-called “‘ circumstantial account of the 
testimony upon which the belief in the Resurrection rested” 
consists merely of vague and undetailed hearsay, differing, so far 
as it can be compared, from the statements in the Gospels, and 
without other attestation than the bare fact that it is repeated by 
Paul, who doubtless believed it, although he had not himself been 
a witness of any of the supposed appearances of the risen Jesus 
which he so briefly catalogues. Paul’s own personal testimony to 
the Resurrection is limited to a vision of Jesus, of which we have 
no authentic details, seen many years after the alleged miracle. 
Considering the peculiar and highly nervous temperament of Paul, 
of which he himself supplies abundant evidence, there can be no 
hesitation in deciding that this vision was purely subjective, as 
were likewise, in all probability, the appearances to the excited 
disciples of Jesus, if they ever really occurred. The testimony of 
Paul himself, before his imagination was stimulated to ecstatic 
fervour-by the beauty of a spiritualised religion, was an earnest 
denial of the great Christian dogma emphasised by the active 
persecution of those who affirmed it ; and a vision, especially in 
the case of one so constituted, supposed to be seen many years 
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after the fact of the Resurrection had ceased to be capable of 
verification, is not an argument of convincing force. We were 
compelled to pronounce the evidence for the Resurrection and 
Ascension absolutely and hopelessly inadequate to prove the 
reality of such stupendous miracles, which must consequently be 
unhesitatingly rejected. There is no reason given, or even con- 
ceivable, why allegations such as these, and dogmas affecting 
the religion and even the salvation of the human race, should be 
accepted upon evidence which would be declared totally insufficient 
in the case of any common question of property or title before a 
legal tribunal. On the contrary, the more momentous the point 
to be established, the more complete must be the proof required. 

If we test the results at which we have arrived by general 
considerations, we find them everywhere confirmed and established. 
There is nothing original in the claim of Christianity to be regarded 
as Divine Revelation, and nothing new either in the doctrines said 
to have been revealed, or in the miracles by which it is alleged to 
have been distinguished. There has not been a single historical 
religion largely held amongst men which has not pretended to be 
divinely revealed, and the written books of which have not been 
represented as directly inspired. There is not a doctrine, 
sacrament, or rite of Christianity which has not substantially 
formed part of earlier religions; and not a single phase of the 
supernatural history of the Christ, from his miraculous conception, 
birth, and incarnation, to his death, resurrection, and ascension, 
which has not had its counterpart in earlier mythologies. Heaven 
and hell, with characteristic variation of details, have held an 
important place in the eschatology of many creeds and _ races. 
. The same may be said even of the moral teaching of Christianity, 
the elevated precepts of which, although in a less perfect and 
connected form, had already suggested themselves to many noble 
minds and been promulgated by ancient sages and philosophers. 
That this Inquiry into the reality of Divine Revelation has been 
limited to the claim of Christianity has arisen solely from a 
desire to condense it within reasonable bounds, and confine it to 
the only religion in connection with which at could practically 
interest us now. 

There is nothing in the history and me nce of Christianity 
which can be considered characteristic of a religion divinely 
revealed for the salvation of mankind. Originally said to have 
been communicated to a single nation, specially selected as the 
peculiar people of God, and for whom distinguished privileges 
were said to be reserved, it was almost unanimously rejected by 
that nation at the time, and it has continued to be repudiated by | 
its descendants with singular unanimity to the present day. After 
more than nineteen centuries, this Divine scheme of salvation has 
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not obtained even the nominal adhesion of more than a third of 
the human race, and if, in a census of Christendom, distinction 
could now be made of those who no longer seriously believe in it 
as Supernatural Religion, Christianity would take a much lower 
numerical position. Sdakya Muni, a teacher only second in 
nobility of character to Jesus, and who, like him, proclaimed a 
system of elevated morality, has even now almost twice the 
number of followers, although his missionaries never sought 
converts in the West. Considered as a scheme Divinely devised 
as the best, if not only, mode of redeeming the human race and 
saving them from eternal damnation, promulgated by God himself 
incarnate in human form, and completed by his own actual 
death upon the cross for the sins of the world, such results as 
these can only be regarded as practical failure, although they may 
not be disproportionate for a system of elevated morality. 

We shall probably never be able to determine how far the great 
Teacher may, through his own speculations or misunderstood 
spiritual utterances, have suggested the supernatural doctrines 
subsequently attributed to him, and by which his whole history and 
system soon became transformed; but no one who attentively 
studies the subject can fail to be struck by the absence of such 
dogmas from the earlier records of his teaching. It is to the 
excited veneration of the followers of Jesus that we owe most 
of the supernatural elements so characteristic of the age and 
people. We may look in vain, even in the synoptic Gospels, for 
the doctrines elaborated in the Pauline Epistles and the Gospel of 
Ephesus. The great transformation of Christianity was effected by 
men who had never seen Jesus, and who were only acquainted 
with his teaching after it had become transmuted by tradition. 
The fervid imagination of the East constructed Christian theology. 
It is not difficult to follow the development of the creeds of the 
Church, and it is certainly most instructive to observe the progres- 
sive boldness with which its dogmas were expanded by pious 
enthusiasm. The New Testament alone represents several stages 
of dogmatic evolution. Before his first followers had passed 
away the process of transformation had commenced. The disciples, 
who had so often misunderstood the teaching of Jesus during his 
life, piously distorted it after his death. His simple lessons of 
meekness and humility were soon forgotten. With lamentable 
rapidity, the elaborate structure of ecclesiastical Christianity, 
following stereotyped. lines of human superstition, and deeply 
coloured by Alexandrian philosophy, displaced the simple morality 
of Jesus. Doctrinal controversy, which commenced amongst the 
very Apostles, has ever since divided the unity of the Christian 
body. The perverted ingenuity of successive generations of 
Churchmen has filled the world with theological quibbles, which 
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naturally enough culminated in doctrines of Immaculate Concep- 
tion and Papal Infallibility. 

It is sometimes affirmed, however, that those who proclaim 
such conclusions not only wantonly destroy the dearest hopes of 
humanity, but remove the only solid basis of morality ; and it is 
alleged that, before existing belief is disturbed, the iconoclast is 
bound to provide a substitute for the shattered idol, To this 
we may reply that speech or silence does not alter the reality 
of things. The recognition of Truth cannot be made dependent 
on consequences, or be trammelled by considerations of spurious 
expediency. Its declaration in a serious and suitable manner to 
those who are capable of judging can never be premature. Its 
suppression cannot be effectual, and is only a humiliating compro- 
mise with conscious imposture. In so far as morality is concerned, 
belief in a system of future rewards and punishments, although of 
an intensely degraded character, may, to a certain extent, have 
promoted observance of the letter of the law in darker ages and 
even in our own; but it may, we think, be shown that education 
and civilisation have done infinitely more to enforce its spirit. 
How far Christianity has promoted education and _ civilisa- 
tion we shall not here venture adequately to discuss. We 
may emphatically assert, however, that whatever beneficial 
effect Christianity has produced has been due, not to its super- 
natural dogmas, but to its simple morality. Dogmatic theology, 
on the contrary, has retarded education and impeded science. 
Wherever it has been dominant civilisation has stood still. 
Science has been judged and suppressed by the light of a text or 
a chapter of Genesis. Almost every great advance which has been 
made towards enlightenment has been achieved in spite of the 
protest or the anathema of the Church. Submissive ignorance, 
absolute or comparative, has been tacitly fostered as the most 
desirable condition of the popular mind. “Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven,” has been the favourite text of Doctors of 
Divinity with a stock of incredible dogmas difficult of assimilation 
by the virile mind. Even now the friction of theological resis- 
tance is a constant waste of intellectual power. The early 
enunciation of so pure a system of morality, and one so in- 
telligible to the simple as well as profound to the wise, was 
of great value to the world; but, experience being once systema- 
tised and codified, if higher principles do not constrain us, 
society may safely be left to see morals sufficiently observed. 
It is true that, notwithstanding its fluctuating rules, morality 
has hitherto assumed the character of a Divine institution ; 
but its sway has not, in consequence, been more real than it must 
be as the simple result of human wisdom and the outcome of 
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social experience. The choice of a noble life is no longer a 
theological question, and ecclesiastical patents of truth and 
uprightness have finally expired. Morality, which has ever 
changed its complexion and modified its injunctions according to 
social requirements, will necessarily be enforced as part of human 
evolution, and is not dependent on religious terrorism or super- 
stitious persuasion. If we are supposed to say, Cw7 dono? and 
only practise morality, or be ruled by right principles, to gain a 
heaven or escape a hell, there is nothing lost; for such grudging 
and calculated morality is merely a spurious imitation which can 
as well be produced by social compulsion. But if we have ever 
been really penetrated by the pure spirit of morality, if we have in 
any degree attained that elevation of mind which instinctively 
turns to the true and noble and shrinks from the baser level of 
thought and action, we shall feel no need of the stimulus of a 
system of rewards and punishments in a future state which has for 
so long been represented as essential to Christianity. 

The argument so often employed by theologians, that Divine 
Revelation is necessary for man, and that certain views con- 
tained in that Revelation are required by our moral conscious- 
ness, is purely imaginary and derived from the Revelation which 
it seeks to maintain. ‘The only thing absolutely necessary for man 
is Truth; and to that, and that alone, must our moral conscious- 
ness adapt itself. Reason and experience forbid the expectation 
that we can acquire any knowledge otherwise than through natural 
channels. We might as well expect to be supernaturally nourished 
as supernaturally informed. Tocomplain that we do not know all 
that we desire to know is foolish and unreasonable. It is tanta- 
mount to complaining that the mind of man is not differently 
constituted. To attain the full altitude of the Knowable, whatever 
that may be, should be our earnest aim, and more than this is not 
for humanity. 

We gain more than we lose by awaking to find that our theology 
is human invention, and our eschatologyan unhealthy dream. Weare 
freed from the incubusof base Hebrew mythology, and from doctrines 
of Divine government which outrage morality and set cruelty and 
injustice in the place of holiness. If we have to abandon cherished 
anthropomorphic visions of future blessedness, the details of 
which are either of unseizable dimness or of questionable joy, we 
are at least delivered from quibbling discussions of the meaning 
of aidévos, and our eternal hope is unclouded by the doubt 
whether mankind is to be tortured in hell for ever and a day, or 
for a day without the ever. At the end of life there may be no 
definite vista of a Heaven glowing with the light of apocalyptic 
imagination, but neither will there be the unutterable horror of a 
Purgatory or a Hell, lurid with flames, for the helpless victims of 
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an unjust but omnipotent Creator. To entertain such libellous 
representations at all as part of the contents of “ Divine Revela- 
tion,” it was necessary to assert that man was incompetent to judge 
of the ways of the God of Revelation, and must not suppose him 
endowed with the perfection of human conceptions of justice and 
mercy, but submit to call wrong right and right wrong at the foot 
of an almighty Despot. But now the reproach of such reasoning 
is shaken from our shoulders, and returns to the Jewish superstition 
from which it sprang. 

Let us ask what has actually been destroyed by such an inquiry 
pressed to its logical conclusion. Can Truth by any means~be 
made less true? Can reality be melted into thin air? The 
supposed Revelation not being a reality, that which has been 
destroyed is only an illusion, and that which is left is the truth. 
Losing belief in it and its contents, we have lost nothing but that 
which the traveller loses when the mirage, which has displayed 
cool waters and green shades before him, melts swiftly away. 
There were no cool fountains really there to allay his thirst; no 
flowery meadows for his wearied limbs ; his pleasure was delusion, 
and the wilderness is blank. Rather the mirage, with its pleasant 
illusion, is the human cry, than the desert with its barrenness. 
Not so, is the friendly warning ; seek not vainly in the desert that 
which is not there, but turn rather to other horizons and to surer 
hopes. Do not waste life clinging to ecclesiastical dogmas which 
represent no eternal verities, but search elsewhere for truth which 
may haply be found. 
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Celsus, his work : True Doctrine, 422 f.; 
Origen’s refutation, 422 f.; date, 
422 f., 427 ; Origen’s ignorance re- 
garding him, 422 f.; no evidence for 
Synoptics, 427 ; nor for fourth Gos- 
pel, 507. 

Christianity, not the only religion 
claiming to be divinely revealed, I f.; 
evidence for it must be supernatural, 
2f.; primitive, 638 f.; only a sect 
of Judaism, 641 f.; the Synoptics a 
history of Jesus the Messiah, 642 f.; 
Jesus upheld Mosaism, 646 f.; Prose- 
lytes, 653 f.; development of, 749 f. 

Clement of Alexandria, his cosmical 
theories, 71 f., 77 f. 

Clement of Rome, on the Phcenix, 81 ; 
1 Epistle to Corinthians, 128 f.; date, 
129 f.; alleged use of Synoptics, 
131 f.; no references to fourth Gos- 
pel, 435. 

Clementines, Cosmical theories of, 77 
f.; how composed, 299 f.; not by 
Clement of Rome, 298 f.; date of the 
Homilies, 300 f.; alleged quotations 
of Synoptics, 301 f. ; animosity 
against Paul, 318 f.; discovery of 
concluding portion by Dressel, 486; 
alleged reference to fourth Gospel, 
486 f.; quotation from Apocryphal 
Gospel, 489; its views opposed to 
those of fourth Gospel, 489 f.; es- 
sential identity of Judaism and 
Christianity maintained in, 492 f.; 
they maintain that Jesus preached 
only one year, 496. 

Credner, on Canon of Muratori and 
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fourth Gospel, 509; his argument | 


for John as author of fourth Gospel, 
523f. 
Cyprian of Carthage, on Demons, 


73: 


pee OLOGY and Angelology of Jews, 

4 f. 

Diognetus, Epistle to, author un- 
known, 320 f.; last two chapters by 
different author, 321 f.; date, 321 ; 
no references to Synoptics, 321 ; 
claimed as witness for fourth Gospel, 
496 f.; final statement of the case, 

Wit 

Dionysius of Alexandria argues that 
fourth Gospel and Apocalypse not 
by same author, 511; attributes 
Gospel to Apostle John, 511. 

Dionysius of Corinth, fragments of his 
writings and date, 381 f.; interpre- 
tations of Scriptures of the Lord, 
382 f.; Tischendorf’s and Westcott’s 
strange inferences, 382 f.; refuted, 
383 f.; no evidence for fourth Gos- 
pel, 505. 

Dollinger, Dr. von, on the Charismata, 


775) 777 £. 


EnocuH, Book of, and 
Demons, 59 f. 

Eusebius, Angelology and Demon- 
ology, 79 f.; silence of, 270 f.; on 
Hegesippus, 270 f.; on Papias, 
276 f., 290 f. ; on Pantzenus, 291 f. ; 
on Matthew’s Gospel, 292 f.; on 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, 370 f. 

Ewald, on miracles, 19, n. I; on 
authorship of fourth Gospel, 512 f.; 
his theory regarding its composition, 
538 f., 558 f.; on Luke as author of 
Acts, 588 f.; on belief regarding 
souls of dead, 888, n. I. 


on Angels 


FarRAr, Dr., if miracles incredible 
Christianity false, 7; on Hume’s 
argument, 45 f.; on earthquake and 
resurrection of saints at Crucifixion, 
317 f.; on ‘‘some doubted,” 842, 
n. I; on subjectivity of authors of 
Gospels, 847 ; on Westcott’s remarks 
on Resurrection, 847,n. 2; his view 
of appearance of Jesus to Cephas, 
856, n. I, 882; objections to visions 
being subjective, 898, n. I. 

Fathers, The, their cosmical theories, 
zu. 


GFRORER, his view of fourth Gospel, 
558. f.; his view of appearance of 
Jesus to Cephas, 856, n. 13; his 
“* Scheintod” theory, 875, n. I. 

Gospel, The fourth, External evidence 
for, 435 f.; statement regarding it 
in Canon of Muratori, 507 f.; Canon 
ascribes it to John, 508 f.; Credner 
argues it ascribes it to another, 509 ; 
authorship and character of, 510 f.; 
difference of Greek between it and 
Apocalypse, 511 f.; not both by 
same author, 511 f.; Dionysius of 
Alexandria assigns it to John, 511, 
513 f.; Liicke on this problem, 511 f.; 
de Wette’s argument, 512 f.; ex- 
ternal evidence for John as author 
of Apocalypse, 512 f.; character of 
John in Synoptics proves his author- 
ship of Apocalypse, 516 f.; and 
against his authorship of Gospel, 
522 f.; its Greek compared with that 
of Apocalypse, 524 f.; the Logos 
doctrine, 525 f.; its animosity against 
Jews, 526f.; author not a Jew, 526f.; 
errors from that fact, 527 f.; state- 
ments regarding Pool of Bethesda 
examined, 529 f.; regarding woman 
of Samaria, 531 f.; indications in 
Synoptics, 532 f.; the desciple whom 
Jesus loved, 535 f.; chap. xxi., 538 f.; 
Ewald’s theory regarding it, 538 f.; 
author not eye-witness of scenes 
described, 545 f.; fundamental differ- 
ence between it and Synoptics, 548 
f.; few miracles in common, 551 f.; 
the last supper, 552 f.; the arrest, 
553 f.; the inscription on the Cross, 
554, 810; the raising of Lazarus, 
555 f.; the teaching of Jesus pro- 
foundly different from that of Sy- 
noptics, 557 f.; Gfrorer’s view of 
John’s authorship, 559 f.; the 
arguments destroy its historical 
value, 560 f.; artificial construc- 
tion, 561 f.; Paschal controversy 
against John’s authorship, 563 f.; 
Irenzeus on necessity for four gospels, 
564 f.; its testimony of no value 
for miracles, 565; its evidence for 
Resurrection and Ascension, 808 f.; 
chronology of Passion Week, 810 ; 
parting the garments, 811; the two 
malefactors, 811 f.; the mother of 
Jesus, 813 ; the sayings on the Cross, 
814 f.; miracles during the Cruci- 
fixion, 816; thrust of spear and 
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Crurifragium, 820 f.; the Descent 
from the cross, 823 f.; the Entomb- | 
ment, 824 f.; the Embalmment, 
825 f.; the Resurrection, 829 f.; | 
Mary Magdalene at the Sepulchre, 
835 f.; appearance to the Eleven, 
$39 f.; incredulity of Thomas, 841 f.; 
the Ascension, 844 f. 

Gospels, The Synoptic, the evidence 
required for, 121 f.; canons of criti- | 
cism, 122f.; result of examination 
of evidence regarding them, 433 f.; | 
they give a history of Jesus the 
Messiah, 642 f.; the suffering 
Messiah, 644 f.; their evidence for 
Resurrection and Ascension, 808 f.; 
chronology of Passion Week, 810 f.; 
inscription on the Cross, 554 f., 
810; parting of the garments, 811 ; 
the two malefactors, 811 f.; the 
mocking speeches, 812 f.; the say- 
ings on the Cross, 814 f.; miracles 
during the Crucifixion, 816 f.; the 
Descent from the Cross, 823 f.; the 
Entombment, 824 f.; the Embalm- 
ment, 825 f.; watch at the Sepul- 
chre, 827 f.; the Resurrection, 
829 f.; the journey to Emmaus, 
837 f.; the Ascension, 844 f.; famili- 
arity with resurrection of dead, 
848 f.; episode of Transfiguration, 
849 f. 


HAMILTON, Sir William, on a god 
understood, 43, n. 2. 

Harris, Dr. Rendel, on Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles, 151, n. I, 441; 
on Bar-Hebreeus and Déatessaron of 
Tatian, 375 ; on Arabic Diatessaron, 
380. 

Hegesippus, account of and date, 268 
f.; use of Gospel according to the He- 
brews, 270f. ; fragments of his works, 
270f. ; his account of martyrdom of 
James the Just, 272 f. ; alleged refer- 
ences to Synoptics, 272 f.; frag- 
ment preserved by Stephanus 
Gobarus, 275; alleged reference to 
fourth Gospel, 474 f. 

Heracleon and Ptolemeeus, date 408 f. ; 
Tischendorf’s argument, 409 f.; re- 
futed, 411 f.; alleged references to 
Synoptics, 421 f.; no evidence for 
fourth Gospel, 506. 

Hermas, see Shepherd. 

Herschel, Sir John, subject to. involun- 


tary visual impressions, 878. 


Heurtley, Dr., Christianity must be 
attested by miracles, 4. 


| Hibbert, Dr., ‘on spectral illusions, 


880 f. 

Hippolytus, his references to Basilides 
and his school, 328 f. ; references to 
Valentinus and his school, 330 f. ; 
unwarrantable assertions of Tischen- 
dorf regarding him, 330 f. 


| Holsten, on cry from Cross, $76, n. I. 


Hume, his argument on miracles, 45 f. 


IGNATIUS, Epistles of, 158 f.; their 
different forms, 158 f.; question of 
their date and authenticity, 162 f. ; 
arguments of Dr. Lightfoot, 163 f. ; 
on case of Paul, 164; on case of 
Peregrinus, 164 f.; reasons for 
believing martyrdom of Ignatius in 
Antioch and not in Rome, 166 f. ; 
evidence of John Malalas, 168 f. ; 
remains of, interred long in Antioch, 
170 f.; Epistles spurious, 171; 
alleged references to Synoptics, 171 
f.; alleged references to fourth 
Gospel, 441 f. 

Irenzeus, his argument against disciples 
of Valentinus, 332 f.; date of his 
work against Heresies, 411 f. ; quo- 
tations from Presbyters, 479 f.; on 
necessity for four Gospels, 564 f. 


JEROME, on Panteenus, 291 f.; on 
appearance of Jesus to James, 857. 
Josephus, on King Solomon and 
demons, 69 f.; Jewish superstitions, 
70 f.; use of his works, by author of 
third Synoptic and Acts, 605 f.; 

Ascension of Moses, 846. 


| Jowett, Dr., on Paul’s relation to party 


of Circumcision, 746, n. 2. 

Judas, different accounts of his death, 
by Papias, 296; in Acts, 632 f., 
636 f.; in third Synoptic, 637. 

Justin Martyr, cosmical theories, 
71 f.; account of, 181 f. ; date of 
his works, 182 f.; Memoirs of the 
Apostles, 182 f.; not our Gospels, 
184 f.; title does not indicate 
plurality of Gospels, 186 f. ; read in 
Christian assemblies, 187 f.; refers 
to Apocalypse of John as prophecy, 
188 f.; references to Old Testament, 
188 f.; descent of Jesus always traced 
through Mary, 190 f.; removal of 
Joseph to Bethlehem from uncanon- 
ical source, 194 f. ; genealogies of 
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Jesus different from Synoptics, 195 f.; 
also birth and infancy, 196 f.; Magi 
from Arabia, 198 f.; Jesus believed 
to be carpenter, 199 f.; narrative of 
baptism, 200 f.; miracles of Jesus 
explained as magical art, 204 f. ; 
peculiarities of trial of Jesus, 205 f.; 
similarity to Gospel of Peter, 207 f.; 
Agony in Garden, 208 f. ; details of 
Crucifixion, 210 f. ; alleged use of 


Synoptics examined, 216 f.; com- |. 


parisons of references to Sermon on 
Mount with Synoptics, 219 f.; 
systenmatic variation from them, 
240 f.; further alleged references, 
241 f.; alleged quotations advanced 
by Dr. Westcott examined, 243 f.; 
summary of result, 257 f.; sayings of 
Jesus unknown to Synoptics, 253 f.; 
was name of Peter connected with 
the ‘‘ Memoirs,” 261 f.; Gospel of 
Peter and of the Hebrews, 262 f.; 
‘result regarding alleged quotations, 
266 f.; alleged references to fourth 
Gospel, 448 f.; his Logos doctrine 
derived from Philo, 449 f.; and from 
Old Testament and its Apocrypha, 
454 f.; his narratives of Jesus opposed 
to those of fourth Gospel, 437 f. 


LacranTius, Angelology and Demon- 
ology of, 78 f. ; on antipodes, 80. 
Liddon, Dr., necessity of miraculous 
evidence, 22, n. I. 

Lightfoot, John, D.D., Master of 
Catherine Hall, on Jewish super- 
stition, 57 f., 885 f. 

Lightfoot, Dr., on Teaching of the 


Twelve Apostles, 150 f.; on martyr | 


journey of Ignatius, 163 f.; on case 
of Paul, 164; on case of Peregrinus, 


164 f.; on John Malalas, 168 f.; on | 
Papias in Chronicon Paschale, 278, 
n. 6; on Oracles of God, 287, n. 2; | 
on I Cor. x. on the Apostles of the | 


Circumcision, 654, n. I, 656, n. 2 
and n. 3; on ‘‘ Many days” of Acts, 
690, n. I and 3; on visits of Paul 
to Jerusalem, 701, n. 2; on Judaisers 


in Paul’s Epistle, 713, n. 3; onl) 


Con. Xi. 10, :763,,ns4. : 
Logos doctrine, in Canonical Epistles, 
449 f.; in Philo, 450 £; sources of, 


in Justin Martyr, 453 f; in Old) 


Luke, Gospel of, alleged to be muti- 
lated by Marcion, 348 f.; views of 
critics on this, 348 f.; Sanday’s 
linguistic analysis proves it to be 
original of Marcion’s gospel, 361 f.; 
the consequence of this, 362 f.; 
statement in Canon of Muratori, 
429 ; circumstances excluding Luke’s 
authorship, 600 f.; indications of 
date of, 601 f., 611; use of works of 
Josephus, 605 f.; the journey to 
Emmaus, 837 f.; appearance to the 
Eleven, $38 f. 


MANSEL, Dean, miracles inseparable 

. from Christianity, 5 f.; analysis of 
miracles, 23 f.; argument of Efficient 
Cause, 24 f.; assumption of a Per- 
sonal God, 4o f. 

Marcion, account of, 344 f.; his work 
Antitheses, 346 f.; attacked by Ter- 
tullian, 346 f.; his gospel, 348 f.; 
views of critics, 348 f.; works of 
Tertullian and Epiphanius against 
him, 352 f.; Reuss on him, 353 f.; 
was his gospel that of Luke, 354 f.; 
views of Hahn, Ritschl, Volkmar, 
and Hilgenfeld, 355 f.; Dr. Sanday’s 
linguistic analysis proves it a muti- 
lated Luke, 361 f.; his views 
adopted, 361; result, 362 f.; no 
evidence of his knowing other 
Synoptics, 363 f. ; no evidence that 
he knew fourth Gospel, 499 f. 

Mark, Gospel of, tradition of Papias, 
278 f.; Mark said to be interpreter 
of Peter, 279 f.; this tradition 
examined, 281 f.; not applicable to 
our Gospel, 283 f. 

Matthew, Gospel of, account of Papias, 
286 f.; meaning of Oracles of the 
Lord, 287 f.; not applicable to our 
Gospel, 281 f.; Matthew wrote in 
Hebrew, 286 f.; our Gospel Greek, 
290 f.; not a translation, 295 f.; 
not that described by Papias, 295 f.; 
a history of Jesus the Messiah, 
642 f.; the last appearance of Jesus, 
842. 

Melito of Sardis, 387 f.; Dr. Westcott’s 
interpretation of his mention of ‘‘Old 
Books,” 387 f.; translation of frag- 
ment, 388; no reference to New 
Testament, 388 f.; ignorance of 
Melito of books of O. T., 391 f.; 


Testament and Apocrypha, 454 f. 


Liicke on authorship of fourth Gospel, , other supposed works of, 392 f.; no 


Sri f. evidence for fourth Gospel, 505. 
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Messiah, Synoptics the history of Jesus 
as the, 642 f. ; a suffering, 644 f. 

Meyer on the Gift of Tongues, 784 f. 

Mill, J. S., on Hume’s argument on 
miracles, "46 f. 

Milman, Dean, on the Age of Miracles, 
56 f.; on demoniacal possession, 
84 f.; on martyrdom in reign of 
Trajan, 166, n. 1; account of earth- 
quake at Antioch, 168 ; on miracles 
at Crucifixion, 818, n. I, 882. 

Miracles, necessary to attest Revela- 
tion, I f.3 dual characterya7) f. ; 
incompetent to perform function, 
10 f.; their relation to order of 
Nature, 18 f.; the Age of, 55 f.; 
permanent stream of miraculous pre- 
tension, 83 f.; Christian and Pagan, 
gi f.; continuance of miraculous 
power, 92 f.; ecclesiastical, 93 f.; of 
Narcissus of Jerusalem, 97; of 
Gregory of Nyssa, 97 f.; of St. 
Anthony, 98 f.; reported by St. 
Augustine, 100 f.; in relation to 
superstition, 109 f.; no distinction 
between Gospel and other, 110 f.; 
alleged belief of civilised world, 
116 f.; evidence required for, 118 f.; 
direct evidence for, 753 f.; no one 
claims directly to have worked a 
miracle, 756 f.; the evidence of 
Paul, 756 f.; proportionate evidencé 
for, 803 f. 

Mozley, Dr., Christianity must be 
attested by miracles, 4 f.; real 
character of miracles, 11 f.; analysis 
of miracles, 22 f.; argument regard- 
ing Efficient Cause, 25 f.; miracles 
asserted to be not contrary to Order 
of Nature, 28 f.; the argument from 
experience, 33 f.; assumption of 
Personal Deity, 37 f.; asserts distinc- 
tive character of Christian miracles, 
92 f.; alleged difference between 
Gospel and other miracles, 112 f. 

Muratori, Canon of, described, 428 f.; 
statement regarding Luke’s Gospel, 
429 ; other books, 429 f.; date, 430f. ; 
statement regarding Shepherd of 
Hermas, 430 f.; statement regarding 
composition of fourth Gospel, 507 f. 


NEANDER, on martyrdom of Ignatius, 
167 ; rejects Ignatian Epistles, 167; 
on views of Clementine Homilies 
opposed to fourth Gospel, 489 f., 
496 ; on the Gift of Tongues, 784, 786. 


Newman, Dr., Miracles necessary to 
prove Revelation, 4 ; their evidential 
value, 9 f.; on tendency of religious 
minds to superstition, 56 f. 


ORIGEN, his cosmical theories, 75 f.; 
on Resurrection, $92. 


PALEY, on miracles, 40 f.; argument 
against Hume, 51 f.; on Paul’s visits 
to Jerusalem, 698, n. 2. 

Papias of Hierapolis, miracle narrated 
by, 93; date of, 276; fragments 
of his Exposition, 276 f.; his 
statements regarding Presbyters, 
276 f.; tradition regarding 
Mark, 277 f.; preferred tradi- 
tion to written works, 277, 297 f.; 
not applicable to our second Synop- 
tic, 281 f.; account of Gospel ascribed 
to Matthew, 286 f.; meaning of 
‘* Oracles of the Lord,” 287 f.; work 
not the same as our first Synoptic, 
289 f.; used Gospel of the Hebrews, 
297 f.; on death of Judas, 296; 
woman accused of many sins from 
Gospel of Hebrews, 297 ; noevidence 
for fourth Gospel, 477 f.; argument 
of Tischendorf on supposed use of 
Epistle of John, 478 f.; statement 
regarding him and fourth Gospel in 
Latin MS., 479 f.; Irenzus and 
quotations from Presbyters, 479 f.; 
not the Presbyters of Papias, 482 f.; 
his testimony to Apocalypse, 485 f. 

Paul, the Apostle, animosity against 
him in Clementines, 318 f.; attacks 
on him in Apocalypse, 522 f., 747 f.; 
parallelism between him and Peter 
in Acts, 617 f.; shows no knowledge 
of Stephen, 661 f.; Ananias and, in 
Acts, 679 f.; Epistles of, compared 
with Acts, 686 f.; his actions after 
conversion in Epistles and .Acts 
compared, 687 f.; visits to Jerusalem 
in Epistles and Acts compared, 
689 f.; question of circumcision at 
Antioch in Acts, 700 f.; compared 
with Epistles, 701 f.; the Council at 
Jerusalem not mentioned by, 703 f.; 
Peter’s speech, 706 f.; his quarrel 
with Peter, 708 f.; ‘his writings 
exclude Apostolic Decree, 718 f.; 
alleged circumcision of Titus in 
Acts, 725 f.; his irony regarding 
Apostles, 726 f.; final attitude of 
Apostles mere toleration, 729; he 
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preaches a different Gospel, 730 f.; 
gave no preference to Jews, 732 f.; 
his alleged circumcision of Timothy 
not historic, 736 f.; his whole con- 
duct in Acts opposed to his prin- 
ciples, 739 f.; his relations to the 
Twelve, 744 f.; his testimony for 
miracles, 763 f.; nature of the 
Charismata, 768 f.; on the Gift of 
Tongues, 779 f., 790 f.; does not 
mean foreign languages, 790 f. ; Inter- 
pretation of Tongues, 793 f.; on 
abuse of the Gifts, 794 f.; probable 
nature of the Gift of Tongues, 797 f.; 
his Stake in the flesh, 799 f.; his 
evidence for miracles, 801 f.; his 
evidence for the Resurrection, 851 f.; 
influence on, of Prophetic Gnosis, 
852 f.; appearances mentioned by, 
854 f.; the appearance to Cephas, 
855 f.; to the Twelve, 856; to the 
500 brethren, 856 f.; to James, 857 ; 
from whom did he ‘‘ receive”’ these 
reports, 857 f.; value of his evidence, 
858 f.; his own vision of Jesus, 861 f.; 
his conversion not attributed to this 
vision, 864 f.; representation of it in 
Acts, 867 f.; his conversion accord- 
ing to Acts, 871 f.; his evidence 
for the Resurrection inadequate, 
872 f.; date of his information, 
883 f.; effect of time upon memory, 
885 f.; his vision subjective, 892f.; 
his preparation for it, 893 f.; his 
Visions and Revelations, 895 f.; his 
apotheosis of Jesus, 901. 

Peter, the Gospel of, the Akhmim frag- 
ment, 207 f. 

Philo Judzeus considers stars spiritual 
beings, 61; his Logos doctrine, 
444 f., 450 f., 454 f.; his account of 
Moses giving the Law, 785 f. 

Polycarp, Epistle of, 175 f.; alleged 
references to Synoptics, 178 f.; 
alleged evidence for fourth Gospel, 
445 f. : j 

Powell, Prof. Baden, on Deity working 
miracles, 43 f.; not miracles but nar- 
rative of them now in question, 118. 

‘Pressensé, de, on the Gift of Tongues, 
786. 

Proselytes to Judaism, 653 f. 

Ptolemzeus and Heracleon, date of, 
408 f.; Tischendorf’s arguments on, 
409 f.; refuted, 411 f.; alleged 
references to Synoptics, 420 f.; no 
evidence for fourth Gospel, 506 f. 


RESURRECTION and Ascension, evi- 
dence of the Gospels, 808 f.; evi- 
dence of Paul, 851 f.; evidence in- 
adequate, $72 f.; theory of survival 
or ‘‘ Scheintod,” 875 f.; the Vision 
hypothesis, 877 f.; effects of time 
on memory, $83 f.; mental prepara- 
tion of the Twelve and Paul for 
belief in, 886 f.; on the third day, 
889 f.; effect of Prophetic Gnosis, 
890 f.; Jesus only appeared to be- 
lievers, 891 f.; argument that they 
were proclaimed without refutation, 
898 f.; disbelieved at the time, 
899 f. 


SANDAY, Dr., on Marcion’s Gospel, 
361 f.; on evidence of Paul for 
miracles, 756 f., 801 f. 

Scott, Sir Walter, on vision of Byron, 
879 f. 

Shepherd of Hermas, 148; has no 
quotations, 148 f.; statements re- 
garding it in Canon of Muratori, 
430 f.; alleged references to fourth 
Gospel, 436 f. 

Stanley, Dean, on state of things in 
Apostolic age, 775, n. 1; on state 
of Corinth, 779, n. I. 

Stephen, Martyrdom of, in Acts, 659f.; 
no evidence elsewhere of his exist- 
ence, 661 f.; his trial, 662 f.; based 
on that of Jesus, 663 f.; speech 
examined, 665 f.; speech composed 
by author of Acts, 670 f. 


TATIAN, cosmical theories of, 72; 
account of him, 366 f.; alleged 
references to the Synoptics, 366 f.; 
date of his literary career, 368 f.; 
his Diatessaron, 370 f.; statements 
of Eusebius, 370 f.; of Epiphanius, 
371 f.; called by some Gospel of 
the Hebrews, 371 f.; Harmony of 
Gospels by Ammonius, 371, 373 f.; 
Theodoret confiscates Diatessaron, 
372 f.; statements in Doctrine of 
Addai, 372 f.; reference of Victor 
of Capua to it, 373 f.; he calls it 
Diapente, 374; reference by Bar- 
Ali, 374; by Bar-Salibi, 375; 
Rendel Harris on fragment of Bar- 
Hebrzus, 375; Commentary on 
Diatessaron by Mar Ephrem, 375 f.; 
language of  Déatessaron, 376; 
Ephrem’s Commentary published, 
376; was iton Tatian’s Deatessaron, 
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376 f.; Victor of Capua’s Latin 
Harmony, 376 f.; Hemphill on 
Victor of Capua, 377; was it 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, 377 £.; Arabic 
MSS. purporting to be Dzatessaron, 
377 f.; discrepancies, 378 f.; Rendel 
Harris on Arabic Diatessaron, 380 ; 
Zahn’s opinion, 380 f.; Harnack’s, 
380 ; Resch’s, 380; value of Dza- 
tessaron as evidence, 381; alleged 
references to fourth Gospel in 
Address to the Greeks, 500 f.; 
his Logos doctrine not that of 
fourth Gospel, 501 f.; value of evi- 
dence of Déatessaron for fourth 
Gospel, 504 f. 
Taylor, Dr., on Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, 149, 151, 441. 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
149 f.; supposed early references to, 
149 f.; dissertation on the ‘‘Two 
Ways,” 150 f.; date, r51 f., 153 fi; 
Dr. Lightfoot on, 151; its relation 
to Epistle of Barnabas and Shepherd 
of Hermas, 151 f.; relation to other 
works, 152 f.; was it quoted by 
Clement as Scripture, 152f.; alleged 
references to Synoptics examined, 
154 f.; alleged references to fourth 
Gospel, 440 f.; Hebraisms of Eucha- 
ristic prayers pointed out by Dr. 
Taylor and Rendel Harris, 441. 
Tertullian, evidential value of miracles, 
9, n. I3 cosmical theories, 73 f.; 
on change of sex of animals, 82 ; on 
Marcion’s Antitheses, 346 f.; his 
Epistle to Romans did not contain 
passage giving precedence to Jews, 
734: 
Theodoret on Tatian’s Déatessaron, 
372 f 
Trench, Archbishop, evidential value 
of miracles, 1o f.; analysis of 
miracles, 19 f.; exemption from law 
of gravitation a lost prerogative of 


men, 32, n. I3 on demoniacal 


possession at present day, 85 f.; 
miraculous power in Church, when 
withdrawn, 93 f. 

Tuke, Dr., instances of ideational im- 
pression on Sensorium, 879 f., 881. 


VALENTINUS, alleged references to 
Synoptics, 330 f.; unwarrantable 
statements*of Tischendorf, 330 f.; 
system of reference of Hippolytus, 
330 f.; references of Irenzeus, 332 f.; 
references not to, but to school, 332 
f.; unwarrantable statements of Dr. 
Westcott, 333 f.; alleged references 
examined, 334f.; who made alleged 
references, 337 f.; alleged refer- 
ences to fourth Gospel, 408 f. 

Vienne and Lyons, Epistle of, 404 f.; 
alleged references to Synoptics, 
405 f.; alleged references to fourth 
Gospel, 506. 


WEsTCOTT, Dr., on a Personal God, 
4I, n. 2; on uncritical character of 
first two centuries, 286, n. IT; on 
seven doubtful books of the Canon, 
753; his Gospel of the Resurrection, 
803, n. 2; on inscriptions on the 
Cross, 810; on various narratives of 
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